m 


Puna ca param sakam sasanam patea Gundam samanuddesara 
bhagava etadvvoeati Dighagame Pasadikasutte agaccbatr. Seyya- 
thidam: “Tasmatiha Cunda, ye vo maya dhamma abliiiiaa desita 
tattlia sabbeheva samgamma samaganana attbena attham byan- 
janena byanjanam sangayitabbam na vivaditabbam, yathaidam 
brabmacariym addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam”. 


Yatha tarn “rniasaa nu kho aviiso, atthassa imani va byanjanam 
etam va byanjanam, kayatnani opayikabram. Imesam va byan- 
janatiam ayam va attho eso va atiho katsmo opayikataroti”. 


Puna ca param etadafcthameva kho pana so bbagava cattaro 
mahapadese desesiseyyathidam, “Idha bhilckhave bhikkhu evam 
vadeyya: ‘sammukhanietam aviiso, 'bhagavata sutam sammiilclia 
patigganitam, ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam satthusaaanan," ti. 
Tassa bhikkhave bhikkhuno bhasitam neva abhmanditabbam nap- 
patikkositabbam Atiabhmanditva appatikkositva tani padabbyan- 
janani sadhukam uggahetva suite otaretabbani vinaye sandasetab- 
bani, tarn ce suite otanjamanani vinaye sandassiyamanani na ceva 
suite otaranti, na ca vinaye sandissanti, ■nitthamettha gantabbam: 
addha idam na oeya tassa bhagavato vacanam, imassa ca bhikkhuno 
duggahitamtl^ Itihetam bhikkhave diaddeyyatha Tani ce sutte 
Qtariyamanani vmave sandassiyamanani sutte ceva otaranti vinaye 
ca sandssanti nitthamettha gantabbam addha idam tassa bhagavato 
vacanam, iraassa ca bhiklduno suggahitamti Amukasmitn nama 
WISH, sawshn, 't'Amtj, sathm sa.y.^'BRkkia, tassa. m 
sammukha sutam samraukha patiggah!tam~/pe/— amukasmim 
nama avase sambahula thera bhikkhu vihaianti bahussuta agata- 
gama dhammadhara vinayadhaia matikadhara, tesam me theranaia 
sammiikba sutam, sammukha patiggahifam—/pe/— amukasmim 
nama avase eko thero bhildihu viharati bahussuto agatagamo &am- 
mauhavo vinayadharo raatikadharo, tassa me therassa sammukha 
u?’ Patiggahitam: ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam 

satthusasananti/pe/mtthamettha gantabbam: addha idam fossa 
bhagavato vacanm, tassa ca therassa suggahitanti. 


I ■ buddho bhagava bhikkhusangham sattasu apai i- 

namjesu dhammesn samadapesi yatha sakam sasanam addhamyam 
assa ciratthitikam, bhikkhtisamghassa ca vuddhiyeva assa no pan- 
uni 1,^ u upanhaniyesu dhammesu; “Yavakivamca 

omvkhu abhmham sannipata sannipatabahula bhavissaati ; seyya- 
bhikkhn samagga sanmpatissanti samagga 
vutthahissaliti samagga samghakaraniyani karissanti: 

Yavnkivanca bhildihu apannattara na pannapessanti nanntam 

sikkhapadesu samadja 


V. Jsss!' “ ‘r, r 

-urasib dhanimakkhandhasahassaiiiti 
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EIGHTEENTH SESSION 


1. Local Organmtioii. 


The Aiinamalai University extended its invitation to the All- 
India Oriental Conference to Md its XVIII Session at Annamalai- 
nagar, when Dr. C, P. Ramswamy Iyer was Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. The invitation was accepted and thereafter 
arrangements for the Conference were taken on hand, A Reception 
Conmiitlee with Shri T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, 
as Chairman was constituted. The Committee of Local Secretaries 
included Prof. R. Ramanujachari, Prof. L. P. KE, Ramanathan 
Chettiar, Dr, C. S. Venkateswaran and Dr, A. Chidambaranathan 
Chettiar, Prof, R. Ramanujachan was appointed Convener of the 
Committee of Secretaries, 


Several meetings of the Committee of Local Secretaries were 
held to discuss arrangements regarding— 

(1) the raising and collection of Funds; 

(2) the enlisting of new life-members and ordinary mem- 

bers; 

(&) the boarding and lodging of members; 

(4) the holding of exhibitions; 

(5) entertainments and excursions; 

(6) Reception and transport; 

(7) decorations; and 

(8) volunteers, as well as other matters for successfully con- 

ducting the Conference. 


participate in the proceedings of the Conference 
S and tetitutions as well as State Govem- 

TfLh l r® ^®st few sessions were 

t fl if n n Lmversities in Mia, and also the Univer- 
n were requested' to send dele- 

tit of f**® Session seems to be 

to i embassies and legations in India 

LoMf participate in the Conference, The 

from tStif satisfaction the ready response 

note t nf Oriental Studies; and are glad to 

that the record member of members has been enlisted for this 
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Session Three bulletins containing information about the XVIII 
Session, for the use of previous and prospective members were 
issued (Appendix I) For the benefit of members who were ex- 
pected from all over India, a table of Railway Timings to Chidam- 
baram from Madras and Tnchy and also important trains arriving 
and leaving Madras for Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, 
was prepared and copies sent along with the bulletins. 

A programme of variety entertainment was also arranged for 
all the three days of the session. The mam items of the programme 
included— 

(a) music by Prof. M. M Dandapani Desikar and party; 

(b) concert pageant by Artistes of the Saraswathi Gana 

Nilayam (Madras) and others, guided by Prof. P. Sam- 
murthy; and 

(e) dance recital by Kumaris Vanamala and Malathi. 

On the eve of the session the Committee of Local Secretaries 
issued for the use and guidance of the members, s guide to Chidam- 
baram and other University environs, summaries of papers to be 
read at the Conference, a detailed programme and also badges for 
members. These were distributed free to all members on their 
arrival. 

Arrangements to catei to the tastes of all members were made, 
in the matter of food North Indian and South Indian dishes were 
provided throughout. Separate aeeommodation for ladies and for 
families were also arranged 

Sectional Secretaries were appomted to help the Presidents of 
the various sections in the conduct of the Conference (Appendix II). 

The Trichinopoly Station of the All-India Radio was kind 
enough to broadcast Radio Reports of the Session, on 26th and 27th 
December, 1955. 

The delegates were taken on excursion tours to Pondicherry 
and the Neyveli Lignite Project. A volunteer Corps including staff 
and student members was enlisted, to look after reception, accom- 
modation, boarding, etc., and it is very gratifying to note that they 
won the praise of all the delegates, for their enthusiastic service 

The Committee is ihimensely grateful to the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras for their kind donations of 
Hs. 1,000 each towards the expenses of the Conference 

The Local Secretaries are very grateful to Dr. Rajah Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar, Pro-Chaneellor for the great personal interest 
he took in the successful conduct of the Session and for his valuable 
suggestions in planning every aspect of the arrangements of the 
Conference. To Sri T. M Narayanaswamy Filial, Vice-Chancellor, 
fhe Local Secretaries express their sincere thanks for his constant 



guidance and direction. The trsnendous success of the Annamalai- 
nagar Session of the Conference is due entirely to the guidance and 
encouragement received from the Pro-Chancellor and the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

I 

The members of the staff who served on the various sub-com- 
mittees and the student volunteers were of great help and to them 
the thanks of the committee of Local Secretaries is due. The Local 
Secretaries thank the Registrar of the University and his staff and 
other officers of the University for their willing and valuable help 
at all stages of the Conference. 

The Secretaries also express their thanks to Sri D. I. Jesudoss 
and Janab Gulam Rasool, lecturers, and Sri R Lakshmikantan and 
Sri T. J. Isaac, Research Scholars for their help in going through 
the proofs. 

R. EAMANUJACHARIAR, 
Convener. 



APPENDIX 1. 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
(Registered under Act XXI of 1860). 
Bhandai'kar Oriental Rmanh hisiitute, Poona-4 {India). 


President: 

Db. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
7{ce-President of the Indian Vnim, Neio Delhi. 


Vke-Presideiit: 

De. a. S. ALTEKAR, 

Patna University, Ranvgkat. Qmrters, Patna-i. 


Treasurer: 

Prof. V. V. MIRASHI, 
Vishnimdhwn, Dharanpeth, Nagpur. 


Chairman, Reception Committee : 
Dewan Bahadce 

T. M. NARAYANASWAMI PILLAI, 
Vice-Chancellor, Anmmalai Unmrsity. 


General Secretaries: 

Dr. V. RAGAVAN, 
Madras University, Madras. 


Dr. R. N. DANDBKAE, 

Bhtmdarkar Oriental Research InsUMe, PoomH. 


Local Secretaries: 

De. a. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHBTTIAR, 
Prop L. P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR, 
De. C. S. VENKATESWARAN, 

Prof. E. RAMANUJACHARI, Convener, 
Annamlainagar P 0. (S. India). 


Bdlletin No. I. 

, It has been decided to hold the 18th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference at Annamalainagar from the 26th to the 28th 



Decemter, 1955 under the auspices of the Annamalai University. 
Dr. i Eadhalirislinan, Vice-President of the Indian Union, will 
preside over the Session. 

The All-India Oriental Conference, which is the national forum 
of scholars interested in Onentology, comprises the following 
sections: 

(1) Vedic, 

(2) Iranian, 

(3) Classical Sanskrit, 

(4) Islamic Culture, 

(5) Arabic and Persian, 

(G) Pali and Buddhism, 

(7) Prakrit and Jainism, 

(8) History, 

(9) Archaeology, 

(10) Indian Linguistics, 

(11) Dravidian Culture, 

(12) Philosophy and Religion and 

(13) Technical Sciences and Fine Arts. 

Information about additional Sections, if any, will be given in 
the next Bulletin. 

The Mowing scholars have been elected Presidents of the 
diflerent Sections. 

1. Vedi'e: 

Prof. K. CHATTOPUDHYm, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

2. Irmm: 

Dr. J. M. Unw'AH, ParsI Students’ Hostel, 8, Gandaria 
Colony, Tardeo, Bombay. 

3. Gisssietd Soustrit: 

Prof. S. P. Chaxuhvedi, “Saraswat" Dharampet, Nag- 
pur. 

4 and 5. Islmie Culture ani Arabic oitd Persian: 

Prof. YOGA Dotan Ahcja, Doaba College, Munder 
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6. Pdi and Buddhism: 

Rev, A. P, Buddhadatta, Aggarama Monastery, 
Ambalangoda (Ceylon). 

7. Prakrit and Jairdsm: 

Dr. H. C. Bhatani, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bom- 
bay. 

8. History : 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKAE, “Dsha”, 118, Shivaji Park, 
Bombay-28. 


9. Archaeology: 

Dr, B. Sdbbaeao, Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, Baroda. 

10. Mian Linguistics: 

Dr. M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College, Research 
Institute, Poona-6. 

11. Dmvidim CuMure: 

Prof. R. P. SETHU PlLLAl, University Buildings, 

- Madras. 

12. PhUosophy and Religm- 

Prof, R. D, Kakmakkae, “Damodar Villa”, Pooiia-4. 

13 Technical Sciences and Fim Arts: 

Dr. C. C, Das Gupta, 5/18-a, Sevak Vaidya Street, 
P.O. Rashbihan Avenue, Calcutta-28, 

14, Tmi: 

Shn T, P. Minakshisundaeam. M,A., B.O.L., B.L,, 
Head of the Dept of Tamil, Madras University, 
Madras. 

Besides Sectional meetings, a varied programme consisting of 
symposia, learned lectures, visits to places of antiquarian interest 
and entertainments is bang arranged by the Local Committee. 

It Is hardly necessary to add that the success of a Session like 
this depends entirely on the active co-operation of Orientalists in 
this country. It is, therefore, earnestly requested that, 

1. All persons interested in Oriental Learning and Research 
should immediately enrol themselves as members of the Conference 
(A membership form is enclosed), 
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2. Scholars working- in different branches of Orientology 
should prepare for the Session papers on subjects of their special 
study; and 

3. Governments, Universities, Research Institutes 'and Col- 
leges should nominate Delegates to the Session and make suitable 
grants towards its expenses, 

BonaMe Members of the Conference will be entitled to Railway 
concession in respect of journeys to and back from Annamalama- 
gar. Details regarding the full programme of the Session, Railway 
concession, lodging and boarding arrangements at Annamalainagar, 
etc,, will be given m subsequent Bulletins. 

Donations, Membership-fee, and papers intended to be read at 
the Session should be sent directly to one of the Local Secretaries 
as early as possible. 

Papers should reach the local secretary before 15th November, 
1955. Papers submitted should be original pieces of research and 
form a fresh contribution to the study of respective subjects; and 
they should be accompanied by summaries not exceeding a page in 
length. - ' 


R, Eamanujachaei— C mtucMr 
A. Chidambaranatha Chettiak 
L. P. KR. Ramanathan Chettiae 
C. S. Venkateswarau 

Local Secretaries 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 


ISth Sessim, Amimalamgar. 
2Uh, 21th and 2&ik december, 1955, 


MEMBERSHIP FORM, 


To 


Reg. No 


The Local Secretary, 

BigMeetith Session, All-India Oriental Conference, 
Annamalai University, Annamalamagar P.O., (S.I.). 


Dear Sir, 

I know the aims and objects' of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence and I sympathize with them. 

I desire to become' of the Conference 

and am sending herewith Rs. . . only, as my subscrip- 
tion, Kindly enrol me as such. 

I have attended previous Session of the Conference, 

the last two being those that were held at and at. 

and I submitted . . . paper/papers, which was/were 

accepted for the Session, and I am entitled to be a 

membei' of the Council' 


Yours truly. 


Place 

Date 

Full Name 


(In Block Letters) 



1. The Objects of the Conference shall be- 

ta) To bring together Orientalists in order to take 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 

research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to scholars to give expres- 

sion to their views on their respective subjects, 
and to point out the difficulties experienced m the 
pursuit of their special branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 

among Oriental scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

(f) To do such other acts as may be considered neces- 

sary to promote advancement in Oriental learn- 
ing. 

2. Mention one of the following classes ; — 

Patron; paying Rs. 3,000 or more. 

Benefactor: paying Rs. 1,000 or more. 

Life-Member: paying Rs. 100 in a lump sum or in not 
more than two instalments within one financial year. 

Full-Member: paying Rs. 10 per Session. 
StudentiMember: paying Rs. 2 per Session. (Eligible to 
attend the public and sectional meetings only). 

S. The Council shall consist of all Members who have attended 
three or more Sessions of the Conference (including the one taking 
place at the time) and have submitted a paper or papers that have 
been accepted at any one or more of these Sessions. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


Eighteenth Session. 
Annanmki University. 


Annamalainagae, 
25th October, 1955. 

Bulletin No. 2. 

As already notified, the Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Gonferenee is to be held at Aimamalainagar on the 26th, 
27tli and 28tli December, 1955, unda- the auspices of the Annamalai 
University, Dr. S, Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian 
Union, has kindly consented to preside. Sn T M Narayanaswami 
Pdlai, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University, is the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. 

In addition to the Sections mentioned in the First Bulletin, 
there will be a Tamil Section, witli Piofessor T P. Minakshisun- 
daram, M.A., B L., M O.L , Vidwan as its President, 

Popular lectures by distinguished scholars, illustrated with 
lantern slides, and symposia on unpoidant topics will be arranged, 
details of which will be intimated later An exhibition of rarecoins, 
inanuBcripts, paintings, etc., is beuig arranged. Besides, there will 
be an entertainment programme 

A copy of ‘The University’s Environs’ dealing with the Anna- 
malai University and the neighbounng town of Chidambaram, rich 
in its historical, religious and cultural traditions, will be supplied 
free of cost to all the delegates on arrival The Reception Com- 
mittee will provide facilities for delegates to visit the famous shrine 
of Lord Nataraia and Lord Govindaraja at Chidambaram. 

You are cordially invited to get yourself enrolled as a full mem- 
ber and contribute a paper on your specialised subject, if j'ou have 
not already done so. The paper, ordinarily not exceeding 10 typed 
pages, together with its summary (not exceeding 200 words) may 
be sent by the 1st December, 1955. 

Delegates and members of the All-India Oriental Conference 
may avail themselves of the railway concession landly allowed by 
the Railway Boaid Bona fide delegates and members of the 
Annamalaiiiagar session can, therefore, make their journey to and 
irom Aniiaiualainagar (which is one mile east of Chidambaram, a 
station in the Southern Railway 152 miles south of Madias) by 
paying only single fart. Such delegates and members as have paid 
nf set signed certificates, on the production 

01 wnicii they will get the necessary concession from the Railway, 
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The members and Delegates attending the Annamalainagar 
session will be guests of the Reception Committee. They will be 
lodged in the University Hostels and will be served vegetarian 
meals. 


Members and Delegates are specially requested to fill in the 
form attached herewith and send it so as to reach us before the 1st 
December, 1955. 

Intimation regarding the date and time of arrival at Annamalai- 
iiagar must reach the Local Secretaries at least ten days before the 
eoniTnencement of the session. 

Dr. R. N. DAKDEKAE, 

Dr. Y. RaghAVaN, 

(rcneral Secretaries. 

Prof. R. Ramandjachaui, (Comeneij, 

Dr. A Chidambaeanatha Ceettiae, 

Prof. L. P. KR. Ramanathan Chbttiae, 

Dr. C. S. Venkateswaean, 

Local Secretaries. 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

18th Session, Annamalai University, 
Amamdoinagar. 


To 

The Local Seceetaey, 

18th All-India Oriental Conference, 

Annamalai University, 

„ Annamalainagar, (S. India). 

Dear Sir, 

I have received the Second Bulletin, and shall be able to attend 
the Conference, 

I shall send a paper for the Section of the Con- 

lerence, its title being The paper together 

witn Its summary will be sent before the . , 

My receipt No 
Date 

Pull Name 

(In block letters) 

Address 

(In block letters) 


Yours faithfully. 





Eighteen^ SessioB. 

AnmtuaM University, ATimmakimgar. 


1st December, 135?. 


BULLETIX No. 3. 

1. As ali'eady annoiiiiced in the Second Bulletin the Eighteenth 
Session of the All-Mia Onental Conference will be held at Anna- 
makmagai under the auspices of the Annamaiai Universify on 26^, 
27th and 28th of December, 1953. (Annamalainagar is one mile 
east of Chidambaram Ry. Station in the Southern Railway, 152 
miles south of JIADRAS-EGMORE^ Ry. STATION) You are 
cordially iimted to attend and participate in the proceedings. 

2. The inaugural meeting will be held in the Srinivasa Sastri 
Hall of the Annamaiai University at 11 a m on Monday, the 26th 
Deceber Sri S. Radhaknshnan, Vice-President of India hag 
hndly consented to open the proceedings Members are requested 
to be in then seats half an hour earlier. 


8. All Sectional meetings, symposium, public lectures with 
lanteim slides, council meetings and the entertainment programmes 
wP! he iffilo’ m ffte various haiVs of the Ohiversiih'. 


4. Arrangements for the Boarding and Lodging of the mem' 
bars, who have got themselves enrolled as members, will be made 
in the Hostds of the University. 


5 Members will alight at Chidambaram By. Station for 
Annamalainagar. Members, are requested kindly to mtimate to ns 
the date and the tram by winch they intend to arnve, beiore the 
10th of December at the latest An abstract of tram timmgs irom 
MADRAS EGMOEE to CHIDAMBARAM and back, as well as to 
other places of interest m South is enclosed for the benefit Oi mem- 
bers. Transport will be ananged for members fi'om Cludambaram 
Ry. Station to Aiisamalsjnagar Jlerabers are regiieacao to DTmg' 
light Adding them. 

[It will not be possible for members to secure suitable accom- 
modation outside the Univeraity campus ] 


« Members are requested to write directly to he Station 

ij:, stb- “"VKsr 

for thar retmn to us the date on wWch they intend 

to'SeiAir veto W. so that we might inform the 
Railway authorities accordmgly. 
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Yada kho hkagava Uruvelayam viharati najja Neranjaraja tire 
Ajapalanigrodhe pathamabhisambuddho, atha kho maro papima 
yena bhagava tenupasamkami, Upasamkamitva bhagavantam utada- 
voca “Parfiiibbatn’dani bhante, bhagava, partaibbatu sugato, parinib- 
banakalo’dani bhante, bhagavato” ti. Atha kho bhagava maram 
papifflantam etadavoca; “Na tavaham papiisa, parinibbayissami 
yava me bhikkhu bhavissanti viyatt avinita visarada bahiissuta 
dharamadhara dhammanudhammapatipaiina samicipatipamia anu- 
dhammacai'ino sakam acariyakam uggahetva adkkhissanti deses- 
santi paPnapessanti patthapessanM vivariasanti vibhajissanti utteni- 
kariasanti uppanam parappavadam sahadbammena simiggaMtam 
niggahitva sappatihariyam dhammam dessessanti. Na tavaham 
papima parinibbayissami yava me bhikkhumyo na savika bhavis- 
santi viyatta/pe/dhamam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, pari- 
nibbayissami yava me upasaka na savaka bhavissanti viyatta/pe/ 
dhammam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava 
me iipasika na savika bhavissanti viyatta/pe/dhammam desessanti. 
Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava me jdam brahmacari- 
yam na iddhamceva bhavissati pMtanca vittharitam bahujannam 
puthubhutam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam’’ti, 


Yada ca kho pana bhagava katabiiddhakicco suhito paripnnno 
Capale cetiyo viharati, sasanam sa kho bhagavato iddhamceva ahosi 
phitam ea vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutamtada maro papima 
bhagavantam upasamkamitva etadavoca; “Parinibbatudani bhante, 
bhagava patinibbatu sugato parinibbanaialo’dani bhante, bhaga- 
vato. Bhasita kho panesa bhante, bhagavata vaca: ‘Na tavaham 
papima, parinibbayissami, yava me bhitthu na savaka bhavissanti/ 
pe/yava me bhikkhuniyo na savika bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasaka 
na savaka bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasika na savika bhavissanti/ 
pe/yava me idam brahmacariyam na iddhamceva bhavissati phit- 
anca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutam yava deva manussehi 
siippakasitanti. Etarahi kho pa5ia bhante, bhagavato brabma- 
cariyam iddhamceva phitan ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhu- 
tam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam. Parinibbatu’dani bhante, 
bhagava parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani tonte, bhaga- 
vato”ti. 


Evam vadamane kho pana mare bhagava sakam sasanam 
baddhamulam bahujannam vittharitam ca viditva maram papi- 
mantam~“Appossukko tvam papima, hohi, na ciram tathagatassa 
parinibbanam bhavissati, ito tinnam masanam accayena tathagato 
parinibbayissati” ti vatva ayusamkbaram ossaji. 


Ossajitva ca kho pana bhapva ayiisamkharam sassnassa 
ciratthitimakamkhamano yaya patipadaya tam addhaniyam assa 
ciratthitikam tam pakssetiikamo bhikkhusangam sasnipatepetva 
etadavoca: “Tasmatiha bhikHiave, ye te maya dhamma abhinna 
desita te vo sadhukam uggahetva asevitabba bhavetabbs bahulika- 
tabba, yatnandam brahmacariyam addhaniyam assa eiratthitilcam 
tadassa bahuja'iiahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya 
etthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussanam" ti. 
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2-SO p.m.— Sectional meetings-Meeting of the executive 

Committee. 

5-00 p.m.— TEA at the Senate Hall. 

5-30 p.m.— Concluding session at the Sastri Hall. 

8-00 p.m.— Dance-Sasti'i Hall. 

EXHIBITION: h the Diirary Hall {Upstairs) open betmen 
2 p.m. and 5 p.m, on all the dap of the conference 

Sectional Meetings for Reading of Papers: 

Vedic.— Eooin No. 27 
Classical Sanskrit.— Room No. 26 
History— Room No 16 

Religion and philosophy.— Mathematics Hall No. 5 

Linguistics.— Botany Hall 

Pali and Buddhism.— Room No. 24 

Prakirit and Jainism.- Room No. 31 

Arabic and Persian- Room No 23 

Islamic Culture.— Room No. 22 

Iranian Culture.— Room No. 21 

Technical Sciences and Fine Arts.— Room No. 33 

Archaeology.— Room No. 18 

Dravidian Culture,— Mathematics Hall No, 1 

Tamil.— Room No, 10. 

Daily routine for delegates 
7-00 a.m.— Breakfast (in the Dinning Halls) 

1-00 p.m.— Lunch ” 

7-00 p.m.— Dinner ” 

ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

18th Session 
AMamaki Unmrsitg 


Entertainment 

Concert Pageant: 

27th December 1955, 8-SO p.ra, to 10-30 p.m. 

Participants: 

Artistes of the Saraswathi Cana Nilayam, Madras and others. 

Note:— India, in the course of her long cultural history, has 
evolved many types of concerts. There are concerts belonging to 
the realms of art music, sacred music, dance music, folk music and 
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Hiartial music, besides operas and dance dramas. In to-day’s pro- 
gramme the different types of concerte are presented approximately 
m the order of their evolution. 

Folk music is the earliest; next comes devotional music and 
still later art music m all its ramified forms. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Invocatory Song. 

2. Folk music and folk daace: Kiimmi, Kolattam and Pinnal 

Kolattam. 

3. Vedic music: Rig and Saman chants. 

4. Tevaram: Tirugnana Sambandar -(7th cen. A.D.) sing 

ing a hymn extempore in front of a temple. 

5. Jayadeva (llth cen.) singing an ashtapadi hymn and his 

wife Padmavathi dancing to it. 

6. Arunagirinathar (15th cent.) singing a Tiruppugazh song. 

7. A scene from the Telugu opera: Pallaki Seva Prabandhsm 

of Shahaji Maharaja (1684-1710). 

8. A scene from a 'Knravanji Dataka— folk dance drama. 

9. Divayanama Sankirtatiam; Bhajana as an institution and 

as a form of group worship comes into existence with 
all its ritualistic details in the early 18th century. 

10. Kalakshepam (19th cent. Kirtan). An episode from the 

story of Kuchela. 

11. Eharatanatyam— TiUana. 

12 An item of Martial music (Veera gitam)— a victorious army 
being welcomed with music and dance. 

13. A scene from the Telugu opera: Nowkacharitrain of Thva- 

garaja. 

14. Sangita Rangavalli— musical koiam. 

15. A modem concert with Ml accompaniments. 

16. Latest developments-Seven stringed Voilin-a solo item. 


MANGALAM. 
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APPENDIX III 


List of Donors: 

Rs. 

1. GoTernraent of India; 1,000/- 

2. Goveinraent of Madras: 1,000/- 

3. Shri M, A, Chidambaram Chettiar: 250/- 

4. Thiruvaduthurai Athinam: 200/- 

5. Shri Karumuthu Thyagaraja Chettiar: 50/- 

S, Shri D. P. Karmarkar; 10/- 



List op Lfe-Membees op the All-India Oriental 


CONFEKENCE. 


1. Mm. Dr. P, V. Kane, M.A., LL.M , D.Litt., Angre’s Wacii, 
Girgaon, Bombay 

2 Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Esijr., Director of Archaeo- 

logy, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

3 H H Maharaja Sri Vibhutmarain Sngh Bahadur, B, A., 

Fort, Earanagar, Banars State, U.P. 

4. Mahanta Sri Shivacharan Bharati Shastri, Jlathadhish, 

Dularpur Math, PO. Teghara, Dist. Monghyr (Bihar) 

5. Dr. B C. Law, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 43, Kailas Bose Street, 

Calcutta. 


6. Kumar Sri Taianand Sinha, B.A,, M.L.A., Zamindar, 
Chauri Kothi, Bhagalpur. 


7 Sir HargoYind Misra, Kt, O.B.E., Misra Hosiery, Kanpur, 

(K.P.) 


8 . Dr Nilakantha Dutt, B L., Ph D. D Litt,, Post Graduate Dept, 
of Pah and Ancient Indian £ 15(017 and Culture, Calcutta 
University, 39, Kamanand, Chatterji Street Calcutta. 

9 Sri Gangananda Sinha, M.A., M.L.C,, ‘Sachiva Sadan', 
Daibhanga. 

10. Kumar Sri Krishnananda Smgji, Krishnagarh Estate, 

Sultangunj, P.O. Bhagalpur 

11. Dewan Bahadur Sri Kameshwar Narain Singh ji, Narahan 

Estate, P.O. Narahan, Darbhanga. 

12 H. E Sri M. S. Aney, M.A., LL.B., Govemor of Bihar, 
Patna. 


13. Sri Awadh Bihau Prasad, Banglagarh, Darhhanga. 

14. Sn Chhogmal Chopra, President Jam Swetambar Ta’apan- 

thi Mahasabha, 201, Harrison Eoad, Calcutta. 

15. Sri Lakshman Prasad Singh ji, Rai Sahib Ki Deorhi, 

Darbhanga. 

16. Sri Jyoti Prasad Singh, Mubbi, Darbhanga. 

17. Sri Dmesa Mishra, Kaithar Estate, Katihar, Dist Purnea. 
18 Sri Ram Prasad Singh ji, Anandabhavan, Darbhanga. 

19. B. Sri Padmanabha Prasad ji, Padma Kutir, Darhhanga 

20, Sri Jagdish Nandan Singh ji, Madhuhani Estate, Madhu- 

bani, Darbhanga. 
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21. Sri N, Malliiarjuna Sastri, Prindpal, Sricha^dra 

Eajendra Veda Maha-Pathashala, Cherajput, Bangalore. 

22. Sri Jagannath Mishra, Dilkhusbagh, Palace, Darbhanga. 

23. Sir C. P. N. Singh, Kt., Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 

Patna. 

24. Kumar Shri Baidyanath Chaudhury, B.A., Durgaganj, 

Purnea. 

25. Sri Jugeshwar Singh Saheb, Mubi Deorhi, Darbhanga. 

2G. Sri Rukamanda Bairoliya, Bara Bazar, Darbhanga. 

27. Sri Kaladhari Singhji, Raghopm- Deorhi, P.O. Sakri, 

District Darbhanga. 

28. Sri N. P. Daruka, Gulloo Bara, Darbhanga. 

23. Raja Bahadur Snman Visheshwar Svnghji, Bela Palace, 
Darbhanga. 

30. Sriman Chandradhari Singhji, Chandranagar Deorhi, Ranti, 

Ranti, P.O. Madhubani, District Darbhanga. 

31. Dr. Amaranatha Jha, M.A., DLitt., LL.D., F.RS.L., 

Sahityavidyavachaspati, Maya, George Town, Allahabad. 

32. Sri Ma'nti'adhari Singh, Madhubani Estate, Madhubani, 

Darbhanga 

83. Sri Rainachandra Narayan Natu, M.A., 689, Sadashiv Peth, 
Natu Bag, Poona-2. 

34. Shrimant Shamji Kheta, Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 

35. Lala Jal Naram, Mohan Nagar, Nagpur. 

36. Seth Gopaldas Mohta, Temple Road, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

37. Shrimant D. C Sutaria, Proprietor, Bombay Cycle Stores, 

Mahal, Nagpur. 

38. Shrimant B. J. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

39. Shrimant G. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

40. Shrimant K. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur, 

41. Shrimant M. G. Chitnavis, Clutnavispura, Nagpur. 

42. Shrimant P. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

43. Shrimant K. S. Chitnavis, Landlord, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

44. Shrimant D. K. Desmukh, Jahagirdar of Parwa, Disk 

Yeotmal. 

45. Shrimant L. S. Desmukh, Mahal, Nagpur. 

45. Shrimant L. S. Desmukh, Mahal, Nagpur. 

46. Shrimant M. N. Ghatate, Civfl Lines, Nagpur. 

47. Sri Iyengar, Pt. Krishnaswami Nagappa’s Block Shriram- 

pur, Bangalore, 



48. Prof, JL A. E.«,a, Selaied Professor, Sayaji Ganj, Bai'oda. 

4?. Prof. D, D. Kosambi, Deccan GjTakfaana, Poona-4. 

aO Sri Hassan Lai Nsyar, By. Glearng Account OEce, S.T.E.P. 
Sectiou. Delhi. 

51. Sri V. S, Pandit, 8, Setalvad Soad, Napean Sea Road. 

Eomtey. 

52. Prof. Tisva Bandhu Shastri, Sadliu Aslram, HosMarpur, 

E. Punjab. 

55. Dr, B.agliu rira. Old Assembly Rest House, Nagpur. 

54. Sri E. J. Gopal Sl3r.stri, Pantulurary, rpstairs, Masuli- 

pstan, S. InEa. 

55. Sri Hira Lai Amrit Lai, Bombay, 

56. Dr, (Srimati) Ejiiyani Xalik. Calcutta. 

57. Surya Kant, Jullaudhar. 

5S. Sri A. N. Jani, Baroda. 

59. Dr. S. K. BeI\T.lkr,r. Poona. 

60. Sn S. X. Pandia, Lucknow. 

61. SM S. S. Xalwad, Dharwar. 

62. Sliri Baiisiieer Biiat, 

6S. Dr. Iracii Jaliraigir Tar.aporewa'a. Bombay. 



C. LIST OP ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


1. Sri Adiarya, G. S., Rajahmundry. 

2. Sri Adiarya, P., Bhuvaneswar. 

3. Shri Hams Raj Aggrawal, Ludhiana. 

4 . Slin Siirendra Moha’n Aggrawal, Ludhiana. 

5. Dr, Y. P. Aggarwal, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Department of 

Hindi, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

C. Prof. Jagamiatha Agrawal, Jullnndur City. 

7. Shri E. C, Agi'awala, Jodhpur. 

8. Yog Dliyan Ahuja, M.A., Ph.D., Doaba College, Julluiidur 

City. 

9. P. Alalasundaram Chettiar, “Sivanagam" Professors' 

Colony, Tambaram. 

10. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Patna University, Raiiighat Quarters, 

Patna-G. 

11. Sri Amarchand, Ujjain. 

12. C. Anu'itaganesan, 12, Monteith Road, Madras-8. 

13. Shri Anantalal Thakur. 
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55. Mrs. Stephen Hay, Santineketan. 

66. Sri R. V. N. Subba Rao, Guntur. 

67. Sri K. Subraraanian, Annamalainagar. 

58. Sri V. Subrahmaniam, Vailthacand, Trivandrum-l. 

59, Miss Pushpa Thapar, Lucknow, 
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60. Sri D. Thinignanashatonugham, Annamalainagar. 

61. S. Thiniparasundari, Ladies Hostel, Presidency .College, 

Madras. 

62. Sn Udya Shankar, Annamalainagar, 

63. Miss Usha Seth, Lucknow. 

64. Sn S. Vaidyanathan, Annamalainagar. 

65. Sri V. A. Vasudevaraju, Annamalainagar. 

66. Sn K. Venkatraman, Annamalainagar. 

67. Sri M. S. Vimalanandam, Manambuchavady. 



ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Mimites of the Meeting of the Executive Committee 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All India Oriental 
Conference held at 9 A.M, on Monday, the 26th December 1955, in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, Annamalainagar. The following mem- 
bers were present:— 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Shri P. C. Divanji, 
Pro K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, Dr. P. L Vaidya, Prof. H. D. Velankar, Prof. 
R. Ramanujachari, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. S Radhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, was in the Chair. 

(1) The minutes of the meetings of the Executive Committee 

held at Ahmedabad on the 30th October 1953 and the 1st 
November 1953 were confimed. 

(2) The following resolution of condolence proposed by the 

Chairman was passed, all members standing: — 

Resolution 1: “Resolved that the Executive Committee of the 
All India Oriental Conference places on record its sense of deep 
sorpw at the sad demise of Dr H. L. Hariyappa, of the Mysore 
University, who was elected a member of the Executive Committee 
in November 193.” 

(3) Dr. R. N. Dandekar submitted the audited accounts of the 

Conference for the years 1953 and 1954. On a motion 
moved by Dr. P. L. Vaidya and seconded by Pro. H. D. 
Velankar the following resolution was passed:— 

Resolution 2: “Resolved that the audited accounts of the Con- 
ference for the years 1953 and 1954, as submitted by the General 
Secretary, be and are hereby passed.” 

(For the audited accounts, see appendix I of this report). 

(4) On a motion moved by A. N. Upadhye and seconded by Dr. 

A. D. Pusalkar, the following resolution regarding the 
appointment of auditor was passed:— 

R^olution 3 : —Resolved that Messrs G. M. Oka and Co., Poona, 
be and are hereby appointed Auditors of the Conference for the 



years 1956 and 1957; resolved further that the Auditors be paid 
an honorarium of Es. 25/- for each of these years,” 

At this stage, Dr. S. Radhakrishtian arrived and took the 
Chair. 

(5) Dr. R. N. Dandekar made a statement on the action taken 

by him on the resolutions passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee at Ahmedabad:— 

(a) Dr R. N, Dandekar informed the Committee that he 

had written to Dr. Amarnath Jha drawing his atten- 
tion to the failure of the Local Secretary of the Dar- 
bhaiiga Session to submit to the Executive Committee 
the audited accounts of that Session and requesting 
him to look into the matta'. He read out Dr. Jha's 
reply in which he had promised to do the needful. 
However, in view of Dr. Jha’s sad demise, the Com- 
mittee, while rateratmg its disapproval of the Local 
Secretary’s action, decided not to pursue the matter 
further. 

(b) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that he had 

communicated to tlie Government of India the resolu- 
tion passed by the Conference urging Government to 
take early steps m the matter of starting a Central 
Institute of Indology and that Government had ac- 
knowledge the receipt of his communication. He 
further infoimed the Committee that it was generally 
known that Government were taking active steps in 
the matter. 

(c) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that some 

definite steps were expected to be taken by the new 
Executive Committee in connection with the prepara- 
tion and publication by the Conference of a biennial 
Bibliography of Indology. 

(6) Dr. R. N. Dandekar reported to the committee that Vol. 2 

of the Proceeding of the Lucknow Session was ready 
and was being dispatched to the Members of that Ses- 
sion. He further repoi-ted that the printing of the 
'volume of the Proceedings of the Ahmedabad Session 
was nearly completed and that the volume would be dis- 
patched to Members of that Session by the end of 
January 1956, On his recommendation the following 
resolution was passed in this connection:— 

ResoMion 4; “Resolved that volume 2 of the Proceedings of 
the Lucknow Session of the Conference be priced at Rs. 8/- per 
copy; resolved further that the General Secretaries be authorised 
to fix up the price of the Proceedings of the Ahmedabad Session of 
the Conference."’ 



(7) On a motion moved by Professor Ramanujachari and 

seconded by Dr. R. N. Dandekar the following resolu- 
tion was passed:-— 

Eesohtion 5 : Resolved that it be recommended to the Council 
of the Conference that the following ten persons be coopted on the 
Council on behalf of the Local Committee {as per Rule 10 (b) (i); 
(1) Shn T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, (2) Prof. R. Ramanujachari, 
(3) Prof. L. P. K. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, (4) Prof G. Subramania 
Pillai, (5) Pro. Avasu M. M. Dandapani Desikar, (6) Dr. C. S. 
Venkateswaran, (7) Shri M. P. Damodai'am (8) Shn S. Ramaswami 
Naidu, (9) Shri Meenashisundaram, and (10) Shri L. Lakshman 
Chettiar” 

(8) Dr. R. N. Dandekar repoited that Pro. A. Siddiqui, Presi- 

dent of the Islamic Culture Section, was unable to 
attend the Session owing to indisposition. On his re- 
commendation, the following resolution was passed in 
this connection; — 

Rmktion 6; “Resolved that the Islamic Culture Section and 
the Arabic and Persian Section be combined and that Dr. Yoga 
Dhyan Ahuj?, the President of the Arabic and Persian Section, be 
requested to preside oyer the .joint Section.” 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting was dissolved. 


E. DANDEKAR S. RADHAKRISHNAN 

General Secretarn, Chairman. 


18-1-1956. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, POONA-4. 


Receipts and Payments Aemnt for the year ending 
31st Decmher, 1954, 

Receipts; 

With Treasurer including two 10 year 3] per ^ 

cent Certificates , g g 

With Poona Central Co-operative Bank S/E. 

-'^Mount 6,733 13 4 

In Cash . , 321 7 9 



23,186 8 9 

Interest on Deposit of two 10 Year 34 per cent 
Treasury Cei-tificales 

420 0 0 

Interest on S.B, Account 

94 4 0 

Subscription for Membership from Lady Wilson 
Museum, Dhararapur (Annamalainagar) 

10 0 0 

Miscellaneous 

0 8 0 


23,711 4 0 

Payments; 

ES A. P. 

By Printing of Note-papers, etc. 

18 15 9 

Postage and Stationery 

48 2 0 

Remuneration to Auditor for 1953 

25 0 0 

C. S, Deshpande 

250 0 0 

^ Pro. L. Hambis, International Union of Orien- 
talists, Paris 

69 13 0 

Dr. Uraesh Misra for books packing, etc. 

8 3 0 

Miscellaneous 

43 7 6 

Total Expenditure . 

463 9 3 

Balance on 1—1—1956 

23,247 11 6 


23,711 4 9 



Balance: 


ES, A. p. 


1 With Treasurer including two ten year 
.per cent Certificates ... 16,181 3 8 

2. With PotJna Central Co-operative Bank 

S/B. Account ... 6,949 4 7 

3. In Cash on Hand . . 167 8 3 

... 23,247 11 6 


Examined and found correct as per books of accounts produced 
to us and information given to us during the course of our audit. 


(Sd.) R. N. Dandekae, 
General Secretary. 


(Sd.) G. M. Oka & CH., 

Chartered Accotaitanis. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, POONA-4. 

Reenpis mrl Paijmnls Accouvl for the year ending 

31sf Decmhar, 1964, 


Receipis: 


To Balsiiice at commencement: 

ES. A. P 

With Treasurer at Nagpur 

4,131 3 8 

Treasury Savings Deposit two Certificates , 

12,000 0 0 

With Dr. A. S. AMar 

With Poona Central Co-operative Bank S/B, 

5 0 0 

Account 

5,889 8 7 

Cash on hand 

344 3 0 


22,369 15 3 

Subsrciption for Memberships 

860 0 0 

Interest on S.B, Account 

499 7 0 

• 

23,729 6 3 

Payments: 

ES. A P. 

Remuneration to G. S. Deshpande 

250 0 0 

Printing of Note-papers, etc 

54 1 6 

Postage and Stationery 

111 15 0 

Railway Freight and carting 

95 8 0 

Audit fees for 1952 

25 0 0 

Miscellaneous 

6 5 0 

Total Expenditure . 

542 13 6 

Balance on 1—1—1954 ... 

23,186 8 9 

... 

28,729 6 3 

Examined and found coimect as per books of accounts produced 
to us and information given to us during the course of our audit, 

) (Sd ) R, N. DandeKAE, 

General Secretary.. 



ES. A. P. 


Balance; 

1. With Treasurer including two ten year 
per cent Certificates 

2. With Poona Central Co-operative Bank 
S/B. Acct. 

3. In cash on hand 


16,131 3 8 

6,733 13 4 
321 7 9 


23,186 8 9 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


Minnies of the Meeting of the Council. 

A meeting of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at 
10-30 a.m. on Wednesday, the 28th December 1955, in the Zoology 
Hall of the Annamaiai University. The following members regis- 
tered their attendence: 

A. S. Altekar, K A. Nilakanta Satsri, Suniti Kumar Chat- 
terji, P. C. Divanji, Yoga Dhyan Ahuja, K. Chattopadhyaya, Sultu- 
mar Sen, Aryendra Sharma, R M. Sha&tii, S. K. Belvalkar, D. D. 
Kapadia, M. S Irani, J M. Unvala, C. C Das Gupta, D. G. Mahajan, 
R. P. Kangle, K. R, Potdar, S. S. Bhave, V M Apte, C. G. Kashikar, 
R, G. Ilarshe, R. R. Deshpande, C. B Gupta, V G Rahurkar, S. Y. 
Dhonde, M. D. Paradkar, M. M. Patkar, T. G. Mainkar, R. N Sar- 
desai, E D Kulkarni, M V. Mahashabde, G V Devasthah, Yogen- 
dra Moti, H, C. Iyengar, K. T. Pandurangi, P. V, Bapat, Kamalabai 
Deshpande, R P. Sethu Pillai, G. K. Bhat, JI Krishnaswami ly^r, 
Miss P. U, Kaikini, T M. Narayanaswami, L. Lakshman Chettiar, 
Chmtaharati Chakravarti, S, P. Chaturvedi, H. D. Velankar, A N. 
Upadhye, H L Jam, A. G. Mangrulkar, A. S. V. Pant, Durgamohan 
jPiWdKitoyya, G- Jf Gnftek; A. L. Thsks:, T A. V. Mwitei’; £. 
Ranganatha Sarma, H. R. Aggarwala, S L Katre, E. V. V. Eagha- 
vacharya, H. R Rangaeaiya Iyengar, N Sivarama Sastry, M, A, 
Mehendale, U. P. Shah, J. S Jetty, C. S. Venkata Ki'ishna, R. Rama- 
nujachari, M. Upendra Sarma, S. Eamaswami Naidu, T. D. Meena- 
kshisiindaram, L P. K, R. Ramanathan Chettiar, K Venkateswara 
Sarma, K. Ramaki'ishna Aiyer, A C Cliettiar, S. Venkatasubra- 
niania Iyer, V P. Rao, P Samba Sivarao, J. M Somasundaram, V. 
Raghavan, R. N. Dandekar. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. S, Radhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, took the Chaii\ 

1, The minutes of the meeting of the Council held at Ahmeda- 
bad on the 1st November, 1953 were confirmed. 

2. Oil a motion moved by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the following 
resolution was passed: — 

Hesohhon 1 . “Resolved that, as recommended by the E^. 
ecutivc Committee, the folloiving ten persons be coopted on the 
Council as per Rule 10 (b) i: „ _ 

1. Shri T, M. Narayanswaml Pillai, 2 Prof. R. Ramanii- 
’achan, S.'Prof. L. R. K. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, 4. Prof G Subra* 
atna Pillai, 5 Prof. Isai Arasu M. M. Dandapani Desikar, 6, D^, 

S, Venkateswaran, 1. Shri M. P. Damodaran, 8. Sbn S. Rama- 
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swami Naidu, S. Shri T. D. Meenaishisundarara and 10. Shri L. 
Lakshman Chettiar." 

3. Dr. K. N. Dandekar reported that the following persons 
were duly nominated in connection with the election of eighteen 
raemhers to the new Executive Committee of the Conference: 

1 Aggarwal, H. R., 2. Agrawala, V. S., 3. Aiyaswami Sas- 
tri, 4. Altekar, A. S.. 5. Balasnbramanya Aiyar, 6. Bapat, P. V., 7. 
Belvalkar, S. K., 8. Ehave, S. S., 9. Chakravarti Chintaliaran, 10. 
Chakravarthi, N. P., 11. Chatterji, S K , 12. Chattopadhya, K. C., 
13. Chaturvedi, S. P., 14. Chhabra, B C., 15. Dandekar, R. N., 16 
Das, Har Mohan, 17. Dave, J H., 18 De, S K., 19. Deshpaiide, R. R., 
20. Devasthali, H. V , 21. Divanji, P C., 22. Divekar, R. R., 23. 
Gupta, C B., 24. Harshe, R. G, 25. Jagan Nath, 26. Jam, H. L., 27. 
Kane, P. V, 28. Karmarkar, K D, 29. Katre, S. M., 30. Mahajan, 
D. G., 31. Mehendale, M. A., 32. Mirashi, V. V., 33. Nilakantha 
Sastri, 34. Panchamukhi, R. S., 35. Pandey, K. C., 36. Parekh, E C., 
37. Pusalkar, A, D., 38 Radhakrishnan, S., 39. Raghavan, V., 40. 
Ramachandran, T. N., 41. Ramaswami Sastri, V. A., 42. Sarma, 
Aryendra, 43 Sarma, M. Upendra, 44. Sen Sukumar, 45 Sethupillai, 
R. P., 46. Shivaram Shastn, 47. Sirkar, D. C , 48. Srmivasachari, P., 
49. Srmivasan, K R , 50 Subramanya Aiyar, 51 Taraporavala, I, 
J. S, 52 Tripathi, K. B., 53 Tnvedi, ff V, 54. Dpadhye, A. K, SS. 
Vaidya, P. L., 56. Velankar, H. D., 57. Venkateswaran, C. S. 

The Council then proceedded to elect eighteen members to the 
new Executive Committee. The President nominated Dr. M. M. 
Patkar, Dr. S. L Katre, Prof. A. L. Thakur, and Shn K. ‘V. Sharma 
to act as scrutineers for the election. 

4. The Chairman then moved the following resolution which 
was carried unanimbusly: — 

Besoktion 2: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference learns with satisfaction that active steps are 
being taken by Government of India for establishing a Central 
Institute of Indology and hopes that it will be possible for Govern- 
ment to bring this Institute into being without any further delay.” 
c 

5. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri moved and Dr. R. N. Dan- 
dekar seconded the following resolution which was passed unani- 
mously:— 

, Resolution 4: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference welcomes the steps taken by the Deccan Col- 
lege Research Institute, Poona, and the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, to reorganise the machinery and programme 
of work in connection with the “New Sanskrit Dictionary” under- 
taken by the Institute, with a view to speeding up and improving 
the work. This Conference expresses its thanks to the Central 
immstry of Education, States, and other official and non-official 
Mies, which have so far patronised the work with financial aid; 
It lurther desires to draw the attention of all State Governments 
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and Universities m the country to the importance of this great 
national literary undertaking and appeals to them to come forward 
to render to it liberal financial help.” 

6. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji moved and Dr. Yoga Dhyan 
Ahiija seconded the following resolution. Principal S. P. Chatur- 
vedi, Prof. K Chattopadhyaya, and Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
participated in the discussion which followed. Eventually the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously: — 

Rmlutim 4: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference appeals to the authorities of the Annamalal 
University that, with a view of matong Tamil Literature more 
widely read and more critically and scientifically studied by scholars 
all over the world, they bring out a Corpus of the Sangam Litera- 
ture, with text in Tamil script and Eoman transliteration and an 
English translation,” 

7. The Chairman moved the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously;— 

Resolution 5: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference expresses ite appreciation of the action of the 
Madras University in sponosoring the tour of European Libraries 
by Dr. V. Raghavan for the prapose of cataloguing Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts sad hopes that the Vwversity will soon piibhsh the Surrey 
prepared by him of nearly 20,000 manuscripts, for which no printed 
catalogues are so far available.” 

After a vote of thanks to Chair the meeting terminated. 


A. S. Altekar, 
Ckairmn. 
26-1-1956. 


R. N Dandekar, 

General Secretary 

18-1-1956. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


Mimtes of the meeting of the New Executive Committee. 

A meeting of the new Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference was held at 3 p.m on Wednesday, the 28th 
December, 1955, in the Zoology HaU of the Annamalai Lniversity. 
The following members were present; 

Dr. R. N Dandekar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. G. V. Devasthali, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Dr M. A. Mehendale, Dr. A. 
N. Upadhye, Dr. C. S. Venkatewaran, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Prof. R. R. Deshpande, Dr. C. B. Gupta, and 
Dr. S. S. Bhave. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar was voted to the Chair. 

1. Election of the President: 

Dr. S K. Belvalkar proposed and Dr. S. K Chatterji 
seconded the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Besoktion 1. “Resolved that Dr. A. S. Altekar be elected 
General President of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 

2. Election of the Vice-President: 

Prof, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri proposed and Dr. R. N. Dande- 
kar seconded the following resolution, which was earned unani- 
mously, 

Resolution 2: “Resolved that Dr. P. C. Bagchi be elected 
Vice-President of the All-India Oriental Conference." 

3. Election of the Treasurer: 

Dr. R. N, Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 3: “Resolved that Prof. V. V. Mirashi be 
elected Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Conference,” 

4. Election of the General Secretaries: 

Dr. A. S. Altekar proposed and Dr, S. K. Chatterji seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution. 4: “Resolved that Dr. R. N. Dandekar and 
Dr. V, Raghavan be elected General Secretaries of the All-India 
Oriental Conference.” 

5. Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan second- 
ed the following resolution which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 6: “Resolved that Dr, J. M. Unvala, Prof. R. 
P. Sethu Filial, and Prof. A. Siddiqui be coopted as members of the 
Executive Committee in the vacancies caused by the election of 

A. S, Altekar as President, and of Dr, R, N. Dandekar and 
Dr. V. Raghavan as Generai Secretaries.” 
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The new office-bearers and members ol the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ali-India Oriental Conference will be as follows: 

President— Dr, A. S. Aitekar. 

Vice-President— Dr. P. C. Bagchi. 

Trea.surer— Prof. V V, Mirashi. 

General Secretaries— Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

Dr. V. Raghavan. 

Other members of the Committee: 

1. S K. Eclvalkar. 

2. Dr. S. S. Shave. 

3. Dr. S. Iv. Chatlerji, 

d. Prof. R R. Deshpande. 

5. Dr. G. V Devaslhali. 

fi. Dr. C B. Gupta. 

7. Dr. P. V. Kane. 

8. Dr. S. M. Kalre 

9. Df M, A. Mehendale. 

10 Pi of K. A, Nilakanta Sastri. 

11. Dr S. Eadhala-ishnan. 

12. Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai 

13. Dr A. Siddiqui. 

14. Dr J. M Unvala. 

16. Dr. A. N. lipadhye. 

16. Dr. P. L. Vaidya 

17. Prof. II. D. Velanlar. 

18. Dr, C. S. Venkateswaran. 

6. Dr, R. N. Dandekar then reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee that letters were received from— 1. the Delhi University, 
2 the Visva Bharati University, 3. the Allahabad University invit- 
ing the All-India Oriental Conference to hold its next, that is the 
nineteenth. Session under their auspices Aftei- some discussion, 
on a motion proposed by Piof. K A. Nilakanta Sastri and seconded 
by Dr. R N, Dandekar, the following re.so!utions were passed 
unanimously: 

Resohition 6: “Resolved that the invitation received by 
the All-India Oiiental Conference from the Delhi University re-quest- 
ing the Conference to hold its 19th Session, under its auspices at 
Delhi, m 1857, be thankfully accepted.” 

Resolution 7 ; “Resolved that the best thanks of the Confer- 
ence be conveyed to the Visva Bharati Univei'sity and the Allahabad 
University for their invitations". 

7. Dr, R N. Dandekar proposed and ’Dr. V. Raghavan 
seconded the following resolution, which was carried unanimo- 
usly: 

Resolution No 8: “Resolved that an Editorial Committee con- 
sisting of Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. R N Dandekar, and Dr V. Ragha- 
van he appointed to oiganise the compilation and publication, under 
the auspices of the Ali-Mia Oriental Conference, of a Bibliography 
of Indology for the years 1955 and 1256 (The Bibliography is ex- 
pected to be published in 1957 at Die next Session of the Conference.) 
Resolved further that a stmi not exceeding Rs 1,200 out of the 



General Fund of the Conference be made available to the Committee 
for the preparation of the Bibliography,” 

I 8. Dr. V. Raghavan proosed and Dr. R. N. Dandeltar second- 
ed the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 9: “Resolved that the General Secretaries be 
authorised to pnnt and pubhsh the index of papers submitted to 
sessions 13-17 of the Conference, which is prepared by Shri K. V. 
Sarma, the necessary expenses for this purpose being incurred out 
of the General Fund of the Conference.” 


9. ' A joint meeting of tiie Executive Committee and the 
Sectional Presidents of the ciiiTent Session and such Sectional 
Presidents of the past Sessions as were present at Annamalainagaf 
was held to elect the Sectional Presidents for the next Session. The 
following result of the election was declared by the General 
Secretai 7 : 


1. Vedic 

2. Iranian 

3. Classical Sanskrit 

4. Islamic Culture 

5. Arabic and Persian 

6. Pah and Buddhism 

7. Prakrit and Jainism 
S. History 

9. Archaeology 

10. Indian Linguistics 

11. Dravidian Culture 

12. Philosophy and Religion 

13. Technical Sciences and I 

Arts ■ .. 


Dr. V. M. Apte. 

Dr. Hormazdiyar Mirza 
Prof, Chintaharan 
Chafaavarti. 

Prof. Huniayun Kabir. 
Dr. Mahdi Husan. 

Dr. Aiyaswami Sastri. 
Prof. Dalsukh Malvania. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar. 

Dr, P. Srmivasachar, 
Dr. Aryeiidra Sarma. 
Prof. T. N, Snkantia. 
Dr. K. C. Pandey. 

Dr. V. Raghavan. 


After a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated, 


R. N, Dandekae, 

General Secreidry. 
18-1-1956. 


A' S. Altekae, 
Clmrnm, 
26-1-1956. 



RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE PASSED DURING THE 
INAUGURAL SESSION. 


Resolved that the All-Mia Oriental Conference, ineetog for 
its eighteenth Session at Annamalainagar on the 26th of December, 
1955, places on record its sense o£ profound sorrow at the sad 
deaths of the following scholars, which have occurred since the last 
Session of the Conference held at Ahmedabad in October, 1953;— 

1. Prof, J. J, L. Duyvendak— Holland. 

2, Prof, Oldrid Fris— Czechoslovaliia. 

8. Prof. H. Deydier— France. 

4. Spalding. 

5. Swami Kevalananda Sarasvati— Wai. 
e, Dr, Amar Nath Jha. 

7, Pandita Ksaraa Rao— Bombay. 

8. Dr. H. L, Hariyappa— Mysore. 

9, Prof. R. V. Pathak— Ahmedabad, 

10. Dr, Saileswar Sen— Andhra and Annamalai Univei- 

site, 

11, Rev. Father Heras— Bombay. 

12, Pandit Madho Swamp Vats— Delhi. 

13. Dr, Sundar Lai Hora—Delhi. 

14, Shri Ratnamanirao Jhot— Ahmedabad. 

15. Shri R. Narayan Iyer— Madras, and 

16. Dr K. V, Eamaswamy, Vice-Consul, Indian Legation, 

Vienna. 



WELCOME ADDEESS DELIVERED BY SRI T, M. NARAYANA- 
SWAMY PILLAI, M.A., Bi., M.L.C., VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 

reception committee. 


Mr, President, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of this University and the Reception Committee, it 
is my proud privilege to weleome you all to this Confeience and 
to this city of hallowed and hoary antiquity, It was Dr. Sir C.P. 
Ramaswarti Aiyar, my illustrious predecessor, who invited the Con- 
ference to this place It is a matter of great regret to all of us that 
he could not participate in this Conference. If he had been here 
he would have shed a lustre on this Conference all his own; but his 
presence at Banaras today is imperative and it looks as though we 
have to enact Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, Though we 
do not have the benefit of his inspiring guidance we have his bless- 
ings and good wishes. 

On behalf of this University and on behalf of all assembled 
here, it gives me great pleasure to welcome you. Sir, the President- 
elect of this Conference. You have conferred on us a signal honour 
by agreeing to preside over this Conference. You are a world- 
renowned teacher, philosopher, statesman and ambassador; veriiy 
you are the “Rathna of Bharat,” radiating the light of knowledge 
and wisdom wherever you go. We are proud that only a few days 
ago you were invested with the insignia of the “Order of Pour Le 
Merit” of Germany— a rare and signal honour bestowed on great 
thinkers like Voltane, Danvin and Carlyle who have changed the 
thinking of the world. I am an humble student who studied at your 
feet in the Intermediate class and I am sure there must be many here 
Hite me. To all those who have had the privilege of having been 
,your students, your presence here is a source of unutterable pleasure 
and pride. 


To you, delegates, scholars and savants hailing from all parts 
of this great country, I have great pleasure in offering a cordial wel- 
come; and to those delegates from foreign countries, whose love of 
oriental languages has brought them here, I am particularly grateful 
and offer a special welcome. All the people of this great land of 
ours acknowledge with grateful thanks the good and valuable work 
that has been done during the last thirty years and more by Oriental 
Scholars in India and abroad, in bringing to light the hidden trea- 
sures of our languages, literatures and histones; and it is their 
fervent hope that in free and independent India there will be still 
greater scope for the continuance and progress of this great work 
m future. I cannot think of any other kind of service which is 
raleulated to instil in the nunds of the youth of our country greater 
love and devotion to the motherland; and such a high-souled endea- 
voiir is a necessary corrective in tee days of materialistic and 
utilitarian approach to the pursuit of knowledge. Here let us pay 
enr homage to the memory of the great scholar and savant, the late 
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Dr, R. Bliaiidailtar, a scliolar of unsurpassed eminence, who repre- 
sented a synthesis of the old orthodox method of ensuring solidity 
of study with the modem scientific and critical approach. His 
pioneering efforts have been a source of inspiration to scholars fa 
this land. The services of Dr. Vogel, who Was in fact the origina- 
tor of the idea of the Oriental Conference as far back as 1911, 
Dr. Gangaiiath Jha, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee and Sri Kuppuswanii 
Saslrigal have all to be remembered with gratitude. 

Here I have to refer with gi-eat sorrow to the very recent and 
sudden demise of Father Heras whom we had hoped to meet here 
m this Conference, he had even paid the delegate’s fee. Father 
Heras was an outstanding Historian and Archaeologist and by his 
researches had added considerably to cur knowledge of ancient 
Indian culture and had thereby laid us under a deep debt of obliga- 
tion and gratitude. 

1 feel so happy that our Pro-Chancellor Dr. Rajah Sir Muthiah 
Chettiar of Chettmad is here with us today. He has been the 
patron, friend and guide of the reception committee in all their 
deliberations and actions. His interest m the welfare of this Univer- 
sity and m the conduct of this conference is unbounded He is the 
worthy son of a great and worthy father who, with foresight and 
wisdom, founded this great institution, one of the principal aims 
of which IS to encourage oriental studies. Even before the found- 
ing of this University he had established two institutions one for 
the study of 'I'amil and the other for the study of Sanskrit, and these 
two colleges flourished under his patronage and attracted some of 
the most eminent scholars in these two languages like Mahamaho- 
padyaya Dr, U. V. Swaminatha Iyer and Ponnu Othuvar in Tamil 
and Mahamahopadyaya Dandapaniswami Dikshitar in Sanskrit, 

As regards the study of languages, the aim of this University 
has been, in the words of its great Founder, ‘to give to the world 
the value of Tamil learning, literature and culture’ Every effort 
has been made by this University to promote the study of Tamil 
and research m Tamil and Tamil Isai with a view to making this 
Institution the rallying point for the study of Tamil in all its 
aspects, literature, history, archaeology, philology, philosophy, 
religion, art, etc , and thereby to fulfil the aspirations of all lovers 
of Tamil. At the same time this University has given due import- 
ance to the study of and research in Sanskrit. In the view of 
eminent scholars all the languages spoken jn India today may be 
, said to be derived from two ancient, independent parent languages, 

’ Sanskrit and Tamil, of which Sanstoit has ceased to be a spoken 
language, but Tamil has had an unbroken history and continues to 
this flay to be the spoken language of Tamilnad. The Mian cul- 
ture which IS our rich heritage owes a great deal to these two 
parent languages. In South India, however, it has expressed itself 
for ages and reached the heart of the masses through the medium 
of Tamil and its cognate languages Telugu, Kannada and Malayaiam, 
Hence the importance given to the study of Tamil in the South, 
ut at the same time this University has given due importance to 

i e study of the sister stream through which Indian culture has 

) 
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flourished through the ages, namely, the Sanskrit language, The 
TJuiversity has already published many research works in Sanskrit 
and only the other day brought out a Tamil ti’anslation of Kautilya’s 
Arthmsim by one of its eminent scholars, the late Mahamaho- 
padyaya Paiiditamani Kathiresan Chettiar. 

Here, I may, with your leave, refer to the view expressed at the 
last meeting of the Sanskrit Parishad that Sanskrit should be made 
a subject of compulsory study in High Schools and Colleges, a view 
which has gained the support of some eminent scholars in India for 
whom I have the greatest respect. But in all humility I must say 
that I do not agree with this view. In my opinion this is neither 
necessary nor desirable. To recognise the importance of the study 
of Sanskrit as an ancient language which underlies our culture is 
one thing; but to advocate its compulsory study in High Schools 
and Colleges is quite a different thing. If the object is to instil in 
the minds of the Indian youth the “unifying force and the oneness'’ 
of Indian cultee, I think it is best served by promoting the com- 
pulsory study of the various regional languages in High Schools 
and Colleges in their respective regions, along with providing 
facilities for the optional study of Sanskrit by those who have an 
aptitude for it or who desire to study it. Most of these languages 
are derived from ancient Sanskrit and their hteratures are full of 
the same philosophical and religious content. 

Now as regards Tamilnad. I am afraid that the inclusion of 
the compulsory study of another language in the school curriculum, 
will prove a needless burden on the young students, because Sans- 
ki’jt is different, especially in grammatical structure from Tamil 
and Tamil is not derived from Sanskrit This measure will prove 
especially detrimental in the case of the backward classes here, who 
only recently have begun to enjoy the benefits of education at the 
High School and College levels. 

The Vaishnavites and their Aeharyas realised the value of the 
study of Tamil and Tamil Scriptures; and realising the comple- 
mentary nature of the study of these two ^eat languages they 
advocated an integrated study of both. The history of South India 
reveals a synthesis of culture to which both these languages have 
contributed.^ The Saivite Nayanmars and the Vaishiavite Alwars 
have recognised these languages to be different ones but both contri- 
hutmg to the same unified philosophy and religion which forms the 
basis of Indian culture I am certain, therefore, that a study of 
Jamil or its cognate languages alone is bound to yield the same 
desirable results as the study of Sanskrit, as far as the preservation 
Cl the unity of Indian culture is concerned. 

f am of the view that national unity oi culture will never be 
^paired by the development of the regional languages in India, 
-h a 1 imposition of Sanskrit as a compulsory subject of 
^dy by itself bring about this unity. On the contrary this policy 

ddrtainly retard the growth of the regional languages and may 
by doing a disservice to the cause of Sanskrit ulti- 
Hiow "®®™h Institutes like the Deccan College, Poona, and 
1 d toiandarkar Institute, Poona, affording facilities for research 
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studies in Sanskrit at the highest level have, in my opinion, done 
more service to the cause of Sansknt than the compulsory study 
of Sansknt in Schools and Colleges can evei’ hope to do. 


This University desires to do for Tamil what the Deccan 
College -and the Bhandarkar Institute are doing at Poona % 
Sanskrit. You may be glad to know that with the help of the 
Union Government, to which we are very grateful, this University, 
in commemoration of its Silver Jubilee, has created a Chair fm’ 
Dravidian Philology, and the compilation of a new Etymological 
Dictionary As Sir William Hunter has observed, “the perfect 
understanding of the structure of the Dravidian Languages will 
revolutionise our knowledge in regard to linguistics in general”. 
With the help of the Union and State Governments it is proposed 
to develop this into an Institute of Research m and the study of 
Comparative Dravidian Philology. In this connection I am glad 
I shall have the opportunity of consultmg the Director of the Deccan 
College, Poona, and other scholars present here now. 

Our National Government has rightly addressed itself to the 
task of developing all the national languages mentioned in the 
Constitution. I do believe that one of the results of our indepen- 
dence and freedom must be to develop all our national languages, 
The creation of regimented unity by imposing one language 
throughout this sub-contment is likely to do more harm than good, 
In the Juatinv of our land the traditiim has alw^va been to encnimiite 
the development of all our languages. I am proud of the Tamil 
language as people in the north are proud of their own regionij 
languages, such as Gujarati, Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, etc. But our 
pnde m each of our languages does not mean that we do not take 
pride in our Nation as a whole, and m those ancient languages like 
Sanskrit and Tamil which underly the culture of our countiy. There 
has always been an underlying unity notwithstanding the difference 
of languages , and so, our national unity, far from being weakened, 
will be strengthened and our national culture will be made better 
and fuller by a deeper and truer study of these languages. This 
has been stressed more than once by our illustrious Prime Minister 
and others. Our culture is varied and variegated. It has unity, 
diversity and variety. Our culture is not the culture of one langu- 
age, one race or one religion and, therefore, we are thankful to the 
Union Government for encouraging and promoting the study of all 
om languages. 


The Sahitya Akademi has now undertaken the task of the 
\i)lication of our National Bibliography and the History of 
pui\eratiire of each of these national languages. We are glad to 
C'brition that jm^DfiiUmversity Professor L. P, KR. Ramanathan 
thaN'aluaWe work in Tamil. We are also glad 
Chettar is ^gover^ent has been recognising the works of 
that Jw, ... TO are happy that Professor E. P. Sethu Pillai, 
emuient sen professors of this University, has been given the 
. in Tamil writmg. Again, the cause of the 

' ^ q will be advanced by intercourse between scholars here 

'* nrscholars in England and America. In this connection, we are 
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glad that the British Council has been inviting scholars from the 
East to visit English Universities. Dr, A, C. Chetliar from this 
University was invited last year, and this year Sri Batt, Professor 
of Canarese of Madras University, has been invited. Previously 
one of our eminent scholars in Sanskrit, my friend Dr. V. Raghavan, 
of Madras University, had been invited. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has been doing signal seiwice by helping the Deccan College, 
Poona, to hold schools of linguistics twice a year. I am glad that 
the Director of the Deccan College, Dr. S. M. Katre, a distinguished 
scholar and organiser who has formulated a scientific study of 
languages, is with us here, 

I am not a scholar and 1 do not like to make any observation 
with regard to the important subjects you will be called upon to 
discuss. I may, however, say that this Conference should urge 
upon the Government the duty of paying more attention to excava- 
tions and to the study and publication of inscriptions. There are 
many places m South India, where excavations are likely to yield 
good results. I should like to mention in particular Kavenppoom- 
pattinam, now submerged in the sea, but once the flourishing 
capital of a great Kingdom, a place associated with two of the great 
Tamil classics, Silappathilcaram and ManimeWai. Marine 
Archaeology has proved very valuable in the Mediterranean Region. 
Tliii tpijilicstj/iD. at sn tax maife, is, wit ewmsh. ami 

indicates possibly a want of proper appreciation of its importance. 

I shall close by saying a few words about Chidambaram. A 
booklet is being placed in your hands and it deals with Chidambaram 
in detail.^ The Nataraja shrine at Chidambaram is specially sacred 
to the Hindus and more particularly to the Saivaites whose litera- 
ture refers to it as “The Koil— Temple par excellence.” The 
worship of Lord Siva in the form of Nataraja, the cosmic dancer 
bestowing grace on erring souls, the symbol of harmony and 
equipoise, has captivated our sages and saints and Nayanmais, 
VIZ., Vyagrapadar and Palanjali of 2nd Century B.C , Thirumular 
of Thirumantoam perhaps of the 5th Century A.D., Thirugnana- 
sambandar, Appar, Sundarar of the 7th to the 9th Centuries A.D., 
Manickavasagar belonging to a still later date and several others 
after them. Also it is sacred to the Vaishnavaites as the abode of 
Lord Govindaraja, who has been celebrated in the songs of 
Thii'umangai Alwar and Kulasekara Alwar of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. 

This temple has been worshipped by devotees throughout the 
country and has claimed among its votaries a great many kings— 
Pallava, Chola, Pandya, Chera, Yijayanagara, etc. The four gopu- 
rams of the temple have been built in four different epochs by kings 
belonging to the four different kingdoms of the South. 

There is no saint in Tamilnad who has not been captive 7 

a u exquisite i / 
ana an these songs deserve a very high place as classics in TL..ii ' 
S .V ™rugnanasambandar, Appar and Sundarar have sung 
mne patnigams in praise of the Lord here, Manickavasagar has 
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devoted twenty-six out of sixty-one decades of Ms Thinivachasm 
to the praise of Lord Nataraja. The coitire work of Thiruklcevahjar 
is in praise of the Loid here. Sixteen out of twenty-five psalms m 
Thirimmippa relate to this temple. The tenth Thirnmurai-riW!!- 
mautiram~by Thiruraulsr refers to this temple as Chidambaram 
for the first time, Pattinattar, the embodidment of renunciation, 
has sung his immortal Natmawmlai in praise of Lord Nataraja, 
The immortal work Pempuramm by Sekkilar was written and 
expounded by him in this Wple. No account of the history of the 
devotees connected with Chidambaram can be complete without 
mention of the great modern devotee, Eamalinga Swamigal, the 
Maiiikkavasagar of the modern age, who has given to the masses 
the essence of Hindu religion and philosophy m the form of easy 
and soul-stirrmg songs in his Tkinmmipta. Umapatisiram, the 
author of seven of the fouiteen Saica, Siddhanta Sastras was a great 
devotee of Nataraja His Kmjil Pnmmi relates entirely to this 
temple. His Samadhi is at a distance of a few yards from this Hal) 
The Chidambaram temple stands for a synthesis of vedic and 
agamic rites. It is a synthesis of Sanskrit and Tamil traditions 

This temple is also a store-house of art, and you will find all 
the poses of Bharata Natya engraved on the pillars m the Gopu- 
rams. Lovers of this art have been greatly captivated by these 
sculptural representations and they have found them very 
instructive. 

This ancient shrine is situated in what are ordinarily consider- 
ed as rural surroundings. This town may not provide the comforts 
and conveniences available in some of the cities; but scholars like 
you are sure to be delighted by the temple, which is a treasure-house 
of religion, history, literature and art. The Reception Committee 
are aware that they have not been able to make you as comfortable 
here as they would like to, but I request you to bear with any shoit- 
comitigs in the arrangements made by ns. Once again, I have 
great pleasure in welcoming you all here. 



presidential address 

by 

Bhabata Raina Dr. S. Radhakeishnan 
Vice-PresidenL of India 

INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 

I 

I am greatly honoured by the invitation to preside over this 
session of the Oriental Conference. I received it with a certain 
surprise for I have not taken an active part in the deliberations of 
the Oriental Conference. I attended the Oriental Conference which 
was held in Calcutta in 1922 and had the honour of welcoming the 
Conference at Banaras in 1943. So it is extremely kind of you to 
have thought of me for this exalted position. 

You will be disappointed if you expect from me any broad 
survey of the wm'k do.ue in Oiienta] studies since the Conference 
last met. I have neither the knowledge nor the competence to under- 
take such a survey. My remarks will be limited to the subject of 
Indian philosophy and religion and even there to one or two points 
of contemporary interest. 

The constructive ideas on which civilization is built are con- 
ventionally traced to this or that country, Greece or Rome, China 
or India. There is an old Talmudic saying— -The Rabbis ask, why 
was the Law given in the wilderness, and flie answer is given: In 
order that no one country could claim proprietary rights over it. 
This is true of all ideas. They are by nature universal. They may 
arise in individuals and may develop their power through comraun- 
nities. But we cannot speak of them as belonging to this person or 
that community. This would be to violate their character as ideas. 
Ideas are not dead things. They have hands and feet. They are 
alive and challenging. They are charged with power. Their action 
is unpredictable. 


II 

Perhaps in this great religious centre, I may be forgiven if 
I refer to the fundamental spiritual values of the Indian tradition 
which may be helpful for fostering world unity. I must, however, 
caution that this brief and general discussion should not be taken 
as a complete or even an adequate account of the different religious 
traditions. 

, The problem of religion arises from the realization of the 
imperfect condition of man. Life is not merely a physical pheno- 
menon or a biological process Who shall save me from the body 



of this death, from the snares and dangers of this world? The need 
for redemption implies the presence of conditions and circum- 
stances from which we seek escape or liberation. 

The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life may be briefly 
indicated. The goal of life is communion with the Supreme. It 
IS a life of realization, a piiosis, an inner intuitive vision of God, 
which achieves absolute freedom and escapes from the blind servi- 
tude to ordinary experience, It is a subtle mterwovenness with the 
realities of the spiritual world It is not knowledge or the recogni- 
tion of universal ideas through a dialectical process or analysis of 
empirical data. It is analogous to Plato’s vision of an irresistible 
haimony with the deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained 
by the spiritual in us. 

asti bnhmeti ced veda paroham j®nam eva tat , 
asmi fahamj bnhmii ced veda aparobam tat tu kathysle. 

This brings out the distinction between intellectual recognition 
and spiritual realization. Ve can free ourselves from the shackles 
of the body and in a split second we can see the truth and be over- 
come by it We see God so intensely that the soul is more certain 
and more possessed by the sight of God than the bodily eye by the 
light of day. 

tad vimo/j paratuara padam 
sado pa^yanii sira/ah, diriva cabur Statam, 

The Brhadaravyaka Upamsad tells us that through sravana, manana and 
nMydsana, we have to attain atma-dariana^ Stm darsanam cddi^ya vedonta 
^ravajia manana nididbydsanam brtavyam ity art/iali. The Muiidaka Upamsad 
says ; 

prajavo dhanult saro fiy atmo brafima tal labyam ucyate ; 
apramattena vaddhavyam saravat tanmayo fcharet.,’ 

vediiliam etam purusam mafentam sdityavamam tamasahh 
parastat * anvbhstim vwi mSdho Mbs brahmam modate 

Intuition is not emotion but the claim to certain knowledge. It 
gives us a sense of divine reality as a thing immediately certain 
and directly known The sense of God penetrates the seer’s cons- 
ciousness, but it does not come like the light of day, something 
external, something out there in space. The barrier that separates 
the seer from the divine life is broken down. It is the aim of the 
seer to live in the light and inspiration of this experience, to be 
one with God m an abiding union. 

The records of these experiences are the Vedas, ‘ever the same 
yet changing ever’ 'The Vedas which constitute the essential foun- 
dation of the entire spiritual tradition of India are based on integral 

1 IV, 4-5 

2 II, 2-4 

3 See SvetM'vtara Upanisad, 111. 8; see also III 21 

' 4 Maitreyopanisad, 2 
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experience. The term Veda, derived from the root vid, refers to a 
doctrine based not on faith or revelation but on a higher knowledge 
attained through a process of intuition or seeing. The Vedas are 
seen by the kh, the seers of the earliest times. The Vedas do not 
give us theories or theologies. The hymns contain reflection of a 
consciousness that is in communicm with metaphysical reality. The 
gods themselves are not mere images but projections of the experi- 
ence oi sigmflcance, of fortes directly perceived in man. in nature 
or beyoni The Vedas are neither infallible nor all-inclusive. 
Spiritual truth is a far greater thing than tho scriptures. We re- 
TOgiuK the truth and value of much that has been proclaimed by 
non-Vedic prophets and we are led egually to perceive the insight 
of many religious teachers in later centuries. The Veda is a record 
of inspired wisdom and deep inner experience.* 

The second factor is the emphasis on the divine possibilities 
of man The great text, tat tva» asi, stresses this truth. The 
Supreme is m the soul of man. For the Up&msadB, as for Plato' 
and Philo,' man is a celestial plant. 

Godhead can be described and approached in various ways. 
The Hindu thinkers were conscious of the immensity, the infinity, 
the inexhaustibility and the mysteriousness of the Supreme Spirit. 
A negative theology develops. Brahman is a reality which trans- 
cends space and time and so is greater than human understanding 
can grasp, muto'yam iitma. Braman is silence. Yet Brahman 
is the continuing power which pervades and upholds the world, He 
is the real of the real, the foundation on which the world rests He 
is essential freedom His difierent functions of creation, preserva- 
tion and perfection are personalized in the forms of Brahma, Visgu 
and Siva, The individual deities are affiliated to one or the other. 
When approaching the different conceptions and representations of 
the Supreme, the Hindu has a sense of humility, a deep awareness 
of human frailty. Even if religions claim to be the results of divine 
revelation, the forms and contents are necessarily the products of 
the human mind. 

esa dm visvakarniJ matefmo sads jananim firrfa/e sannivisfai 

Mi maiiiss maeasibhikipto ya etad wdur anirtas te bhava/iti.® 

Religion reflects both God and man. As religion is a life to be 
lived, not a theory to be accepted or a belief to be adhered to, it 
allows scope and validity to varied approaches to the Divine. There 
may be dilierent revelations of the Divine but they are all forms 
of the Supreme. If we surround our souls with a shell, national 
pride, racial superiority, frozen articles of faith and empty pre- 
sumption of castes and classes, we stifle and suppress the breath 
of the spirit. The Upanisads are clear that the flame is the same 
even though the types of fuel used may vary. Though cows are of 
many colours, their milk is of one colour; the truth is one like the 

5 tad vacanid amniyasya pramanyam.— Vaifeib Sutra 

6 Timaeus. 90 

. ^ De plantatione, see 17, cf. Seneca: 'The place which God occupies in this world 

isiiiled by the spirit in man.' 

8 Svetas'vataraUpani^ad, IV, 17 
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milk while the forms used are many like the cows.' Again, the 
Btegaraio says even as the several senses discern the different 
qualities of one object, so also the different scriptures indicate the 
many aspects of the one Supreme.*" 

In the Upani'sads we find a four-fold status of the Supreme 
Reality — aim catuspS, Brahman, Evara, Hiranyagarbha and Viraj. 
While the world is the form of the divine, / visvarUpa, the cause is 
three-fold. 

podo'sy asarvtt bhmni tnpadasyamrtaili dm ‘ * 

The pohlem facing man is the conflitt between the divine and 
the undivine in him. Yopasstrahhasya says that the stream 
of mind flows in two directions, the one leading to virtue, the other 
to vice; ciUa-nSdi mma uhhayato viihini, vahaii Icalyaiiaytt, tialiati 
cupapaya d'- To overcome the conflict and integrate the personaiity 
IS the aim of religion. This problem has no meaning for beasts 
and gods as Aristotle says. It concerns the human predica- 
ment.” 

There are different recognized pathways by which the duality 
is overcome and perfection reached. In older to see in the world of 
spiritual reality, we must close our eyes to the world of nature. The 
Kafka Upanhad says that man is turned outward by his senses and 
so loses contact with his own deepest self. His soul has become 
immersed in outer things, in power and possessions It must turn 
round to find its right direction and find the meanings and realities 
it has missed.” To hear the melodies of spirit, we must shut off the 
noise of the world. This is not to renoimce the powers of sight, 
hearing and speech. It is to open the inner eye to spiritual realities, 
capture the sounds that come from the world of spirit, sing in silence 
the hymn of praise to the Supreme Being. 

True religious life must express itself in love and aim at the 
unity of manltmd. Bead, necklaces, rosaries, tidple paint on fore- 
head, or putting on ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, medita- 
tion, or image worship do not purify a man as service of fellow- 
creatures does.*" The Hindu dreamed of universal peace and 
clothed his dreams in imperishable language. 


9 gav^m aneka-varniinfim ksiraSyiistr eka-varnatii 
ksiravat pasyate luiinani Imgrnas tu gavom yatha 

10 yathendnyaili prthag dvararl artho bahu gmnsrayali 
eko n*!n5 iyate tadvjt bhagaviiii sSstra-vartmabhih. 

11 RgVeda 
III 12 

1 3 dvau ova cintaya muktau paramanande aplutau 
yo vimudho jado bSlo yo gunebhyab param gatah, 

Two are free from care and steeped in bliss the child inent and ignorant and he who 
oes beyond the (three-fold) attributes 

Cf. amkara ; nistraigunye pathi viaratam ko vidhib ko nisedhab. 

14 II I. I 

15 rudrtkaam, tulasT-kl'-tham fripumirain bhasma-dhliranam 
yatrnli snanani hoitiSs ca japo vE deva-darsanam 

na ete punanti manujara yathS bhSta-hite ratib. 
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met® a pSrvitt devi pita dm mahetoaft 
bsndhivah eiVcbhaktSa a svadeso btoana-trayam. 
udora-caritonam tu vssudhaiva kutumbskam 
vgrSnaai medini. 

The goal of world unity is to be achieved by aMmsa whch ia 
insisted on by Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

The fact that the Tamil classic Tinikkurd is claimed by differ- 
ent religious sects indicates its catholicity. Its emphasis on ahnm 
or non-violence in its varied applications, ethical, economic and 
social, shows the importance which ancient Tamil culture gave to 
it, TmtkLml is used by the Buddhists and the Jains, the Saivites 
and the Vaisnavites. It is called podnmwat or common scripture. 

The other two works of Tamil literature SilappatUkamm and 
MmAnekhaloi exalt the virtues of chastity and renunciation. 

Even Manu intended the message of India to be of universal 
application. 

Had desa-prastitas/a sakaedd agrajanmanah 

svam svam ciritraw ^ikseran prthivyain sarvamanavoh. 

All the people of the world would learn from the leaders of this 
country the lessons for their behaviour. 

There is a persistent misunderstanding that we look upon the 
world as an Illusion and this view is atlnbuted to gamkara. The 
Brakna Sutra clearly makes out tliat the world is not non-existent, 
nitikiu ufdaidhth, that it IS not a mental aberration, rra 
mpnUimt. Of course Smkara affirms that the world is not 
Brahman. As the manifestation of Brahman it is real only in a 
secondary sense; it has what te called vyavahanKa satid. By no 
means is it to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from 
prStibhiisiU salts or illusory existence. Samkara makes out that 
the world is a progressive manifestation of the Supreme: 

ekasygpi kstastfasya citta-t5ratamyat jffinaiwaryaHoin abhivyaktih 
pareita pareiia bhuj/asi bhavati 

In this sacred centre, I may mention the following verse: 

jsgat trayam ssmbhava-nartana sthali 
nitadhirsjo'tra parah siw/i wayam 
sabhs naio ranga iti vyavasthitih 
svariipataii wkli-yutiit prapaficiE. 

The three worlds are but the dancing hall of God Siva. The 
king of dancers is the Supreme God hirasdf. The audience, actors 
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and the stage are evolved and ordered by the Lord from Ms own 
self m association with his i’a/ctt." 

Though there was no missionary motive, no attempt to con- 
vert others to the Hindu faith, its influence eictended to other regions 
like Java, Bali, where we still have a Hindu colony, and other parts 
of the East Greek leaders like Hehodorus became devotees of the 
Hindu faith While missionary religions carry out propaganda 
and are interested in the increase of the number of their followers, 
Hindu religion was not what we call a proselytizing religion, 
though in its great days it had no objection to foreigners accepting 
the Hindu faith. 


Ill 

Buddhism which arose in India was an attempt to achieve a 
purer Hinduism It may be called a heresy of Hinduism or a reform 
witlim Hinduism. The formative years of Buddhism were spent 
in the Hindu leligioiis enviionment It shares in a large measure 
the basic presuppositions of Hinduism. It is a product of the Hindu 
religious ethos. But soon it established itself as a distinctive reli- 
gious tiadition. It split early into two branches, though the nature 
of its thought and teaching is common to its different expressions 
The Hinayana is the southern, Pah or Theravada Buddhism; the 
Mahayana is the northern, mainly Sanskrit Buddhism. Both 
groups claim that they are loyal to the teachings of the Buddha. 
The former la more monastic than the latter. Mahayana has been 
more sensitive to the religions yearnings of the people. While 
Hinayana places ita emphasis on individual attainment of salvation, 
the Mahayana emphasizes the grace of the Divine. It is sometimes 
contended that the Mahayana Buddhism reveals a stage of timth 
greater than that which the Buddha gave to his followers in the 
Pall scriptures as they were not spiritually mature to receive the 
higher stage of truth. 

The name Buddha. means the Awakened One from the root 
bitdh to awaken. The Buddha is one who attained spiritual realiza- 
tion. He gives us a way based on clear knowledge, on awakening 
Buddhism is .a system of spiiitual realization. So in Buddhism 
personal realization is the starting point The religious ex- 
perience of the Buddha is the fundamental source of the religious 
knowledge of the Buddhists. Vduna says that he who attains final 
knowledge fulfils the vow of celibacy, he is the Brahmana who has 
the right to declare the truth." 

From his experience of enlightenment, hadhi, the Buddha de- 
rived his doctrines. The four-fold truth, the nature of man and 
the character of the world, the cause of this predicament, the way 
by which man may rise above it and the state of enlightenment or 
release from siibiection to time are the results of his own experi- 
ence of truth. The Buddha shared with men those aspects of his 

16 Soma-stava-raja, verse 40 Cf. alsoSnharsa* tadeva mpam ramanlyataySli ksane 
raane yan navatnm vidhatte That beautiful form appears fresh and different every 
moment —Naiiiaclha 

17 vedinta-gu vusita-brahma-cariyo, dharmeua sa brahmavadam vadeyya, 
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fxpwicnce which can be expiessed in words. The stale of enlighlcn- 
riicnt 18 beyond definition or description. The Btiddlna refused to 
spfciilate on the nature of transcendent reality. Each of us lias 
to fodoiv in the footsteps of the Buddha who blazed the path. Each 
individual has to attain the experience by his own individual effort. 
Only when the individual himself experience.^ cnliglitenmcnt, he is 
s.iid to toiow the truth or be eniightened. He Is then fiecd flora 
the shackles of earth-bound existence and becomes divine. The 
scriptures, the Pali Tripitakas, are the sources for the knowledge 
of truth, since they record the Buddha's teachings, They me 
BiM ihi'ocm. The seekers of the past and the masters of the 
present attained salvation by devotion to the path rcieiiled by tiie 
Buddha and placing their trust in him. 


The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for each indivi- 
dual attaining the truth. Ilinayana holds that the experience of 
enlightenment which was leahzed by the Buddha is attainable by 
other human individuals if thej' follow the path m his footsteps 
Every individual lias in him the possibility of becoming an erkf, 
who is superior to lime and has conquered the world. Tlie Slaha- 
yana adopts the ideal of Eodhmilva who, though he has attained 
release, out of concern and love for mankind lived m the world 
where he may serve men by bestowing hope and Kuulin? their steps. 
It preaches universal salvation. In Ilinayana the founder of Bud- 
dhism is worshipped ns the Divine. The other deities worshipped 
by men pay homage to the Buddha He is said to be the instructor 
not only of men but of gods. He is to be adored as the saviour of 
men through the truth which he exemplified in Ins life In the 
Jlahayana, the earthly Buddha is the eternal Buddha who reveals 
himself in all worlds Gautama Sakyamum is an earthly incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All 
things are subject to him All existence.? are the results of his 
creation, The 'nature of God-head which has developed in the 
Mahayaiia is anakigoiis to the Hindu conception. According to 
the doctrine of the Trikayn, the Dharntakmja or the body of Dharraa 
is the iiltimato first principle, the Divine from which all thing.? pro- 
ceed and to which they all return It is the ultimate Godhead com- 
pletely transcendent to the world The next category of the Divine 
IS the Smbhogalmja, the body of bliss or enlightenment. This 
.answers to the personal God, who is the creator and preserver of 
the universe He is the deity worshipped by man. Nimamkaijo 
is the manifestation of the Divine on earth. It is the Divine inc.'iT- 
natc 111 human life and history' for the purpose of making the Di\ ine 
known to man. Mahayana Buddhism ha.? scope for the gracious 
'aving power of the Divine, It is not merely by human effort but 
O' divine gr.ace that man attains salvation. 


Tlie Buddha recognizes diverse ways to reach the truth. But 
'vlicn the truth is atteined, the way falls away. One need not insist 
thft it is the only way to reach the truth. The Buddha gives us 
tec pmhle of the raft Any person who wishes to cross a danger- 
ous river having built a raft for this purpose would indeed be a 
too. ii, when he had crossed, he were to put the raft on his shoulders 
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and take it with him on his journey." In China when the fol- 
lowers of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism meet and exalt their 
own religion, they conclude with the chorus: ‘Eeligions are many, 
reason is one; we are all brothm's.’" Pn'nce Shotuko of Japan 
(seventh century A.D.) reconciled Shintoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism; 

Shinto is the source and root of the Way, and shot up with 
the sky and the eai-th, teaches man the Primal Way, Con- 
fucianism IS the branch and foliage of the Way, and burst-', 
ing forth with man, it teaches him the Middle Way, Bud- 
dhism IS the flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing 
after man’s mental powers matured, teaches him the Fmal 
Way. Hence to love one in preference to another, only 
shows man’s selfish passion ..indeed each new creed en- 
lightens tlie old.“ 

According to the Buddha’s Four-fold Truth, the nature of 
human existence is said to be of a fugitive and fragile character. 
This did not mean for the Buddha a world-negating creed with no 
concern for temporal affairs. The Buddha is not only the discoverer 
of truth but also its revealer to mankind. He shares with men the 
truth which he has attained. He shows men the way by which 
truth may be found The middle path of religious realization is 
not only the end of religion but also the means by which truth is 
attained The means of attaining the goal participates in the 
nature of the goal itself. The ethical means and the spiritual' end 
cannot be separated. The end of enhghtnment enters into the 
means. It is impossible for a people who despise the world to pro- 
duce the art and culture which enriches our world. Buddhism does 
not cause men to turn from the pursuits and endeavours of human 
life. 


Buddhism purports to be a universal religion applicable to all 
mankind In the Mahayana, not only one’s personal salvation but 
that of all creatures is stressed, Through their infinite love for 
strugglihg humanity, the Bodhisattvas elect to post-pone the final 
bli^s of nirvana to which they are entitled so that they may continue 
the unending labour of saving tiie souls of all since all are destined 
for Bnddhahood. 

The Buddha entrusted to his followers the propagation of his 
doctrine Under the patronage of Asoka who became a convert to 
Buddhism, repenting bitterly the carnage involved in the conquest of 
Ealinga, Buddhism became widespread in India. Asoka ordered to 
be carved in stone columns and rocks the precepts of Buddhism 
He enjoined his 'children’, i e his people, to love one another, to 
be kind to animals, to respect all religions This zealous Emperor 

13 Majihima NitSya, XXII Cf. theUpannad 
sastrnny abhyasya medhayi jnina-vi|i5ra tat parah 
palalam iva (ihSny5rtl-''“tjet grairthjn as'eaatab. 

The wise one stud' verse ‘'Scriptures intent on understanding their significance and 
(hav' yan liiivat'iim"'vidliatte .He books as he who seeks the grain throws away the chaff 
moment — Naisadha pij^g of Chnstianity in the Religion; of the World, p 60 

17 vedanta-gu vu’ita-tan (1931}. p. 370 
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'telflvod of the gods’, devsn'impnya, had relations with the countries 
of the Mediterranean and West Asia. He sent abroad missionaries 
to spread the Buddhist gospel. Tradition has it that his own 
son carried the doctrine to Ceylon. It has spread to many other 
lands from Afghanistan to Japan. It is a supra-regional religion. 
In the process of its expansion Buddhism absorbed into itself the 
traditions and cultures of the different areas which have accepted 
its message While accepting the beliefs and practices of the native 
peoples, it has helped to refine them. 

IV 

According to Jainism, a Tirthanhara is one who provides the 
ship to cross the world of samsara. The ship is the dharma. The 
Tirthankara is the arliat, the object of worship. Such a 
person revitalizes the dharma of the world. By destroying the four 
Itarmas, he attains the four eminent qualities of sma-jnsna, 
infinite knowledge, ananta-dariana or infinite perception, ananta-rirya 
or infinite power, ananta.suHia or infinite bliss. Endov/ed 
with these qualities he becomes an omniscient being who spends the 
rest of his life in the world for the good of mankind. When the 
self realizes its true nature it is Ireed from subjection to time or as 
it is said, it is released from rebirth. He becomes siddha paramcii, 
the perfect being. The siddha is worshipped because he represents 
the final spiritual perfection. The arhat, the siddha, the sangha 
and the dharma are the four objects of' supreme value worthy of 
adoration. Jainism emphasizes the potential divine stature of man 
and its teaching claims to be of universal application. 

V 

In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open struggle between 
two forces. Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu are the two warring 
jinnciples and in their struggle is grounded the drama of cosmic 
life and human history. The one is the principle of light, justice 
and the good; the other is the principle of darkness, injustice and 
evil. The battle bettveen these two is decided by the victory of 
the good Before the triumph of light over darkness is complete, 
the universe and mankind must pass through endless cycles of 
exhausting torment and untiring strife. Man in the w’orJd is con- 
fiouted by the choice between tbe two principles. Since the con- 
flict between the two principles is universal as to space and time, 
the choice winch man must make is not differentiated and delimited 
hy empirical boundary stones. As a matter of course, those who 
are called to be followers of Ahura Mazda form among themselves 
honds of spiritual solidarity, having nothing to do with empirical 
relations between them, relations derived from considerations of 
race, political allegiance and racial groups. The doctrine is a uni- 
TOalist one, The Avesta says: 

The souls of the faithful of both sexes in the Aryan Coun- 
tries, the Turanian countries, the Sarnatian countries, the 
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Syrian countries, the Dacian countries, in all countries~all these 
do we venerate 

Here we have an explicit definition of a universal religious 
community which supersedes all distinctions of race, caste and 
nationality. A believer, wheresoever he be found, is an object of 
veneration. In the Zoroastrian sense, a believer is one who, irres- 
pective of his political allegiance and earthly origin, becomes a 
follower of Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice and peace. 

Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the' former religions 
of the world devoted to righteousness.’^" 

VI 

Persia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, exerted a 
powerful influence on the post-exilic Hebrew prophets and the 
Hellenic world. Immediately after the two great Athenian victories 
over the army and the navy of the Persians, a vast transformation 
IS apparent in Hellenic religious life, due to the penetration of 
Indian and Zoroastrian ideas. Professor Flinders Petrie, the great 
Egyptologist, m his excavation of Memphis, the capital of ancient 
Egypt, discovered m the Persian strata of the city, pottery, beads 
and figures of Indian type. Commenting on it, he writes: “The 
importance of the Indian colony in Memphis under the Persiah em- 
pire lies in its bearing on its importation of Indian thought and 
the rise of the ascetic movement before Christ which culminated m 
western monachism.’ Reverend Franh Knight writes: ‘Monasteries 
or poups of ascetic devotees living together in a communal form 
and ordering their lives on rules laid down by Indians were establish- 
ed in Egypt by 340 B.C. It is in many ways probable that Greek 
Stoicism was not an indigenous Hellenic product, but mei-ely in- 
filtration via Egypt of beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of 
India.’” According to Plato, Socrates says: 

When the soul returning into iteelf reflects, it goes straight 
to what is pure, everlasting and impartial and like unto 
itself and being related d;o this cleaves unto it when the 
soul is alone and is not hindered And then the soul rests 
from its mistakes and is like unto itself even as the Eteinal 
is with whom the soul is now in touch. 

This state of the soul is called ‘wisdom’, what we call jHam' 
Dionysius who plays a relatively minor role in the epics of Homer 
now appears among the Olympian gods on the friezes of the Par- 
thenon. Between the two dates the incursion of the Dionysius 
mysteries and^ the transformation of Greek religious life must be 
t/i caiwVa ffi ? introduces a new mystical element into the traditional 
He enjoined his Hellenic world. 

be kind to animals, . ^ Zoroastrian philosophy underlies the 
IB Maiihima Nikiya, XXihmpirical World, the world of sense, of exis- 
si;str5ny abhwani^%iormgnted Through music, contemplation, 

palalam iva dhanyirtf’ ajet ^ 

The wise one stud! verse %ipttre 
ran 'ndvatnlfir'- vidhatte ne books as , 
ent -Naisadha , ^(,5 p|jce of CSSdhus (1953), Ip. 1 1 
17 vediinta-gu vusita-laii (1931): p. 370 
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love, man can litierate Mmaelf from tlie sphere of sensory eKperience 
and earn spiritual immortality even now. Thus the religious world 
of the Greeks became familiar with the concept of spiritual com- 
munitj. The ecclesia spirititdts has been a historical reality 
throughout the centuries. Commnnities of men who recognize a 
solidarity unrelated to race, nation, blood, politics, class, or caste, 
who are bound by a common belief in transcendental values and 
participation in divine grace sprang up Heracleitus calls every man 
a barbarian who heeds only the testimony of his senses to the ex- 
clusion of the spiritual harmonies which remain inaccessible to the 
corporeal ear. The Stoic thinkers declare that all men are brothers 
by an inescapable law of nature. 

VII 

The Jewish Bible does not begin with Jews. It starts with 
the story of Adam which in Hebrew means man, admi. Genesis (V. I) 
sayS; 'This is the book of the generations of man’ It does not 
speak of the Levite, the priest, or the Jew but of men. The children 
of earth are viewed as one family. They have one ancestor who is 
the father of all Distinctions of caste and class differentiation by 
blood or descent do not supersede the primary fact of human equa- 
lity. 'Why was man created one?’ ask the Eabbis and answer: 'In 
order that no man should say to another, "My father was greater 
than tjnm." ’ 

Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on ceremonial 
piety, there is also stress on a different attitude to life. Man is 
made in the image of God. In this ultimate nature man partakes 
of the divine essence. The Proverbs describe the spirit of man as 
the candle of the Lord, a candle which has to be lit with a divine 
llame. 

Though man is made in the 'image of God’, 'the Fall 
m ™an' represents the lapse from the state of close relationship 
with God. Now, man possesses the image of God only potentially 

not actually. To conform to the will of the Supreme, personal 
sanctification is essential The flame of spirit must be kindled in 
each human soul. ‘Thus saith the Lord God. I will put a new 
spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh 
and give them an heart of fiesh.’“ ‘Create in me a clean heart, 0 
wd, .and renew a right spii-it within me.’ It is the aim of the 
Jews to create a broken and a contiite heart for God ivill not 
despise it. 


a new man and a new world, a 'turning of the 
f The soul of man is seen as ‘the lamp of God, 

.earehing out all the recesses of the inward parts.’ God said to 
sM ^ Esjodns: /Thoii canst not see my face, for there 

and]™’ Whan the Covenant of God is 
transcendent will become completely 

of tSst Hit (Pimt' ® 


21 Ejclciel, II, 16, 19 
2 
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The Hebrew Bible will not compromise with idolatry. ‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods but me.’ Tacitus says ; ‘The J ews condemn 
as impious all who, with penshable materials wrought into the 
human shape, form representations of the deity. That Being, they 
say, IS above all and eternal, given neither to change or decay,'”' 
Philo quotes a letter written to Oaligula by king Agnppa of Judaea 
in which it is said: 

“0 my Lord and master, Gaius, this temple has never, 
from the time of its original foundation till now, admitted 
any form made by hands, because it has been the abode of 
God Now pictures and images are only imitations of those 
gods who are perceptible to the outward senses ; but it was 
not considered by our ancestors to be consistent with the 
reverence due to God to make any image or representation 
of the Invisible God.””' 

The Jews do not admit into their temple any image or re~ 
presentation made by hands, no visible likeness of him who is In- 
visible Spirit They stress the tanseendence of God. 

The great Commandment of the Jews is to 'love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ In LeviUcm XIX, where we find a commentary on this 
principle, it is said: 

Let there be no bate in your heart for your brother , but 
you may make a protest to your neighbour’ so that he may 
be stopped from doing evil Do not make attempts to get 
equal with one who has done you wrong, or keep hard 
feelings against the children of your people, but have love 
for your neighbour as for yourself. I am the Lord. 

This principle applies not only to one’s brothers or kinsmen or 
neighbours but to all. ‘And if a man from another country is 
living in your land with you, do not make life hard for him, let Mm 
be to you as one of your countrymen and have love for him as 
for yourself , for you were living in a strange land, in the land of 
Egypt. I am the Lord your God.’ Micah asks: ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to act justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ Moses uttered the prayer : ‘Would that all 
God’s people were prophets.’ Isaiah says: 'He shall judge bet- 
ween the nations and they shall beat their swords to ploughshares 

. Neither shall they learn war any more.’ The weapons of 
war should be turned to the service of peace. The nations form 
one family and they are inter-responsible. 

. viir 

religion based on the life a'nd experience 
itn iva dh" Cross becomes significant only when we make it 
f. one en we undergo crucifixion. Jesus bids us to walk the 

- r5Hi^"v,5 

2$ Quoted by Leon Roth Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization (1955), p. 25 
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path which he trod, that we may share the union with God which 
he atteinei ‘Seek and ye shall find.’ Each one must seek for him- 
self if he is to find. The truth latent in every soul must become 
manifest m the awakened spiritual consciousness It is Jesus 'risen 
in the hearts of men’. Then shall we be able to 'work in the newness 
of life’. All things are then made new. Those who raise them- 
selves above their unregenerate condition are the god-men who are 
the manifestations of the new. creation, the promise and pledge of 
the destiny in store for humanity. There is no one way by which 
spiritual rebornness is attained. ‘Marvel not that I have said unto 
thee, ye must be born again. . . The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou heareat the sound thereof, but eanst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.’” In the same spirit it is said: ‘All Scripture 
is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for eveiy good work.’” 


St. Paul says; 'Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you.’" ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you.”' ‘Ye are the temple 
of the living God.”" For Origen, there is a blood-relationship bet- 
ween God and man Though God is the source of our being, ever- 
lasting, transcendent, he is also close to cur hearts, the universal 
Father in whom we live, move and have our being. ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your heavenly Father V ^.N;c:’ct.’” Paul, in his 
Epistle to the PhiUppians, says: out youY’a? salvation with 

fear and trembling; for it is who works in 
and to do his good pleasure.’’ ” assured of thi I ^ certain 
truth, that, corrupt and earthly as hiii man nature is never- 
theless in the soul of every man the fi>e, light i 
(William Law). 'He who inwardly er/terg gjJj of c‘ ' 

trates into himself gets above and beyon/ himself nne i ^ Pene- 
up to God.’ The vital thing for us not to hold ^ niounfe 
to enter into the experience out of wnich it was dei i 
is an iinfimshed creation. He is left t J seek an Man 

For this purpose the Son of God appeared that ho ?’®‘bfetion. 
the works of the devil.’ It is a war that shakes the liestroy 
it is waged in the innermost sou- of man. Love nfn '^®™os: 
easiest way to reach salvation. .H? says: ‘If = mo the 

God, and hateth his brother, he is® ’ 'This Jovo ^ love 

being begotten of God. Whosoev begotten of CnA j birth 
because His seed abideth in himiiod he cannot sin i,o°oth no sin 
begotten of God,’ says John. Lovefonquers the be is 

and anxieties. The practice of Wm the natursl ’bs fears 
ness of God. Jesus looks upon thtet of Qod’c aware- 

self. ‘And all ye are brethren,’ ',/ “ ® ®bildren as one- 

27 John, III 

28 11 Timothy, 111, 16-17 

29 1 Corinthians, VI, 19 

30 Ibid, 111, 16 

31 II Corin hians, VI, 16 

32 Matthew. V, 48 

33 II, 12-13 

34 I John, III, 8 
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‘K any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes and the vain glory of life, is not of the Father, but of 
the world ’ We must love even our enemies . ‘He that is without sm 
among you, let him first cast a stone.’ 

The Cross means physical suffering, earthly defeat but spiri- 
tual victory. Through suffering lies the way to liberation. Pascal 
says that Jesus struggles with death until the end of the world. In 
this boundless Gethsemane which is the life of the universe, we 
have to struggle on unto death wherever a tear falls, wherever a 
heart is seized with despair, wherever an injustice or an act of 
violence is committed 'Hast thou seen thy brother’ Then thou 
hast seen God.’ This was the motto which the early Christians 
had, as reported by Clement of Alexandna and Tertulhan. The 
message is of univeisal applicability ‘God that made the world 
and all things therein . hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth For in Him we liVe, 
we move and have our being, as certain also of your own poets 
have said, for we are all His offspring.’ (St. Paul). 


Existentialism fli'st used by Kirkegaard m the technical sense 
is the doctime which sti esses subjectivity He holds that subjecti- 
vity IS truth It IS a protest against Hegelianism which holds that 
we can reason our way to truth. The riddles of existence cannot 
be solved by 'speculative means For Kirkegaard, truth can be 
found only by passionate seaich, by the existential commitment of 
the whole personality Truth is inwardness Kirkegaard says in 
'Journals: ‘The puip'ose of this life is to be brought to the 
highest pitch of world-weariness ’ Heidegger asks us to pass from 
imauthentic existence to authentic existence, from smsara to moha. 
or nirvana For Marcel the goal is self-knowledge. It is not a 
problem to be solved but a mysteiy to be entered upon reverently. 

IX 


Islam affirms that the spread of mateialism brings about the 
downfall of great nations. The decline of the Greeks and of the 
Persians is ascribed to the spre?,i of godless materia ism. Theolo- 
gical controversies divided Ch istendom, and problems of social 
justice and brotherhood were -neglected Muhammad ai&ms the 
unity of God and the brotherhood of man. 'The Muslim feels deeply 
man’s insignificance, the unceitah^ of his fate, and the supremacy 
Their noets, prophet^ and preachers enlarged on the abyss 
between the CrLor Ld the ireatare Though AUah is a being 
wVjOoiit form and without parts, ‘without beginning or end and with- 
S Sne must be deUed‘Part.ally at least if He is to he 
;r,vXridpd bv man. He is viewed as a personal being, omm- 
Snf ommsefen” omnipresent and compassionate. 

35 john,Vl!i ,7 
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If one has to live a ti-uly Ionian life, i e., a relisious life he' 
must surrender his thoughts and actions to God. 

0 man, Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord a hard striv- 
ing until thou meet Him. 

They are losers indeed who reject the meeting of Allah. 

They will perish indeed who call the meeting of Allah to 
be a lie. 

He regulates the affairs, making clear the sign that you 
may be certain of meettig your Lord. 

The Quran says: 'Whomsoever He willeth, Allah sendeth 
astray, and whomsoever he willeth He setteth on a straight path.’ 
His transforming grace is essential for our effort to draw near to 
God. 


The domestication of foreign elements has been in process 
throughout the history of Islam While the barbarians relegated 
Greek thought to a few monasteries, Muslim schools translated 
Greek classics, absorbed Greek thought and transmitted it later to 
the West where, in the twelfth century, it produced a great intel- 
lectual revival. We generally say that the European mind is made 
by three elements; Greek culture with its contribution of science, 
art and literature; Roman civilization with its code of political 
conduct, law and institutions: and Christianity. The first two are 
common to Jslam and Christianity and Islam believes that it has 
perfected and' completed Christianity. 

Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious teacher has 
faith m his own mission, and his vision and experience fulfil the 
needs of his people. 

There is not a people but a warner has gone among them 

And every nation had a messenger. 

And every nation had a guide 

And certainly We raised in every nation a messenger, 
saying Serve Allah and shun the devil. 

To every nation we appointed acts of devotion which they 
observe. 

For every one of you did We appoint a Law and a way. 

X 

If there are similarities in the religious experience of man- 
kind, it only means that a common humanity reacts in more or less 
similar ways to man’s encounter with the Divine. The .common 
points to be found in the different manifestations of religion should 
not lead us to think that they are organized in each religion in the 
same way. The manner in which these beliefs are con elated varies 
from one religion to another. Each religion is a living organiza- 
tion of doctrine, worship and practice, has an uniqueness and indi- 

36 Quran, XXXV, 25; XVI, 37 
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viduality of its own and changes as a whole m response to the needs 
of the age. While therefore we indicate the area of agreement, 
the distinctive arrangement of the basic presuppositions gives 
the quality to different religions. For our present purpose, it is not 
necessary to stress the differences which are important and funda- 
mental m some points. Even though each sect of a religion claims 
to be the true representative of its specific religious message, yet 
all the followers of all the sects feel that they are bound together 
in a unity. As we are ti'ying to overcome the conflict within each 
religion where every organized group claims to possess the truth 
by the recognition of the unity of religion, even so conflicts among 
religions require to be reconciled, if religion itself is not to be 
defeated. 

The world has bled and suffered from the disease of dogmatism, 
of conformity, of intolerance. People conscious of a mission to 
bring humanity to their own way of life, whether in religion or 
politics, have been aggressive towards other ways of life. The 
crusading spirit has spoiled the records of religions. 

In future there can he only one civilization in the world for it 
is no more possible for different civilizations to live in ignorance 
of one another. The scientific discoveries which have penetrated 
all parts of the earth are making the world one though' the different 
civilizations live by and cherish their distinctive principles of 
life If the world is to be united on a religious basis, it will be not on 
the basis of this or that religion but by a co-operation among the 
different religions of the world. If the different religions strive to 
achieve their common ideals and seek to understand the differences 
in a sympathetic spirit , the world will be relieved of the misery and 
fear which now engulf it The tradition of opposition to one another 
should yield to co-operation The conviction of superiority which 
IS natural should not prevent appreciaton of other faiths and fruitful 
interchange among them. Erasmus delivered the great dictum' 
‘Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it as Christianity.’ We 
must remember the spirit of this advice when we are wandering in 
the obscurity of the Mure If the message of religions is to he 
articulated in relation to the problems of our age, we must give up 
the view that any one religion contains the final, absolute and whole 
truth, and adopt the Eastern attitude that the faith is realized in 
historical patterns, though no one of these patterns should regard 
itself as the sole and exclusive truth for all. We must be on our 
guard against the enemies of truth, men of fixed ideas and fenati- 
cisms 

Between the believers in the different historical patterns, there ' 
exists a hidden common substratum. If we overlook this, we will 
not be able to overcome nihilsm, lack of faith and irreligion. 

If we seek for a joyous reconciliation of the members of the 
huma'n family, we will discern that even heretics have divined some 
aspect of Godhead Just as God lets hts sun shine on good and 
evil. He pours forth His loving kindness on all the children of man- 
kind The witness of the different major religions strengthens the 
view that religion is the hope of man and can sustam the new worlo. 
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teta dvjrasya dhsrmasya nehUsti vip/iafc kriya^’ 

Religion has many doors, the observance of its duties can never 
be useless This view makes for the appreciation of religious know- 
ledge, of the beliefs and practices of other peoples This under- 
standing makes for spiritual fellowship With this fellowship, each 
religion will have scope for full expiession Religious leflection will 
be atimluated by the knowledge and friendship of others of different 
religions We will also have univeisal ethical standards Even as 
the interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim in the West has en- 
riched the experience of the West, that of Hindu, Buddhist and Con- 
fucian has enriched the expeiience in the East, so the cross-fertilua- 
tioii of ideas among the living faiths of the woild will tend to foster 
and enrich spiritual life The sign of hope is the perpetual youth ot 
religions, the way in which thev renew themselves as the world 
changes 

Arnold Toynbee says; 

As I have gone on, Religion has come to take a more 
and more prominent place, till in the end it stands in the 
centre of the picture I have come back to a belief that 
Religion holds the key to the mysteiy of existence, but I 
have not come back to the belief that this ley is m the 
hands of my ancestial Religion exclusively The 
Indian leligions are not exclusive-mmded Tney aie ready 
to allow that theie may be alteinative appioaches to the 
mysteiy I feel sure that in this they aie light, and that 
this catholic-minded Indian leligions spiiit is the way of 
salvation foi all leligions m an age m which we have to 
learn to live as a single family if we aie not to destroy 
om selves’* 

The choice befoie humanity is eithei co operation in a spiiit of 
freedom and undei standing or conflict m an amtosphere of fear, 
suspicion and jealousy The futuie of religion and manlnnd will 
depend on the choice we make Concord, not discord, will contribute 
to the establishment of spiritual values in the life of mankind Con- 
coid alone is meiitoiious, said Asoka Samavaya eva aidbnh 


I 


37 flahtbiiarata Santiparva 17^ 1 

38 When the controversy was raised about Professor Arnold Toynbeess aversion to 
lf®™sivenessof Christianity he affirmed that he s ded ' with Synmachus as against 

I Ambrose with Manglic (who said that 'Even as God has given several fingers to the 
te he g van Han several ways ) as against William of Rubruth and with 
MOhaknshnan as against Karl Adam lean Danielouand Hendrik Kraemer A study of 
History Vo! X, p 238 
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m all cases forcible, conTotsians, and tbat a considerable ninnbct of 
Zoroastrians lived for one hundred and fifty years m hardships in Kuhistan, 
and finally loft it for Hormuz, from where by sea-route they lauded at Diu 
on the Kathiaivad coast, and after a atay of mntcon years thero, finally 
settled m Sanjan on the weit coaat of India, thanks to the refuge given to 
them by a Hindu king called Jadi Rana. The date of the arrival of those 
Zoroastrians at Sanjan who called themselves Parsis is given m the margin 
of a manuscript of the Bodleian Library of Ojeford, Ousclcy 121, and m the 
margin of another manuscript of the late Ervad M.incckji [Invala’s collection 
as Satnvat 772, Friday, the 9th of the bright half of the month Srivan. I 
do not want to enter into a discnssion either on the merits or dements of tho 
Kisse Sanjin or on the exact corrcspondancc of this Saiiivat 772 with the 
CtirisUan dale or on the identity of that Jadi Rani. These points have been 
ably discussed by the late Mr. Shapnrji H. Hodivala m Siiidics in Farsi His- 
tory, Bombay 1920, and by Dr. Mancckji B. Davar in his tytilndl H millii 
mSSi ■'tCs'il ^ I only mention here that 
Dr. Davar puts iho date of the landing of the Parsis at Saiijan .at 850 
A. D., taking 772 Samvat not as that of tho Vikrama but of the Saka era, 
Now, wo know from the history of Tahanstan by Ibn Isfancliyar and 
Zahltaddia, and from tho coins of labansUn. that immediately after the 
assassination of Ynzdagarad III, the last Saasanian ruler, the IspShhads 
of Tabnnstan, who wore princes of tho royal Sassanian blood, declared 
their mdependeucc on 12lh Juno 652 A. H , and it is probable that they 
Btiucl; their corns immediately, although the first known com of the 
Tabaristaa senes IS that of Farrox, dated 60 A Tab., corrospondmg to 712 
A. D, It was only m 110 A. Tab. on the death of Kliutsliid, IspJlibad of 
Tahanstan, that the provinco came under the Arab rule, the first known 
com stniek by the Arab governors being that of Khalid bm Barmnk, dated 
116 A. Tab The first anonymous com of this sercis bears the date 129 a. 
Tab. which would correspond to tho date of the revolt of Vinda 
Hormizd bm QUrin. The issue of the come of Arab governors from 
129 to 113 A. Tab., contemporaneous with tho issue of the anonymous 
coins, suggests that the IspaJibads ruled in the monctamous regions, the 
Kihislan, and the Arabs held their sway only in the plain, as even Khalif 
Harnn ar-KasliTd had to make such a concession m favour of the Isphahad 
Vinda Hormizd. Only after the execution of Milziylir and the conversion of 
his brother Knhiyar to Islam in 8i9 A.D , Zoroastrisnism lost definitely its 
ground in this province to the new faith of Islam. It was then that a hatch 
of Zoroastrians from this Knhistan or monntaraons region of Khorasan 
thought of migrating to India. Thus the date 850 A.D for the landing of 
the Parsis at Sanjan as suggested by Dr. Davar seems to be very plausible 
and acceptable. The tragic account of the hardships which the Zoroastrians 
had to experience at the hands of the conquering Arabs for one hundred and 
fifty years was perhaps applicable to other provinces of Iran but not to, 
Tahanstan. S/ T.fi'r-n'Ljj-J ~S$ 2^ 

It IB true that we have hardly any record of the early history of the 
Parsis in India. This might well be duo to the apathy of the Parsis for 
writing history. In about tho middle of the XI ox XII century A.D., a 
learned Parsi priest, Neryosang Dhaval, traneonhed several Pahlavi 
treatises m the Avesta alphabet, pxoducmg thus the so called Pazand texts, 
and translated them into Sanskrit. This fact proves undoubtedly that the 
knowledge of the sacred Avesta scriptures and of their Pahlavi translations 
was still kept up by the Parsi priests after their coming to India. Now, we 
know from colophons of manusonpts pertaining to Zoroaslnanism and allied 
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wbjccts and from ancient lists of pric=tly families— numgoratis, Skr. iwitia- 
•rakiia— tkc names of the father, grandfather and great grandfather of 
}(eryosang, vi*. Dhaval, Shhphi and Shahtiyar. Thus counting roughly a 
generation of thirty yean, ne can place this ancestor of the Parsi priests, 
Sliahriyar in ahout the X or the XI century A.D. It is well known that 
from Neryosang Dhaval and his cousin Hormaidiyat Eamiyat all priestly 
families are descended. Thus there is only a small gap of about two 
hundred years m the history, lathor m the records of the Parsis, and not of 
four hundicd or more years as it is generally supposed. 

Now, what concernB the knowledge of tho sacred Avesta scriptures, 
we have reasons to believe that it was acquired through the Pahlavi 
translations done in the Sassanian timcs,which were intcrsperiedwith glosses 
and commentaries of the Dasturs of later times. This is evident from the 
Sanskrit translations of the Avesta scriptures by Neryosang who follows the 
Pahlavi version very closely. This scholastic tradition must have been 
kept up upto tho time of Dastur Darah of Surat, who was the teacher of 
inquctil Diipcrron, and still much later, as we shall sec prcseatl). There 
IB no wonder then that Anquctil’s translation of the Avesta scriptures 
WlnwB the Pahlavi version very closely. Since the time of Eugene 
Bntnouf tho method of the comparotivo study of languages was 
applied for the interpretation of the Avesta scriptures. It was introduced 
among the Pnisis students by tho late Mr. Kharshedji Eustamji Cama 
in 1861 A. D. It is well known that tho attacks of Kev. Wilson on the 
Vondidad, so ably refuted by the Dasturs of tho lime, particularly by 
Mr. Dosabliai Munshi. gave an impetus to the study of the Avesta 
soiiptiitos. In 1823-25, a Parsi priest of Sarat, Framji Aspcndiarji Rahiidi 
translated for Seth Framji Cawasji Banaji of Bombay the Avesta Yandidad 
with its reading and translation in Gujarati, which was published by 
tho Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society m two volumes m 1842. 
This translation follows the Pahlavi version faithfully, even the Pahlavi 
commentaries are also translated into Gujarati. Framji was hesitating 
whether he should translate the Vaudidad and thus cvposc its contents 
to the general Parsi public. He wrote, therefore, the Guj.ntnti version 
in a sort of a secret .alphabet, invented by himself with an ingenuous 
mivtuie of Avesta, Pahlavi, and Modern Persian characters, and the 
vowel marks used m the Gujarati alphabet. Ilia original mannsenpi 
of this Gujarati translation is in tho library of Dr. Maneckji Davar of 
Bombay. My article on the samo is pahlishcd in B. B. J. R. A: S., Vol 
29, Parti, October 1954, pp. 42-50. Framji has also translated the Yatna 
and Visparad, and the Khorda Avesta into Gujarati. Among European 
scholars, Darmestetor has given prcfciencc to the Pahlavi version in his 
Zeiid-iocsla. Baxtliolomae, a Vcdic scholar and a philologist, interprets 
the Avesta words m tic light of their Vcdic equivalents, though taking 
recourse often to tho Pahlavi version in tho interpretation of difficult 
passages i g. Tasn, 51.12 and in Vandidad, 7.12 where the Pahlavi glosses 
explain the Avesta words, 

It is to ho regretted that there is etill a lack of uniformity of the 
reading of Pahlavi among Parsi scholars. I am firmly of opinion that 
our Dasturs used to read tho Aramaic ideograms occurring m Pahlavi 
U8 Iranian words. It is for this reason that we have often in one and 
the same sentence an ideogram and its Iranian equivalent. This is 
due to the ncgligonce of the copyist. Bnl tho Dasturs had most probably 
lost tho tradition of the correct prommcialion of the Aramaic word 



concealed m an ideogram, aa it mil be proved by throwing a glance at 
tlie FaUait-Piicmtl Gloiwry. Since the discovery of the Tuifan doenmentj, 
European savants have decided in favour of the Iranian reading of the 
ideograms. In llie big Palilavi inseriplion ofShapnr I of K.labc Zardusht 
and m that of Narsc at Paikuh, which arc bilingual i.c. written m 
Parthian or NoilIi-AVc stern and inSassaniau or eoutli-Wcstein dialects 
of Fahlavi, we find among otlicrs the conjunction nl and the preposition 
pod m the Parthian and ii and pa m the Sassanian dialect. But the 
European savants have generalised the transcription iil and pad (() even 
in the Book-PoliUvi dating from the third to the ninth century A.D, 
for the soke of simplicity, and some Parsi scholars follow in their foot- 
steps. It IS to he noted, however, that Kybeig roads ii and pot 


In recent years, many important articles were contrihutcd to the 
study of the Inlmguil— Greek, Parthian, and Sassanum inscription of 
Shapfir I of ICaahe Zardushl by Sprcngling, Bonveniste .and Ileunmg. 
The most recent publications on this inscription arc Reclienhei snr les Res 
Gate Dm Saporls by Ern»l Honigmann and Andre Maricq, Brusclles 1955, 
and f/iird Cciilury Iran by Sprcngling, Chicago 1953. In the Rechcrchts 
etc, the Greek text is published with its translation and the Pahlaaik 
and Pirsll. lexis aie commented upon, chiefly from the stand point of 
topography of the o impugn of Sli'ipur I against Valerian. Sprcngling 
has loproduccd inlii'hooh the Pahlai 1 and the P.arslk texts snlh tranj. 
lalious and comments The new inscription of Kirlir, .also found oa 
the Kaabc Zsrdusht m 1939, furnishes us further details on the political 
itirci nriigiotnr rtcfi'ecna eiVici (iis iligil prrest eterusco' dtamgcio tuigus 
of Shapur I, Hoimi/’d and Bahr.im I. Before this discovery, he was 
known only through his luscripuon at Naqslie Rajah, published with its 
translation hy ncrrteld m Raihih, Berlin 1924 Besides the Avromau 
doeumont, dated the second half ef the first century A D., inscriplionB of the 
Parthian period aic 1 cry rare A bas relief representing Artabanus V pre. 
senling the diadem-ring or crown to the satrap of Susa has a Pahlavilj 
inscription engraved on it. It was discovered accidentally on the east side 
of the linns of the Eoyal City. It is dated ycai 462 of the Arsacid era. 


I may mention here three silver drachma of Shapiir II, which I had the 
good fortune to acquire, one in Kabul in 1947, the other in Kandahar and 
the third m Herat m 1949 Tlioy are like the ordinary drachms of the thick 
V atirty of Shapur II, But they hcai on the reverse .a fire altar flanked hy 
an attendant on either side and a Parohar, facing to right, m the flame, on 
the shaft of the altar there is the lengend rsst in Polilavi, meaning “true, 
correct ”, on left, between the shaft and the attendant the mint SKST N, 
I. e. Snbosirui or Scistan Two of these coins have on the obverse on right 
an illegible Pihlavi Irngcnd giving probably the name of a satrap. These 
.coins arc important for the early Sassanian history, as they show that Seistan 
was brought hack under the Sassanian rule by Shapur II, perhaps immedia- 
tely after getting the full control of the regal power, as his portrait on the 
coins depict him as a very young man Thus the advantage vfhicb the Saka 
Ksjtrapas and pimecs, enumerated in the last passage of the Pailmli 
mscription, took of the civil war hetween Bahrlm III and Narsch to declare 
themselves as mdepcndciit sovereigns in 293 A D. was wrested from them 
hy Shapur II. We have, of course no record of this event as of the unrecor- 
ded invasion of Sakastiin hy Ardashir I, as Y. A. Smith remarks in Early 
istory of India, 3td edition, p 273. 
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A« to the date of Zarathushtra, I lave spoken about it at length, giving 
the opinioDB of scbolars in my picsidentia! address of the Iranian Section 
at the Xn Session of the All-Iniia Oncntnl Conference iicid at Benaras in 
1943. I have placed it tentatively between the fifteenth and eleventh 
century B. C. on archaeological grounds. I may add that Prof, Carmoy of 
Liege places it with Bartholomae not later than nine hundred B, C., whereas 
Prof. Henning fives it categorically at 588 B. C. (see Zoroiislcr hy kV. B. 
Henning, Oxford 1951, p. 41), taking the traditional dale in the neighbour- 
hood of 600 B. C. According to the Syriac writer Theodore bar Qoni, 
Znratliushtra lived 628 years and seven months before Christ. About the 
linguistic objections against the Iraditloiul dale, Prof, llcnmng says ; " The 
two principal dialects of the Avesta are neither pronouncedly kVestern 
Iranian nor markedly eastern Iranian, that m fact they occupy an interme- 
diary position. This would agree with the assumption that the Gathiis were 
composed in the neighbourhood of Marv and Herat, and the later Avestan 
texts for the greater part in Seistan ; but as we know nothing of the langua- 
ges that were spoken in those regions in later times, and ns no dialects have 
survived there to the present day, we cannot count on definite proof ” 

(iiid., p. 44). 

Then ho draws out attention to tho Khwniozmian l.inguago material 
which “ although it is of very late date— the earliest from the eleventh 
century, the bulk from the thirtccalh-it preserves features of the ancient 
language” (ilid, 44). 

Gcntlcmea, I have tried to show in brief the progress done m the field 
of Iranian studies lu the West and in India in recent years in the short time 
that is allotted to me, and to express my views on certain other points 
of interest to students of Iranistics, on which opinions of scholars 
still differ. 
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I have to express my thanks for the, kind honour done 
to me by the Oriental Conference authorities in asking me 
to preside over the Classical Sanskrit section. I am sure 
the choice has fallen on me for no other reason than that a 
Chairman is an indispensable necessity in such sectional 
meetings and any fellow-worker would do the job according 


Unlike other sections of this Conference, the Classical 
Sanskrit Section is an omnibus section, and all the topics of 
Sanskrit literature which do not come directly under Vedic, 
History, Philosophy and religion, Architecture and technical 
sciences can be included in it. Some of the problems to 
he discussed in this section are essentially the problems of 
Sanskrit studies in general. It should therefore be quite 
justifiable, if, in the course of this address, certain general 
topics are touched or discussed. 

Before I make a general survey of the works published 
during the last two years I may be permitted to say a few 
words about the research work as carried on in classical 
Sanskrit these days. As all of us know, there appears to he 
a sort of stalemate gradually coming over in the research 
activities of Sanskrit scholars. Oriental scholarship of the 
W est has turned round the corner and is now following up 
a new direction of either narrow regional studies or wider 
trans-Indian studies. The interest of Western Orientalists 
does not seem to be focussed on Sanskrit literature as such, 
as was the case a few decades before. The reason for the 
lack of their interest is obvious. Besides their own pre- 
occupations caused by the post-war probiems and attain- 
ment of Independence by India, another important contri- 
butory factor is the absence of new well-planned organized 
efforts for unearthing fresh materials for research work Wc 
know that in the past, the search for, and collection of old 
manuscripts was financed by the Centre and the states. 
Also, we should not lose sight of the fact that it is not every 
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day that a or a to is discovered, or a new evidence 
for fixing the date of Kalidasa or for deciding the relative 
priority of Dandin or Bhamaha is brought forth to; cause a 
Usation among the Sanskritists. 

Even after conceding the above reasons, it should not 
he presumed that we have come to a point of exhausting the 
available material. There is a lot of material available, 
buried in manuscript collections and catalogues of manus- 
cripts. The truth is that Sanskrit Scholarship should 
give up its inertia and proceed ahead without looking now 
tor the guidance from the West. The Western Orientalists 
have rendered in the past invaluable services to the cause 
of Sanskrit studies. Their scientific and impersonal 
approach, enviable thoroughness, and critical method are 
unfailing guides to us and should be strictly followed. 

To me it appears that there are two weaknesses 
we have to guard against. The first is the tempta- 
tion of a short cut to cheap popularity, Many of us, prompt- 
ed by irrepressible are keen to get a credit, as early 
as possible, for having ‘ contributed ’ to the research out- 
put, without earing for the quality of our product and 
thus go on adding to the bewildering mass of new oontribu- 
tioas, Every-body is keen to write something. Pew care to 
read what is already written before. There is, therefore, no 
surprise if much of what is written and produced is just 
incomplete, unassimilated and therefore trash. The second 
weakness is a corollary of the first, viz, averseness to the 
new fields and branches of studies in the research work. 

Here again the chief reason is the dislike for serious 
work, absence of perseverence and determination. Conse- 
quently, the scholars hover round and round the same old 
topics and do not cut new ground. Even in the available 
stock of Sanskrit literature, there is much which requires 
close investigation. In fact, with the impact of modern 
pge, the traditional intensiveness in study is fast disappear- 
ing and is yielding place to scholarship. The subtle 
reasoning, penetrative inquisitiveness and unassailable 
argumentativeness, as exhibited in the works of post- 
Kaiyata grammarians, rhetoricians and Pfavya-Naiyayikas 
Me a taboo to the young scholars. They are mostly concern- 
ed with the of such works and not with t 

It is often forgotten that for the inte’ 
dwoipline and accuracy of thinking, a close stud 
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contents of the standard shastric works of the medieval 
period is not less important. Really speaking, the scholastic 
litoratiie of the medieval period is a great heritage of the 
past, Except in. the sphere of Mathematics, no such intellec- 
tual eminence has been reached in the past by any nation 
m the world. Like scientists of modern times, we should 
apply ourselves to a close study or none-the-easy and 
alistrusc texts of scholastic writers. We should remember 
the famous saying of Patanjali, miafwdl ^ u%i- 

I that IS, a thing does not cease to be (desired) simply 
because we cannot easily understand it. 

It is not only about the works of speculative thought 
that probing deep into a work is necessary. The same is 
equally true of literary and descriptive works also. We all 
know how this method of diving deep into the contents of 
the wfeTOuj; by K. K. Handique has shown the utility of 
such a study. V. S, Agrawal of Ranaras has demonstrated 
the same in his study of Buna’s Harsacharita and Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta, Similar studies of other great works also 
should he undertaken. The need of the time is that each 
great work should be subjected to a close study m the light 
of the knowledge gleaned from contemporary literary and 
architectural records, for bringing to light interesting items 
of valuable iiiforination. Another desideratum is the prepara- 
tion of word indices of important authors and standard 
works. Sporadic efforts have been made in this direction 
e.g, A sherpo (Paris) has published the smw basic 
text (Vol, I, to be followed by its lexicon in Vol, II, T. K. 
Ramachandra Iyer (Madras) has published a Volume on 
concordance of Kalidssa’s Poems. But what is necessary is 
that the work of index and concordance making should be 
systematically planned and carried out in coordination with 
different Oriental Research Institutes in the country. In 
fact, it should be a part of the Oriental Conference activi- 
ties to chalk out a plan and get it executed by the different 
Universities and institutes in a ten year plan, with the 
financial help from the Centre and States. Otherwise the 
purpose in view will not be fully achieved. The former work 
on ifcilidasa lexicon is to be based on the basic text which 
is proposed to take into account the printed texts only It 
would be much better if this Shakuntala-lexicon were based 
on the critical text proposed to be published by the Central 
Government after a systematic collection of all available 
text-material, printed as well as in manuscripts. The latter 
work, ‘Concordance of Kalidasa’s Poems’ published by 



Madras University is in Eoman script and of poems only; 
and thus it falls short of our exact requirements, Hence the 
need for a scientific planning of a comprehensive nature on 
an all-India basis. 

Before attempting a rapid survey of the work done 
during the last 2-3 years in classical Sanskrit, I have to 
seek yourwiw for the that is, the faults of 

incomplete commission and omission. Taking into account 
the vast scope of the subject I am sure I can crave your 
inMgerae mhhemtte. Tohegia'Kith.bigs.ehme.e.aiadplavA 
first, it is a matter of great delight that the critical edition 
of Mahabharata by Bhandarkar Research Institute is now 
nearing completion. It fills one with a sense of pride to see 
that the biggest plan of Indian Scholarship will be completed 
within a few years. True to its own traditions, the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental ^search Institute commenced last year another 
stupendous work of preparing a critical edition of Harivatiisa 
the epilogue of uiwitcT. The indefatigable energy of the 
institute authorities indicates the truth of the saying : 

Another commendable feat of Indian scholar- 
ship is the planning of a five volume publication of the 
History of Dharmashastra literature, which is also almost 
complete. With the publication of its fifth volume in the 
near future its author M. M. P. V, Kane will have the 
immense satisfaction of having completed single-handed 
a great plan undertaken by him. Similar is our satisfaction 
on seeing the progress in the editing of the voluminous work 
of Lakshmidkar by K. V. Eangaswami Aiyangar, 

The Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts Library 
journal and the Adyar Library Bulletin have continued their 
valuable services by publishing for the first time many Sans- 
krit Kavyas with or without old Sanskrit Commentaries. Some 
of the Kavyas are, and dkuf vuM by Rama Panipade, 
(a qw w) by The UfW of Gahgadhara 
(edited by H. D. Velankar) published in Bharatiya Vidya 
(XV-l-2)& aqw few(!n3:^) described in Baroda Oriental Institute 
Journal (17-2-3) are new additions to the Historical literary 
works in Sanskrit. N. A. Gore has edited a very interesting 
named sraq to; of Kavinilakaptha in which 110 
stanzas excel one another in abusing (uiitTOi) one who dared 
to accuse the author with stealing poetic thoughts and 
phrases of others. 

A mong the dramas published in the last few years, 
WU5U (a by the son of Shatanand, (a 

i 
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by Ram Panipade, a of Ghansbyam (edited by 

A. N. TJpadhye) are worth mentioning. A Champn work 
named of Narayana Bhatta, afTfrnnj-JOT (being pub- 

lished serially] are notable works. Among newly publ shed 
commentaries of well known Sanskrit works, one may 
mention the eteby PurnaSaraswati on in Travan- 

core Manuscript Library Journal, that of Arunagirinatha on 

and the of Raghavananda on fiiiw (published seiially 
in Sanskrit College Magazine, Trippuri there) are useful 
additions. V. Ragharan’s edition of (Madras 0. E. 

Mss. Lit. Series) of Jaya Seiapati is another commendable 
publication. 

The Travaneore Oriental Manuscripts Library Journal 
and Adyar Library Bulletins have published many newly 
discovered original works and commentaries. Other munus- 
oript libraries also should do the same. The Deccan College 
Research Institute has published as preparatory prelimin anes 
for its gigantic scheme of the “Sanskrit Thesarus on hirtori- 
oal lines,” of Raghava (edited by Krishnamurti 

Sharma), of Dandadhinath (Ed. Ramachsndra 

Shama), and laRiisr of Saubhari (edited by 

E. D. Kulkarni) and of (Edited by G. P. 

Palsule^). On rhetoric, may be mentioned the publication 
ofarkw^^of Karnapura with Vishwangth Chakravarti’s 
Commentary (from Vrmdavana) and the third volume cf the 
metier of Bha rata with the commentary of Abhinava^upta 
(edited by M. R, Kavi and published by Baroda Oriental 
Institute). The edition of of Dandin (edited by 

V. S. Mahadco Shastri) though still having many a laou la, is 
a welcome publication, as it satisfies to some extent the 
curiosity aroused in 1924 by R. K. Kavi’s very fragmentary 
edition of its initial part only. Another interesting work 
brought to light is feM of Visnukanta Shastri which 
aims to teaching Arabic and Persian through Sanskrit. ^ The 
of Ballalasena has been edited by in 

J. Beng. R. A. S. The edition of old Javanese Eamayan 
Kakawm with special reference to the problem of interpola- 
tions in Kakawinby C Hooykaas confirms the earlier theory 
put forth by H. B, Sarkar and M. M. Ghosh that the 
grammatical iifm ulw, exercised a great influence on the 
literary activities of Java. Pandit Ramajna Pandey has, in 
his a]TiW#i>ifei (published in Sanskrit Bhavan Series, 
Banaras) attempted to bring together with his own bold 
prlticism the ideas partly philosopbioal and partly ling uistjc 
found scattered in grammatical literature. In his 



published by Bhartiya Sanskrit Bhavan, Jallandhar, Oharn- 
datt Shastri has critically examined and diecusaed the 
correctness or otherwise ot various forma and phrases from 
the grammatical point of view with reference to Paninian 
system. The Paniniya-Sritia-Vyalrya (Madras) of Vira 
Raghava (edited by T. Cbandrashekhaian) and a concor- 
dance of Sanskrit Dhatu-Pathas with an index of meanings 
(Poona) hy G. P. Palsuls are other useful publications. The 
latter marks a distinct improvement on Liebich’s lists pub- 
lished as an appendix to his edition of for it takes 

into account all the available Dhatupdthas besides giving an 
index of meanings also. “India as known io Panin” 
(Lucknow) is a remarkable product of the patient labours 
of V. S. Agrawal in ransacking the Paninian literature for 
presenting to us the India as was known to Psnini ; ‘Gcogra- 
fUcal aspects of Kalidasa's IForfe ’ (Calcutta) by B. 0. Law, 
'Love in He poems and plays of Kalidasa’ (Bangalore) by 
Y. Ragbvan, ‘The Viditshaka-ils theory and Practice’ and 
‘Emeuf in Sanskrit Literature’ by I. T. Parikh, ‘Aji 
ftpcrience ’ (Mysore) by M. Hiriyanna are notable recent 
critical studies. The publication of the various learned 
papers of P. K. Gode in the two volumes of “Studies of 
Indian literary History” is a welcome publication and wo 
expect, in its remaining volumes, his other learned papers 
also, Wide range of topics and thoroughness in their treat- 
ment are well-Imown characteristics of Shri P. IC. Gode. The 
conferment of honourary Ph.D. on him by the International 
Academy of France is a well-merited tribute to Ins scholar- 
ship. ‘ Klisemendra Studies ’ (Poona) by Suryakanta, 
‘Kalidasa’ in Hindi by Cliandrahali Pandey (Banaras), 
‘SatsM literature’ (P. E. N. publication) by K. Chandra- 
shekar and Y. H. S. Shastri, ‘ Psychological Judies in Rasa, 
by Rakesh Gupta (Banaras), ‘ TIig Mian Tloatn ’ by C. B. 
Gupta (Delhi) are valuable additions to the respective 
branches of Sanskrit literature, 

It is not possible to allude to various rcsearoli articles 
published during the period under review. A few of them 
are noted here. ‘ BlmvabhMi and the Veda ’ and ‘ Kalidasa 
and Smrili ’ (in J. B. B. R. A. S.), ‘ Studies in the Mtnuyara ’ 
(B.O.L, Institute Journal) by S. N. Vyasa, ‘ Laughter as a 
Rasa— a Psychological reorientation' (Poona University 
Journal) by K. N. Watve, ‘ Two Fyayas in relation to Dharti 
Institute Journal) by S. R. Bhattaobarya, 
“ The Arya metre-Apeep into its origin and varieties in early 
mature (ibid)” by Anjali Mukhopadhyaya, ‘ A note on 
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Parithasa works’ (J. Bhand O.R.S, XXXVI) by K. V. 
Abbyankar. Ramsbankar Bhattaebarya (Banaras) and Iv. C. 
Cbatterji (Calcutta) have been pnrsuing tbeir critical studies 
on Sanskrit Grammar and have contributed many learned 
articles on Paninian and allied systems. G. 0. Jhela has 
discussed ‘The problem of yajnaplmlam' (in J. Bom, B.R.A.S. 
29-1) and has conclusively shown that its ascription to Bhasa 
is untenable. 

With the advent of independence, the interest in 
Sanskrit studies has naturally increased and many schemes 
are being planned by official and non-offioisl bodies. Hii 
Highness the Maharaja of Banaras is said to have planned 
critical editions of Puranas. The Sahitya Academy founded 
by the Central Government has undertaken the work of 
publishing critical editions of Kalidasa’s works and also an 
anthology of Sanskrit literature in several volumes. Recently 
the Central Government had called a conference of Sanskrit 
Professors to consider the place of Sanskrit in all stages of 
education and to recommend suitable measures for giving 
due recognition to Sanskrit studies. All these activities 
augur well for the future of classical Sanskrit. We may 
therefore conclude with KMidasa, ut# uitigm; i 



Islamic Cultdre Section 


& 

Arabic and Pjirsian Section 
PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 

De Yog Dhyan Ahiha, MA. (Hindi & Persian), M.O.L., Ph.D. 

I am grateful to the members of the Executive Committee of 
the All India Oriental Conference for the great honour they have 
done me by electing me as President of the Arabic and Persian 
Section of this au^st body. In all consciousness of my limitations 
I felt diffident while accepting this exalted office which, in previous 
years, was held by scholars of such eminence as Professor Khuda 
Bakhsh, Dr. Sir Mohd Iqhal, Agha Poure-Davoud and my own re- 
vered teacher late Dr. Mohd Iqbal. On being here, m the absence 
of my worthy friend. Dr, A. Siddiqui, the Executive Committee 
have entrusted to me the responsibility of conducting the proceed- 
ings of the Islamic Culture Seetiofn also. While they have thus 
repeatedly honoured me, I find myself still more unable to express 
my gratitude to the authorities. 

I have come in obedience to the call of duty and, have come 
only to learn from you and derive benefit from your scholarly 
deliberations. 

There is a growing need for the promotion of studies and 
research in Arabic and Persian with all the richness of their litera- 
ture and the historical and cultural value of these languages. They 
have made an outstanding contribution in the domain of linguistics, 
literature, philosophy, medicine, art and culture of India. 

These languages are not new to us. 

Back in obscure antiquity the people in Airiyana spoke a 
language akin to the speech of the people of Aryavarta in those 
times. Distance of space now separates these two branches of the 
Aryan people. All the same, in spite of the passage of time and 
the succession of generations, the lanpage of Iran still maintains 
Some very peculiar affinity with Sanskrit. While the Modern Indian 
Languages have, through Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, continued to 
draw upon the common origiual Mo-European reservoir, the 
Iranian language, although coming from the same source, inclined 
more and more towards Arabic for enriching its vocabulary, more 
particularly after the change of its script to Arabic and the conver- 
sion of Iranians to the Muhammedan faith. Inspite of having bor- 
rowed liberally from the Arabic sources, the basic structure of the 
Iranian language has remained essentially Aryan. 

Hindi and Persian have followed different paths of development 
Mwever in certain respects the language of Iran is nearer Sanskrit 
than even Hindi is. ^Not to quote a multitude of other words it will 



These may form some of the various fields in which further 
research and study is bound to be very interesting and fruitful. 

It is encouraging to note that research in Arabic and Persian 
is being zealously pursued. The output at various centres of learn- 
ing in India has been very valuable indeed. The work done by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the Iran Society of Calcutta; the 
Bombay branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society; the Daerat-ui-Maarif, 
Hyderabad, the Islamic Research Society, Bombay; the Darul 
Musanniffin, Azamgarh; the Darul Dlura, Deoband; the Nadvatul 
Musanniffin, Delhi, the Nadvatul Ulema, Lucknow; the Anjuman-i 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu and other similar institutions has been very useful 
tor the promotion of the study of these languages. Scholars at the 
Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Gujarat, Lucknow, the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, the Osmania University, Hyderabad, the Vis- 
vabharati and other universities in India are engaged in a lot of 
useful research work in this field. It is gratifying to note that 
even the newly started Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnatak and 
the Punjab Universities have provisions for the teaching of one or 
both of these languages. Similarly magazines like the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; the Indo-Iranica, Calcutta; the Islamic 
Culture, Hyderabad; the Visvabharati Quarterly, the Calcutta 
Review, the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Burhan, Delhi; 
the Maarif, Azamgarh; the Thaqafattul-Hindi, Delhi and others 
have been adding to ow knoM'ledee of some impo2isnt aspects of 
Arabic and Persian studies. 

Dr Q. S. Kalimullah published his book entitled the Sahl Qawaid- 
i-Tajweed on the method of reciting the holy Quran and Arabic 
Phonetics. He is bringing out a book Sirajiil Balaghat on Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu rhetorics. Dr. M. L. Roy Chaudhury has traced 
the influence of Indian Culture on Arabian Literature m the series 
of his papers published in Calcutta Review. Similarly he has 
thrown light on ‘Albiruni and his Sanskrit studies’ and the ‘Philo- 
sophy of al-Furqan’. Dr. Chaudhury has under preparation his book 
on tile Sociology of the Quran Dr. Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi of 
Delhi, besides his outstanding contnbution to Urdu literature, has 
written very useful papers on Persian poets and poetry. Shri S. R. 
Chaudhury is engaged in the study of Hajjaj b. Yusuf. 

Dr, Hadi Hasan has traced out and brought to light the life and 
works of Persian poet Kahi. A collection of his research papers 
and his Persian translation of the Shakuntala are being shortly pub- 
lished Dr M A. Muid Khan’s edition of the Kitab-al-Firasa is in 
the press. Dr. M. I. Kazi of Bombay who has finished his work on 
Paizi, has been writing on Tazkirahs and some other aspects of 
Persian literature. Prof H. L. Chopra of the Calcutta University 
is shortly publishing his book in Urdu on Dr Iqbal and his works, 
Dr. Ganda Singh, Director of Archives, Patiala, is collecting the 
works of Bhai Hand Lai Guya, 

At the Osmania University Shri Ghulm Dastagir Rasheed is 
about to complete his study of the Euio^stic Poetry of the Prophet 


Muhammad in Persian language. Kumari Shareefun-Nisa is study- 
ing the life and works of Abu Talib Kalim, the Poet Laureate of 
Shahjahan. Shri Muhammad Sayeed is working on the contribu- 
tion of the Hindu poets and writers to Persian literature during the 
Mughal Period (1500 to 1750). Shri Mubarizud-Din Rifat has trans- 
lated into Urdu the Tarikh-i-Adbiyyat-i-Iran by Riza Zadeh Shafaq. 
Dr. Sayyid Namud-Din of V-M.V., Ahraoti, is tracing some un- 
published verses of Emperor Babur and Qasidas of Urii. Dr. 
Shaykh Abdul Haqq of Bombay has critically edited the poetical 
compositions of Anwari. This work as also Dr. Haqq's critical edi- 
tion of the commentaries on 'Dewan-i-Anwari’ by Muhmmad b. Daud 
b, Mahmud Alavi of Shadiyabad and Mir Abdul Hasan-i-Husayni of 
Parhan are awaiting publication. 

“Dara Shikuh; Life and Works’, a result of long years of 
patient study by Dji. B, J. Hasrat was brought out by the Visva- 
bharati in 1953. Dr. Mehdi Husain critically studied and translated 
into English the Eehla of the famous traveller Ibn Battuta. This 
excellent and important work by Dr. Husain, completed after about 
26 years of study, was published by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, towards the latter half of the 
year 1953. The Institute has undertaken to publish the Arabic 
History of Gujarat, entiled Zaffar-ul-Walih bi Muzaffar Waalih of 
Abdullah Muhammad bin Omar known as Hajji Dabir, translated 
into English by Shri M. F, Lokhandavala and Maulvi Saiyyid Muham- 
mad Shakir Sulaimani Nadvi. 

Under the auspices of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Man- 
dala, Poona, Shri G. H. Khare and other scholars have in hand the 
compilation of a lexicon of words etc. from Persian, Arabic, Turkish 
and other languages of Western Asia oceuring in the Marathi and 
Semi-Marathi historical documents. Similarly the Mandala propo- 
ses to publish various official and public documents in Persian belong- 
ing to 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that the second volume of late Prof. H. S, Hodivala’s 
Indo-Muslim History is now in the press and may be out in a year 
or so. 

The Avicenna Commemoration Volume is in the press. Rev. 
Fr. V. Courtois S.J, the Chainnan and convener of the Avicemna 
Millenary Celebrations Committee, Calcutta, has published some de- 
tails of the contents which indude contributions by a score of emi- 
nent scholars from India and abroad. This volume, besides other 
papers, contains an original Arabic work of Avicenna on the Soul 
which has been edited for the first time by Dr. Wilhelm Kutsch, S.J„ 
and another welcome addition is Dr. M. A. Muid Khan’s edition of 
Iban Sina’s so-far unpublished work on Dream. 

The Daeratful Maarif-il-Osmania, Hyderabad, is continuing its 
Works with Dr. M, Nizamud Din as its Director. Some of the works 
recently published by this Institution include;— the Suwarul-Kawa- 
kib of Abdur Rahman as-Sufi; The Qanun-i-Masudi of al-Biruni 
Vol; I-III; the Hawil Kabir, Ehazes, I-III; the Jarh wat-Taadil by 
mn AM Hatim ar-Razi Vols, I-IX; the Miratuz Zaman of Sibt Ibnul 
Jawzi, Vol. VIII, i & ii ; the Dhail Miratuz Zaman, Qutbuddin Yunini, 



Vol. I-II ; and the Tarikh-i-Jurjan of as-Sahami. Besides a number 
of works under preparation tie Kitabu’l Anwa of Ibn Qutaiba is 
in the press. 

At the Allahabad University Dr. Mohammad Ahmed Siddiqui 
has published his thesis on Ibnnl Hanri-va-Maqamatuhu in Arabic. 
He has edited Mma Bazar a work of Zuhuri in Persian. Shri 
Raghib Husain completed his study of the Development of Persian 
Masnavi. 

Professor Khaliq Ahmed Nizami’s two works in Urdu, the 
Tarikh-i-Mashaikh-i-Chisht and the Hayat-i-Shaykh Abdul Haqq 
Muhaddith Dehlavi were published by the Nadavat-ul-Musannii5n, 
Delhi, in the years 1953 and 1954 respectively. 

Professor Najib Ashraf Nadvi of Bombay has edited the second 
volume of the Ruqaat-i-Alamgiri Shaykh Mohd, Yusuf has com- 
pleted his study of Persian Literature during the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan. Dr T. N. Devare’s thesis on ‘Persian Literature 
in the Deccan’ is in print, 

At Lucknow, Dr. Wahid Mirza edited the Ehazain-al-Futuh. 
This work has been published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta Dr, 
Mirza has edited an Arabic work on Islamic Jurisprudence entitled 
“al-Igtesar” by Qazi Neman b. Mohd. Dr. S. B Samadi has contri- 
buted a number of papers on the history of the Abbasids. He is 
editing the fifth Iqlim of Amin Ahmed Razi’s famous work, the 
Haft Iqlim. 

At the Visva Bharati, Shri N. B, Roy has pursued the examina- 
tion of the manuscript Makhzan-i-Afghani and has traced the career 
of Prince Kamrau whose Dewan he hopes to publish before long. 

These details regarding the progress of research in Arabic and 
Persian do not claim to be exhaustive but will suffice to indicate 
that institutions and individual scholars are doing their best in this 
direction. 

Permit me now to invite your attention to some very urgent 
problems connected with the study and research in these languages. 
In numberless Arabic and Persian manuscnpts in India are treasur- 
ed the rich thoughts of bygone writers. 

Manuscripts are our cherished assets. ^ They embody the dreams 
of our poets, the thoughts of our philosophers and the visions of 
seers, irrespective of the medium of expression used by them. Manu- 
scnpts link the past with the present and the future They are 
like riches lying buried. In them there is so much that is woithy 
of our respect and attention and deserves a thorough study. These 
riches should be unearthed. We do not know the number of manu- 
scripts which are becoming victims, unnoticed, to worms, fire, water 
and what not. Each day of neglect might be causing loss which can- 
not be measured. The saddest loss that nations have ever suffered, 
IS that of their precious manuscripts and ancient documents. Rare 



manuscripts once destroyed are lost for ever. Even an Alladin’s 
lamp will not bring them back. They are like courier-pigeons, let 
us save them and hear the message they have to convey. 

In the preservation of manilscripts lies the preservation of the 
intellectual heritage of the nation. Our first concern should be a 
regular and organised search for all the rare manuscripts. They 
should be collected and saved from decay and destruction. In some 
libraries manuscripts have been properly catalogued and are with- 
in the knowledge and access of scholars. There is, all the same, a 
considerable number of manuscripts lying in a most neglected state. 
Many of them are passing from one hand to another. All such 
manuscripts should, in the first instance, be collected and properly 
preserved. 

But the matter does not rest here. Not less important is the 
question of publishing these manuscripts. There is an urgent need 
to compare and collate them, bring out their correct texts and study 
them critically. There are many manuscripts which have not found 
the light of the day. The best way to save them from extinction is 
not only to give them a safe and secure shelter in the shelf of a 
library but also to study them and publish all that is note-worthy 
in their contents. There may be something in them which might 
fill a gap in histoij, which might turn a part of history into fiction 
and fiction into history. 

There is another point which should not be ignored. We need 
immense literature on Arabic and Persian in Hindi, now our lingua 
franca. More and more efforts are required in this sphere. Transla- 
tion into Hindi of the important Arabic and Persian texts should be 
immediately taken up. In Arabic and Persian there is so much of 
literary, cultural and historical value which awaits to be immediately 
studied and translated into our national language. 

Since the dawn of freedom our responsibilities have been increas- 
ing. Now that barriers are breaking, countries are coming out of 
narrow circles and nations are being knit together, in the new set- 
UP) these languages should receive more and more of our attention. 



Pali and Buddhism Section 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 

The Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, 

Aggrama Monastery, Ambalagonda (Ceylon) 
BUDDHISM AND BUDDHIST STUDIES 1954-55 

A peaceful religion like Buddhism is much needed in this period 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Christianity as a world religion 
has failed to create a pacifying atmosphere among the nations that 
profess it In ancient times a battle was fought among hostile 
armies bringing destruction only to the soldiers who were engaged 
in it. But now-a-days war means destruction not only to the war- 
riors, biit also to the innocent population of the world who do not 
interfere in political matters. Even sucking infants and decrepit 
old persons of Japan were killed through atomic bombs during the 
last world war, 

It is gratifying to see that thei’e is some awakening in Bud- 
dhist countries on account of the 2,500th anniversary of the 
Buddha’s demise. This revival of Buddhism is after a long period 
of depiession and hardships of various kinds. Any religion becomes 
corrupted _when it exists for a long time; Buddhism was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. A monk who entered the Order in ins 
old age had spoken corruptmg words even before the remains 
of the Buddha were cremated Anyhow the community of the Sangha 
existed undivided for a century after his demise; at the end of that 
century there arose divergencies of opinion and the community was 
divided into two; and during the second centuiy eighteen sects arose 
from these two main divisions. Then came the gi'eat division of 
Einayana and Mahayana, and later on there came to exist some 
other Yanas such as Vajrayana. As these new yanas were more 
ritualistic than the former ones, Buddhism began to dwindle in 
its mother-land and some 900 years ago it completely disappeared 
from its limits and existed very feebly in the hordei'lands. 

Some 60 or 70 years ago the people of India had a very vague 
knowledge about Buddhism or knew nothing of it. Owing to the 
indefatigable efforts of the Mahabodhi Society, of some Buddhist 
Elders of Chittagong, and through the discovery of wonderful 
ancient Buddhist monuments in vanous parts of the land, India has 
come to understand that she has forgotten for a long long period, 
the most precious production of the noblest of her sons. Now she 
has very willingly adopted his Dharmacakra as a sign on her 
national flag. She is honouring the relics of the chief Disciples, 
Sarputta and Moggallana, and helping Buddhist activities in various 
ways. Meanwhile some of her sons burning Buddhist monks began 
to translate Buddhist texts into various Indian languages. 

All these events are good omens for the future prosperity of 
.iuma. Since the prehistoric periods, India has stood as the spiritual 
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leader of the world; she never was a'n aggressor. Now having 
regained her long-lost independence, she will remain in the future as 
the benevolent and spiritual leader of the world. 

This awakening is not confined only to India. In many western 
ccuntoies societies have been, formed to study Buddhism. Some are 
publishing Buddhist periodicals, some writing books on Buddhism, 
and some trying to build Buddhist monasteries in their own countries. 
Among the Buddhist countries, Burma has taken the leadership of 
propagating Buddhism. Every one of you must have heard of the 
Sixth Buddhist Council now held in Burma, of which I will speak 
later Burma is arranging to establish an “International Institute 
for advanced Buddhistic studies" for which foundation was laid 
by the Prime Minister U. Nu on the 3rd April 1954. The building 
is to he raised on the Peace Pagoda Site, near Rangoon, to the north 
of the convocation Assembly Hall. Soon after the work of the Synod 
is over, the entire group of buildings including the great cave, and 
the series of multiroomed residential buildings with spacious refec- 
tories will be developed into an International Buddhist University, 
contributing to higher academic studies and research in religion, 
history, art and culture with Buddhism and South East Asia as the 
central focus. This main buildmg will consist of a central circular 
building of three storeys. The ground and fii-st floors of this build- 
ing are designed to house the main library, while the second floor 
will be the sacred shelter for the revised version of Tripitaka as 
adopted by the Sixth Buddhist Synod. The three annexes will be 
provided with a general reading room, and auditorinm and the 
institute’s museum, besides other rooms for special purposes. 

Now I am going to give you a description of the Chattha San- 
gayana or the sixth Buddhist Synod. It was inaugurated on the 
17th May 1954, and will continue in five sessions up to the fullmoon- 
day of May 1956. Before this Synod began its work all the Pitaka 
texts were scrutinized for the first time by some hundreds of selected 
Elders, and for the second time they were revised by more learned 
Elders, and for the third time by most erudite Elders. Then the 
Vinaya Pitaka was printed in the press newly opened for this pur- 
pose, under the supervision of very learned persons. They recite 
the revised and printed texts and the printing is not done after 
recitation. 

Meanwhile all these texts are being translated into Burmese by 
able laymen who are paid considerable salaries by the Buddha 
Sasana Council. There are not less than fifty persons engaged in 
this translation work. Their translations are then sent to a higher 
board consisting of learned Elders and eminent laymen. They have 
not yet begun the printing of these translations, but will do it as 
soon as the Pali texts are completed. 

The Union Buddhasasana Council is responsible for this enorm- 
ous task. With the aid of the Government they have spent not 
less than thirty million rupees for this purpose. The Synod Hall 
alone cost them nine millions. This is mot surprising when we 
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On inquiry from the national library of Thailand, it was known 
that no Pali texts were published there after 1943. But one of my 
friends in Bangkok, Mr. A, Guggemos, has recentiy sent me a com- 
plete Dhammapadatthakatha, in eight volumes, printed in Siamese 
script in 1952, However this is a reprint. This commentary has 
been so widely used there, that this edition appears to be the 17th. 
Mr. Guggemos, who is a German gentieman living in Bangkok, has 
translated the Khuddakapatha into Engiish, and pubiished in Bang- 
kok. Another work of his, “Eighty Inspiring Works of the Buddha 
from the Udana”, inciudes the Pali texts as well as English 
translation. 
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Eedi of the deparbneni of Gujarati Slndm, 

Bltamdija Yidya Bkavm, Bombay 

I express my deep sense of gratitude to the authorities of the All India 
Oriental Conference for electing me to preside over the Prakrit and Jainism 
Section of the present session. Though I feel to he unworthy of this 
honour, I have bowed down to the choice in the spirit of an humble 
devotee receiving the holy prasjda at the temple of SarasVatl and hence I 
can crave your pardon if my address is felt to be inadequate or dificient 
on any account. 

The designation of this Section restricts the field of Indology assigned 
toil to Piakrit languages and litoiatuie, and to the Jain studies based 
upon Prakrit as well as non-Prakrit sources. ‘ Prakrit we all know, is a 
very loose term having diverse and vaiymg applications. Tor the purposes 
of the All India Oriental Conference it evcludes from its province at least 
Pall. Linguistically it is couvement to consider Middle Indo-Aryan as 
divisible into the three successive phases called Early, Middle and Late. 
Accordingly the term ‘ Prakrit ’ figntmg in the name of this Section is to 
he understood to covet lE the varieties of Ml A., excepting Pali and perhaps 
the Asaksn dialects which belong to Early MIA. 

The mam tasks, problems and difficiilties of the Prakrit and Jain 
studies have been sufficiently characteriaed and emphasized, time and 
again, from this chair by my distinguished predecessors and many of their 
remarks lu this connection still possess more or less relevanco, notwith- 
standing the numerous and valuable contributions to our subjects smoe 
1940, when, for the first time, an exclusive section came to be assigned to 
Prakrit and Jainistio studies. The chief reasons for this have been 
obviously the lack of interest and paucity of trained workers m the subjects 
of this Section, which, on that account compares rather unfavourably with 
other branches of Indological studies maintainiug a high rate of advance. 
Of late, however, there have been clear signs of growing improvement in 
the above sitnation and any dissatufaetion felt on this score is to some 
extent dispelled by the fact that though small, the band of workers in this 
field of investigation, is an intensely devoted one, and that its untiring 
labours have been producing creditable results. 

Reconstruotiott of the huge, highly complex and multipartite edifice of 
the history of Indian Culture is an enormous undertaking of the Indologists 
and we on onr part are reijuired to contribute to it by reconstructing as 
faithfully and as perfectly as possible our side of the structure. But 
authentic and exhaustive culture-historical studies based on Prakrit and 
Jam sources can result only when, in the first instance, all the relevant 
ongmal materials, literary as well as archaeological, are published and, 
secondly, the oatire mass of data contained in them is systematically 
couetted and critically interpriitcd. But we ate as yet a long way from 
i. 
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completing eTen the first stage of tic journey. It still remains our miHa 
task to brmg to liglit and to study properly tie Vast amount of unpublished 
materials. 

'With these preliminary remnrlss I pass ou to a survey (which, I regret, 
1 have not heeu ahlo to m.ihe all-iaclusivo) of research work douo in our 
subjects Jutiug the two years inteiveuing between the last and the current 
sessions of the Conference. And m this I would request your assistance 
wherever you can supplement and correct my information, 

During the period under oni survey very littlo has appeared in what 
can he conveniently called hellos lellres section of MIA literature, The 
JimditUo.lhyim haya (Singhi Jaia Scries, fiomhay, 1553.) edited by A.M. 
Bhojat contains two Prakrit works giving tbo story of Jmadacta, one by 
Sumati and another anonymous. They are lu mined prose and verse and 
ate to he dated before the eieveath century. GhauaiySna’s Ammlaninion 
(Motilal Bauarasidas, Eauaias, 1955) is another Satt.ika edited hy our great 
veteran scholar A. N. IJpadhye whoso studies in this Prakrit dramatic form 
hegau with hi5 odition of KudradSsa’s Coiidrolekliii (1945). Vfc are eagerly 
looking for his edition of the famous Prakrit Camph Kmahyamili 
which IB at present under print. 

As oautrastei with the paucity of uew publications in belles lettres, the 
activity m biingmg out and studying religious and philosophical literaturo 
haB been commendable. Of conise a standard and authentic edition of all 
the Jam canonical works along with the early commentaries still remains a 
groat desideratum ; but sectarian efforts to publish ladividunlly the rcligo- 
philosQphioal touts ,ind commentaries continue. The Sulloganio edited by 
Pupphahhikkhu (Cuigaon, Punjab, 1954) is a handy edition of the eleven 
htgasi though one cannot he me about the authentic or ciitrcnl value oS 
this tos.t, B. D. Vadenkar’s and N. V. Vaidya’s edition of the VnatUilya- 
yam is little more than a reprint of J. Charpentier’s early edition. A new 
commentary on the Dasaveyiliya, via., the commentary hy Sumati, 
has appeared (Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar ScrieB, Surat, 1955) 
during the period under survey. This senes, as well aa newly founded 
Prakrit Ie.\t Society of Delhi have under print a niimhor of other com- 
mentaries aUo on different cannonical texts. In the SlliSiimg- 
SaiMvayS (Gujarat 'V’ldyapith, 1955) Dalsukh Malvania has given a faith- 
ful Gujarati rendermg of the two Augas with a few unimportant oraissioni 
and topical teatrangemeul and consolidation. The veteran scholar Hiralal 
Jam continues to devote his untiring flergiesto the stupendous task of 
bringing out the Siildlianlas of the Digamharas. Volumes 10, 11 and 12 
of the SatkJmnddgma completing the fourth divieion called Vidanta, have 
come out, while the next volume is to appear within a few days. The 
publication of the other Siddhanla works too have maintained their prog- 
ress. Volumes second and third of the MahShndha or the Mahadhavala 
along with Hmdi translation (Bharatiya JSana Pitha,-Banaraa, 1953-1954) 
have been brought out hy Phool Chandra. The same scholar in collabora- 
tion with Kadash Chandra has also given us the third volume of the 
KisaydfSlttidu of Gunabhadta with the Csrnisatro of Yativrsabha and the 
Jayadkavala o! Virascna {All India Digambara Jain Saugba, Malhnia, 
1955). Bharatiya Jnana Pitha of Bnnatas deserves high credit for giving 
us good and neatly printed and got-up editions of several valuable original 
source-hooks of Jainism. It has to its credit Akalanka's Bajavarlila, a 
commentary on the rmirarihasSfro edited along with Hindi summary of 



the text by Mahciiiir9l£»niai Jam (1953); Pujyapaja’e commentary on 
the Tatlnrtlmura edited along with Hindi summary of the te\t by 
Malitadrakuiaar Jam (1953) , Pujyapjdi’s commentary ou the Xaltvlrtha 
edited lyPhool Chandra (1955), and Yadiraja’s commentary (Yivarana) 
on Akalanla’s lYyaja-tuniscaya, part 2, edited by Mahendrakumar Jam 
(1951). 

There have ieen a few important attempts to present a systematic 
account of Jainism or to study and discuss its different aspects. Suihlnl 
S.mchv], one of our great authorities on Indian philosophy, has given ns 
in his Hindi work Car Tirllmtlkar (Jam Cultnial Research Society, Bau.iTas, 

1953) his valuable observations on the teachings of lisabha, Ncmi, Vardha- 
mlna and ParSva. Tim History of Philosophy sponsored by our Ministry 
ol Education includes m its first volume (1953) a section of Jam Philo- 
sophy written by A Chaktavarty In his lectures Religions of Ancmt India 
(University of London, 1953) the eminent french Indologist L Renou has 
presented to us a brief but lucid account of Jainism also. The Outlines of 
Joioa Philosophy (Jain Mission Society, Bangalore, 1954) by Mobanlal 
Mehta is a notable contribution towards elucidating several doctrines and 
principles of Jainism Aspects of Jainism (Jam Mission Society. Bangalore, 
1955) brings together five articles on various facts of Jam culture and 
philosophy imtten by Nathmal Tatia, A Chaktavarty, P, R, Jam, 
Indukaia JhaVen and I. C. Shastri. 

A part of out task is to make available for study important works of 
teligious-didaetic and devotional hleratuie of the Jams, a vast amount of 
which still lies buried m the Bhandaras As recent attempts m the direction 
may he noted th SamodkUamra aur Islopadeia (VirSoVa Mandii, Delhi, 

1954) edited with an introductory essay in Hindi by Jugalkishor Mukhtar, 
which contams commentaries on the two works respectively by Prablta- 
candra and As'adhara as also a Hindi commentary , Samantahhara’s 
SomHiiw Dharmasastra (Yir Seva Mandir, Delhi, 1955) by the same 
scholar with a litoral Hindi rendering and an extensive learned introduc- 
tion, Ratnolataiidasraoalacaro wtih the Facaaiio of SatasuUm and a 
Marathi trauslation (Jivaraja Jdina&ianthamala, ShDldpur,1954) Asadhara's 
Jmsolmranima with his own commentary and also that of Sratas agara 
(Bharatiya Jfiana Pltha, Banaras, 1954) edited and translated lato Hindi 
with an introduction by Hiralal Jain, Arhuddasa’a Bhavyajanahaiitlid- 
bliataiia translated into Hindi hy Kailash Chandra (Jivaraja Jama 
Granthamala, Sholapar) and the foithcommg new edition of the Dahas 
of Saraha called Dohahsagiti, which along inth a parallel Hindi rendering 
has been prepared hy the indefatigable scholar Rahula Santrityayana 
on the basis of a C eleventh century palm leaf manuscript aquired by 
him. It IS to be published by tho Bihar Rashtrahhasha Parahad of Patna, 

The vast fiqld of Jain mythological literatarc presents a rich hut 
I'ttle explored, mine of material, highly importanL from the point of 
view of foil-lore and other studies. Recent pubhcations in this subject 
include, the second volume of tho AfotopurSnfl coinprismg Gunahhadra’s 
EJdorapiirSiiB giving Sanskrit te.xt and Hmdi translation byPannalal Jam 
(Bharatiya Jiiltua Pltha, Banaras, 1954}; two volumes of my edition of 
the Pamidcaruh an Apahhramk Puramc-epio on Jam RSmlSyana, with 
aaextoDsive introduction and glossary (Smghi Jam Senes, 1933); Subha- 
caadtii’s Pandas apuriiia edited and translated into Hindi by J P, Shastri 
(Jiv-iraja Jama GraRthanala, 1954), Dhmanaadm’s PuramsSraiamgjaha 



(BiEratiya Jnana Pitba, Banaias, Vol. I 1954, Vol. 11 1955) giving tie 
life-slones of six Tlrtlanlsaras edited and tianslated into Hindi iy 
Gulalcbandra Jam; and tie Dhamasarmahhyvdayo giving the life-atoiy 
of tie Tiithankara Dharma tianalated into Hindi by Pannakl Jam 
(BlSratiya JnSna Pltla, Banaraa). H. M. Johnson continues her valuable 
English translation of Hemacandia’s Purffilic epic, the T nsastmlilupumsa- 
cmla, of which five volumes have been published so far [the Gachwad 
Oriental Series. Baroda). From Germany has appeared Brilhn’s learned 
diBseitation on the CaupannonaJiapurisncariya of SilEcSrya, presenting 
an exhaustive critical study of that Prakrit text on Jain mythology. 
In his paper Tlie Bumajana Persion of Sildciryu as found in the 
Caapnnnamahipatiidcanya ASORl 36, 1955) V. M. Kulkarni has 
compared the brief outline of the narrative found in SllScSrya’s work 
with those as given by Vimala and Valmiki, 

Next we take up the works relating to the linguistic study of Prakrit. 
The evolution of Middle Indo-Aryan was ahighly complicated affair shroud- 
ed at numerous points in complete obscurity. Rarity of authentically re- 
preaentative contem porary sources of information, intricate and prolonged 
exchange of linguistic material between various dialects, increasing divorce 
of literary languages from the cotrespondmg spoken forms by high degree 
of standardiration and stylization— these factors make the study of Middle 
ludo-Aryan bristle with almost msuperabie difficulties. Still as more 
and mote soutcea of materials ate brought to light many obscure points 
can become clarified. Critical editions of two important Prakrit grammars 
have appeared during the period under survey. P. L. Vaidya has edited 
The PtnlcU Gmiumars af Tcvtiihrumo; (Jivarn^a Inma Gtnnlha.niij.k, 
Sholapui, 1951) with useful introduction, numerous appendices and a 
concordance of the Sutras of Hemacandra and Tnvikrama; M. M, Ghosh’s 
edition of Kamasarman’s FrShrtttkulpatam (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1954) gives the original text, commentary, indices and an appendix 
containing the texts of the Pralrldnaiainna of Puiusoltama, the 
Prakrtahamadhenu of Lankesvara and the PralrtalahntfiD from the 
Visnudhamottara, Besides these T. T. S. Gcpalacharya has brought out 
Prakrlomanidipo (Vol. I, Mysore, 1953), a commentary by Appaya Diksita 
on the so-called Valmih-Si>ras. RaghunStha’s PraUldnanda, a short 
manual of Prakrit grammar based on Vararnci’s PrakTtopralasn, is shortly 
to he published by the distingusihed Smant Jinavijaya Mum in the 
Rajasthan Puratattva Senes. Among modern linguistic studies of Prakrit 
we have to note the Prdkrt Sliced (inHmdi) by P- B. Pandit (Jain Cultural 
Research Society, Banaras, 1954), which attempts a short but critical 
survey of the evolution of Middle Indo-Aryan and touches the difficulties 
and problems inherent in the study of the subject; and Sukumai Sen’s 
Histoncol Syntax of Middle hie-Aryan (Indian Lingusitics, 13, 1952-53) 
which forms a companion volume to his highly valuable Compurotwe 
Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan (1951). In his paper on the PrulrK of 
the Yajiiaphah (Journal of the Bondiay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Societv, 1954) G. C Jhala sees New IndoAryan traits m the Piaknt 
of that drama of disputed authorship,) The Middle Indo-Aryan Reader 
prepared by S. K. Chatteiji, S. Sen and G.De, giving specimens of various 
'Idle Indo-Aryan dialects in their development through the centuries 
will, when published, supply a longfelt need of the students, as the 
' Readers of Jacobi and Jam have now become out of date. 

Etymological studies of individual words reveal to us at times some 
hidden currents of the stream of loguistic evolution. But sueh studies 



dealing witli nr utilizing Middle Indo-Aryan linguistic material have 
been very few< P. Pedetco has made a very learned hut unsaund effort 
m his paper Sanskrit Kiisala SUlfid Welfare (JAOS, 7d/3, 1954) to derive 
that word from Sk. Sakrla through its supposed developments Ba-kala, 
Sulala. The fact that to explain some MIA words of obscure develop- 
ment it e can secure valuable help from extra-Indian sources is illustrated 
hy Sukumar Sea’s Four Inio-Aryan Etymologies (Indian Linguistics) 14, 
1954) wherem among other words he has considered MIA dksds daughter 
and slatisfactoiily explamed its phonetic development with the help 
of Its IE and II precnisois. In the same volume of Indian Lmgsitics 
S. M. Katre discusses the phonetic relation between Tiranha, Teranhu{ka) 
and Tnrami occurring in the Nasik Cave Inscription Norman Brown 
interprtes PraS.rU Vamiaoa ‘tree sap, self-control’ (Language 30, 1954) 
occurring m a Jain text. 

The results of F. Edgerton’s mtensive researches on the language of 
north-Indian Buddhist texts have been published m three monumental 
volumoa— Buddhist Bjiirid SonstrU Fol, I Grammar, Foi. II Directory 
and Buddhist Byhnd Sanskrit Reader (Yale, 1953). As a result of his highly 
elaborate and thorough studies Edgerton has come to the conclusion that 
the language of these texts is not Sanskrit but ‘a partially and imperfectly 
Sanskntized Middle Indio’, to which he gives the style of ‘Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit,' Besides Pali and the dialect of the Prakrit Dhommopado, the 
dialect which underlies Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit was tho third one preserve 
Buddhist Cannons. This has been explamed in short hy F. Edgerton irr his 
lecture The Nature of Buddlmt Hybrid Sanskrit (Journal of tie Ganganatha 
Jha Seiearoh Institute, XI-XII, 1955). Several points from 
Edgertoa’s works have been discussed in their reviews of ths same by 
J. Brough m The Language of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts (BSOAS, 16, 
1954) and by H. W. Bailey in Buddhist Sanskrit (JBAS, 1955). One other 
aspect also of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit proves to be of absorbing interest. 
Some of its features find parallels m Apabhramsa. This aspect has been 
mvestigated by S N. Gbosal m Apabhraima Features in the Early Prakrits 
(IHQ. 1954), wherein the author while noting correspondence between 
Some phonetic developments and forms occurring m Early Prakrits on the 
one hand and those in Apabhramsa and its later phases on the other, is at 
times led away hy superficial resemblances The same scholar's English 
translation of Jacob’s Introduction to tho Bhamsallakaha (being published 
serially m the Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda) makes available to a 
wider class of students the first pioneer scientific study of Apabhramsa. 
Apahhramia study has also attracted recently two more scholars, one of 
them 18 K De Vreese, who has critically examined the interpretation of 
several illustrative stanzas from the Apabhramsa portion of Hemacandra’s 
Siddiaiemo m his two articles Apathroiiisa Studies (]AOS,I4, 1954), though 
oae may act agree with all of his interpretations A Dravidian Turn in 
Apahhramia (JRAS, 35, 1954) hy the same scholar points to t fruitful 
direction of mveatigation It is a part of the wider question of the mutual 
miluencs of MIA dialects on one band and the Dravidian group of langua- 
ges ou the other. Our attention has been already drawn to this m the past 
especially by several studies of the Desya element m the MIA vocabulary, 
and of the Indo-Aryan loans in Dravidian, In the paper referred to, De 
V rcese attributes to Dravidian influence the peculiar Apabhramsa idioms for 
expsessmg 'motion from’ by locative alone or coupled with a participle 
meaning ‘being, slandmg’. Tbe problem is bigbly interesting or equally 
important because these modes of expressing ‘motion from’ are quits 
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characteiistic of the NIA laaguages like Hindi) G-ujarati, Marathi, Bengali 
etc. The fact, however, that the idiom is verj" widespread, common and 
onirent from the earliest period among theNIAlanguagea should be properly 
omphasized. It should also be investigated whether conditions like the large 
scale ase of a Dravidian language by influencial social groups of North 
India ever obtained in medieval and later times (as could be attested m the 
case of the Persian and English influence*) to make possible on the part of 
NIA languages to absorb this foreign idiom. The alternative of parallel 
developments reijuires to be critically evamlued. 

L. A. Schwaizschild, too, appears to have oconpled himself with the 
historical study of MIA. Grammar. In ‘The Possessive Adjectives of late 
Prakrit (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1954, ISI-l'id) he critically 
investigated the derivation of Apahhramsa mohira, tithafa etc. as also the 
NIA. material related to these. 

The importance of Middle Indo-Aryan and especially its late phase for 
the study of New Indo-Aryan languages cannot be overstressed, Several 
attempts, not quite so critical, have been made in this direction, though most 
of them would rather fall within the province of New Indo-Aryan studies. 
Here are to ho included Sliivaprasad Siuha’s KirlilalS cut Aiakcitlia-hliaSi 
(Allahabad, 1955), his article Pruhrla-poiagolo In B/if'S me Pracin Braja 
tie Tattea (KalpauS, 1955); and Namvar Suiha's Hinii he Vilas me 
Apaihrami lii Yog (Allahabad, 1954). V. S. Agarawal’s iYailfo in 
Apabhramia Literature (the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1955) 
fives ‘'sea-merchant” as the meaning of that word occurring in Jlvnsis’ 
Piijiiinaaot with the help of its earlier oecntrciice.s in Apahhramsa and late 
Prakrit literatures, This also illustrates the value of late MIA for the 
interpretation of Early NIA texts. 

The number of texts and studies pertaining to the category of seienlif'O 
or S'sstric NIA literature that appeared recently is very small. Anjali 
Mukhopadhyaya's AryH ilfetre (the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
1954-55), taking a peep into that metre's origin aad variations in early 
literature ; H. K. Kapadia’s lUustralious of Letter diagrams {JVlS. ,2b, 1954), 
describing the diagramatic variety of the Citra looya from Sanskrit aad 
Prakrit verse literatures of the Jams; and P. K, Modi’s edition of the little 
Prakrit handbook of Palmistry, the Kara-laklhattx (BhSratiya Jnjna PItha, 
Banatas, 1954) exhaust the list. Among the important works of this class 
shortly to he published we can mention the Amgavijja, an early Painaa text 
on Prognostics that is very rich in cultural data, edited by Muni Punya- 
Vijaya for the Prakrit Text Society, Delhi ; Padmanandini’s Jaraiudictt- 
parnallL being edited by II, L. Jam and A. K, Upadhye for the BbS^ratiya 
JnSuaPitha, Banaras, and the two volumes containing H. D. Yelankar’s 
editions of several works of Pta'‘nt prosody, viz., the Vrttajsti-saamccaya 
of Yirahanka, the Kamdarpana, the Gathalaksana of Nanditadhya, the 
Chandahlosa of Ratnasekhara, the Svayaniblihchandas of Svayambhu and 
the Prakrit metres m the Jaaasrayi to be published in the Rajasthan 
Puratattva Senes, Jaipur. In this conaection, it is to be noted that 
Rahula Sankrityayana has made available, from bis Tibetan collection 
fragments of a C. lltb Century palm leaf manuscript of the Soayamhhuc- 
chandas. The text portions from this Mss. fortunately fill up some of the 
lacunae of the incomplete Baroda manuscript which vras still now the only 
available basis for the printed text of the SvoyamlMcchandas, They arc 
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jartant ffoin saveral angles In tlieia we recover a part of tlie genuinely 
itrit ecclwn of the Suayamhlmehandas winch thus thoroughly hoars 
' my earlier speculationa on this point The fact that this manuscript 
(,S parasavatm nasals instead of the anuivnra more cousistantly than 
, BnioAa manutetipt. Cseahly mses the prahUm of the phoncUc value 
the anusvara m Apabharamsa orthography Several other Prakrit 
its arc made known to us for the first time and some Prakrit and 
abhtamsa voibcb found anonymously inHala Vijjalagga and Homcandra 
assigned boro a definite antborship 'iho SvayamihuccUandai atreng 
ns our impression that n rich treasure of classical Prakrit and 
abhramsa literature has been irretrievably lost 

Jam art too presents a rewarding field of investigation Vc may note 
le of the recent contributions Stella Kramrich’s Art of India (London, 
id) and H Zimmer’s Ihe Art of Indian dsifl (Bollingen Series, 195(1), 
ludo descriptions and discussions of Jim architecture, sculpture aad 
utmg In The Jain Soulplnres from Ladol (Prince of Wales Museum 
lletm, 1954) U P. Sbah has given an account of the five sculptures found 
3 W years back from Ladol m North Gujarat His Sludiob in Jain Art 
to be ibortly published by the Jama Cultural Bescarch Society, 
naras 

Most of the efforts made to collect various eultural data from_Jain 

I Prakrit aoutocs have been of a very limited character In Jam Agnm 
iitll/io III Mohotloapilrn Sabha suciya (Nagati Pracarmi Patrika, 59, 
ilV S), J C Jam collects information about some groups of terms 
m Jam canon. U P- Shah’s Humismatie Dale from Early Jam Literature 
urnal of the M S University of Barodo, 3, 1954) supplements the 
e gleaned earlier by J C Jain in his ti/« m Ancient India deputed in 
Jam Canons (1947) The same scholar points out in his article The 
Called Mamyan Polish m Jain Literature (Journal of the M S Uni 
sity of Baroda, 4, 1955) the cultural sisnificance of a stock description 
iirrmg in some of the Jam canonical tevts 

In his various contributions that appeared during 1953 1955 in the 
int ya Vidya, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Barodi, Indian Ilisto- 

II Quarterly, The Poona Onentnlist and Indological Journals, E S 
awal has collected and studied cultural data on tettilca and garments, 
gUts and measures, foods and drinks family letters and state oommuni 
ions etc from Early Prakrit documents from Niya m Central Asn 
R Kapadia has githered together The Jain Data about Musical 
truincnts and published them in four mstalmcnl! (The Journal of the 
total laslitiite, Biroda, 3 4, 1953 55) In Foreign Elements in Jama 
irolara (IHG, 29 1953) U P Shah has speculated about the foreign 
,iu of some mystic syllables figuring m the Jam mantra litcratnro litre 
0 belong lour oflii-r contributions 11 L Jam’s An Old Literary 
rrsiice (from PnsptJiiuta s 'Vayoliimaracoriu) aioiit Fimarnjn, the 
nier of the Ciliild dynosly’^Nagpur University Historical Bulletin, 1954), 
Ragluvin’s Great iVomen in the History of Sanskrit & Pralrit Classical 
erniare (VedantiKosari 41, \ 1954), U P Shah’s Great Womenin Jaimsm 
ilv Mother Birth Centenary ''Volume, 19a3) , and N L Hao’s Eminent 
mien o/iCaranawka (The Ouarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 45, 
'<) including along with other matters laCormation about some Jam 
'men kniina from litt'ary and inscnptional sources Historical and other 
Miaation about particular Jam sacred places is given in B, S Vmod's 



ad/i (m Hindi) (Jama Cultural nesearcn society, Uanaras, 11)54); m 
. Sen’s Mjagraha and Ndlanda (1954) and in Jayantavijaya’s Saly 
Vol. I (Translated from Gujarati and prefaced with an mformative 
ey of the Jam arohUeotnre of Gnjarat and Saurashtra by U, P. Shah, 
ivijaya Jain Granthmala, Bhavnagar, 1954). In the Historical 
raphy of Ancient India by B. C. Law (1954), information has been 
id from Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and other sources 

Next we pass to contributions pertaining to cultural history and 
nology. Staim in Indian Literary History (Vols. I & II) (Smghi 
Series, Bombay, 1954) embodying a part of the life long scholarly 
urs of P. E. Gode, contam several articles bearmg on the history 
chronology of Jain works and authors. V. V. Mirashi’s Samsoadhan 
acivali part I (In Marathi) Nagpur, 1954, contains four contributions 
ut Prakrit literature. 

In Acarya Simhanandin, King-maker and Pontiff (IHQ, 39, 1954), 
1. Baji discusses the share of that Jam Pontiff in establishing Madhava 
le founder of the Ginga dynasty on the throne of the KongudeSa, and 
onvertmg him tojaimsm. In his note, the Ssluhandha: Authorship 
Bate (The Saugar University, Journal, 1, 1954 55) R. Upadhyaya has 
oto the conclusion that Pravaraaona II was the author of that epic, 
dasa was the name of the scribe and the work is to be dated C 415 
D. The Dateof Vasudeca’s Commentary on the Karpiira-manjari of 
asAhara by P K Gode’s (Oriental Thought, 1, 1954) fixes the date between 
1. 1450 and 1750. S. N. Ghosal’s The Chronology of the Prdlrlapaingala 
the Chandahkosa (ABOR I) 35, 1954) considers the relation of these 
prosodioal texts. B. J. Sandesara notes Some Digambara Jain works 
posed in Gujarat and Saurashtra in Sanskrit and Apabhramsa (Journal 
he University of Baroda 3, 1954) In his Literary Circle of Mahdinaiya 
tvipdla (Smghi Jm hasies, 1.953) he has given a systemaUe and deladed 
)unt of many Jam authors and their works, belonging to the times 
the minister Vastupala (C 13th Cent.), D. L. Narasimhachar’s Old 
inoda Literature (Kannatakas Darsana, 1955) includes m its survey all 
important Jam works of Early Kannada. In the History and Culture 
he Indian People, volumes 3 and 4 (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
4, 1955) the chapters on Language, Literature, Art and Philosophy 
ude very brief accounts of Prakit and of Jama literature art philosophy 
H, D. Yelankar, H. L, Jam, 1. N Banerjoe, A. M. Ghatago and 
D. Pusalker, 

It should be observed that it la now high time somebody attempted 
jystematio history of Prakrit language and literatnre. Numerous 
ihhiamaa works too have recently come to light, as cau be gathered 
m the published catalogues of the MSS. collections at Amer, Jaipur etc 
ly call for a few trained scholars to edit and study them critically. 

Coatrihutions about mscriptional sources^inolude the Jain Sildlekha 
igraha, Part If (MDJG, Bombay 1954) edited by Yijayamuiti, and tho 
irpretation of two Jain Inscriptions in Luejinow Museum (IHQ, 3, 1954) 
ring dates of the eleventh century, by D. G. Sircar. 

Much of the Prakrit and especially the Apabhramsa lexical material 
ommouly shared by Early New Indo Aryan so that texts m the latter 
od with glossaries or word indices are useful for the study of the 
mcr. Some suoh recent indexed pnbbcations may bo mentioned here 
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(though otherwise they fall within the domam of New Indo-Aryan studies). 
Samatals Priilurana of Nemicandra mth three BoBvabodhas by 
Somasundara, Jinasiigara and Metusundara ; Nala-Pavadatiti-TUia oi 
Mahiraja, and Prdclii Pltd^u Saikgarh all edited by B. J. Sandesara (the 
lost one in collaboration with S. Parekh) (M. S. University of Baioda, 
1953 1954 and 1955), Rivantagin-rdsa, Nemuiatha-catuspadikd and 
SmtUhihadda-phU'gu edited by H C. Bhayani (Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay, 1955), C«r Phagu Kmyo edited by K B. Vyas (Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha, Bombay, 1955). Ukti-ratnalara, edited by Mum Jinavijaya, 
containing several Old Gujarati auhliLoii and extensive word indexes is 
expected to be shortly published in the Rajasthan Puratattva Senes 
of Jaipur. 

Lastly we shall note the bibliographical and reference literature. 
There have appeared during the period of the present survey The 
Descnplm Catalogue oj the Government Manuscripts Library at Bkandarlar 
Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVII (Jam Literature and Philosophy- 
Agamika Section), part fifth (1954), prepared by H R. Kapadia, and 
Rdjasthth he Jam Sdslruhlmdaro hi Grantha-Suci (in Hindi), Vol II, 
prepared by K C. Kashval (Jaipur, 1954), The latter catalogue lists 
and bncfly describes (with badly reproduced colophons and text-passages) 
more than 3700 MSS. belonging to the collections of the Digambar Jain 
Maudir of Lnukaranji andDigambar Jain Bara Mandir of Tenihpanthis, 
both in Jaipur. I'ue latter publication brings to light for the first time 
numerous Apabharmsa liberary works. Publication of the descriptive 
catalogues of the MSS. collections of all the Jain Bhaudaras as also of 
yearly bibliographies and Prakrit and Jainistic studies will be of great 
help to the workers m our fields. 

This brings me to the end of my bare and incomplete survey Before 
concluding I would like to emphasise the urgent need of paying greater 
attention to the Prakrit studies at our Universities. Interest evinced in 
these studies is quite disproportionate to the importance of the Prakrit 
languages, whether we consider them from the linguistic, literary, histori- 
cal or cultural point of view. The study of Sanskrit should be considered 
incomplete without an adequate knowledge of Pah and Prakrit and 
accordingly these latter should be properly represented m the Sanskrit 
oumculums for different stages of the University studies. So too fora 
fuller understanding of the structure and evolution of our national 
language, as well as of the regional languages (especially those of Sansknlio 
origin), and also tor the future development of the same, so as to meet all 
the requirements of education, culture and social intercourse that are 
hccomiug more and more complex day by day, the importance and value 
of Prakrit studies should not be underrated. 
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issisiont Director and Head of ih Department of Ancmt Jniian 
Ciiiliircj Bharatiya Vtdya Bhaian, Bmiay, 

It IS my dut) to tliank the E'cecutive Comniittee of the All India 
Oriental Conferente for the honour they have been pleased to confer on me 
by electing me to preside over the History Section at the Annamalainagar 
Session of the Conference Fully conscious of my limitations and handicaps, 
I have accepted the invitation as I regard it more as the appreciation and 
recognition of the excellent work in various spheres being done by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavau, with which I have the prond prmlego of being 
assOGii'ted almost since its inception, rather than as a personal honour- 

Since we met last at Ahmedabad, several distinguished Orientalists 
and historians have been removed from out midst hy the ciuel hand of 
death Prof V. R. Rainachandta Dikshitat was Professor of History and 
Archaeology in the Madras Dniversity. Besides his own subject he had 
made a special study of the Arlhamtra and Putaoas He was Section 
President for History at the Hagpur Session of this Conference- Prof J C 
Tavadia was an evpert not only in Itaman language and literature, hut also 
tn Iraniau history and culture, lado Iranian relations, and several branches 
of Indology He presided over the Itannn Section at the Bombay Session. 
Shri E B Jete wtole scholarly books on history and culture m Gujarati, 
and was President of the Cultural History of Gujarat Section at the last 
Oriental Conterence at Ahmedabad- Dr. Subimal Chandra Sarkar was 
Professor of History at the Patna CoUege, and Some Aspects of the Earliest 
Social Stsiory oj India, among his works, is well known Sir Artkm Keith 
was a great anthropologist, and an international authority on Man, Prof 
Oldnch Fris, a student of Prof Lesuy, was the Dean of the Faculty of 
Philology and Professor of Indology at the Ohaiiea University in Prague, and 
Editor m Chief of the Arcko OtieMalm. Rev Father H Heras was Professor 
of History m St Xavier’s College, Bombay and Director, Indian Historical 
Research Institute Author of several outstandiag works on Indian history, 
particularly the proto historic civiliaation in the Indus Talley, he was a 
protagonist of the Dravidian theory- 

In my Address at the Ancient India Section at the Nagpur Session 
of the Indian History Congress, I had referred to the severe strictures passed 
by Dr Wheeler ou the evcavatorsiu the Indus Valley for their uncritical 

methods and fiilure to appreeiate the importance of stratification, and had 

indicated that the Wrong methods did not affect any major conclusions 
of the excavators Wheeler’s Indus Cmlaatm, published in 195i, shows 
that the early excavators were wrong m but a few minor things Their 
plans m several oases have been shown to be inchoate, amalgamatmg walls 

of very difforeiit periods, their archaic methods of research are said to he 

partly tespousible lor til' uniformity of the Harappa culture, 
the sugoested contemporaneity of fmnaees and dwellmp at Harappa is 
dispute what were taken to be shops seem to he coolie lines or police 
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bariacki , what was surmiacd to be a /wmmam or hot air bath proved to be 
part of a large granary, the chases being aii-ducts , the supposition that the 
uu called funeral urns represent human cremation is disputed , ritual use for 
model cakes ” is unlikely. The date of the Indus Valley Civilization, 
which was earlier taken to be 3250 2750 B.c. or 2800 2300 B C , has now 
been taken by Wheeler and others to be 2300 1500 B 0, approximately} on 
account of the revision of Mesopotamian chronology, on which j was based 
the date of the Indus Valley The lowering of the date of the Indus 
valley has been taken to bring it into closer association with the Vedic 
Aryans who are said toha've entered India about 1500 B C On the basis 
of the date of the being still unsettled, there being no point 

m the horse argument, the “pwrs** bemg quite distinct from the Indus 
citadels, and on some other considerations, I had suggested ^that the Indus 
Valley Civilization represented a later phase of the Rgvedic culture I am 
glad to note that Dr. Kane has, in his Presidential Address at the Waltair 
Session of the Indian History Congress, pleaded for the priority of the 
on different grounds, and no one has, so far asil know, '"contradicted 
Dr Kane’s arguments It is stated that the ‘ painted grey ware” underlying 
the “northern polished ware " is associated with the early Aryans, and that 
the excavations at Rupar have revealed a complete sequence, with occasional 
breaks, from Harappa to late medieval times , and this is taken to prove the 
priority of the H-irappa culture. In this connection, I beg to point out that 
It may be correct to say that the “painted greyware” is associated with 
the Aryans, but the antecedents of the Rgvedic people have not yet been 
definitely established , we have not yot come across any vestiges of these 
people m the archaeological excavations conducted so far , and the Rgveda 
does not specifically refer to painted grey ware” “Digging and still 
more digging”, as aptly remarked by Wheeler, “will ultimately solve the 
ptoblenii” 


While on the subject of archaeology, it may he observed that m several 
Addresses Wheeler has been criticised for his policy of giving undue pre 
ference to ^‘prehistory” to the exclusion of historic archaeology, epigraphy, 
conservation, etc, I am glad to record that the present Director General 
his maintained a healthy balance in the different branches, and the 
publication programme also is satisfactorily progressing. It is to he hoped 
that the scheme of the Training School, initiated by Wheeler, v/ill be 
continued. 


Among important recent diacovenus may he mentioned the excavation 
of the second Harappa cemetery at Rupar by Dr Y D Sharma, while the 
neighbouring site at Bara revealed a late phase of that culture Shri S R 
Kao’s excavations m Gujarat have thrown significant light on the extciiision 
of the Harappa culture m the south At Lothal inAhmcdabad district, 30 
^des north cast of Rangpur which was already known as a Harappa 
ficltlement, were discovered five Indus seals .nlong with other typical 
Ranppan objectfl. Thisahovs that the Harappa culture extended all over 
Saura-stra and as far south as the northern reaches of Bombay State. 
Bangpur excavations provided a J continuous cultural sequence from the 
Harappa culture to the period prior to the northern black /polished ware, 
aud also indicated that the culture here died a natural death/ 

Excavations at Nevasa m Ahmednagar district conducted by Drs. 
f*uivalia and Deo yielded a fairly complete sequence of cultures from the 
palaeolithic to the medieval times, viz. palaeolithic in two atages, neolithic* 
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chalcolithic, early kstaiical, Roman-Satavahana and early Muslim 
(BaKmani). 

The outstanding recent discoveiy in the field of epigraphy was a new 
version of the Minor Hock-Edict of Asoka at Gujarra in Vindhya Pradesh, 
which la the aecond record of the emperor mentioning ASoka as his personal 
name, 

Dr. Chhabta has found that many of the symbols on the rock carvings 
in Havraiian islands tesemblcd those found on the Mohenjo-daro seals. The 
age of the rock carvings has been but as far back as 3000 B.C, There were 
also punchmarkeicoras and Brahmi characters resembling those on Asoka’i 
rock edicts. Dr. Ohhabra is inclined to explain these similarities by the 
fact that the Polynesian race of the islands has Caucasian blood; which is 
of Aryan origin, and hence the Aryan influence. He, however, advises 
caution in the matter of conelusions and awaits more corroborative evidence. 

In the previous Addresses to this Section, I did not find disDnssion 
about Ilihusa and Pntaua-our historical KteratUie, and that is my excuse 
fox making a few observations on the subject. 

There was a time before a few decades when, relying on Albcruni’s 
statement, it was the fashion to maintain that the Indians had no historical 
sense. The gradual acceptance of tradition as a source of history has shown 
that Alhernni may he correct in a teslticled sense and his observation may 
bo applicable to the time when he vintcd India. The words "Itihasa" and 
“Putana” denoted history m ancient times, and both are mentioned together 
in Vedio literature, sometimes as two separate words, sometimes as one 
compound word. 

The Atharvatieda says that the Rks, and the samans, the metres, the 
Pnrana, together with the Yajus, all gods in the heavens, founded upon 
heaven, were horn of the uccJntW. The &topotiia Brahma calls the Itihasa- 
Puiana and certain other compositions “honey-offerings to the gods”, 
and commends then daily study. It further presenhes the Itihasa and 
Putalia for recitation by the priests m the' Pariplava narrations in the 
Il.aia_auya and Asvamedha, and calls each a Veda SanhSyam §rauta Siiira 
and Asoclttyona Siilro recommend the recitation of the Itihaia Veda onthe 
8th day and of the PurSiia Veda on the 9th day. The Chindagya Vpanisad 
says that the hymns of the Athaivangiras are the bees, the ItihSsa- 
PurSiia is the flower, indicating that the hymns drew their sustenance from 
the Itihasa and Purana. 

Thus the Vedic literature does not clearly distinguish between Itihasa 
and Putina, which have almost invariably been associated with Gathas, 
NSrasamsis, Vidyas, Vikovakyas, and Dpanisads, which constituted serious 
subjects of study. 

The original Purana, according to Parglter, contained traditions about 
gods, kings and rsis, their genealogies and famous deeds. However, from 
the fact (bat the genealogical lists ID the Puranas tbemselves refer to their 
indebttli'e early ‘“busmsii .s'lokos from purSiriils, etc., it would appear that 
nhns in sevcrabyal comso did not form part of the Pui&nas, and they took 
of* very diEfeme thepBrStids or Itihasa, 

partly tespoB iViriiita aeveial schools of Vedic interpretation 

*'.,i,'he Aitihasikas occupying the same posinon as the Naiiuklas, 
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Naidaiiaa» Vaiyakaranas, or Tajnikaa While narrating a atoryi the 
NuuUa prefaces it by the tfoids (afro itthUsam acalwte (hero the foiloiiing 
story IS narrated) at several places. Kantilya m the fourth century B C. 
enumerates Itihasa as one of the five Vedas, and enjoins the prmco to spend 
every afternoon m listening to Itibasa. Kautilya’s conception of history is 
Bten from his definiUon of Itihasa, which includes Furann, Itivrtta 
Akhyayika, Udaharana Dharm&tra and Arthasastra, Puiaoa Originally 
dealt With oosomogeny, cosmology and divine pedigicea. Itivnia^, meining 
ancient occurrences, probably denoted dynastic chronicles Aklijajikas 
wore historical tales Udahlranas or illu«trative stories were to serve as 
warnings to princes, and were probably taken from Pniiiia and Itivrtta. 
DharmaSstra is Law, and Arthasastra la Political Science This definition 
indicates that Kautilya regarded Itihasa as having a very wide scope 
including in its domain not only traditional matter comprising dynastic 
chronicles, legends, stones, etc, hut treatises on religions, social, and 
political matters as well. 


Thus from the days of Yaska, the author of the NmiUa, to Kantilya 
the author of the Art/iosSstra, Itihasa appears to have held the field putting' 
the Puranas in the background Patafijah enumerates Itihasa and Purina 
separately among the principal literary works, and refers to Aitihasilas and 
Pauranikas. The iValulihirala, though called an sWiyuiio, liteyo, 
dharmasaslra, Katha, purHiia, etc , is styled as \uhasa in several passages. 
It IS eulogised as lUliiisa por etcsllsnee, indicating that it formed part of 
traditional history 


According to the AmaraUsa, Itihasa is a ricord of past events 
(piiratrHa), and Putiina has five charoctenstics {pailcalaUana), viz, sarpa 
(otigmal creation), pralisorgo (dissolution and rc creation), vuinso (divine 
genealogies), wantioiilara (ages of Manu), MMyiinlicoriW (geaealogics of 
kiags) or i/uimjadcd samsthanam (world geograpliy) The inclusion 
of gcaoalogies ot kings, which is the domain of Itihisa, as one ot the 
constituents of PurSila, indicates that by this time Purina was asserting 
itiolf and Was preponderating over Itihasa. After the ads enl of the Guptas, 
the dynastic lists in the PurSnas came to a stop, and the Puran is tended to 
become completely sectarian and began to incorporate much DharmaSdstia 
material. No attempt was thereafter made to utilise dynastic chronicles 
to make the Puranas up-to date 


It 13 interesting to note the change of attitude of scholars towards 
the Puranas at different tunes. At the starting of the Indic studies in the 
last decades ot the eighteenth and the begmnmg of the nineteenth centuries, 
the Puranas were regarded as of no historical value on account of the 

confused conglomeratioa of legendary and histoncil events m the Purlnas 

as also their peculiar ideas of “ages” and “cosmography" The help 
tUatLol bpeke received from the Pnwnas in discovering the course of the 
iNilo in Nubia (Kusadvipa) convinced him that ‘the anc.ent Hindus must 
save had some kind of commnnieation ivith both the notlhero and southern 
star ““f'fmation of the Puranio 

fwH of the Farinas for 

jJ, u Batthe study of inscription and coins, wliioli was inaugurated in 
^dia about the same time, tended to mimmiie the value of the Purinas, 
Md m some instances contradicted the IradiDon and proved it to he wron- 

All LTIa particulars with the Buddhist teats alsS 
All this tended to raise suspicion mi dishuhof about the Puranas, 
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The early decades of the present century wrtnessed a cirtical survey 
of the lustoncal material in the Putinas as a result of the patient and 
sustained researches of Pargiter, This has made a strong case in favour of 
the historical statenieuts in the Pnranas. Smith and others have shova 
that the Matija account of the Andhras is suhstantially correct. It has 
also bapn found that the Pistm version about the Mautyas and the Fayii 
about the early Guptas merit credence. The Fnronas ate now regarded as 
worthy of mote serious attention than they have received hitherto. I am 
m full agreement with the following remarks of Dr Jayaswal m his 
Presidential Address at the Barodii Oriental Conference. “I may tell you 
of my personal conviction that the solution of race origins and of the 
identification of this ancient civilisation (i.e., Indus Valley Civilisation) will 
be found in the PurSnas.” Bnfottnnatcly no intensive study has yet been 
made of the Pnranas so as to enable us to solve such riddles. It is a good 
sign that the Pnranas arc now accepted as one of the important sources of 
ancient Indian history, and occasionally one reads papers about them. 

J-o 

It IS true that there has been no further archaeological corroboration 
of Puramc material as wo get rn the case of Manetho's list of the rulers of 
Egypt and of the traditions of the Bible m 'Western Asia, If the Pnranas 
are to be believed, the Snrmuda region escaped the great flood and the 
Narmada valley civilisation is a pre-flood civilisation in India. Excavations 
have not yet brought ont the greatness of Ayoilhya and Lanka, of 
Hastinapura and many names of early kings in Pntamc lists appear as 
fictitious to some ~J 8 1 S 


The subject of Itihasa-Purana brings us to the historical works in 
Sanskrit and the Hindu conception of history, As compared to the 
abundance of works in every branch of literature the paucity of historical 
works IE Sanskrit is surprising, especially when there was abundance of 
intellect and material. The so-called historical kavyas are more poetical 
works than historical documents. Despite their ostensible claim to deal 
With historical themes, their chief concern is with the poetic, dramatic or 
romantic possibilities, and consenuently they are indifferent to chronology 
and topography, mix divine and human action, introduce magic and miracle, 
and have deep faith in incalcnlahle human destiny. Several scholars have 
sought to account for the absence of any clear, consistent and adequate 
historiography by assigning different reasons. Thus it is said that the idea 
of composing history aiming at objective accuracy is entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit of Sanskrit literature and its conception of art with its 
emphasis on imagination and impeisiinalised creation. Again, the general 
heliet in fate, and acceptance of the miraculons, magic and witchcraft 
explain the absence of the scientific attitude of mind. It is further held 
that the Indian mmd was little interested in historical incident as such and 
in the old epics and heioie works they had excellent substitutes for history 
in the modem sense, as to the average Indian the epic heroes were as real 
as contemporary princes. Then again, truth, as shown in the Mahahhirata 
and other works, is not mere verbal accuracy of objective agreement of 
words with facts, hut that which IS beneficial for humanity, so that truth 
was valid so far only as it led to human good. It is fmther stated that the 
Indian mind prefers the general to the particular and is indifferent to 
chronology The firm belief of Indmns in the doctrine of Karma, which 
decreed that all men’s actions were the results of actions done in previous 
births, 18 said to have prevented them from making any realistic or 
historwal survey of tbs ev*ntB in the past. This hq? been called tbe 
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Fatalistic view of liistory by Dr Jluak in his Fisiorj and God It is again 
asserted that the Indians did not care much for history not hecause they 
had no historical instinct, but because they cared more for the next world 
than for the matter of fact human existence The JUSva system of Sankara, 
according to which Brahman alone 16 real and the physical world and tho 
events that take place whithin It, though having a kind of subjeotne or 
phenomenal reality, are really mayi, representing tho Illasionistio view 
according to Dr Munk, also helped to create indiffercnoe to history in the 
Indian mind. 

Out of a number of hiatonca! kavyas that have come 
down to 115 Kalhana’s Rajelarangini alone can he design iled to 
some extent as a historical work in the modern sense It may 
he observed that the Mjalaraitgim as a historical composition is 
not limited in its scope to political history, but deals with 
seveial aspects of court lifo, administration, military affairs foreign 
relations, scholars and poets, feudal anarchy, etc For his Rajalaraiigii i, 
Kalhana utilised dynastic chronicles scrutinised no less than eleven histori 
cal works by his predecessors besides tho ancient Nihmata, and examined 
copperplates, chatters, inscriptions, and written texts According to 
Kalhana, the historian must he a poet seer, capable of making the bygone 
age vivid to the eye Free from bias and prejudice like a judge he should 
state the truth with impartiality. Kalhana thus regarded history as a 
seienoe as well as an art, and insisted that the historian has to rise ahovo 
love and hatred Stem has testified to the impartial and independent oharaotei 
of Kalham as a historian The Ra;otoroiig«ii suffers from the author’s 
belief lu the operation of supernatural factors on historical events as also 
in omens, portents and omaipetence of fate and is not reliable for the ancient 
or the semi legendary times (from the beginning to the end of the Gonandlya 
dynast), its value for the historical period (from the hegmning of Karkota 
dynast to Kalhana’s own times) is admitted fay all Dr D R Bhandarkar 
correctly assesses the magnitude of Kalhana’s works by slating that the 
reconstniction of the history of Ancient India began not with E. G 
Bhandarkar or Fleet m the nmeteenth century, but with Kalhana m the 
twelfth 

Before proceeding to offer my suggestions for your consideration I have 
to submit with regret that no note is taken of such suggestions in the 
Addresses even of General Presidents and they remain only on paper I 
repeat here the suggestion made so often m this Conference and in the fndian 
History Congress, that the work of preparing annual bibliographies of research 
in all branches of Indology, Joalmg with books and articles in journals, 
commemoration volumes, etc not only in English but also in regional 
languages and in French and German, may be undertaken by a central body 
like the All India Oriental Conference or the Indian History Congress or 
under the joint auspices of both Ouee a decision is taken to undertake the 
work, details may he worked out such as the distribution of work among 
different centres With the establishment of a central office to check and co- 
ordinate the work of ceutfos The mam thing is that the bibliography 
should he thorough comprehensive, critical and accurate,— and above all, 
should he published whithout the least possible delay after the year to which 
it relates 

Another suggestion of a similar kind is with regard to inscriptions. It 
is found (bat important mscriptiona are sometimes published m unknown 
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provincial jonrnals, so that they are a sealed book to workers in the field’ 
Efforts should therefore bo made to bring out a snpploment to Bhandarkar’i 
list, and thereafter an annual bibliography of inscnplions should be 
published which would include inscriptions published anywhere, h 
appendix should deal with Hindu inscnplions in Greater India. 

There is no comprehensive work containing a complete up-to-datt 
list of South India Inscriptions on the bnes of Bhandarkat’s list oj 
Inscriptions of Northern India, and this is a great handicap to students o[ 
history. It is high time the Department of Epigraphy undertook tins 
important work. 

The published inscriptions form only an insigmficant fraction of the 
thousands of inscriptions that have been copied. In the interest of historical 
study it is absolutely necessary that steps should be taken by the authorities 
concerned to publish this vast material without further delay. 

A further suggestion ts about the courses of History m oar 
Universities. Eor the proper understanding of the several intricate 
problems m the history of India, particularly of the ancient period, proper 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian, Babyloman and Hittite civilisations as also 
of those of the surrounding countries and of Greater India, the Ear East 
South-Eastern Asia, etc. is absolutely necessary. I would suggest that the 
Universities should incorporate te.\t8 m the History courses dealing with the 
history and culture of these lands. Archaeology, epigraphy and numismatics 
as IS well knowu, form important sources of history, and it is hut necessary 
that a workable knowledge of these oubjects should form at least an optional 
group mthe History course. 

Some of my predecessors have placed some problems before young 
scholars, and I take this opportuaity of mentioning a few problems in ancient 
Indian history m which there is scope for work. The original home of the 
Indo-Aryans, and of the Rgvedic people ; the date of the Rgoeda ; the 
relation of the Indus Valley Civilisation and the Rgvedic Culture , the date 
of the BhSrata war, KusSna era , post-Asoka Manryan history; original 
home of the SStavShanas aad the RSstrakutas; history of Kalmga after 
Manryan comjuest, history of medieval Oiissa, specially the Bhanjas and 
Karas ; the origin of the RSjputs ; the Diavidmn problem , the relation 
of the Indus valley people and the Dravidians. beginnings and early 
stages of Tamil literature and culture , starting point of the Eastern 
Ganga era, elaborate study of the medieval Hindu renaissance , influence 
of foreign elements on Indian cultnre and society , ancient symbols , 
stones, romances and folklore ; intercourse between India and the western 
world , intercourse between India and Central Asia. 

Finally, I refer to notable contiibutiona to History since 1953 when 
we met at Ahmedabad. In the Appendix I have given a list of all publica- 
tions that I could come across For inviting my attention to their oivu 
publications and to those of others, in response to my request, I record 
my thanks to Professors A. S. Altekax, J. N. Banerjea, G. H Bhatt, G. N. 
Ghoshal, Jagau Math, B. C. Law, T. V. Mahalmgam, Asofco Majumdar, 
Y. V. Mirashi, L. G. Parah, P. Saran, K. A. N. Sastn, R Sathianathaier, 
n! K. Sinha, I) C. Sircar, A.L Srivaslava, andH.V. Tiivcdi. 

In general works on history, mention must fust he made of the piibh- 
oalion of Vols. VII-X of Toynbee’e monumental Smdy of History. The fast 
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that for a late s&leton of the conclusions of the first six VobmcB 
Mr. Somervell (whose summary was published during this period) 
required twenty-three pages would show the futility of attempting to 
auramaiise the last four volumes m the short space at my disposal. The 
first SIX volumes bring the study of history to the point at which civili- 
rations begin to disintegrate, while the last four volumes describe the pro- 
cess of disintegration, which is marked by the birth of a universal state 
attempting to check the rot. and a universal church attempting to carry 
on the “ germ of life ” from one cmlisalion to another. The barbarians 
beyond the pale of civilization complete the process. Prof. Toynbee's is an 
attempt at a systematic reduction of history to theology Migration of 
Ideas by Gilbert Highel deals with the influence of ideas on human affairs 
and interprets many important events as results of the movement of 
fertilising and challenging thoughts from one group of natwns or civiliza- 
tions to another. Bertrand Russell has dealt with History as an art in his 
Hermou Quid Memorial Lecture. Mamtaining that history is both an art 
and a science, he answers his mam theme as to what history can and 
should do for the general reader by stating that it must be interesting, 
style, diction and rhythm contributing to that factor. Giving a highly 
suggestive and illuminating account of human attitudes towards history 
since the earliest times m the Myth of Ike Eternal Return Dr. Mircea 
Eliade holds that the dominant motif of all speeulation concerning the 
meaning of history has always been the desire to escape the “ terror of 
history ” and to explain and justify the sufferings and annihilations of 
peoples. The three mam types of explanation are said to he the 
archetypal, the cosmological and the eschatological. 

Coming to hooks on India, Wheeler’s Indus Civilization, which is an 
excellent summary of the evidence available m 1953 with an analysis of 
the ehalcolitluo village cultures of the Indus region, has already been 
referred to Studies in Proto-lnio-Mediurranean Culture, Vol. I, is the 
magnum opus of Bov. Fr. Heras, giving a clue to his decipherment of the 
Indus script, and preseuting an exhaustive aud admirable account of his 
tlieones on the problem. Profusely illustrated and nicely produced, 
this volume 18 a very notable contribution to this important field 
of research. Dr, Sankalia is carrying on his excellent work m prehistory 
and archaeological field work, and during the period ’of review, he has 
published Paiaeoiit/iic Industry o/ l/ie Godacdrt and Excocotiou ot Nusik 
and Jorue (lu collaboration with Dr. S. B. Deo), inother notable con- 
tribution IS PieisloceiiB Studiesin, the MalaprabhS. Basin by Prof, R V. 
Joshi. L’ Inie ciussique, Tome II by Drs. Renou and Filliozat is a worthy 
successor of the first volume The Classical Age and The Age of Imperial 
Kanauj, Vols. Ill and lY of the History and Culture of the Indian People, 
edited by Dr. R. C Mujumdar, deal respectively with the period from 
320-750 A-.n. and 150-1000 i.D. Thevulnmee have been very favontably 
received by the press and scholars and for obvious reasons I need not 
dilate on their merits. Prof. K. A. N. Sastn’s History of South India 
surveys the history of south India as a single whole from prehistoric times 
to the fall of Vijayaaagat. The author’s mastery over the sources invests 
the work with authority. 

Sumptuously illustrated magnificent volume of the Catalogue of the 
Gupto Gold Coins in the Bayana Board by Dr. Altekar describes in detail 
tie Bayana hoard which is “undoubtedly the most sensational numismatic 
mscoveiy so far made m the history of Indian archaeology. The book is 
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valuable not only for Ibe accurate ani scientific account of the corns, but 
also for the learned introduction which discusses the history of the Gupta 
dynasty as also the coin types, the silver and copper currency of the 
Guptas, metrology and symbology of the coins, palaeography of the com 
legends, etc MM, Prof, Mirashi’s Kalacun Inscnphons of the Cedi Era, 
appearing as the fourth volume of Corpus hsmptiomm Iniicarum is an 
excellent production, worthy of the author’s reputation. Other outstanding 
worhs on inscriptions are Inscnphons du Comiodge, Vols V and VI hy 
G, Coedes and Inscriptions of Kambuja by Dr E C Majumdai. 

It 18 a good sign that Indian scholars are turning their attention to 
geography and ethnology In the introduction to the Sistoncd Geography 
of Anaent India, Dr. B C Law takes a critical survey of the sources of 
geographical information, ancient divisions of India, mountains and river 
systems, etc The hook is divided into five sections dealing respectively 
with the northern, southern, eastern, western and central India S B 
Chandhuri’s Ethnic Settlements m ancient India is an attempt to reconstruct 
the historical geography of ancient northern India on the basis of a 
corrected and revised list of ethnic and geographical names of the different 
regions of India as furnished by tradition recorded m works like the 
Purinas. Pargiter’s contention that Indian tradition does not suggest any 
Aryan invasion of India from Afghanistan or any advance eastwards is 
supported by the fact that with one or two exceptions geographical hats of 
the north or north west do not furnish any ancient name of that region, 
while midland was the home of many people of sacred memories. Concerned 
with a much neglected subject Sardar Paniklsar’s Geographical Factors in 
Indian History deals not only with the conspicuous role played hy 
geography m shaping India’s history, hut also reinterprets the geopolitical 
doctrines of Maesindex and Haushofer,— which are shown to he inadequate 
in explaining the histones of China and India,— in the context of develop 
ment in air transport Acootdmg to the anther, the cultural unity of 
India, out fundamental unity, cannot be mamtamed without emphasis on 
Sanskrit, the unifying role of which cannot be played by Hindi or the 
regional languages He farther advises that union of northern and southern 
India should not be jeopardised by any imposition of northern authonty on 
the south In the end, Sardar Panitkar states that it is dangerous to 
neglect geopolitics, which has to become an essential subject of study for 
all interested m the future of India. 

To turn to books on regional or dynastic histories, Hr, S S, Cbatterji's 
Bamkanta Kakati Memorial Lectures delve into the intermixed culture and 
history of the little-known state of Assam in the book entitled Place of 
Assam in the History and Civilisation of India The revised edition of 
Prof KAN, Sastn’s Colas is as useful and indispensible as the first 
Glory that teas Gurjaradesa, Parts I and II, by Sbti K. II. Mnnshi is more 
an independent work than a mete second edition of the Imperial Gur/aras, 
Written agamst the wider background of the history of India as a whole 
and rightly emphasising the intercoimection between the regional and 
national cultures, the book is, in essence, a reflection of the truly imperial 
glory that was India. Dr Sudhakai Ghattopadhyaya's Sahas in India 
discusses the history of the Saha rulers of Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. Representing substantially the doctoral dissertation Dr. B. P. Sinba’s 
Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha is the history of the important region 
based on a firsthand study of relevant inscriptions, corns, and literary and 
Other sources, \ 
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Hinin Poirfica! Thought and Us Metaphysial Foundations by Dr, V . P. 
Venna deals with Hmda political thought fiom the Vedic times to the days 
of Maau, and considers such topics aa kingship m the Vedas, the caale- 
syatem, the impoitanoe of Kama theory and metaphysics in Hindu polity. 
Based upon an exhaustive study of the original sources comprising archaeo- 
logy, indigenous (Sanskrit, Tamil, Telngn, and Kannada) literature, notices 
of foreign (Greek, Chinese, and Arab) writers, and modern works, Dr, T V . 
Mahalingam’s South Indian Polity ia the first critical and comprehensive 
account of the political institutions of the Hindu States to the south of the 
Vindhyas from the earliest time to tho fall of Vijayanagar, 

It 16 impossible to make even a passing reference to the innumerable 
articles turned out by literally hundreds of journals, To these may be 
added the Commemoration Volumee, Silver Jubilee Volumes, and other 
occasional and special publications. This frighteningly Vast material 
proves the urgent necessity of having bibliographies prepared by authori- 
tative bodies. In oonncctien with articles, 1 may make a special reference 
to the several research papers dealing with historical and cultural subjects 
by Dr. P. K. Code published in three volumes of Sludicstn Indian Literary 
History , the third volume is expected within a fortnight. 
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PERSONALITY OF INDIA 

A study m the development of material culture of India and 
Pakistan 

The presidentship of the Archaeology section at the All-India 
Oriental conference is indeed a great honour lor which I am extre- 
mely grateful to tbs august body of Orientalists. I can claim only 
to te a comparative beginner in this field and hence I can do no 
better than lollow the footsteps of my learned predecessois— 
Dr, Sankalia (1951), my teacher, andShri A Ghosh (1933), the enter- 
prising Director General of Archaeology in India. I propose to 
talk to-day about the fascinating story of India from the point of 
view of an archaeologist 


I 

It is a very familiar experience of all of us that Indian history 
cannot be treated as a single unit at any period for any consider- 
able duration. The obvious reason is the magnitude of the sub- 
continent. The maxim of unity in diversity has rather become 
stale. The whole history ot India, in a sense, can be defined as 
the conflict between the centripetal and the centrifugal forces en- 
gendered by geography. The former have always tried to 
strengthen the fundamental unity based on a common cultural and 
social heritage linked by a transcontinental communication system. 
These have been facilitated by certain technological traditions 
common to the whole country The centrifugal forces on the 
othei hand, are manifestations of the more vital geographic factois 
and have counteracted the forces of unification on account of their 
strong toci based on the peienmal nuclear regions in terms of human 
geography. 

These difficulties of the historian are gradually confronting the 
archaeologist We have just now passed a very important decade 
m the history of Indian archaeology The policy of co-ordinated 
issearch inaugurated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler is yielding its 
resu ts The activities of the growing number of University depart- 
ments of Archaeology and of the Government Departments have 
revealed to 113 the faint outlines of the development of material 



culture in different parts of tie country and we are in tie iappy 
position of being able to link up tiis development in space time, 
though tentatively. 

But this brings QUt certain basic features or anomalies of 
India’s cultural history. The most striking one is the diversity in 
the cultural stages in different parts of the country. On the one 
hand we have the highly developed urban civilization comparable 
in stature and time to those of Western Asia, while on the other 
we have the survival of the primitive stone age communities right 
into the Early Historic period, and indeed into our times, if we 
take the economic life of some of the tribes m the forested moun- 
tains of the suh-continent. This differential development can to a 
great extent be explained by the ecology and geography of the various 
cultural regions m India. The chief river basins of the country, 
Indus, Ganges, Narmada, Tapti, Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri were 
in turn exploited by large-scale agricultural communities driving 
the older and the more static people m a more primitive economy 
into the forested mountains where they survive to-day. In between 
these two types which may be called, areas of atteaction or unclear 
regions and areas of isolation or cd ie sacs respectively there are 
certain areas which, on account of their location away from the 
main trans-contoental communications, show a slightly different 
pattern of development with evidence of stagnation. These may 
be called areas of relative isolation. It is not possible to go into 
the details of these regions, but the best analysis of Indian geograp- 
hic regions is that of Prof. 0. H. K. Spate in his work “Mia and 
Pakistan". 

Accepting this fundamental concept of areas of Attraction, 
Relative isolation and Isolation, the whole pattern of development 
of material culture in India can be defined as the horizontal expm- 
sion of the higher cultures, leading to a displacement, contractiou 
and isolation of the lower cultures in different parts of the country, 
at different periods, and at different raltural levels. Naturally this 
cultural development in space and time was closely controlled by 
the geographical features of the individual regions and the relative 
effectiveness of barriers— physical and human. This interaction 
has given rise to very interesting pattern which can be seen m the 
fundamental unity of the country with a diversity. This is due to 
the difEeience in the cutoial milieu of the fast large-scale agri- 
cultural communities in each of the focal regions. Hence it is 
difficult to draw lines of contemporaneity across the lines of vertical 
development since the horizontal expansion has been controlled and 
reUided by the geographic features. This phenomenon can be 
very well understood by the analogy of the spread and development 
of Vedie Hinduism and Sanskrit language in different periods, 
inflaendng and absorbing the regional and local forms and mani- 
cstations. 

The recognition of this basic truth will enable us to under- 
stand and correlate the development of material culture m India 
in time and space. Besides this should be a useful guide for our 
"arther explorations and excavations. Now I propose to carry out 
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ipid survey of the main culture sequence in all the main regions 
ndia Fortunately nearly forty excavations earned out in difle- 
, parts of the country within tiie last > decade and a mass of 
lographic data about the tribes will help'darify our picture. 

In the accompanying chart, I have discussed the total eorrela- 
of sequence of cultures in different parts of the country by 
mg up a few stratigraphic coloumna from selected excaiations. 
an archaeologist, I do not hesitate to use pottery winch is most 
piitous at all our sites. Pottery does not by itself constitute a 
,uie, but for purposes of cross dating it does fill most of our 
airements It is short-lived, normally present in great quantity, 
ally well preserved once it has been broken, distinctive with 
ard to locality and period and an inherently complex criterion, 
that it IS subject to infinite variation m technique, form, and 
e of decoration Pottery is thus a valuable index criterion, as 
eftects the various aesthetic and technological traditions of the 
pie. We must use the most profuse material available 

As regards chronology, it is in an absolutely fluid stage and 
uires constant revision from tune to tune, as fresh work pro- 
ds Just at present our contacts with our neighbours in Western 
a provide some valuable links in the form of associated finds to 
up a few terminal dates to start with~e.g, the chronology of 
Indus Valley Civilization. The more recent boon of the scientist 
the archaeologist is the discovery of the rate of disintegration 
radio-active elements of Carbon (Carbon with an atomic weight 
14) present in small quantities in all our antiquities A few 
.es taken by the French Archaeological delegation at Mundigak 
Afghanistan and of Dr Fair-servis at Kile Gul Mohammed m 
ucbistan loughly support the dates already suggested for the 
Ins Valley Civilization. 


Similarly, for our Early histone penod, the most important 
dence is provided by the origin and spread m time and space of 
lat IS populply called the Northern Black polished ware (N B P ) 
pangetc valley sometime in the 6th century 

I resulted m the success- 

lave Sm indicated by what 

uve caned the Red Polished Ware. Its technological sunerifmtv 
the indigenous wares, its luxurious characte fSated Ke 
W quantities at any site, the invariable circumsS asLia 
annuities and the large n“ of nd an 
•trn-n'^ this ware force on us this compromise of a local manu 



BEVILOPMENT OF MATERIAL CULTURE IN INDIA 

A TENTATIVE CORRELATION IN TIME AND SPACE 
BASED ON MINIMAL TERMINAL DATES 
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The pictiue described above reminds me of a crossword puzzle 
on the point of completion with so many inteilods and piobible 
aiUrnatue solutions But it has the one moiit of nairowing down 
the issues and locating the weak spots m oui evidence In the 
devplopment of any studies, we noimnlly pass tluoiigh thiee stages 
In the eaily stages of bringing some older into a clnos, we stnt 
with a bold woiking hypothesis The second stage begins with the 
apphutioii ot this key solution In the ni'tnl phase, tins lebults 
in a very appaient simplification and easy geneializations In 
Indian aiohaeology we are at this stage and I must coiitess that my 
account is it best an attempt at coiielating the sequence ol cultmes 
of the whole sub continent in time and space within the fiamewoik 
of a very tentative chronology We will be inauguiatiiig the third 
and the final stage when we follow this tentative scheme with a 
more critical examination based on much more evidence and inten- 
sive field woik Moie complications are bound to aiise, and we can 
face them givein patience, skill and lesouices 

The pattern of development of material cultuie in India des- 
cubed above is fundamentally based on the geographic features of 
the countiy depending on factois like attiaction, aridity, relative 
isolation and isolation We aie all famihai with the physiographic 
divisions of the Indian sub continent viz , the Mountain belt, Indo 
Giiigetic plains and, Penmsulai India which is capped by the Indo- 
Gingetic uescent The archaeological picture that emeiges closely 
follows the pattern laid down by Indian Geogiaphy The whole 
Indus basin bounded by the Aravallis n the east comes fiist under 
the impact ol the great civilization of Western Asia, but the local 
einnoment and the stiong influence of a laige rivei basin, give 
it a distinctive ehaiacter of its own Almost at the declining stages 
of tills uibaii civilization, an mflltration of vigoious new elements 
kid to a gieat expansion into the next raajoi aiea i e , Gangetic 
ba'^m While these gieat valleys weie being cleaied and probably 
iliamed of their maishes, the upland region of Pemnsuhi India too 
gets cl new impact We find the Malwa plateau emeiging as a gieat 
loiruloi foi the vigoious colonization of the Deccan plateau by 
ajetal using communities With their extended contacts witi^ 
Kaihiaw-id and rapid spiead into south, more oi less the present 
eiimic lattein emerges Even according to the hteiary tiulition, 
the Aiyanization of Peninsular India was not based on mas= move- 
ments of people, but mfiltiation of small Brahmin and othei leli- 
gious communities and fugitives, followed by expanding political 
iorces But by about the ith century B C , the whole country begins 
to display a degree of homogeneity coupled with a pleasant divei- 
sity The even distribution of perennial nuclear regions, knit 
togethei by a trans continental communication system had facili- 
tated this piocess 


This account, based on geography and archaeology, m not belied 
by literature I do not share the prejudices of some of our Western 
colleagues about the use of literary data m archaeology These aie 
questions of manner, and not of matter, or inteipretation, and not 
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of facts. The major drawback of our literary sources is their 
imperfect chronology and constant interpolation.’ But some of 
the evidence may be used with caution How else can one explain 
the beautiful and expanding vista of geographic horizons oi liteiary 
works arranged in a chionologieal order on linguistic and other 
evdence by Maxmuller, Macdonnell, etc, Radbakumud Mookeijr 
has beautifully condensed tlie geographic data from Rigi^edic, Later 
Vedic and PostVedic liteiatoe The focus of the Eigvedic age was 
the upper Indus Basin, particularly the eastern fringes of it, called 
Brahmavarta or the Indo-Gengetic Divide (Valleys of Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati) In the Later Vedie the west recedes mto the back- 
ground and regions of the Centra! Gangetic valley like Kosala, 
Videha, Anga, Magadha come mto prominence. The tribes on the 
fimges of Vmdhyas like Andhra, Pulinda, Mutiba, Sabi a, 
Nishada come for mention In the Post-Vedic Sutra and Dharma- 
sastra literature (dated by Macdonnell between 800 and 300 B.C.), 
kingdoms south of Vmdhyas like Berar, Kalinga begin to be mem- 
tioned by authors like Panmi. In the early Budhist literature some 
of the kingdoms in Northern and Central Deccan appear. By the 
4th century BC, our evidence becomes abundant and varied: 
Megasthenes, Arthasastra, and the indisputable contemporary ser- 
mons on stone of Emperor Asoka. 

In view of what we have stated above there is no need to re- 
emphasize the value of the communication system of the country 
It is the development of the trans-continental highways or trunk 
roads, that forged the bonds of unity beteewn the various regions 
and strengthened the centripetal forces by enabling free movement 
of peoples, goods, and ideas. We have seen already enough archaeo- 
logical evidence of these movements. But, cur literary history is a 
distinct contribution of the Aryans, who created or inspired the 
whole mass of Indian literature. As they slowly moved (influenc- 
ing and being influenced by the Pre-Aryan elements), Indian literary 
history is the story of their geographic knowledge and ignorance of 
the country But by about the Buddhist Period, they completely 
knew about the whole of India, north of Vmdhyas and a few regions 
to the south of it, But very soon, probably due to strong political 
and economic pressure, communications were firmly established. 
The best evidence is provided by the early Buddhist literature On 
the one hand we read of Jivaka, the physician of Bimbisara, who 
studied at Taxila, while we have the classical passage giving us the 
story of Bavarin and his pupils staying on the Godavary at Paithon’ 
(Piatisthana) There is a fine description of all the towns on the 
route from Paithon to Vaisali. By the time we come to the Mouryan 

1. The best example IS ths much-quoted Mahofahorata itself Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterii, 
the distinguished scholar says of the above text* “ the Mcrhobfiaraio which started 
as a series of ballads recounting the joyo or triumphs of the Pandavas gradually beame 
elaborated into a great epic in SansUit by about 500 B C and went on expanding by the 
addition of all sorts of new materials for the greater part of a millenium, until it 
attained by dOO A D , as is generally surmised, to something like its present hugs 
dimensions as a vast poem of 100 000 versescr 200 000 lines '' CHATTERjl, S K., 
The Pioce of Assom in the History of Civilizotioft ofhdia, Gauhati, 1955 p 14. 

2. MOOKERJI RADHAKUMUD Hindu Ow/izottofl,p 68 
3 Alakasn Patitthorcm purimam Mahissatimtada / 

Uijenin chapi Conomm Vedisom ^snosahayom j| 3$ 
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paiod, Asokan inscriptions are om- best guide, due to then location 
on the highways (Fig). The story of the third Buddhist Council is 
too well known, 


Prehistory is the most undeveloped of ail the branches of 
Indian archaeology, Except in two or thiee aieas, our evidence 
predominantly rests on typology and unless we can establish a 
stratigraphic basis for this succession, we will not carry forward 
the houndb^ of our knowledge But from the largo amount ot sur- 
face collections a sufficiently plausible scheme of things is emerging, 
but it remains to be vended and demonstrated The best, but ten- 
tative picture, partly based on typology and stratigraphy, is provided 
by Cammiade and Biirkitt for S.E India' and Todd' for Western' 
India and Dr Sankaha’s recent finds from the Pravra basin We 
see three distinct groups of Prehistoric stone industries; (1) The 
hand-axe, cleaver and pebble industries mostly of quartsite (Series I 
and n of Cammiade and the Sohan complex); (2) Blade, scraper 
and bun industries, generally of fine grained crypto crystalline 
varieties of quartz and finally, (3) Geometric and Non-Georaetric 
®®l'thic industries These have been now described as Eaily, 
Middle and Late Stone Ages respectively. If we follow the well- 
known principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
we are well within sight of the latest phase of the Stone Age in 
India in some of the mam nuclear regions, leaving aside the areas 
wheie they have managed to survive lor a longer period, Depend- 
mg on physical environment and nature ot raw materials, we find 
before the introduction of metals, either communities in a more or 
less hunting economy with predominant use of microliths or Neoli- 
te commwiita piadmg prmutwe agntultee and stocV-ia.s- 
Mg characterized by the use of polished stone axes of trappean 
locks like diorite, basalt, dolerite, etc , and pottery, We have a con- 
» the former type in the volcanic 

soute of Cauvery, OuteidXrbbcks'and fn £ SSS 

Sri' 


+i'n„ ®* 5 uificantly, these two areas show difference in vegeta- 
tion. The Polished axes are confined to the upland mixed deciduous 
Md scrub jungle type along the flanks of the hX eZhw 
ran easily understand the aversion of these early agriculturists to 
semi-tropical river valleys and consequraf sw^pfaTd the 
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heavily wooded monsoonal and deciduous forests with more than 
50 inches rainfall, as in Western India, till they could dear the 
swamps and jungles with heavy metal tools. 

In Central Deccan (Disfcriets of Bellaiy, Eaichiir, and Mysore), 
this Neolithic Culture has been studied in greater detail and linked 
with the later cultures by stratigi-aphie evidence. Here we see the 
preference for hilly terrain with their settlements overlooking is 
still vague. Into this area, we see the clear infiltration of certain 
South East Asian influences, so well demonstrated by Mr. Dana* Our 
great desideratum seems to be a fresh field study of this important 
area, so that we can asca-tain the true origin of the Indian Neolithic 
Culture. 

When the rest of India, east of the Aravallis, was in the Stone 
Age, the Indus basin saw the first emergence of urban eiviliiation, 
At the closing stages of this great culture, we see the clear advent 
of widespread copper-using communities in the Gangetic basin. 

The next phase is characterized by the definite establishment of 
the first towns and villages in the valleys of Ganges and Jumna 
by the Grey ware people from the West. We do not known either 
their exact relations with the Indus cultures, or within the earlier 
Neolithic communities of the Gangetic basin. This rapid movement 
probably set in motion a series of further migrations simultaneously 
in the hitherto static peninsular India We have already traced the 
movements of these Protohistoric people carrying copper and bronze 
from the valleys of Chambal and Narmada m Malwa, Tapti, Goda- 
vary in Maharashtra and Krishna and Tungabhadra in the Andhra- 
Karnatak area. But there seem to be slight variations between the 
different regions, but there is no doubt that they all belong to a 
single culture complex and the local groups may be described as 
'splinter groups’. The homogeneity is indicated by ceramic pat- 
terns and shapes and the Black-on-Ked painted tradition and the 
specialized Blade technique. Finally it may he noted that inspite of 
certain contacts and associated finds, the Kathiawad peninsula 
carries more Harappan traits than the Peninsular Chalcolithic com- 
plex. Hence some of these points can only be clarified by further 
intensive work. 

Iron was introduced very rapidly following this. By about the 
4th century B.C., the whole Peninsula displays a remarkable homo- 
geneity of material culture, inspite of the diversity of their intriguing 
burial systems The very rapid spread and colonization of the 
chief river valleys by these metal-using communities lead to the dis- 
placement, contraction, and concentration of the primitive people 
who lead a life of hunting in Basteim and Southern India. 

Another very important, but as yet unknown, factor seems to be 
the relative effects of tei-restrial and maritime influences on Indian 
archaeology. Inspite of the vague references in literature, Indian 

1. I am very much obliged to Dr.A, H. Dam for showing me Ws unpublished thesis 
submitted to the london University. 



and foreign, at the present stage of our knowledge, we have no 
material evidence of maiitime trade and other contacts till we come 
to tlie early centuiies of the Christian eia But a great era of 
maritime activity was inaugm-ated by the discovery of the monsoons 
‘ by Hippalus at about the beginning of the Christian era. This 
tremendously aecentnated the quantity ot trade, possible by small 
scale coastal movements within the territorial waters, The Par- 
thian Empiie and its interruption ot Chinese trade, as a result of 
hostilities with Rome, also seems to have been responsible for the 
quantity of commercial and cultural contacts between the Roman 
Empire and India, lemarkably shown by Sir Mortimer Wheeler.* 

Naturally this process of development of material culture in 
space and time was conti'olled by the geogi'aphic factors Hence, 

I may repeat, it is difficult to diw lines of contemporaneity acioss 
the vertical lines of development of material culture, since its hori- 
zontal expansion has been influenced and to some extent retarded 
by the geographic factors withm and without the countiy This 
aiffeience m the cultural miiien of the first large-scale agricultural 
communities in different parts of the country seems to be the most 
important reason for the regional diversity. Due to the other vital 
historical forces, “these separate limbs of the body politic” have 
lent varying shades to the great mosaic of Indian culture 

Some of the mam lacunae have been pointed out. In these days 
of planning, a well-coordinated plan of exploration and excavation 
will certainly complete the outlines of vertical sequence. Then we 
can indulge in large-scale work depending on resources— personnel 
and facilities. Some of the important problems may be stated;— 

(1) Stratigraphic evidence for our Prehistoric culture 

sequence and search for cave sites 

(2) Establishing the linlcs between the Harappan and the 

Grey ware and the succeeding cultures (upper Indus ) 

(3) Establishment of sequence m Kathiawad On the 

North West coast in particular, the sites are very 
promising and coordinated work under closely ob- 
served conditions can fill up the total gap 

(4) Extension of the Hastinapur evidence for linking up 

the copper hoard and the earlier Neolithic cultures 
of Bundelkhand Baghelkhand. 

(5) The problem of Red-and-Black wares and the Mega- 

liths in Nor-thern India. Particularly, it is very 
important to establish the relative chronological posi- 
tron of Grey ware and the Eed-and-Black wares 

, (6) Exploration of focal reas like Krishna Godavari 

delta and Kavery basin, Kerala, Assam, Lower 
Bengal. 


Wheeler, R, e, Rome Beyond tfie lapenal Frontieis, London, IWi 



When we clear up our house and know what we have, we can 
confidently tackle the problem of ejcternal parallels outside India. 
Let us once again proceed from the known to the unknown. 

Finally, a word of caution and an appeal may not he superfluous. ’ 
In the picture depicted above, one could vaguely see the shadows 
of men and women, who were the prime agencies jn making and 
transporting the few. Indestructible elements of their material life, 
with which the archaeologist and the historian reconstruct the past. 

It is very tempting to identify the authors from their shadows. But 
with the material at the disposal of the archaeologist in India today, 
he cannot designate them. Guesses at truth may be made, but the 
certainties call forth greater patience. The situation is certainly 
ripe for an attempt at reconciling the literary (particularly geogra- 
phical) and archaeological data, since the approximate chronological 
horizons, in between which we have to sandwhich our literary and 
traditional material, are becoming clearer in the wider perspective 
of Eurasia. The first sure but faltering steps have been attempted.* 
But I would end with an appeal for a little more patience, till the 
names of some our legendary kings enshrined in our literature, 
appear from under the earth, as A-anni-padda, son of Mes-anm- 
padda of the first Dynasty of UR enlivened the whole Mesopotamian 
tradition and archaeology with the discovery of his temple. Ten 
years ago aMing to the classic work of Sir Cyril Pox*, Sir Mor- 
timer very significantly asked, “Where is the Personality of India?'” 
Here is its first glimpse, and given a chance. Archaeology can 
reconstruct it. 


1 . LAL, B.B., op.cit. Aictem Imha 10 and 1 1 

2. FOX, CYRIL, Persmlitf of Bntm, London, 1932 

3. WHEELER, R. E, H. "Arcliaeological Planning for India" Ancient todio No, 2 iMS 
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PBBSIDMTIAL ADDRESS 

By 

SiBi M. A. MehbnbaiiE 

SOME BBMABKS ON TEE DANGDAflE OF THE ORIGINAL 
BUDDHIST CANON 


At tie very Outset let ma eipresfl my gratitude to the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental conferenoe for having elected me to 
preside over the Indian Lmgmstica Section of this yeati It is a groat 
honour no doubtj but I do feel that it wonld have been better if my eleo- 
tioa bad waited for some more yoMs. With my liimted knowledge and 
expenenoe I feel some embarrassment in exeoutag the duties of this 
oiSoo ivbicb was in previous years bold by great dignitaries whose names 
ate too well-known to Indologists. Porbaps in electing mo as seotional 
President, the Executive Committee has sought to honour my Pnrra- 
oiryaatbiou|hme. Any way it is with this feeling that I shall proceed 
with the work and disoharge my duties as best as I can. 

But before I proceed I have a sad thing to do. It is with a heavy 
heart that I refer to the sad demise of Prof. Jules Bloch who passed 
away soon after the ptavioua session of the Conference held at Ahmeda- 
hod la hi8 death India has lost a good friend end a great scholar 
He not only himself contributed a number of valuable articles and 
volumes on Indo-Aryan and Dtavidian LinguisticB, but also trained many 
a young scholar from this oouatty to do important research m tlia field. 

I 


In such Presidential Addresses it is customary to review the 
work done in the field during the last two years As this was not 
done at the previous session I am extending the period of review roughly 
to four years. With the limitatione on time I cannot do any more than 
]U8t refer to some of the important pnbhoations, linking these up wher- 
ever nooessary with the previous work done m those partieular bran- 
ches. I earnestly beg to be excused for any omission and reipuest the 
soholars to bring up these to my notice. (I have to point out that while 
preparing the review I had to omit reference to articles published m 
Beeeatoh Journals and Commemoration Yolumes as that would have 
taken me too far). 


Let me start with OIA. With regard to the works of a gram- 
matical nature mention must be made of {he second part of the second 
Volume of Debrunner-Waekernagel’s Altindische Grmmhl (195J) 
aealmg with the nominal suffixes. The fact that the volume covers 
aoout a thousand pages m the treatment of a subjeot to which about sixty 
pages are devoted in Whitney’s Grammar will suffice to show the com- 
ptehensivanatuie of this book. Another work is L.Kenou’s Grmmirs 
desotibing the stage of Sanskrit as repie* 
smtecl m the Samhtns. One would realise the importance of this work 

Men one temeabersRenou’t noted opntributionsm the Yedio and the 



grammatical fields, Mention may also be made ot the fact that Renou 
has now completed Ms transkiion of the A?ti;dhy5yl m three Tolumoa, 
the last of which appeared in 1964. T. Burrow’s Smsliru Language 
(1965) deals with the subjeot matter from the historical point of View 
and takes into account also the emdenoe of Hittite, J, Gonda has pub- 
lished certain important monographs like Rmarciaes mr la Place da 
Verhe dans k Ptime Aam el Moyeniu m Langm Sanscrik (1952), 
Ancient Sanslcrit Ojas, Latin augos, and the Indo-European Nouns in-esj-os 
[10&2 , md Ref lectmis onlhe Numerals “one” and'Hm’’m Ancient Indo- 
European Languages (1963). 

In the wake of Siddheshwar Varma'a work on Plmetie ohserva- 
lions of Indian Grammarians ^ we have now a very good appreciation of 
ancient Pratiukhya and &ks5 textB in W. S. Allen's Phonetics in 
Ancient India (1953). M. B. Emeneau’s Sanslirit Sandhi and Exer- 
cises (1952) 18 a good book for the use of deaeriptive lingnista. Siddhe- 
shwar Vaima’a book on the Etymologies of yssU (l963) is refreshing 
study diBOUBBiug which of the etymologios of Yaska may he considered 
acceptable and which not. Among the works of the type of Dictionaries 
reference may be made to Suiya Kanta’s A Grammatical Dictionary 
of Sanslrit (Yedic) (1963) with an Index to Waokernagels first rolume 
of AUindische Grammatii and first 82 pages of Macdonell’s IfeJic 
Grammar, The fifth pact of the Kitrsge/asstes Blymologisclies 'Wdrler- 
imek des Altindischen (1966, started in 1963) by M Mayrhefer, and 
9th part of Indogermanisehes Etymologisehes Wbrlerhuch (1955, started 
in 1954) by J. Pokorny hare recently atrlTed. J. Gonda in his Sans- 
krit in Indonesia (1952) ably discusses the history of Sanskrit vocables 
in the Indonesian languages 


Equally important works have appeared in the field of MIA. H’ 
Lueders’ Beolachtmgen liter du Sprache des buddlnstischcn Vrlamms (1954) 
has been edited from the Naohlass by E, Waldsohmidt, Lueders had 
already given expression to his view that he believed m an original canon 
composed in an eastern dialect from which the Pah and the Sanskrit 
versions were translated. This book gives the evidence which led Lueders 
to this belief and his observations on the nature of the eastern language. 
In this respect P. Edgerton holds the opposite view— that we cannot 
speak of an original canon— which he has expressed in the Introdnotion 
to Ms excellent account of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Grammar and 
Dictionary (1963) A summary of the Grammar and an account of the 
BHS literature can also be found in Edgerton's Lectures on Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit published by the Banaras Hindu University (1964). J. 
Bloch’s book Lss Inscriptions D’Asoha (19S0) is a very valuable publication 
since E. Hultzsoh published his work in 1926 and it testifies to the author's 
grasp on the Indo-Aryan field. The new book inoludesall the finds 
except the recently disoovered versions of the minor rook edict at Eajula- 
hfandagin m the Andhra and Gujarra in the Vmdhya Pradesh.^ 


e field of MIA has been ably covered by S, K. 
.son Philologioal Lectures delivered at the Bombay 
ihe pubhoatioE of which will bo eagerly awaited. M. 
I, LAL,B.B, op dkek des Pali (1961) is primarily intended forthelndo- 
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3, WHEELER R. was read out, the discovery of aversioaof theranth rock-edict of 
' . Las been announced by N. A. Gore in “ Times of india dated dlfi 



GermaMBt who wishes to know the natuie of a MIA language Sukumar 
Sen’s Comparatm Grammar of MIA (1951) is now followed up by his 
Bstoneal Sytitav of MIA (1953). No other book on MIA syntax has been 
wrjbtfin since Jose Canedo wrote Zur Wort and SaisstoUting in dor oU-und 
KiUkinJischen Prosa (1937), 6. Davane’s rh.D„ dissertation, oompleted 
under the guidance of S. M. Katre, on Nominal Composition m MIA has 
now been published by the Deoean College Eeaearoh Institute (February 
1956). In this field also no work appeared since W. Gbabowska wi'ote on 
the nominal composition in the Asokan msoriptwn (No 1927) Very 
interesting are also a couple of articles by De Vreese on Apabhramsa 
studies in JAOS 74 1-5, 142-146. Fresh material for the study of Apa- 
bhramsa is made available by the edition of Paumaoariu of Sviyambhu by 
H.C Bhayani (1953) P.B. Pandit's three lectures in Hindi on Prihrta BhSsa 
delivered at Banaras Hindu tJnimsity were published last year (1954) 

Scholars are not lagging behind in the NIA field. A book on general 
Phonetics written with special application to Marathi is DhvanmeSra (1955) 
by N fi. Kalelkar, It is a good example showing how a subject can he 
made easy when suitable examples are drawn from the language of these 
for whom the book is intended. P/ionrlic and Phonological Study of the 
Wold in Urdu by Masud Husain appeared this year (1966). Similar work 
on Bhojapun by B, N Prasad and on Aspiration in Oriya by 6. B. Dhall 
are awaiting publioation. Though not in a book form I may mention 
here articles in Hindi on general phonetics like 'Vaina-mlmsmss;’ and 
‘ Varna-ucojcaiia ’ by Siddheswar Varma published in the Kalparta of 
Hyderabad. 

On Hindi and its varieties some important books have appeared. I 
may mention hero Dhirendra Yarma’s work on Vraja bhSM (1954), 
Baburam Saksena’s lectures on DakLIiiiii Hindi (1962). and H. N Tiwati’s 
work on Bhjapnrl Bliasii artr Saliilya (1954), and Hindi ShSsS la Vigama 
our Vildsa (1955) 

A. K, Priyolkar may be congratulated for having brought to light 
(1954) the hitherto unknown first MarSthi Grammar written in Marjthi 
by Marathi soholars. It was composed m about 1824 by Eramavant, 
Phadake and Ghagawe Shastris. An account of the Gujarjti translation 
of this work by the same Shastris serving os the first Gujarati Grammar 
13 given by K. B, Vyas m the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society 
17.287-299, 1956. Priyolkar has also given us last year an English 
rendoimg of the Portuguese Grammahca Marasta, a book written by a 
missiouary and first published in Romo in 1778 desoribmg the dialeot 
spoken round about Bombay Linguistic PeeuliarUies of jTidne^iari was 
published by M. G. Pause (1953) on the basis of a maunsoript which in 
the opinion of the author is the oldest so far traeod (A.D 1350). A work 
wiitten m old Giijaiatl or old western EjjasthSni viz. Kjnhadade 
Prabandha has been critically edited by K. B. ’Vyas (1965). 

As regards books written in Indian languages on certain aspects of 
hnguistios, ! may mention Art/Mwjrimno (1951) in Hindi by Baburam 
Saksena, uMa one Arika (1956) in Gujarlti by Bhogilal Sandesara, 
Saida-Vigama on VikSsa (ISSd) in MarShl by K. P. Kulkami, Artha- 
mjiiSnam Marathi Btesa m Marathi byS. G Tulpule and UshaPotdar 
(Ghate) (lathe Haharsstra Sshitya Patnka, 19o"3), Ou/'aratipar Arahi 
Phnrasmi Asar (1954) m Gujarati by 0. E. Naik, and Yagvyipira (1955) in 
Gujarati by H. C. Bhayani. Though not m an Indian language I 
may mention here also ieclures in iaguislics by 0. L. C. Aguilar (1954). 



In tie field of Dravidian Lingniatics I may refer to E, G. Harshe’a 
anthotiaed Engliali translation (1964) of Tk Grammatical Sinicmre of 
DratidiitnIiiTigiiogcsby J. Blookwhichyeryolearly brings out the chief 
obaraoteriatiOB of tbia group of languagaa. N. lahovory’a Sdslrat 
Linguistique Medilerraneen, Basque el Draaidien brings out tbe affini- 
ties between theae two familiea of languages and aoois to establish that 
Dravidian was originally a speech of the big mediterranean family of 
languages. With regard to the studiea of the individual languages I may 
mention B, P. Sethu Pillai’i IFords ond lieir Significant: A study in 
Tamil Linguistics (1952). C. R. Sankaran’s Some Problems in Kannada 
Linguistics (1954), and A, 0. Sekhar’s Etoiuinra of Malayalam (1953). 
Murray i'owler’s phonemic analysis of the Sanskntized literary Tamil 
spoken in Madras is presented in the article 'The Segmental Phonemes 
of Sanskritized Tamil’, Language, 30.360-367 (1964). T. Burrow and 
S. Bhattaeharya m their book on Parji Language (19B3) establish tbitt 
it is an independent language and not a dialect of Gondi. Of great 
interest is the English version of 17th century Dutch Grammar of Tamil 
by J. A. B. van Euitenen and P C. Ganeahsundatam in the Bull. DCRI. 
Vol 14. 168-182 (1952). The Jules Bloch Memorial Volume as well as 
the Chattsrjl Jubilee Volume of Indian Linguistics (Vol. 14, 1964 and 
Vol, 16, 1966) contain many important articles on Dravidian linguiatics 
I may also mention here the article on Dravidian kinship terms by M, B. 
Emenean in Language 29.339-363 (1953). A. D. Taakar was recently 
awarded Pi. D. by the Poona University for his work on 'Intonational 
Patterns m Indo-Aryan and Dravidian’ whiob he completed under the 
guidance of 0. R. Sankaran. A new approach to the typology of pho- 
neme and morpheme distributions as wall as a senianto-phonetio study of 
Dravidian morphemes is being earned on by P. C, Ganeshsundaram 
under the guidance of C. R, Sankaran Chaitaaya Deva’s work on The 
Tonal Structure of Tamiura, which he completed under the guidance of 
0, R. Sankaran, awaits publication. 

0. E. Sankaran takes his departure from the usual and time- 
honoured approaches towards the problem of speech structure by consi- 
denng the ‘between’ (which ‘non-temporal-wedge’ ho calls alpha- 
phoneme) in any consonant vowel configuration as the starting point of 
his investigations. This departure from the conventional outlook in 
Phonetics at all levels has led him to a unifieation of difierent levels of 
experience like the articulatory (or auditory— i.e. nouro-phyaiologioal) 
and the physical (the acoustical). Such a study of the ‘inter-pheno- 
menon’ (or ‘the between’) to which he was led by consideration of such 
phenomena as marginal speech sounds, glides, or more particnlarlv the 
30-oalled aylcm in old Tamil which has served as a pointer in all his in- 
vestigations, has taken 0. E. Sankaran far beyond to abstract and 
symbolic levels of thinking as reflected m many of liia latest writings 
pubiisbed in the Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute which 
includes his Presidential Address at the last session. I may add that a 
paper of C. B. Sankaran and iis eollaborators on ‘Structure in Speech— 
The Physical Reality of the Phoneme' w awaiting publication in the 
Sonderhelt of the Fetnmelde-teckmsche Zeitschnft of Bona. 

I( 

I shall now turn to say some words on a problem which I think is 
of some importance to the study ofi MIA languages. I had originally 
planned to give a oritical review together of lueders’ Beohaihtungsn 
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iter die Spracke des budhistisekea Urlanons and Edgerton’s Buddhst 
Bybnd Saiisftrif Srammar, to both of which I have already referred 
This has, however, not been possihlo. My review of the first part of 
Lueders’ Beebachtungen haa been already published in the 17th Volume 
of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research dnstitule (1955] pp. 53-15. 
I therefore planned to give a review of the second part of Luederi' booh 
as the mam theme of my talk today. Conaiderations of time again have 
compelled me to restrict myself only to a few points. 

In the Zweitea Hauptstiick of this book are included Lueders’ 
views regarding the phonological and morphological peouhantiea of the 
eastern language of the original Buddhist canon. About the former, wo 
get a detailed disonaaion of such phenomena as the softening of surds, loss 
of intervooal consonants, and the treatment of the consonant clusters. 
About morphology, however, what has survived is only the late Profes- 
sor’s remarks on the flesion of the nominal stems in-o, 

In order to assess the phonological pecuhanties of the original 
canon, Lueders starts Irom what he considers to be the eastern charao- 
tensties of the As'okan inonptions, and if he finds that these same also 
occur m some instances in Pah, he regards them as borrowings from the 
oast. For the solution of this problem, then, it is of importance to 
esamme the As'oka data very critically and come to certain conclusions 
as to what may be called eastern and what non-eastern in the As'okan 
inscriptions 

Lueders regards softening of the voiceless stops as an eastern 
oharaoteristio and for this he gives instances of the change of 7i> g, (> d, 
mi> gghiandiior uji^dci or cidh. lor the change of h>g he cites 
(1 87] the following from the As'okan evidence — Sk. !oU>!oga (of. 
hidabga, palaloga ) in the Jaugada separate edict and Sk. adhikrtyap. 
adhigieya m the Caloutta-Bairat msoription. 

Now m a paper published m the Journal of the Oriental Institute t 
Baroda, Yol, I 240-24d (1961-62) I have shown that the two separate 
edicts at Dhauh and Jaugada show eertam peouliantice which are never 
to he found in the versions of the major rock edicts at these two places. 
Further, as these peouliarities are found in the other non-eastern regions, 
it 18 legitimate to conclude that these peculiarities of the separate edicts 
are not to be considered as eastern but to be due to non eastern mfluenoo. 
Among these comes the softening of the voiceless stops. The instance 
lola logo cited from the separate edict, therefore, cannot be brought 
forward to establish that softening was an eastern feature. The ease 
would have been certainly otherwise if such an inatauoe were available 
also fiom the versions of the major rock at Dhauh aud Jaugada. 

As regards adhigicya it may bo pointed out that the find-spot of the 
Caloutta-Bairat inscription is the head-quarters of a tahasll in the Jaipur 
State, and an instance of voicing from this msoription, unless corroborated 
by other evidence, can hardly be considered as showing that particular 
feature as an eaetern characteristic 

About the change (>J, Lueders eites (§ 94) Sk. hila> hide in the 
Kslsi, Shah., and Mane, versions but kita m the Dhauh version. Now it 
IS difficult to know why Lueders regards this as an eastern peculiarity 
when the words noted above show that the change of (j-d is witnessed in 
the northern and north-western versions, hut not in the eastern ones. 


Anobhet iastanoe, 8k. !os(i>^osa appearing also in a northern version 
(Kslsl VI), W6 may set aside as Luedeta takes it to be a ‘ Sohreibieiilet 
But we can certainly take into account the Msnsehrg form yadra, (St. 
yatrJ), according to Buehler’a reading, or ya(il}dii, according to Hultzsch’s 
reading, which also supports the view that the voicing was a non-eastern 
tendency. 

But since luedera believes that the change of t>(i is an eastern 
charaotenstio he has some difflonlty m accounting for the presence of t 
for d m such forms of the separate edict as patipatayelmm, paiipdlayema, 
etc., from Sk. pratiVpad. He observes (p. 81), " Wichtiger ist’noeh, daaa 
der Eedaktor von Jau. Sep. in scinem Bostroben, die Eoohspraohe zu 
gebrauohen, in alle Eotmen von padipidayaii, zukommen lassen, bcwirken 
)Pali paiipadeli, Sk. pratipadayati) das d lalschlich dutch t ersetzt hat...” 
Actually the case seems to have been that since, as suggested above, the 
separate edict was originally composed in anon-eastern dialect it probably 
contained some other words changing i^d, and these the redaotor'rightly 
changed to (. But this misled him in doing the same about patipBuyeham 
etc., because he probably confused the forms ofVpad with those of ^pat. 

As regards the change U/i>ggk, Lueders cites (§ IW) Sk, ssitsyaii 
(future of ■jsah] : As cagkati or ccglmiai m the 4th PE and coghatha in 
the acpaiatc edicts. The Asokan inscriptions show a base dcak besides 
Vsah>Sk. sd. The future base from this stem would be ■jedsya which 
m the eastern dialect would appear aa ^ediha. According to Lueders th e 
has further become Vcogghs in the above mstanoe as softening in his 
opinion is an eastern characteristic. But possibly the Asokan evidence is 
not clear enough to conclude dcaggho with the softening of khy, gJi to be 
an eastern form. Its occurrence in the separate edicts makes it a doubtful 
case in this regard and suggests a possible case of non-eastern influence 
for softening. But its occurrence in the pillar edict IV, which has an 
eastern version, is a little difficult to esplain. As I do not regard 
softening to be an eastern feature I would expect the pillar edict IV to 
show a base ^cdlka, and not ^caggka, if that has to be derived from 
tjedsya- '=dSaUya-}, But ]ust on the strength of this one instance I 
would not like to consider softening to be an eastern tendency. The 
eiplanatioE of the form has perhaps to he sought elsewhere. So far as 
Pail sagghast, mentioned by Lueders, is ooncerned, the reading is not 
absolutely certain and in the context the reading agghan given by other 
manuscript suits equally well. And even though sagg/iasj be the original 
reading it can be regarded as a non-eastern form arising from eastern 
solAasib Asregatds As'okan ^cuglio I may put forward for your considera- 
tion the suggestion that here perhaps we have a base ^cag/io of the 
present tense, and not d^^dggha of the future from -Jed {^aalc}. This 
^cagha indicates that the old IE base from which it is derived had a 
voiced aspirate in it. It will thus be (or'kegh) ‘to be able, to 
help’ as onoa suggested by Zupitza in Hie Gernaniseken Gutturole 
(=Shnften Zur Germanischen Philologie. Aohtes Heft, Berlin 189o) 
p 104 (cited by Walde-Pokomy 1 p. 333) instead of *yW(— (leJi-?), 
This IE ’’■jlagk seems to have given two bancs in old Aryan *ysagh and 
Vsafc and of these ^|3ak occurs m the Asokan inscriptions as -/saLc or 
^|cde and *iisog)i ao ^cagha. Aryan ^-Jsagh is perhaps found also 

1, Or It can be explained as coming from Sk. sogtaiofi 'to take upon one’s self, etc.’ 

2. Wackernagel, Alt Gr. 1.225 considers the palatal s of Vsak to be secondary. 

Ip that case the IE base would be *V50gli. 



in Sk sagins 'strong or aMo’ whiok la generally related to the other base 

If this interpretation is accepted VcogJio of the Asokan msenp- 
tions would repiesent a case of old pieserretion and not of voicing of 
mtei vocal -k/i-. 

In support of hia contention that the change is an eastern 
tendency, Lnedeis cites {§ 152) from Asoia Sk. amriivarliha> amba 
mlilya m the seventh pillar at edict Topia and the Queen’s edict at 
Kosam. Now as noted by Lueders himself (p 118) the eastern treatment 
of Sk. rt 18 i and not d, of kaiaviyaeta in the Dhauli and Jsugada major 
ediots. In my opmion-»ariilty5 IB nociception to this general tendency 
since the form occurs in the north in the seventh P£ of ToprS for which 
there are no eastern paiallels. And as regards the Queen’s edict, ho it 
noted that Sosjin is situated on the left bank of Jamnj, about 28 miles 
west by south of Allahabad, which oan hardly bo eipected to give 
evidence for an eastern peouliaiity unless oorroborated by other olaaily 
eastern 'evidence 

' The same thing has to be said about the change t(li> r!r!h (§ 152) when 
Lueders cites Sk. astalro^iliiniy adlmhosdyHin and bk iin«!i(l/ii- 

ya both in the seventh pillar edict at ToprS The normal tieatinent m 
the east in similai oases is ( oi sili> tk, of. seiha m the Dhauli majoi edict, 
niiluhyo m the pillai edicts etc, As noted above the instances which 
ocour only m the seventh pillar edict at Topra should not be used as 
Asokan evidence in support of a particular featuie being eastein If the 
same ieatnte is not bund in tie major edicts at Dhauli and Haugada or m 
the other pillar edicts theie is every leason for ifs being treated as 
non-eastern. 

In view of the above examination of the Aiokan evidence it is diffi- 
cult for mo to agree with Luedeis when he observes (§ 155)— "Dberbhckt 
men das gesamte Material, das uiis die Asoka-Ineobriften und die 
liteiansolien Prakrits bieten, so soheinb mir doutlich daiaus heivorzugelien, 
dess die Erweiehung des li, uk su dd, ddk ome Erachemung lat, die dei 
Ostspraohe angehort ” 

We may now take a couple of instances to show how his hypothesis 
regarding softening to be an eastern oharaotonstio has led Luedeis to 
support or suggest some fiii fetebed derivations In )§ 169-11 6 be gives 
a very inslruotiTe Exkurs ubei lojoli, laiUheli, kassati. In P 5 I 1 we have 
the verbal baso •jladdka, besides ^losa ykamui] and d«ssa which laltei 
go back to Sk •jhs or -jLiirv. Now about the origin of <jliuldhti, Weber 
natuially thought to connect it with the Sk pp.p hm. But Lueders 
objects to this and obscives (p 125), "Die Bestimmung der Eeiniat von 
kodttjliist fill die Entstohung der Former von Bedeiitnng, KaddkaU 
kwin siob mclit ans Inta welter entwickolt baben, wie Weber, allerdings 
diirch diovieltacb im Prjiiit auftretenden Scbreibnngen mit jdiveian- 
Iwst, ZBMG 28,375 annabm, da dei Ubeigang von inlaulendem uh in dilk 
nut die ostliclie Spiaobe beschranU ist So gowmnt die Zuuicktiiburung 
von Uiddh auf ein vormdisebes “I, id, erne Nebeiiform von l.n, die 
Bloomfield JAOS 41, <105 vorgoschlagen bat, an WabrscbemliobLeit.” 

In the aitiole refeired to above Bloomfield notes a • root determina- 
tive’ dm Aryan tongues m snob ba3e3aaid=(s-d, pU=pis-d, etc. On 
this analogy he offers a suggestion, described as ‘ daring ’ by himself, that 
P51i-Pbt. iDddk may go back to But this seems impossible 



because the forms derivable from krid do not only not appear in Sanskrit 
or Avesta, but have no parallel in any other Indo-European language. 
(It is not neoesaary to diseusa Geiger’s suggOBtion (§ 130) to oonsider 
lrodditaii> ‘‘hadhati, a side-form of karsati}, 

Lueder’a objection to the derivation of yhaddha from krsta is juat Ma 
ooflvmtioa that softening Is an eastern ohsraoteriatie. But as shown 
above this is not borne out by the Asokan evidence, and hence there 
should be no objection toaupportmg Weber's anggestion noticed above, 
In the eastern language there seems to have arisen a verbal base yitaitka 
(from Sk. krsta), giving forms like hatikaii, Ifow as regards the formation 
of middle Indie verbal bases from Sk. p.p.p, we may do well to refer to 
Edgorton’s BUS Grammar 28.19 where ha notes such forms as huUkati, 
logiioli. from huddha, lagiia, Plli kaddhati then evidently goes back to 
this haiihati. That the eastern language had a form like kaiiati is shown 
by the fact that the manuscripts of the BHS tejits give katthati which 
obviously stands for katthali with loss of aspiration. (On other grounds, 
which I cannot detail here, I regard the loss of aspiration as a non-eastern 
characteriatio). About this kattati Edgerton does not offer any explanation. 
But he could have as well inoluded it under 28.19 where he gives huddhati 
oto. 


Tie other interesting ease is that of Sk. vetam ' wages, reward, etc 
About this we read in the words of tho Editor (p. 81, f n. 1)_“ Endlioh 
nennt Luedets cine Stelle aus J. 402,8, wo heisst ; no puditd reJoimm 
adiyanu, Dutoit • „fIioht wollea Geldeslohn die Weisen haben." Hiet 
stsht tisiiiirtiim fur teianam ,Lohtt‘." Thus from this remark it appears 
that m the opinion of Luedets Sk, ntana had become ndana in the 
eastern dialect from where it was borrowed m Psli’ 

To my mind the ease appears to have been otherwise. Veimia is 
a relatively late word. It was known to Pimm in the north-west who 
used it in his sutra 4.4,12 vetaiiMhyo /had. According to the 'Ouidi 
111,150 it 13 to be derived from .Jsi (jntyuisu) with the suffix-tono, 
Kwipee, Zll 8,263-266, has a similar explanation but he connects it with 
tho Vodio root ,jvi ‘zu gewmnen suchen'. It is not neoasaaty to discuss 
the suggestion of Monibe-WiUiIams to derive it from 

But vetana cannot owitnin the suffix-mno as tluB,._sufBx is used for 
the formation of adj'ectivea from advorha, of. rtmana, sariilina, etc, 
(Waok.— Desk, Ah. Gr. II, 2, § 444). I am, therefore, molmed to eguate 
vetana With Sk, vedana 'wealth, possessions’ from ynd ‘to find, to 
obtain, to give, etc,' which is known since the EgTeda. This reiioita 
seems to hove become velaiia in some north-western dialect with the de- 
voKimg of inter-vocal stop, from where it was taken up again in the OIA 
and MIA languages. In the course of time vidaita also seems to have 
come to mean ‘prize, reward, etc,’ For the semantic change from ‘pro- 
perty’ to ‘reward’ we may compare a similar change m the Germanic 
family from Gothic faihu (Sk. pasn) 'money, property' to Eng. fee. 
Vedam m Pib then may represent the translation of an eastern middle- 
‘ Indie cetniio .or it may be just the preservation of the old vedana 
antmued in some spoken dialect. 

As regards the change p>v I think Luedbes (55 99-100) is right 
' ■ regarding this to be an eastern characteristic. But in his articles on 
this subject he does not adduce the available Atokan evidence, though 

f ' ' 
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imall, m support of tli s view. For matanoe, among tho minor rock edicts 
only the Sahasrsm versjon in tke east gives Vp5»a,fot Sk, pra-^ip, 
while the non-eastern veraiom of Rup„ Brahma,, and Siddj give <jpapa. 
That the base ■jpava had not thoroughly driven out flora the east the 
other base Vpapa in the Asokan days la shown by the fact that we get 
such forms aspiipora in the sixth ArarSj pillar edict and papoui in the 
corresponding Topta version. 

Apart from this, I wish to bring to your notice another explana- 
tion of a word dealt with by Luedets nnder Hyperpjlismen 144-147) 
with regard to the change p>o. lam referring to Pj,li stipSm ‘dog’ 
(I 146). Lucdera oonsideta that the strong form of Sk. ivan gave rise 
to a base suvaiia m the eastern dialect which waa wrongly translated into 
Pjll as supaM as the translator waa aware of the fact that the eastsrn 
dialect changed p>ii How such a mieunderstanding seems unlikely in 
the case of a word for dog, and if the Pah translator used siipano it means 
that must have been the tegular western cotresponoent for the 
eastern suoiina, This is quite likely since corresponding to Sk, scan 
(<''kiion) we have spun (nom sg sps, acc eg. spinm) mthe Avesta. 
’This spon, or a middle-Indio base from it spSna, probably survived even 
m India in some spoken dialect from whioh we can have the Psli form 
supina; just as we have sueSns from Sk soon or srana in the eastern 
dialect. The Gk. word spdU ‘hundartig’ (besides liion, Imk) and the 
Bussian word sotullo ‘Hund’ show that forms with p wore current in 
other Indo-European languages besides Avesta. Supjno is thus an 
initaneo not of hyperpalism but of a regular development from an arohaio 
dialect form spSna agreeing with the Avesta. 

I shall now take a couple of oases with regard to Lueders' ohaer- 
vationi on the nominal dexion In §§188-195 Lueders has oonvmemgly 
demonstrated the use of a epecial abl sg. in-ow in the eastern language 
of the Buddhist canon Recently De Vrsese (BSOS 17 369-371, 1955) 
has expressed himself against the use of -am as abl. sg. m old Jam4- 
MshsrJstri (of. Alsdorf, BSOS 8.329 f., 1936). But I do not consider 
that Do Vreese has proved his ease The use ol the ace, instead of the 
abl, with certain verbs in the Buddhist Hybrid Skt does not disprove 
the argument of Alsdorf (De Vreese had evidently not aeon Lueders’ treat- 
ment when he wrote his article), and the interpretations put by De 
Vreese on the Psli passages ore far-fetched. I shall not enter here into 
the details of my belief that this abl. eg -am is perhaps not a regular 
development of at hut is only a graphic representation of tho term, -a, 

I would, on the other hand, add one more instance showing the use of -am 
asahl. sg to those already cited by Lueders, This instance occurs in 
the Dh, 135 (cited by Lueders in § 149 under a different topic) which 
runs as- 

yelhii iamlena gopalo pare piiceli gecaraml 

team jari ca mam ca iiyum paieiiu pininamU 

Mat Mullet— “As a cowherd with his ctafi drives hia cows into the 
■table, to do Age and Death drive the life of men “ Lueders rightly 
Objects to gocara being translated os “stable" He corrects itto'Weide’ 
hut continues to regard gacaram as ace. sg. To my mind, however, 
pcaroii cannot be aoo , context shows that it must be abl. In the second 
half of the stanza we are told about (Old) Age and Death dnving buck 
the life of men. Hence in order to understand the simile correctly we 



must interpret that in the first half of the stanza there it reference to 
the driving hack of the cattle from the gocora and not to it. The first 
line, therefore, means— "Just as a cowherd with his stick drives away 
the oowB/rom (lie pasture 

In 220-225 Lnedera very ingeniously demonstrates the use of 
-hi ae loo. pi. m the eastern language of the original canon. However, 
his interpretation of Mhesu in the 8uttanipjta 659 (§ 21) as a mis- 
understood loo. pi. does not q^uite carry oonviction, The stanaa runs as— 

« 

appomolto ayaiii kahj yo alkkesu dhanaparijayol sahbassiipi sahapi 
attanal 

ayam era mahattan kli/yo siigotese vimmpaioiayelj 

According to Luedors the stanaa means, “ Das lat em germger Ungluck- 
swurt, wenneinorduroh die Wnrfel Gold verliert, selbstdie gmze Habe 
saint der eigenen Person. Das vielmehr ist em grosser Dngluokswutf, 
wenn einor gegen die Hoiligen hose gedanken hegt.’’ Lueders considers 
dhkeiu as a misunderstood loo. pi., that is to say m his opinion the origi- 
nal oanon had aklhslii as instr. pL, but since this could also he a form of 
the loo. pi., the Pali translator wrongly gave it as akUsu. Sow in his 
oritioal analysis of the second qnarter of the first line, Liiedei’s has right- 
ly seen that in the original canon we had two separate words dhammpalii- 
(aye and thatpaliiyaye was a verb form. This has been happily confirmed 
by the Udanavarga version (8.4) which givos—ii/imnira pard}' ayet, Lnedeis 
further argues that the verb form paUjaye of the original version was 
misunderstood by the Pali translator as a nominal form in the nom. sg, 
and hence he changed dhammio dhmawi joined the two together m 
a compound ihmaparijayo. To me it does not seem very likely that the 
Pfili translator could have made a mistake about the verb form it dlia- 
fiosi palijaye stood separately m the version before him. The more likely 
esplanation, therefore, seems' to be that in the version before the PSli 
jranslator (Ifiouoijipaliij eye wore read together and hence he mistook it 
jO bo a compound tonnrf on the analogy of the more common dhamiii- 
jayi (of, Vopadeva 26 60), But as this was an unusual formation for 
the Pall translator he changed dhammpalujaye to dhanapmajayo. 

But whether palijaye ie taken as a verb form or a noun form its 
uae with loo, m such conetructione as above seems to be quite idiomatic. 
One may compare here favourably similar uses in some of the NIA iangu- 
agcs— ‘he lost money in horses, in cards, etc.’ where one uses loe. and not 
instr. In the above stai'zs, therefore, aUlielii could be rogatded as loo, 
pi. and hence rightly rendered by the Pah translator by akUiem. Iho 
Udsnavarga tianslator, however, does not seem to have utidetalood the 
idiom, and heneo he mleipceted akUehi as matr, pi, and lendered it as 
ahiM. The Pali verse le to be tonslated-" that is an insignificant 
loss (lit. the unlucky throw, IM) which is lose of money at gambling 
(lit. dice, akUia) . This indeed is a greater loss when one spoils one s 
mmd against the holy persons.” 


Ill 

Before I conclude let me refer to two significant events of the past 
two years which promise to give a great impetus to the linguistic studies 
in India— I mean the organising of a senes of schools of Imguistica at 
the Deccan College, and the Btrengthening of the Linguistic Society of 
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Indi» Thunks to the imtiatwe of the Diroctop and the Coanoil o{ 
lIsBOgomeut of tho Decoan College Reaeareh Institute on tho one hand, 
end the Rookefeller houndetion on tho other, a senes of three po&t-gra. 
duate Sohools of Linguistics was oiganiaed in 1954-55. I need not go into 
the dotaib of the woikmg of these Schools , thoir siiccoas can he soon from 
tho great interest they evoked at each session. Perhaps for the Si at timo 
in the recent histoiy of University education in India it was possible for 
the students from all over India to oomo together and receive instinction 
horn a Faculty constituted by draving personnel from tho Indian ns well 
ns foreign UniverBitMs. With the growing importance attaoiiod to 
the structural studies of our languages m a free India, the need for im- 
parting Boiontiflo instruction in linguistics has been felt, and tho holding 
of short-term sohools has partly sought to satisfy this need. Th attempt 
is liiuitod, but it definitely shows steady awakening Howoror, what la 
tsallyneoessiryiB the starting of a full time couraa m linguistics at all 
important Universities. Tins has been ofton suggested, but for one 
reason or the other not executed It is significant, thereforo, that our 
host University here has established a Sliver Jubilee Chair in Dravidnm 
Philology from non-recurring grant received from the Union Govern- 
ment, as a beginning in this direction Let us hope that with the growing 
country-wide interest evinced in tho subject and tho proposed eatablish- 
aont of the Linguistic Survey of India by the Contra! Goveinment, tho 
other Umvorsities will take adequate stops to play their part at an early 
(late. Tho groat task of taking up the descriptive studios of various 
diileota 18 ahead of us and this will require a band of fleld-worfceis well 
grounded in the tool courses of linguistics. 

The second point to which I would like to refer is with regard to 
the strengthening of the Lingnwtio Society of India I Lava groat pleasiiro 
in announcing that the membership of the Society has recently mcioased 
from less than fifty to about three httodrod. Ae regards tho publication 
of the official Bulletin of the Society m future it le pioposed to hung out 
the Volumes of Mian Liiigiustw regularly twice a year towards ulti- 
mately converting it into a quartorly. Since kst year an attempt is bomg 
nude to hold the meetings of the Linguistic Society annually. In this 
regard I would request the Umversitiee and Research Institutes to givo 
recognition to this body for tho purposes of sending delegates to its meet- 
ings and for strengthening its eSeotive membership. Then ogam it is 
proposed that at different places where there are ten or more local 
members, they might form a regional or local circle and hold meetings at 
least once m two months for reading papers, disoussing problems, or oven 
undertaking some organised effort m dialect stiidw-J- The repoits of 
these aotivibiee of the circles can be published rathe Volumos of Indian 
hinguisiits, and even some small monographs can be separately brought 
Out. All such activities will not only help m keeping up tho interest of 
the members, hut also m raising the Society in the eyes of the University 
authorities to give it due recognition. 

Let me now oonolade with a o-mpR ot quotations. Tho late 
Lr. Sukthankar said m his sectional President’s address at Tirupati 
10 years ago : 

" It II the debt to the rsis, wh««h is difficult to discharge and which 

usually remains unpaid, ibes ns, however, follow tho mandate of 

the lonptures and lot us 'not forgot our (leht to the rsis, even if 
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it kB been negleoted in the past. Let us not forget oui debt to the 
Maharsi Psuini, who has made the name of our country resound in 
the halls of the academies of the world, Let us endeaTour by our 
assiduous and fruitful study to keep bright the fair name of that 
illustrious Muni of imperishable tamOj Paninil" 

And as recently as llth October 1966, while requesting Shri Balasaheb 
Kher, to inaugurate the Autumn School of Linguistics, Dr. Katre 
repeated; 


" With your blessings, we are confident that the beginning made here 
will prove itself fruitful and produce not unworthy successors to the 
great Acharyas and Riahis who established the science of Linguistics 
tor the first time in India, May these efforts succeed in raising a 
Psnini or a Patahjali in the next few generations to uphold and sus- 
tain the position of India as a leading country for the soientifio study 
of languages i” 
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literary eriticism.’ In pursuance of this policy the Gorernment of 
India awarded a cash of Rs. 5,000 each, to the most outstanding 
book, in twelve out of the fourteen Indian languages, published 
after the advent of Independence. The Goveimment have also made, 
o'n the recommendations ot the Sahitya Akademi, a grant of 
Hs. 16,000 to a distinguished Malayalam poet to enable him to 
publish his translation of the Rig Veda into Malayalam. 

It is the policy of the Akademi to co-ordinate the literary activi- 
ties in the various languages of India in order to promote its cultural 
unity. As Sardar Pamkkar said, ‘It will easily be granted that in 
a country m which fourteen languages, each with a long history 
and a growing literature, are recognised, it is of vital national im- 
portance that their development should he co-ordinated with a view 
10 promoting the cultural unity of India, With this object the 
Sahitya Akademi has set up an Advisory Board for each of the 
languages and the programme of the Akademi has been so framed 
as to foster better mutual acquaintance and understanding between 
writers m the different languages of our country. The foremost 
item of the programme is the preparation of a Bibliography of 
Indian Literature. The compilation of Bibliographies in the four 
mam Dravidian Languages is m progress and the work has been 
entrusted to competent scholars or institutions. These Bibliographies 
will be very useful sources of information regarding the books pub- 
lished in the first half of the present century. 

The Sahitya Akademi has also decided to sponsor the publication 
of ‘The History and Development of Modern Indian Literatures’, 
which will be originally written either in the language concerned or 
in English, and would then be translated into Hindi and other 
Indian languages. At the request of the UNESCO, a list of classics 
in all the Indian languages suitable for teanslatioii in English and 
other European languages is being prepared by the Akademi. The 
Advisory Board for Tamil has recommended that selections from 
Kambaramayanara may be translated into English and other Indian 
languages. 

It is a matter of gratification that historical and linguistic re- 
search in recent years has laid greater emphasis than ever before 
on the Dravidian contribution to Indian culture. Prof. S. K. Chat- 
terjee says that “in culture, speaking in the Mian way, one may 
say that over twelve annas in the rupee is of non-Aryan origin,” 
meaning thereby that more than three-fourths of Indian culture is 
non-Arya'n and predominantly Dravidian. Western savants are 
beginning to realize that the Di-avidian element m the Sanskrit 
vocabulary is certainly more than what was admitted by scholars of 
an earlier generation. The question of Dravidian loan-words in 
Mo-AryaTi has attracted the attention of linguists in recent years. 
Dr. Caldwell, Kittel and Gundert were the pioneers m this line of 
investigation. Dr. S. K Chatterjee pursued the subject and gaye a 
list of Dravidian words in Vedie and later Sanskrit in the mtroi^ue- 
tion to his book entitled, “The Origin and Development of (the 
Bengali Language.” Some years ago Mr. Buitow, Professor[ of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, published some articles on 'the 

1 
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D’'a\idian vvovds m Sanskrit and set forth the criteria tor idaitify- 
iii'- such wui'S The need for philological lesearch ni the Dra\i- 
(iun languages is being increasingly recognized by the Madias 
and Annamalai Omversities A ‘Dra\idian Comparative Vocabularj 
setting forth the primary woids common to the five principal lan- 
guages commonly known as Dravidian, namely Tamil, Telugu, 
iMaUyalam. Kanarese and Tulu is being printed by the Madras 
Univeisitj. The Annamalai University has decided to utilize the 
grant of three lakhs of rupees graciously made by the Government 
of India on the occasion oi its Silver Jubilee to the creation ot a 
Depaitment in ‘Dravidian Philology.’ It is understood that the 
compilation of an ‘Etymological Dictionary of Tamil’ will be one 
of its mam activties. Besides these Universities, an Academy of 
Tamil Culture has been recently started m Madras for fostering 
scientific research m the Tamil language, and a quarterly review 
entitled 'Tamil Culture’ is published by this Academy in English. 
The Deccan College in Poona has given an impetus to the study of 
Philology by organizing Schools of Linguistics under the grant 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. During 
the last two years, three conferences have been held in which .a 
large number of scholars from different parts of India representing 
tlie regional languages have participated The Deccan College has 
rendered a great service to the Dravidian languages by bringing 
out an English version of the ‘Grammatical Structuie of Dravidian 
Limguages’ by Jules Bloch Prof. Bloch was one of the most saga- 
cious oi linguists produced by Fi'ance and his contributions have 
always tended to inspire our scholars to similar achievements. The 
iiiter-rdatioaship of Drawdiasi and Indo-Arysn and we versa was 
a subject of abiding interest to him His demise on the 29th Novem- 
ber 1953 is a gi'eat loss to the world of’Dravidian Philology. The 
Deccan College has also published ‘A Historical Grammar of Old 
Kannada' by G S. Gai and ‘The Evolution of Malayalam' by A. C 
Sekhai. Mr B. Eraeneau, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
California, made a field-study of the language of the Kotas m the 
lilgn Hills and published a grammar of the Kota language. 

In the field of literature a great deal of interest is evinced in 
fndia and elsewhere in the study of the Sacred Kuial which holds 
i unique place in Tamil literature. The great savant Albert 
icnweiter says; “There hardly exists in the literature of the 
a^ collection of maxims in which we find so much of lofty 
Wisdom.’ Several commentaries were written on this work by 
eminent scholars, but only a few of them exist at present All the 
available commentaries have been collected and published as a 
variorum edition of the Kural by the Dharmapuram Adhinam in 
South India. An English commentary on some of the maxims of 
the Sural was published nearly a hundred years ago by P. W Ellis 
the Madias Civil Service. The valuable commentary which was 
lot available for several decades has been re-pnnted fay the Univer- 
sity of Madras. The latest translation of the Km’al m English is 
iv Pioi. A. Ghakiavarti of Madras. He is a Jam scholar and his 
imnientary has been written from the Jama point of view. It is 
I opinion that the doctrine of Ahunsa which is fundamental in the 
i 7 
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Jaina religion is the bed-roek on which the structure of the Km-al 
IS raised. It is interestiag to note that the Rural has been translated 
into several Indian languages. Nearly thirty years ago, it was 
translated into Sanskrit by Appa Vajapaiyan, a decendant of the 
well-known Appayya Dikshitar. The translation is entitled “Suniti 
Kusuma Mala”, i.e., ‘A Garland of the Flowers of Good Morals.’ 
Translations of the Rural have been published in Hindi in recent 
years. Prof. B D, Jam of the Banaras University has rendered 
it into Hindi in three parts at the instance of the Head of the Tii'up- 
panandal Mutt in South India. Another translation of the Rural 
is entitled “Tamil Veda” and the author of it is Kshemanand Rabat, 
and published by the Sahitya Mandal m 1950. The translaton is 
in simple prose and covers eighty-nme chapters of the Em-al, There 
IS also a Bengali translation of the Kwat (made from the English 
translation by Sri V. V. S. Ayyar) by the late Dr. Nalini Mohan 
Sanya!, with an introduction by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

This great ethical work has been rendered into the Dravidian 
languages as well. In Telugu, Venkata Rama Vidyananda, who 
lived for nearly ninety-five years in the last century, tmlated it 
under the caption “Tnvarga Deepika.” Dharma, Aiiha and Kama 
which are the Sanskrit equivalents of the Tamil Aram, Porul and 
Inbam are denoted by the word ‘Trivarga’. The author lived only 
to complete the first two parts of the work. It is a meteieal transla- 
tion and contains an introduction on the life of the author. In 
Kannada the Rural has been translated by Sri E. Narasimhacharya 
under the title “Neetimanjan”. In Malayalam, the Kura! was 
translated nearly three centuries ago by Ravi Varma who is said 
to be a Kaviraya. His tonslation covers the whole work. Recently 
Sri Parameswaran Filial has brought out a Malayalam commentary 
of the Rural under the title, ‘Ratna-Uddharakam’. He omitted 
the third part dealing with Kama, as there was already abundant 
literature on the subject m Malayalam. 

The highest place in epic literature is assigned to Kambarama- 
yaiiam in Tamil. Although the work is very popular in the 
Tamil counii'y, there is no authentic edition of il The Annamalai 
Univa'sity has undertaken to produce a definite edition and the first 
part of Sundarakandam was released on the occasion of the Silver 
j'ubilee of the University. A thousand poems of this epic were 
translated into English by Sri V. V. S. Ayyar and the Tamil San- 
gam at Delhi has recently published the translation. The Kambar 
Kazhakam in Madras has taken up the work of translating two 
thousand .stanzas of Karnbaramayanam and a few selected stanzas 
from the first two books have been recently published under the 
caption “Leaves from Karnbaramayanam”. At the instance of 
the Sahitya Akademi an English translation of selections from ■ 
Karnbaramayanam by Sri C. Eajagopalachari has been recommendef 
to the UNESCO for publication. In Telugu this great work 
been translated by two scholars. The translation of Somanatha 
kavi of Kakinada is still in manuscript and Sri Ramulu Keddie 
translation has been published. These translations are said to M 
glegant and accurate. “ 

f- ■ 
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mi, Qt nvp?piit a revival of Tamil learning in the Madras 
The geLral public are taking a keen interest in the study 
Tamil clasS literature. There is a general desire that ciU- 
tml wds W m the ancient classics should be resuscitated for 
Sllnr«bulary ot the modern anguges. ,|or mstence 
the wMd for the -light-house' in classical Tamil is Kalam Eaiai 
Vilakku’ The existance of this word was not generally known 
before the Saiigam classics were published, Tteefore, in the text 
books written in the last century the word Deepastambam was 
used to dSe the Ught-house But now not only the scholar^ 
but even popular journals in Tamil are using the word Kalam 
Karai Vilakku'. The maiket was called Angadi in ancient times 
Silaupadhikaram, the Epic ot the Anklet, speaks of a day-maiket 
and^mghtmarket, which flourished m the capital city of the ancient 
Chola country ‘Nalangadi' is day-market and 's “igh^ 

market But the word ’Angadi' became obsolete and the Peman 
word -bazaar' and English word 'market' have taken its place Now 
there is a tendency to revive the classical word Angadi which is 
current in all the other Dravidian languages 


In Telugu the desv types of poetry are becoming increasingly 
popular The distinguishing feature of the desi is that it is based 
on Matra ehandas and, therefore, more suitable for singing. Much 
of thb poeti’y is centuries old. It was 'not committed to writing, 
but handed down by memory from generation to generation In 
this connection the songs oi the Tallapaka poets of Tirupab deserve 
special mention They were a family of devotees of Sn Venkates- 
wara m the 15th and 16th centuries They composed thousands 
ot verses in desi metres in praise of the Lord, and they were fortu- 
nately preserved for posterity in copper plates. They were dis- 
covered a few years ago and the Tirupati Devasthanam has 
undertaken to pubhsh- these songs and appointed a competent 
scholar to eit them with proper musical notation. A dissertation 
on the 'Desi' m South Indian Languages and Literatures’ was pub- 
lished by Sri K Ramakrish'nayya in 1949 In this work an attempt 
has been made to deal with the various desi types of Dravidian 
prosody 


111 the Tamil country an impetus to the revival of ancient 
music was given by Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder ot 
the Annamalai University Nearly twelve years ago he started the 
Tamil Isai Movement with a view to popularising the ancient system 
of Tamil music and establishing it on a scientific basis An import- 
ant feature of this movement is the institution of lesearches m 
the devotional hymns known as Tevaram and Tiruppukal. The 
custodians of the ancient classical Tamil tunes known as ‘Othuvars’ 
are being invited year after year to the annual conference held in 
Madras to give practical demonstrations of the Ragas and Talas 
pel taming to the ancient hymns, so that the identity of tunes bet- 
ween the ancient music and Karnahc music of the present day 
could be established “The history of the Tamil Isai Movement", 
says Dr. C. P Ramaswami Aryar, “has emphasized the uniqueness 
of the special contribution made by the Tamil language and litera- 
tiii’e to that composite culture of India whose marvellous pd age- 
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long trait is its ability to absorb, to assimilate and to reconcile its 
several composite elements”. 

The stupendous task of producing an encyclopaedia has been 
undertaken in two of the Dravidian languages. The Tamil Aca- 
demy known as 'Tamil Valarchi Kazhakam’ has pubhsehd so far 
two volumes of the work under the caption ‘KalaMalandam’. The 
object of this endeavour is to bring within the reach of the average 
educated Tamilian all modem knowledge in humanities and sciences. 
Tamil eguivalents for nearly thirty thousand words relating to 
technical and scientihc subjects have been settled by expert com- 
mittees, and these terms have been used in the articles contributed 
to the encyclopaedia. The Academy hopes to bring out the remain- 
ing eight volumes in the course of the next four or five years. The 
Telugu Bhasha Samiti has produced two volumes, the first dealing 
with history and politics and the next with physical science. 

The question of adopting Tamil as the medium of instruction 
in the University of Madras, is engaging the attention of the State 
Government and the University. A Committee of Experts has 
been recently constituted by the Government of Madras to devise 
ways and means of producing a suitable teminology in subjects 
relating to science and the humanities. It is hoped that under the 
guidance of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras who 
is its Chairman, and the co-operation of the experts in various 
subjects, it will be possible to achieve the object of adopting Tamil 
as the medium of instruction as early as possible. It is expected 
that the Annamalai University which is essentially a Tamil Univer- 
sity will take the lead n this matter. 

It was brought to the notice of the Government of India a few 
tfears back by the Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University that 
some of the ancient capital cities of the Tamil country lie buried 
n the Coromandal Coast and elsewhere, and that these historic sites 
should be excavated in the interest of Indian history and culture. 
The city known as Kaveripumpattinam was, once upon a time, a 
great emporium of commerce and its splendour is portrayed in the 
mcieut Tamil poems. A good part of this city is now submerged, 
ind hence the excavation will involve under-water exploration. 
Similarly the ancient sea-port city of the Pandya country known 
IS Kurkai which is mentioned by Ptolemy as a great centre of com- 
uerce, is now a pet^ village on the sea-coast in the Tirunelveli 
District. Excavations at these sites may be expected to tell a story 
IS mteresting as that of the Indus Valley. 

The French Government at Pondicheriy started publishing the 
Diary of Anandaranga Pi'llai who was a distinguished Dubash and 
Dourtier at the time of Diipleix. The historical importance of the 
Diary as a record of contemporary events is fully recognised, and 
he work has been translated into English and French. But the 
iriginal Diary maintained in Tamil remained unpublished til! re- 
cently. The French Government has brought^ out four out of 
welyp volumes. But the execution of the work is unsatisfactory. 
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The Diary is importact not only to the student of South Indian 
History, but also to the student of the Tamil language. It is written 
in the colloquial dialect and the vocabulary of the spoken language 
IS preserved in it Now that Pondicherry is merged in the Indian 
Republic, it must be possible for the State Government of Madras 
or the Government of India to undertake the publication of this 
useful work in a satisfactory maimer 

There is little doubt that before the next session of the Oriental 
Conference, the formation of hnguistic sates in South India will 
become an accomplished fact I hope and trust that the four prin- 
cipal states in South India will be linguistically united, working for 
the common cause of Indian Culture. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
bij 

De. R. D. Kaemaeicae, Dieectoe, Reseaech Depaetment, 
BlmdmlM- OrieTikl Research Institute, Poma. 

^ Let me at the outeet thank the authorities of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for having elected me President of this Sec- 
tion for the current session. With Dr. S. Eadhalcrishnan, a philo- 
sopher of internationa! repute (and the holder of the post of Vice- 
President of the Indian Union), as the General President of the pre- 
sent session, you can easily imagine how nervous must I be feeling 
in addressing you as the President of the Philosophy Section, 1 
shall, however, try to discharge the duties of my office to the best 
of my ability. 

I do not want to tire you with varions details pei'taming to the 
activities in the lealra of philosophy and religion during the last 
two years. It must be admitted that contributions to philosophic 
thought are bound to be few, and it is no wonder therefore, that 
not many new works or monographs have been recently published, 
and here too, the Advaita, philosophy seems to be as usual claiming a 
larger number of votaries. Prof. Mahadevan's excellent treatise 
“Gaudiipada-A study in the eary Advaita” and my own edition 
of Gaudafadakarilm have been recently published. The other 
schools of philosophy somehow appear to be neglected. It is time 
that scholars should be paying more attention to the lesser known 
works in the Dvaita, Dvaitadvait^ Visistadvaita, Sakta philo- 
sophies, as also Buddhism and Jainism. I do not intend to give a 
list of the works that need to be specially undertaken for study, 
but I wish to make a few general observations in this behalf. 

Since Bharata became free and an independent Republic, addi- 
tional responsibility has been thrown on our shoulders m the cul- 
tural fielA It may not be palatable to us, but it is a fact that in the 
matter of Philosophy and Religion, foreigners have done a lot to 
popularise and publish texts on these topics. Take the ease of the 
Sacred Books of the East or the Harvard Oriental Series and others ; 
books on Indian Philosophy and Religion are predominantly present 
there. 

It is too much to expect, even leaving aside the question of our 
self-respect, that non-Indians should continue to take the same 
interest as before, in the continuation of such series or in seeing 
that the books in the senes are always available. It is incumbent 
upon the orientals to take ta this task earnestly. The Post-Gra- 
duate Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
with the active help and sympathy of the University of Poona, has 
undertaken the task of preparing editions of Philosophic Texts in 
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Sanskrit, with translations, notes, etc. An edition of Eamanujas 
Bhasya on the Vedantasiitras has been undertaken and Vol. I ot 
the same would soon be published A complete English Translation 
of that amaring poetico-philosophical work, the Yogavasistha, has 
also been undertaken. It the principle of division of labour is pro- 
perly followed it would be possible for different Institutes and 
Universities in the country to specialise in particular systems of 
philosophy, and a great impetus would be given to the proper eva- 
luation ot Indian philosophic thought 

I intend to-day to deal with some specific objections and 
remarks m connection with the growth, development, and value of 
Indian philosophy as a whole, made by Prof A E. Wadia, recently 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the M. S. University of Baroda. Piof 
Wadia in liis article on “Tradition in philosophy” published in th( 
Prot M. Hiriyanna Commemoiation Volume makes his position 
quite clear in this respect Last year in a lecture delivered in Poona 
at the Philosophical Association, Prof. Wadia elaborated the same 
theme. Mr. Wadia has quite clearly staled his views and there is 
hardly any scope for misrepresentation. The gravamen ot the 
charge against Indian philosophy made by Pi of. Wadia and critics 
holding similar views is that;— 

(1) Indian Philosophy lacks originality and independent 

thinking, bai'ring perhaps Sanlcaiacarya, Indian 
philosophers seem to be engaged solely m interpret- 
mg older Upanisadic texts, and are proud of being 
slaves of the revealed word or Sruti 

(2) There is no systematic deveiopment ot philosophic 

thought Indian philosophers seem lucky enough to 
blunder into the right in their zeal toi mystic approach 
to the Highest Reality. 

(3) Indian philosophy is very difficult to understand and to 

appreciate Whatever important thought there is in 
it, it IS completely lost in the jungle of diilerent mtei- 
pretations and illustrations, relevant and irielevant 

(4) Indian philosophy is thus incapable of satisfying the 

’needs of modern thinkers and as such seem.s to give 
ground to Greek Philosophy or modern European 
philosophy 

I shall now discuss these points m detail and try to show that, 
on the whole Indian philosophy has an honoured place in the realm 
of the World-Philosophy and can boast of steady development usher- 
ed by independent thinking. 

, Tile charge that Indian Philosophers are too much engrossed 
‘■1 ™ interpietations of Sruti texts which they consider to be in- 
talhble may be imiesavedly admitted as having substantial 
A j! “ ' . instance, the fiist two Padas of the first 

Acthyaya of the Vedantasutras, where according to the commenta- 
tors, passages m the Upamsads, referring distinctly or otherwise 
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of reason. Such a system 'which sweeps away every foundation of 
life may be useful as individual pastime. It can have no interest 
in human life in general. If philosophy has to give significance to 
human life, if it has to do a constructive work, rea.son ca'nnot play 
a sovereign part in it. (May he, it is owing to this fact, that even 
Socrates, whom Prof. Wadia has lauded so much for his method 
of reason, has often taken recourse to the authority of God by 
asserting repeatedly in his famous Apology, “God has commanded 
me to do so”). Reason will have to subserve something else, some- 
thing which is positive, which enriches life. Sruti or authority is 
claimed to have done that. - Jt is said to be beyond reason. Sruti 
is ‘Anubhava’ or experience which is super-sensuous, nut subject to 
physical categories. It is wron,Cito question its validity on prin- 
ciples of reason. At the most, reSipse may interpret it. Reason, if 
it has to do a constructive work, caudal tfirm the revealed experi- 
ence by dispelling doubts that may arise ador* jt. This, we hope, 
is enough to explain why much of interpretailf v of authoritative 
texts is found in Indian Philosophical literature. " s, 

Ic 

The Indian philosophers desired ultimately to appeal to Sruti 
as the Highest tribunal. Modern European philosopWs also, who 
are becoming more and more ardent admirers of mysticJs, are 
pcactroally leaving m the lurch pure reasoning. When ther'efore 
the Indian philosophers say that things and problems that' are 
‘Aeintya’ (beyond thought) cannot be solved by mere reasoniitg, 
they can hardly be blamed for their attitude. The sense-orgaiis 
which are the main gates through which knowledge can come arc 
facing outwards (parmei kham) and so can see only outward 
things. Unless they are made to look inwards by having recourse 
to Yoga practices, etc., the knowledge of the thing-in-itself (Das 
Ding an sich) can hardly be had. And if the Sruti describes a 
Vamadeva as shouting, on the strength of his self-realisation “Ahani 
Manurabhavam” we are not justified in being sceptic about it. Sa'n- 
karacarya in a very beautiful passage warns against the tendency 
of judging everything by what obtains in the present only. “Simply 
because”, says Sankara, “there rules no universal monarch now, 
you cannot say that no universal monarch ever existed. We may 
not be able to know the past, present and future, but that does not 
mean that Vyasa and others had no such power” (Br Su. Bha I. 
3-S3). There are certain matters which reasoning cannot simply 
reach (even a very well-trained acrobat can not mount his own 
shoulder- q ft ^ I 

(Br. Su Bha HI. 3-54). Reasoning has its uses, but is bound to fail 
in certain cases where we can not but give importance to intuition, 
‘Anubhava’ and the like. 

As regards the charge that Indian Philosophy shows no organic 
growth or development, that it is just a hotch-potch of spasmodic 
attempts made by different thinkers of different times, unconnected, 
and incapable of co-reiation, it might be stated that it is not possi- 
ble to substantiate the same. Apparently the charge is made by 
those who are impressed (and truly so) by the compact nature of 
Greek philosophic thought which attained to its maturity within 
a short period, the records of .which are available. It appears that 
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the Greeks had no tradition to boast of, hence there was no special 
handicap for them to show continued unhampered progress On 
the other hand, Indian philosophers, who lived after the Upanisadio 
period, at a time when consolidation was the need of the hour, had 
beloie them philosophic thoughts that had survived through a long 
period and, could not possibly ignore them If at all, we want to 
, compare Greek philosophic thought with the Indian one, it should 
be the thought during the Upanisadic period itself, wheie we meet 
different individual philosophers preaching their own doctrines 
independently The Indian philosophers had therefore an import- 
ant philosophical nucleus already formulated before them, and they 
took full advantage of the same, but that does not take away from 
them the credit of having their own system properly formulated and 
thought of. 

Another charge usually levelled against Indian philosophy is 
that it IS nothing but interpretation of some texts, followed by re- 
interpretation of the same by some other person, this m tiiin being 
followed by a fresh commentary and so forth, so that the original 
text (along with its meaning) is completely lost in the jungle of 
interpretations which do not seem to have any finality. It must be 
admitted that this criticism is true, but only up to a point. As 
has been remarked already the commentators or Bhasyakaras were 
compelled by force of circumstances and considerations of practical 
utility to select some particular texts for commenting on them But 
they certainly do not follow the original writer blindly, far fiom 
it Take the case ot Sankaraearya’s Bhasya. There are at least 
a dozes clear cases where Sankara apparently gives the traditional 
interpretation ot the Sutr'il and then quietly adds a supplementary 
interpretation which dean, shows the philosophical advance made 
by him on the Sutrakara’s position (see' .S ^ 

5^1^ So etc) It certainly would have been far better, 
if Sankaracarya had written his philosophical treatise indepen- 
dently of barriers of text or tradition, but it is not at all difficult to 
understand Sankara’s philosophy from his commentaries even as 
they aie. 

That there is no systematic development in Indian thought is 
a charge which seems to be vague We should differentiate between 
the chronological order of development and the logical order of 
development Even in the earliest literal y records of India, we 
find the highest philosophical conclusions reached This means that 
the process of philosophical thinking had reached quite an advanced 
stage, even m pre-histone times. It is thus quite natural that we 
cannot mark the chronological destination of any particular’ thought- 
pattern. As for logical development, the arrangement of the six 
Dai'sanas is a glorious example of presenting the whole of the 
Philosophical thoug’ht in an orderly manner, commencing; with the 
Carvaka system and concluding with the Vedanta, especially the 
Advaita. 
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To reach the subtle, it is essential to analyse the gross. We 
thus have to start with the Epicurian stand-point, which would 
accept the testimony of the senses only. The body, the moving^ 
feeling, willing body is the Self according to ’Cai-vaka. The Baud- 
dhas regard the Self as different from the body, but the Atman or 
the Self which is just a conglomeration of five Skandhas (Rupa,, 
Vedana, Sajna, Samslcara, Vijnana) is momentary and fleeting 
according to them. Then come the Jainas, who partially accept the 
separate existence of the Atman or Self. The Nyaya and the Vaise- 
sika systems prove beyond doubt tlie eternal existence of the Atman. 
They prove the Atman in its Sat aspect. The Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems have thus been regarded as the first rung of the metaphy- 
sical ladder. 

The Samkhya-Yogi' systems go a step further. Consciousness 
according to them cannot be an attribute of the Self, or soul. The 
relation betv/een consciousness and the self cannot be styled either 
as ‘samavaya, or as ‘samyoga’. No such relabon can be proved 
logically. The Sarakhya-Yoga therefore conclude that the Self is 
Consciousness itself. Yoga in addition speaks of a cosmic Punisa 
whom it calls Isvara. Both Samkhya and Yoga however do not 
consider that the self is also ‘Ananda’. The Vedanta comes in here. 
The Self illumines every thing and hence it is Absolute Conscious- 
ness. It is always experienced that the removal of barrier m know- 
ledge. results in joy. When there is no barrier in knowledge tha’e 
must be Infinite Joy. And hence the self is Existence Absolute, 
Knowledge Absolute, and Joy Absolute, Safc-Cit-Ananda. 

From a different .standpoint also, Indian thought can be arrang- 
ed in a proper order. The ‘Ararabhavada’ proclaims that the 
effect is not inherent in the cause, it is entirely a new thing. ‘Pari- 
namavada’ declares that such cannot be the case, the effect must 
be inherent in the cause. Finally comes Vivartavada, declaring 
that the effect is but a seeming manifestation of the root-cause. The 
‘Sanksepasariraka’ says: 


TO I 

In faue of this, it appears strange to us why doubt still lurks in 
minds of scholars about the systematic development of Indian philo- 
sophic thought. 

thoiiW® senfusing nature of the presentation of Indian philosophic 
IS also criticised advasely by many. There is no gainsay- 



ing the fact that it becomes very ditolt for a non-Indiaii to choose 
the gi’ain from the chaff (as understood by him) and there is a clear 
need for wiitmg popular books on Indian philosophy that would 
gather only the essential principles without any extraneous matter 
flow the Indian philosophers came to make a mess of their philoso- 
phical ideas call be easily undmtood. For reasons given above, 
it was not possible for them to throw aside ’Sruti', so the panacea 
of tSamanvaya’ or the haimonising of the conflicting Sruti texts 
came to be the most important goal to be placed by a philoaophei 
before himself The philosophical Siuti texts were handed down 
by tradition, without any human being coming forward to claim, 
their authorship Kou could not choose at landom which texts are 
trustwoithy or not, all these texts must be regarded as trustworthy 
and only then people would believe in them Hence philosophic 
wiiters used all their mgeniiity to prove that there was no conflict 
among Siuti passages, which on the face of them are as contradic- 
tory as they could possibly be Some thinkers accepted only those 
texts as authoritative which favoured tlieir views and rejected 
others. But this method could not possibly meet with geneial 
approval. Sankaracarya easily can claim the greatest success in 
this game of ‘Samanvaya’ By accepting the 'Paramarthiki 
Avastha’ and the ‘Vyavahanki Avaslha’ Sankara is able to do full 


justice to both Saguna and Nirguna passages found in the 4fP( 
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texts The Saguna passage must have been theie befoie the 
Nirguna passages and the Apacehedanyaya tells us that what 
comes later is more authoritative Ramanuja legards the Saguna 
passages as authoiitative and boldly explains Nirguna as meaning 
without ‘Heyagunas’ only To Ramanuja the whole world is but a 
‘Piakara’ of Brahman In this way justice is intended to be done 
to the various passages, for you can not ignore any passage whatso- 
ever m the Sruti If the Indian philosopheis had not undertaken 
this voluntaiy additional burden upon themselves, it would nave 
been better for the propel understanding of the philosophic thought 
as it IS understood in the West, but we would have been depiived 
of the practical illustration of the different Mimamsa rules of inter- 
pretation. All this may not be philosophy proper in the accepted 
sense of the term, but it certamly is intellectual exercise of a very 
nigh order _ It is interesting to note that the oneness of the Highest 
Reality (i^ ^ fqqj t]|iu has ^ot been seriously challenged 
even by the dualists (the materialists need not be taken into account 
m this connection) Even the Vaisesikas who regard the Atman 
as a mere Dravya are prepared to admit that Number 1 is the only 
f‘"8 “}'™er (or SamKhya), the other numbers being merely ‘Ape- 
ksabuddhijanya’ which is precisely the position an Advaitm would 
ate III the description of the Samsaia The tendency to desmbe 
Moksa as Salokata, Sarnpata, Sayujyata, etc., in respect of the 
Highest, can also be traced to the same idea of not deviating from 
the Ekataa of the Highest preached in the Vedanta The aim of 

of '-be problem 

how the 'Anekatva' came out from the ‘Eka’ Different^u i ca™ 
to be put forth with gieat vigour, such as the denial of H • 
kaiana by Gaudapada, the Avaccheda of Vaeaspati the nniibim 
bavada, the Drstisrstivada, the Kalpanavada (carried toTtf e™- 
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treme form by tlie Yogavasistha), the Jaganmithyavada as a result 
of the working of Avidya and Maya and so on. All these deaerre 
to be studied and scrutinized more thoroughly. The Araccheda of 
Vacaspattaisra has got to be studied afresh, as some of the cui’rent 
views about his doctrine aie now found to be not quite accurate. 
Similarly, it cannot be too often emphasised that according to San- 
karacarya, the world is not 'Mithya' or false bub it is ‘ 
entirely different proposition. 


It would be, therefore, more correct to say that the Srutisara- 
-lata d'd not come in the way of original thinking and the fact that 
the different Darsanas or systems ot philosophy could flourish side 
by side, speaks volumes in favour of the catholicity of Hindu reli- 
gion. Even a rank materialist can claim to be a member of the 
Hindu society. This is a fact which is often glossed over by critics 
who want to emphasise the differences between the various sects. 
In India, philosophy and religion are so much mixed together that 
the philosophers could not but hold fast to some infallible testimony, 
if not to satisfy themselves, at least to show that they did not want 
to stray outside the fold of Hinduism. 

We have so far tried to show that the course of Hindu philo- 
sophy has run in a normal manner, except that the Highest philo- 
sophic principles came to be evolved far too early and it took seve- 
ral centuries before they were properly digested and clarified, that 
the Indian philosophers do show considerable oiiginality of thought 
in spite of their ultimate dependence upon scriptural authority, that 
the development of philosophic thought generally took the course of 
modifying the extreme monism of Advaita and bringing philosophy 
from heaven to earth, so as to be within the reach of the common 
man. In some cases, the philosophical thought came to be replaced 
by base superstitious practices which ordinary persons love to 
Mow, but this has happened practically in all countries and there 
is no reason for singling out India in particular for blame. 

Pure advaita or exti’eme monism may be cited as the mam 
contribution of India to the philosophic thought of the world 
Likewise, the description of the dream-state and the mystic logic 
communion with the Highest in the Saraadhi stage are also pecu- 
liarly Indian concepts. These are not still properly scrutinized 
scientifically in the light of modem advances in psychology. The 
Vedie texts begin with Om and end mth formula Om Saiitih, 
Santih, .Simtih , that is, in the opinion of the ancient seers in 
Bharata, the goal that should be put before one was that ihere 
should be peace and tranquility everywhere. Visvasanti was thus 
the ideal aimed at. The same ideal is now prominently before the 
eyes of those who hold the destiny of Bharata m their hands. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that other nations also have been 
attracted in a practical manner to this ideal, and it is confidently 
hoped 'hhatitthe efforts of Bharata in this respect would in course 
of time I erowned with success Indian philosophy can play a 
P^oMmenWbai-t in making the path smooth for such a progress. 
Aothiag chO (jg more efficacious m conviflcing a person about the 



Visrasanti than the acceptance of the Advaita philoBophical tenets 
of ‘One Brahman or Atman without a second’ As the Upanisadic 
passage peitmently declares:— When one is convinced of the one’ 
ness of the Atman, how can there be any duality which is a neces- 
sary condition for seeing, hearing etc. another thing’ But who 
can see the seer, or know the knower? and so forth The most 
convincing reason why you should love your neighbour is that the 
Atman ot both is the same, and as the Atman is the deaiest thing 
for oneself, it follows that the neighbour also should be your 
deare.st object. This may sound all right, but, it might be asked, 
what 13 the practical utility of this all, and how do you account 
tor the torsity ot creeds and sects in the face of the Advaita 
doctrine being apparently accepted by all’ The answer to these 
important queries may be given as under:— As Gaudapada puts 't, 
the Advaita doctrine has no reason to quarrel with any other 
doctrine (Gauda Kanka III 17-18) The Advaita believes that 
only Atman or Brahman is the Reality, every thing else does not 
exist in reality and is 'Arta'. If people can desire satisfaction by 
enunciating diffeient theories about what exists not, the Advaita 
sees no reason to interfere with their discretion. If somebody 
chooses to give us a history of the Vandhyaputra where he was born 
and educated, where he was married and so forth, we might feel 
amazed and might even admire his imaginative powers, but there 
can hardly be any philosophical truth in it. Some of you perhaps 
have read the description of the three cities, two of which were 
deserted and no one lived in the third, and so on. A story of three 
unborn sons m the Yogavasistha illustrates this point very clearly, 
(cf. Yoga-Vasistha Utpatti III. 101.32). 

It is amazing to find how intimately the Advaita doctrine has 
pervaded the mentality and outlook of the common man all over 
India. The followers of the Bhagavata school, who believe in the 
nine— fold Bhakti for securing Moksa and are frankly dualists, find 
in their sacred text, the Bhagavata, nothing but the Advaita 
doctrines expressed in beautiful phraseology The Saints of laha- 
rastra, Tukaiama and others (17th and 18th centuries) who founded 
fte cult of the Varakaris who visit the shrine of Vithoba at 
Pandharpur every year have preached m their Aphangas the Ad- 
vaita doctrines m all their heraings: That God is all- pervading, 
that He can be secured only by pure devotion, that He does not like 
the outward forms of worship, that God is one etc (cf. the Upa- 
nisad Eko Devah Sarvahhutesu Gudhah) A well-known Marathi 
poet Vaman speaks of Tukarama in wonderment as under: 

^ it d^iigiPr ii 


torn J K*" u Ttoma as a Yaisya who in his speei 

talks nothing but Advaita Vedanta m its fulness ’ Thus the divi 

Z ii I'”' ®^^Wi has not been able to ov 

he Advaita from its high pedesfal. The need of the present timi 
as we have already stated, is to popularise this aspect of Indi 
philosophy in easily understandable language which would enal 
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the loveigiier to appraiae itg proper value. Dr, Eadhakriahnan has 
done this job admirably for the intellectuals of foreign cou'ntries; 
either he or some one else, ought to come forward to do tills for 
the sake of the ordinary read®. 

The concepts enshrined in the following well-known expressions: 

cannot be easily forgotten and they contain the quintessence of 
Indian philosophy which is justly proud of having enriched the total 
philosophic thought, 

In Bengal Caita'nya founded a powerful school of Bhakti; the 
Tamilians have an unbroken tradition of more than 2000 years, 
but all these are surely permeated with Advaita thought. So also 
the Kanuadigas had this cult of Bhakti properly looked after. 
Whether we regard Schopenhauer’s description of Indian philosophy, 
“The Upanisads nave been a solace in my life, they would be ray 
solace after death,” as an exaggeration or not, there is no doubt 
that a proper study and evaluation of Indian philosophy would be 
both an intellectual treat and a means for insight into the eternal 
verities. Indian philosophy has now-a-days secured an honoured 
place in' the curriculum of studies at our colleges and Universities 
and it is confidently hoped that our University people would play 
an important part in intei-preting and popularising this glorious 
important heritage, vis. Indian philosophic thought, 
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DR C C Das Gupta, MA, PJIS, PhD, (Cal), Ph.D (Cantab), 
Calcutta 

I am highly indebted and gratetul to the authorities ot the 
All-India Oriental Conference tor electing me to preside over the 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts Section of the 18th All-India 
Oriental Conference at Annamalainagar, an honour which I deeply 
appreciate, The All-India Oriental Conference, as you are (juite 
well aware was founded m 1919 with a few sections devoted to 
various branches of oriental learning There was no section devoted 
to Techmal Sciences and Fine Arts till 1928 Since then it has been 
a regular feature of this Conference. Emment scholars and art 
historians like Prof 0 C Ganguly, Shu Ajit Ghosh, Shri N C, 
Mehta, 'Prof S Suhrawardy, Prof S. Kramiisch, Khan Bahadur 
j\I. SanauIIah, Prof P C Sen Gupta, Piof V S. Agrawala, Dr, Mob 
Chandra and Dr H Goete were presidents of this section before 
me. They are all very eminent men of letters known throughout 
the length and breadth of this country for their erudition, I am 
fully conscious of my short-comings m comparison with them; hut 
stall I can not refuse the houoiir, trust and responsibility which have 
been bestowed upon me by the authorities of the AllMndia Oriental 
Conference I shall try my be't to make my presidential address 
interesting, and if there are mistakes and omissions, I hope you will 
kindly excuse me 

At the beginning I express the feelings of grief which we 
experience at the passing away of Mr Percy Brown, one of the most 
famous art-histonans who have devoted their attention to Indian 
art The late Mr Brown was an artist and joined the Government 
School of Art at Calegtta as its Principal After refarement from 
this post he joined the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta as its 
Curator and Secretary which post he held till a late period. Through- 
out his whole official career he flourished not only as a painter of 
repute but also an art-historian of rare distinction and merit. His 
work on “Indian Painting” gives m a brief compass a lucid, learned 
and attractive account of Indian painting from the earliest times 
to the modern age His master-piece, however, is Mmi Arehi- 
tecfiwe ra 2 volumes, whi'ch gives us a scholarly account of the 
ongm and development of Indian architecture in various forms 
from the earliest fames to the end of the Muslim period He was 
also responsible for creating an enthusiasm in the mi'nd of many 
young scholars for the aits of this country His death has created 
a void in the field of this study whihc is hard to fill 

a session of the All-India Oriental Conference was 

J ® ba give an account 

ot the important book? vTitten on Indian Fine Arts (n tbfperiai 
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between 1953 and 1965. Dr. Benjamin Rowlad has produced an 
excellently got up, profusely illustrated book on ancient Indian 
Pine Arts in the year 1953 entitled “Art and Architecture of India,” 
This belongs to a series devoted to the study of fine arts of the 
world and edited by Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the Universify 
of Cambridge. This book, though lacking a good bibliography, is 
attractive and characterised by a freshness in its approach to anci- 
ent Indian Pine Arts. In another work entitled “Art in East and 
West” he has provided an interesting guide to aesthetics. A few 
specimens of Eastern and Western Arts which are set side by side 
are illuminating. Usually the book provokes to violent disagree- 
ment which may be a service. Dr. S. Kramrisch, an mdefatiga- 
able worker in the field of ancient Indian Fine Arts, has written 
two important works entitled “Dravida and Kerala in the art of 
Tranvancore" and “The Art of India through the ages." The first 
book is a small treatise on the art of Travancore; and the second 
contins magnificent photopaphs of ancient Indian art The textual 
portion of this work is in the form of a note which is quite 
original. Mr W. G. Archer, Keeper of the India Section 

of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
London has produced in 1953 three importpt books, viz., 
“Bazaar paintings of Calcutta. The style of Kalighat”, “Garhwal 
Painting” and “Kangra Painting”. The first treatise deals with 
the eighteenth century paintings of Calcutta about which much in 
the form of articles has already been written and a book was a long- 
felt desideratum. The last two works contain interesting but 
short accounts of the Garhwal and Kangra schools of painting, highly 
interesting photographs and descriptive notes about them. 
Messrs. Pierre Rambach and Viyold de Golish has produced a book 
entitled “The golden age of Indian Art, 5th to 13th century.” In 
this admirable work special emphasis has been given on the art of 
an age which is generally neglected. The authors have claimed that 
Chalukyan art, hitherto regarded as a provincial school, can vie m 
the number and perfection of its master-pieces with Graceo-Roman 
antiquity or mediaeval Christian art This work is important for 
it begins with the period where many histories of Indian art stop. 
It gives a large number of excellent photos of Chalukyan art which 
constitute an excellent link between the imperial Gupta^ and the 
mediaeval Orissa schools. Dr. Ghuiam Yazdani, a distinguished 
art-historian, has produced the last volume on Aianta enWed 
“Aiante: Part IV, Text; Part, IV, Portfolio of Plates . This 
volume is perhaps the finest of the lot It is entirely concerne 
with Cave XVII. Many of these paintings are unfortunately much 
damaged. Dr, Yazdani has provided the careful charts to obtain 
an idea of location, proportion and scale I is genera^ accepted 
that the paintings of Cave XVII bebng to the end o the 5th cen- 
tury and constitute the apex of the Vakataka-Gupta style. Dr. 
Yazdani has produced a hook for which art-lovers and scholars wil 
be grateful 

In a oresidentia! address devoted to Indian Fine Arts it would 
not be out of point to speak some thing about the b«sent position 
nf the study of Indian fine arte m modern M'a- Jhe study of Jt 
wag cultivated lb our country m ancient and mediaewl times. 
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are mauy ajt remains and literary leeords to piove that art was 
most devotedly studied and practised in ancient India Tne 
Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana, for example, mentions the drawing 
panel, paints and brushes as parts of the ordinary furniture of a 
Gentleman's chamber. As in ancient India, there was a devoted 
attachment to all fine arts in mediaeval India The Hindus went on 
developing their own objects of art, the Muhamadans also developed 
and enriched their own objects of art in architecture and 
In course of time there grew up a school of fine arts m which tte 
Muhammadan and the Hindu traditions were blended, In me 
modern period with the advent of the British people there was a 
tremendous clash of Indian and Western ideals md the inftuep 
of the British advent into India was also felt in the ease of Indian 
fine arts. In this critical age of Indian fine arts no ^Petus was 
given to the study and practice of Indian fine arts, and riavell, thej 
great lover and connoisseur of Indian Fine Arts, made a vehement 
protest against the incongruous attitude of the Britishers towards 
the supremely beautiful specimens ot Indian fine arts and also the 
far more deplorable attitude of the Indians themselves towards the 
artistic legacy of their own motherland. In this age no impetus 
was given to the study and practice of Indian architecture, sculpture 
and painting , and every new piece of art— whether architecture or 
sculpture or painting— which was created was directly imitated from 
some European model. Fortunately for India there was a reaction 
against this attitude in the early part of this cratury and the 
celebrated painter, the late Dr Abamudra Nath Tagore, founded 
the iieo-Indian school of painting in Calcutta and thereby indirectly 
brought about the renaissance of Indian art, Though Tagore and 
his followers were successful in creating a genuine interest in Indian 
artistic heritage in the minds of educated Indians by establishing 
a number of art-schools m India, yet art is still one of the neglected 
branches of study in m coantiy 


It may pertinently be asked why art should be studied _ In 
answer to this question it should be stated that there are various 
reasons for which art should find a place m the educational syllabi 
of our country First, art should be studied for the development 
of aesthetic quaiity Every man must develop his aesthetic sense 
m order to extract beauty from nature and also to make his life 
beautiful and there is no agent more dynamic than fine aits in 
developing the aesthetic faculty. Secondly, art should be studied 
for the proper understanding of human culture. When we study 
the dynasty of a country, we learn only its political history It is 
from the study of art of a country that we understand the culture 
of a nation Lastly, art should be studied for economic reasons 
A piece of.paintmg which is appreciated for its aesthetic values also 
brings money to the artist concerned 


The next queston is how art should be studied. It may be 
studied in different ways. Schools for painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. industrial and commercial arts should be establishedd m a 
greater number. India has practically a very low number of art- 
schools m comparison with the other civilised countries of the world. 
Besides these institutions, schools for music (vocal and instru- 
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mental), dancing and dramaturgy should be established m greater 
numbers m India. 

Art is important and interesting and it should be made a 
separate subject tor study in the matnculation, under-graduate and 
post-graduate classes of all Indian universities, 

Here in this connection it would be relevant to indicate the 
steps by which it will be possible to create a genuine interest in the 
receptive mind of college-students so far as art is concerned, They 
are as follow: — 

(a) The study of the history ot art will be dry if students 
are nut taken to museums and art-galleries where the specimens 
about which they read m the text-books are preserved. If they are 
taken to museums and art-galleries and if the specimens which are 
kept there are explained to them, then they will find a real joy m 
the study of the history of art 

(b) In order to create a genuine interest m the mmd of 
college students in contemporary art the authorities of every college 
should take their students to the exhibition of contemporaiy art 
which are held from time to time in principal cities of India, 

(c) The authorites of every college should take their stu- 
dents every year to some place of archaeological interest. In 
this connection it may be said that archaeological sites are of two 
types, viz , (a) which are excavated and (b) which are unexcavated. 
It 13 possible that some students of the college might be aware of 
an archaeological site in the vicinity which is unexcavated. The 
authorities of the college should take the students to this site and 
inspect it. 

(d) A small museum should be established in every college 
and every student should be encouraged to collect art-specimen,'; 
which are found m abundance in all parts of India. In this manner 
the students will develop great interest m the study of art 

I shall now take up another problem for discussion and con- 
sideration, VIZ., the position of minor Indian arts m the domain of 
Indian fine arts On account of the archaeological exploration and 
excavation going on in India for almost one century we have found 
a large number of archaeological sites belonging to different periods 
of ancient Indian history ; and special care has been taken to study 
the antiquities which have been found there In this study more 
stress has been given to the major antiquities such as epigraphy, 
architecture, sculpture and painting; and minor antiquities have 
been more or less neglected. 

There are certain antiquarian objects which are found in all 
ancient sites and which are either small in size or have not been 
considered in the same way as other antiquities. Though they are 
known as minor antiquities, yet they are not of minor importance. 
There has been considerable change in the outlook of the archaeolo- 
Siats from the time of Schliemann to the present day, During the 
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Dr C C Das Gupta, MA, P.RS, PhD, (Cal), Ph.D (Cantab), 
Calcutta 


I am highly indebted and gratetul to the authorities ot the 
All-India Oriental Conference tor electing me to preside over the 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts Section of the 18th All-India 
Oriental Conference at Annamalamagar, an honour which I deeply 
appreciate. The All-India Oriental Conference, as you are quite 
well aware was founded in 1919 with a few sections devoted to 
various branches of oriental learning There was no section devoted 
to Techinal Sciences and Fine Arts till 1928 Since then it has been 
a regular feature of this Conference Eminent scholars and art 
historians like Prof 0 C Ganguly, Shu Ajit Ghosh, Shn N C. 
Mehta, "Prof S Suhrawardy, Prof S. Kramiisch, Khan Bahadur 
AI. SanauIIah, Prof P C Sen Gupta, Piof V S. Agrawala, Dr, Moti 
Chandra and Dr H Goetz were presidents of this section before 
me. They are all very eminent men of letters known throughout 
the length and breadth of this country for their erudition, I am 
fully conscious of my short-commgs m comparison with them; but 
still I can not refuse the honour, trust and responsibility which have 
been bestowed upon me by the authopities of the All-India Oriental 
Conference I shall try my best to make my presidential address 
interesting, and if there are mistakes and omissions, I hope you will 
kindly excuse me 


At the beginning I express the feelings ot grief which we 
experience at the passing away of Mr Percy Brown, one of the most 
famous art-historians who have devoted their attention to Indian 
art The late Mr Brown was an artist and joined the Government 
School of Art at Calcutta as its Principal After retirement from 
this post he joined the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta as its 
Curator and Secretary which post he held till a late period. Through- 
out his whole official career he flounshed not only as a painter of 
repute but also an art-historian of rare distinction and merit. His 
work on “Indian Painting” gives in a brief compass a lucid, learned 
and attractive account of Indian painting from the earliest times 
to the modern age His master-piece, however, is India 7 i Areh- 
tectine in 2 volumes, which gives us a scholarly account of the 
origin and development of Indian architecture in various forms 
from the eailiest times to the end of the Muslim period He was 
also responsible for creating an enthusiasm m the mind of many 
young scholars for the aits of this country His death has created 
a void in the field of this study whihe is hard to fill 

u session of the All-India Oriental Conference was 

eld in the year 1953, it would be a good idea to give an account 
ot the important book? written on Indian Fine Arts (n ^'perio^ 
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between 1983 and 1965. Dr, Eenjmm Bowlad has produced an 
excellently got up, profusely illustrated book on ancient Indian 
Fine Arts in the year 1953 entitled “Art and Architecture of India,” 
This belongs to a series devoted to the study of fine arts of the 
world and edited by Slade Professor of Fine Arts m the University 
of Cambridge. This book, though lacking a good bibliography, is 
attractive and characterised by a freshness in its approach to anci- 
ent Indian Fine Arts. In another work entitled “Art in East and 
West” he has provided an interesting guide to aesthetics. A few 
specimens of Eastern and Western Arts which are set side by side 
are illuminating. Usually the book provokes to violent disagree- 
ment which may be a service. Dr. S. Kramrisch, an indefatiga- 
able worker in the field of ancient Indian Pine Arts, has written 
two important works entitled “Dravida and Kerala in the art of 
Tranvancore" and "The Art of India through the ages.” The first 
book is a small treatise on the art of Travancore; and the second 
contins magnificent photographs of ancient Indian art The textual 
portion of this work is in the form of a note which is quite 
original. Mr W. G. Archer, Keeper of the India Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
London has produced in 1953 three importpt books, viz., 
“Bazaar paintings of Calcutta, The style of Kalighat”, “Garhwal 
Painting” and “Kangra Painting”. The first treatise deals with 
the eighteenth century paintings of Calcutta about which much in 
the form of articles has already been written and a book was a long- 
felt desideratum. The last two works contain interesting but 
short accounts of the Garhwal and Kangra schools of painting, highly 
interesting photographs and descriptive notes about them. 
Messrs. Pierre Rambach and Viyold de Golish has produced a book 
entitled “The golden age of Indian Art, 5th to 13th century." In 
this admirable work special emphasis has been given on the art of 
an age which is generally neglected. The authors have claimed that 
Chalukyan art, hitherto regarded as a provincial school, can vie m 
the number and perfection of its master-pieces with Graceo-Roman 
antiquity or mediaeval Christian art This work is important for 
it begins with the period where many histories of Indian art stop. 
It gives a large number of excellent photos of Chalukyan art which 
constitute an excellent link between the Mperial Gupta and the 
mediaeval Orissa schools. Dr. Ghulam Yazdani, a distinguished 
art-historian, has produced the lart volume on Aianta entrtied 
“Ajanta: Part IV, Text; Part, IV, Portfolio of Plates . This 
volume is perhaps the finest of the lot It is entirely concerned 
with Cave KVII. Many of these paintings are unfortunately much 
damaged. Dr. Yazdani has provided the careful charte to obtem 
M id^a of location, proportion and scale t is gener% accepted 
tiut the paintings of Cave XVII belong to the end of the 5th een- 
Sy. and !Sute the apex of the Vakataka-Gupta style U 
Yazdani has produced a book for which art-lovers and scholars will 
be grateful 

Li a presidential address devoted to Indian Fine Arts it would 
not be out of point to speak some thing about f 

of the study of Indian fine arts m modern India. The study of ^ 
was cultivated ffl our country in ancient and mediaeval time 
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are many ajt remains and literary lecords to piore that art was 
most devotedly studied and practised in ancient India The 
Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana, for example, mentions the drawing 
panel, paints and brushes as parts of the ordinary furniture of a 
gentoan's chamber. As in ancient India, there was a devoted 
attachment to all fine arts in mediaeval India The Hindus went on 
developing their own objects of art, the Muhamadans also developed 
and enriched their own objects of art in architecture and painting. 
I'n course of time there grew up a school of fine arts in' which the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu traditions were blended. In the 
modern period with the advent of the British people there was a 
tremendous clash of Indian and Western ideals and the influence 
of the British advent into India was also felt in the ease of Indian 
fine arts. In this critical age of Indian fine arts no impetus was 
given to the study and practice of Indian fine arts, and Havell, the, 
great lover and connoisseur of Indian Fine Arts, made a vehement 
protest against the incongruous attitude of the Britishers towards 
the supremely beautiful specimens ot Indian fine arts and also the 
far more deplorable attitude of the Indians themselves towards the 
artistic legacy of their own motherland. In this age no impetus 
was given to the study and practice of Indian architecture, sculpture 
and painting , and every new piece of art— whether architecture or 
sculpture or painting— which was created was directly imitated from 
some European model. Fortunately for India there was a reaction 
against this attitude m the early part of this century and the 
rfJfhratfd pmtej; fh# .Ufe JD.r Atowoto Xatb Tagm, Joimdad 
the iieo-Indian school of painting in Calcutta and thereby indirectly 
brought about the renaissance of Indian art. Though Tagore and 
his followers were successful m creating a genuine interest in Indian 
artistic heritage in the minds of educated Indians by establishing 
a number of art-schools in India, yet art is still one of the neglected 
branches of study in our country 

It may pertinently be asked why art should be studied In 
answer to this question it should be stated that there are various 
reasons for which art should find a place in the educational syllabi 
of our country First, art should be studied for the development 
of aesthetic quality Every man must develop his aesthetic sense 
m order to extract beauty from nature and also to make his life 
beautiful and there is no agent more dynamic than fine aits in 
developing the aesthetic faculty. Secondly, art should be studied 
for the proper understanding of human culture. When we study 
the dynasty of a country, we learn only its political history It is 
from the study of art of a country that we understand the culture 
of a nation Lastly, art should be studied for economic reasons 
A piece of.painting which is appreciated for its aesthetic values also 
brings money to the artist concerned 

The next queston is how art should be studied. It may be 
rtudied m different ways. Schools for painting, sculpture, archi- 
recture, mdustrial and commercial arte should be establishedd in a 
peater number, India has practically a very low number of art- 
Sr ® ““PF'son with the other civilised countries of the world. 
Besides these institutions, schools for music (vocal and instru- 
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mental), dancing and dramaturgy should be established m greater 
numbers m India. 

Art is important aiid^ interesting and it should be made a 
separate subject lor study in the matnculation, under-graduate and 
post-graduate classes of all Indian universities. 

Here in this connection it would be relevant to indicate the 
steps by which it will be possible to create a genuine interest m the 
receptive mind of college-students so far as art is concerned. They 
are as follow:— 

(a) The study of the history of art will be dry if students 
are not taken to museums and art-galleries where the specimens 
about which they read in the text-books are preserved. If they are 
taken to museums and art-galleries and if the specimens which are 
kept there are explained to them, then they will find a real joy in 
the study of the history of art 

(b) In order to create a gaiuine interest in the mind of 
college students in contemporary art the authorities of every college 
should take their students to the exhibition of contemporaiy art 
which are held from time to time in principal cities of India. 

(c) The aiithorites of every college should take their stu- 
dents every year to some place of archaeological interest. In 
this connection it may be said that archaeological sites are of two 
types, viz , (a) which are excavated and (b) which are unexcavated. 
It IS possible that some students of the college might be aware of 
an archaeological site in the vicinity which is unexcavated. The 
authorities of the college should take the students to this site and 
inspect it. 

(d) A small museum should be established in every coliege 
and every student should be encouraged to collect art-specimen,? 
which are found in abundance m all parts of India. In this manner 
the students will develop great interest in the study of art 

I shall now take up another problem for discussion and con- 
sideration, VIZ., the position of minor Indian arts m the domain of 
Indian fine arts On account of the archaeological exploration and 
excavation going on in India for almost one century we have found 
a large number of archaeological sites belonging to different periods 
of ancient Indian history; and special care has been taken to study 
the antiquities which have been found there In this study more 
stress has been given to the major antiquities such as epigraphy, 
architecture, sculpture and painting; and minor antiquities have 
been more or less neglected. 

There are certain antiquarian objects which are found in all 
ancient sites and which are either small in size or have not been 
considered in tie same way as other antiquities. Though they are 
known as minor antiquities, yet they are not of minor importance. 
There has been considerable change in the outlook of the archaeolo- 
gists from the time of Schliemann to the present day, During the 
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time of Scliliemann emphasis was given mainly on the exposition 
of the extant buildings and on the discover of big sculptures and 
insciptions. The work of the archaeologists was, as it were, to 
show to the world the hidden treasures, but now the view-point 
of the archaeologists is very much different The conception of the 
archaeologist is at present more humane, realistic and natural. The 
archaeologists at present study the antiquarian sites as well as the 
antiquities from the point of .throwing light on the daily life led by 
the people at that time. It is, therefore, a far more detailed stuudy 
which the archaeologists aimed at and tor this reason observation 
in every stage of a dig as well as the minute study of any type of 
antiquity are of absolute necessity If one argues in this way, there 
cannot be any gainsaying that the study of minor arts is of utmost 
importance 

The minor Indian arts are mainly terracotta, seal and jewellery 
It 13 a matter of general knowledge that m almost every archaeo- 
logical site some sculptural objects made m clay are found There- 
fore their study with all different phases is of utmost importance, 
yet they are not studied m the manner m which it is desired They 
are important for the following reasons First, they are found 
in almost all archaeological sites of India Therefore it is quite 
easy to find them and it becomes imperative to study them. Second- 
ly, they aie found m India fiom the earliest times to the end of 
the Hindu period Ttieretore we can know the various stages through 
nhich this particular art-object has passed. Thirdly, as the ear- 
liest specimens aie also incidentally the earliest art-objects in India, 
they add fo our knowledge about the beginnings of Indian sculpture 
Lastly, they also supply us with valuable knowledge regarding the 
religious history of India m the earliest age which we can not get 
irom a'ny other source. 


There is also anothei important kind of minor art which should 
also receive our attention These are the seals. It is a matter of 
great regret that they have not yet been properly studied They 
have been found in a large number of archaeological sites through- 
out India They are important for the historical, religious and 
administrative histones of India. First, they are invaluable for the 
stud} of the origin and evolution of ancient Indian script. In this 
connection mention may be made ot the very important groups of 
seals and sealings of the Indus Valley age found at a number of 
sffes such as Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Chanhu-daro in Sind and 
the Vunjab. &n these objects we have generally found an inscrip- 
tion whmh has not yet been properly deciphered As they are still 
undeciphered, we know so little about the significance of this civilisa- 
tiom becondly, they are very important for the historical literature 
or India. We have got a number of seals from which we can frame 
some very important historical conclusions, In this connection 

“c .““‘I® seal of Purugupta 

iroffi which we know a good deal of the Gupta chronology. Thirdly 
m ™ mportant source for the religious history of India. It 
vanout anT ™ sides of the seals the representation of 
nSrmf belonging mainly to chief Indian 
pantheons as well as of the earbest phase is found In this con- 
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neetioij very important materials may be cited. One very important 
example has been found at Mohenjo-daro. In it we find the re' 
presentation of a male figure which has rightly been considered as 
the proto-type of Siva So natoally they give us a very important 
matmial for the early history of Saivisim. These examples may 
easily be multiplied. ^ This clearly shows the importance of seals and 
sealing from the point of view of the religious history of India, 
We have found a large number of names on the seals which are 
those of the high officials holding various kinds of appointment. 

We come to another kind of minor antiquity. These are the 
rpnants of jewellery. They are also found in a large number of 
sites in India A proper study of them may lead us to know many 
things. First, a proper study of the extant jewellery remains may 
lead us to know about the different types and varieties of the orna- 
ments in vogue during the ancient period. Secondly, they will also 
let us know about the development of culture in a certain period 
of history. 


They are various fields in which research may be done for the 
advancement of learning. In fact, the fields are so many that it 
will require more scholars to do those works than what we have 
at present. Here I may be permitted to indicate some subjects 
which may be pursued by enthusiastic scholars. In the field ot 
ancient Indian sculpture research may be profitably done on the 
following subjects, vk., PosUndus Valley pre-Maurya sculpture, 
Mathura school of sculpture, Samath school of sculpture, ancient 
Indian seals, the Eamayana and the Mahabharata as depicted in 
Indian sculpture. In the domain of ancient Indian architecture pro- 
fitable reasearch may be done on the origin and development of 
Indian columns, and Indian architecture as depicted in ancient 
Indian relief-sculpture. In the sphere of ancient Indian painting 
an exhaustive tteatise on ancient Indian painting from the earleist 
times to the end of the Hindu period is a long-felt desideratum 


It is not possible to do important and useful research unless 
a full knowledge of the subject concerned is known. Therefore for 
the proper prosecution (ff research a complete biblio^aphical 
journal is absolutely necessary. Since 1926 the Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology published by the Kern Institute of Leyden 
in Holland has given a complete list of books and articles, accompani- 
ed by their summaries, on ancient Indian fine arts; but since the 
publication of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the period extending from 1940 to 1947 there has been no further 
issue of this journal. Its publication is greatly needed for a number 
of reasons Piilnegit will make scholars and authors up-to-date. 
Secondly, .t is all required for helping the authors ^ torn* ‘“S 
a complete bibhoferaphy at the end of every book. Thirdly, t is 
also needed 'for the satisfaction of all authors because they will be 
glad to see the name of their articles published and also a summary 
of them If the Kern Institute cannot continue this work, it may 
conveniently be done by the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch fcstitute 
with the intellectual help of scholars from all parts of India and 
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financed by Central and State governmenta I hope that this sug- 
gestion of Mine will receive due attention. 

For the publication of important reseaich articles on Indian 
fine arts the publication of a few journals devoted exclusively to 
this subject IS absolutely necessary. There is practically one such 
journal which is published at Bombay, viz., Marg, but this one 
journal is not .sufficient to take up the publication of all articles 
written in India It is a matter of great regret that an excellent 
journal like the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art is not 
functioning now Steps should be taken to revive it Besides these 
two journals it is necessary to publish a few more on Fine Arts 
A journal on the model of the magnificent art-journal of Europe, 
Ariibus Asiae, may be published in India with a chief editor and 
an editorial committee consisting of experts on Indian fine arts in 
the country I believe that this suggestion of mine will draw the 
attention of scholars 



THE TAMIL SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 

Sei T. P. Minakshisdndaeam, M.A., B.L., M.O.L., 

Chief Professor of TamU, PreHAemj CoUege, Madras 

Inspu-ed by your presence, my mind goes back to those ancient 
days of the ri'shis of whom the Pnranas sing, when Chidambaram 
was, according to them, the heart of the Universe wherein dances 
the Lord. Today, Chidambaram as Annamalainagar is the centre 
of Tamilnad because of this University founded fpr the study, deve- 
lopment and popularisation of all that is best in the Tamil country 
Our merchants of ancient time carried our culture to the distant 
countries of the world and were responsible for many religious and 
cultural institutions. True to this tradition, the Merchant Prince., 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Tamil Nad founded this cultural 
centre, the Annamalai University whose traditions are kept alive by 
his son Rajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar and the present Vice-Chancellor 
Sri. T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai. That unique Tamilian spirit of 
loving hospitality is the very atmosphere of this University, an at- 
mosphere whose presence you must all have felt and enjoyed, 

I am glad that a Tamil section has been organised this year 
and I must express the gratitude of all the Tamilians, however 
unworthy I may be as their mouthpiece. It was your love for Tamil, 
more than my individual merit that was responsible for choosing 
me to occupy the privileged position of a President of this section, 
and this brings, to my mind the sad thought that moat of the stars 
of the first magnitude on the horizon of Tamil studies had set, May 
we pay our humble homage in loving remembrance to those departed 
souls;— Dr. Swaminatha Iyer, R. Raghava Aiyangar, Kanakasabai 
Pillai, Swami Vipulananda, Vellakkal Siibramaniya Mudaliar, 
K. Subraraaniya Pillai, Marai Malai Atikal, Pandithamani Katiresa 
Chettiar, T. K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar, and Kavimani 
Desikavinayakm Pillai, with all of whom I had the good fortune to 
come into intimate contact as a lover of Tamil. This thought makes 
US realise our responsibility, in keeping up their torch of learning 
ever burning bright, till we hand it over to the next generation m 
this great race between ever fleeting time and tardy human 
achievement. 

May I in all humility suggest that this Tamil Section may be a 
permanent feature of the subsequent sessions of our Oriental Con- 
ference? Tamil has two aspects, one as a Modern Language and 
the other as a Classical language. Our revered and beloved Minister 
for Education at the centre, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, inaugurat- 
ing the Conference of Letters on 15-8-1951 which met for the 
establishment of the Academy of Letters or the Sahitya Akademi 
as It is now called, emphasised this truth which is very often either 
neglected or forgotten. “The fourteen languages recognised by the 
constitution’’, he then said, “include Sanskrit and Tamil. Sanskrit 
is of course in a class by itself and is rightly recognised as one of 
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the most developed ot classical languages Tamil also has a nch 
and ancient literature and its poetry has deservedly to be translated 
into foreign languages We must however, remember that Tamil is 
really a clmical language and most of the achievements of Tamil, 
which entitle it to recognition, belong to a past age,” My appeal is 
only to give effect to this recognition and if this Oriental Conference 
of Scholars is not going to give this recognition, who else would’ 

This is not to minimise the importance of Tamil as a modern 
language— its present vitality and its future possiblity. A language 
with journals older than the present century, and with circulation 
reaching very otten a hundred thousand, a language which has 
produced the modern miracle in the East of an Encyclopaedia of 
modern knowledge in Tamil, a language which had given birth to, 
Marati, the poet ot the national awakening, Kavimani, the poet 
of the child and the common man, Thini, V.K the great orator 
and the father of Modern Prose, T.K.C , the creator of literary ap- 
preciation, Kalki, the humourist and the historical novelist. Sir 
R K Shanmukham Ghetto, the great exponent of political and 
administrative thoughts in Tamil, not to speak ot his literary and 
scientific expositions, Putumai-p-pittan, the short story writer, and 
E. T. Rajeswari, the exponent of popular science can justify its 
claim as one of the best languages of the East, especially when it is 
seen that I have lestiicted my attention to only those who are, 
unfortunately for us, not with us anymore, and that the race of 
writers is multiplying in number and power, fame and prestige. 
These cannot escape the notice ot the world 

But m an Oriental Conference, it is the aspect of our classical 
learning that has to be kept alive First is therefore the task of 
rescuing the ancient classics. Damodaram Pillai and Swaminatha 
Iyer can never be forgotten for their bequeathal to posterity of 
their valuable editions ot Tolkappiyam and Sangam and other works 
The three Univeisities of the South, the Madras, the Annamalai 
and the Travancore, the two great public libraries, the Madras 
Oriental and the Tanjorc S.araswathi Mahal, and the gieat religious 
mutts of Tamil land, the Dharmapuram, Tiruppanandal and Thiru- 
vavaduturai, are all now issuing editions of old Tamil works. The 
old manuscripts used by Dr Swaminatha Iyer and others are fortu- 
nately still available It is very unfortunate that provision had not 
been made for taking mechanical copies, which alone will avoid tha 
persona! equation in copying and will make copies available to the 
students of colleges and other scholars without much cost, copies 
which can be read conveniently in a magnified form, with the help 
of il'uminated readers. The last word is yet to be said about the 
editors of the old texts The scientific method of editing the old 
manuscripts evolved by the editors of the West and the East has to 
be followed, and for an undei standing of this method and practice, 
the mechanical copies must become available to all the students. 
Perhaps the reading and editing of old texts from manuscripts, 
along with the study of Paleography for reading and editing the 
.nscriptions, may be made one of the special or optional subjects m 
a Tamil Honours course. A well-framed syllabus providing for 
practical work will help the students to bring out scientifically pre- 
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pared editions of the old texts, commentaries and inscriptions. 
There are manuscripts in Tamil of probably the 12th century in 
Tibet In the libraries of the West, there are various commentaries 
on Tolkappiyam a'nd other grammatical works in Tamil which iin- 
fortunatdy have not till now been taken for publication by the 
manuscript libraries that have a scheme of publication. There is 
also enough of lexicon matter which if published will help the pre- 
paration of a historical dictionary. 

The Tamil lexicon prepared by the Madras University is an 
important land mark and it was not, and could not have been, drawn 
on historical principles. It had not even attempted to arrange the 
meanings listed therein, roughly at least, according to the relative 
age of the various works, from which it quotes. The Government 
of India is sponsoring the preparation and publication of a Sans- 
krit dictionary on historical principles, and this has been made pos- 
sible by the various dictionaries including the Comparative Dic- 
tionary of the Indo-European which have been published from time 
to time. A historical dictionary of Tamil language is equally neces- 
sary. It is learnt that Prof. Burrows of England and Prof. Eraenau 
of .America are going to work on an etymological dictionary of the 
Dravidian Languages. The study of the unrecorded Dravidian 
languages— the so-called uncultured dialects-is very important from 
this point of view. Prof. Burrows study of the Parji language and 
Prof. Emenau’s study of the Kota text and the Kolami language are 
master-pieces in this line. In his work on the Kolami, Prof. 
Emenau has given us an idea of the projected etymological dictionary 
of the Dravidian languages. It is very unfortunate that whilst foreig- 
ners are evincing such great interest in these languages and master- 
ing them, the native-born speakers of Dravidian Languages do not 
make a serious study of its sister languages with the inevitable 
result, that the study of the Comparative Dravidian remains 
stagnant where Dr. Caldwell left it nearly a centuiy back, except 
for a few attempts here and there, inside 'and outside India. The 
Southern Universities along with the University of Ceylon and the 
University of Malaya can easily co-operate in this project of a com- 
parative study. Speaking from the point of view of a Tamilian, 
except m the commercial circles, linguists are not very many. The 
cheap but highly strained emotional controversy about the linguistic 
problem in the South, seems to cloud the issue and kindle an un- 
wanted and unwarranted prejudice against the study of other 
languages. 

The unwritten languages have also to be studied for an under- 
standing of the various problems of Tamil. In a paper to be read 
before this session on the Conjugafaon of the Tamil Verbs, attempt- 
ing to explain forms like cenran Qffsv@jair the contributor sug- 
gests that the root here must have been onginally cen Offw 
which became cel Qif®) due to the denasalisation of the ending— 
a process which is amply proved by en srar becoming el ^n'r, 
an becoming al ( 4 !®) and in {§sir) becoming il §si But this 
must have taken place long before the age of Tolkappiyam and 
the Sangara works which use the forms like Celavu 

A study of the Kolami language proves the existence of 

this nasal ending; for the root there is even today, 
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cen Oot. Once again this contributor, explaining the infinitive in 
Tamil finds some forms liie nirka and nirpa i^pu 
which cannot be explained away as a combination of the root and 
the suffix “a”, if one were to take the root as nil according 
to the established Tamil usage The contributor refers to the 
Malayalam usage, where nilkku is taken as the root. The 
unwritten dialects throw a flood of light. In the Parji language 
Blip is the root and in its ’northern dialect this takes the form mlk 
thus completely explaining the two forms nirka and nirpa as forms 
existing m two different dialects Dr Caldwell traces the original 
meaning of suflbces like the negative il, al etc on the assumption, 
that the forms in Tamil are the original or primitive forms. Are 
they the real primeval forms?— that is the question. In the un- 
.wntten languages, we find the negative particle il S® as kil and 
cil in Kolami and Sid in Kui. At a particular period in the history 
of Tamil Language, the initial ‘e’ was lost, which gives therefore 
the Tamil form ii for kii and cil. This explains the futility ot build- 
ing any theory on the forms found in the cultured languages alone, 
ra the absence of a detailed and comparative study of the unwritten 
languages and dialects 

The history of Tamil language can be written only with the 
help of such studies. An rndex of words and their various forms 
must be prepared as found in the classics and inscriptions A com- 
parative study of the dated documents may throw light on the :(orms 
found in undated documents The Government of India has sanc- 
tioned research seholn ships for a study of the Tamil Inscriptions 
upto the beginning of the reign of Kulothunga and for a study of 
the index of Tolkappiyam The study of the history of the language 
from the very beginning, through a series of specialised studies of 
the different periods has been attempted, in the study of the Tamil 
Inscriptions of seventh and eighth centunes and of the early Kanarese 
and Malayalara Inscriptions by the students of London School of 
Asian and African studies and the Deccan College of Poona; and 
these may be continued by the Tamil students for the subsequent 
centuries. The study of Tolkappiyam fortunately reveals the 
existence of the grammatical study in Tamil prior to Tolkappiyar, 
thanks to his systematic mention of all those rules of grammar and 
technical terms of the ancient times specifically as belonging to an 
age anterior to him. One of the papers submitted to this section 
gives us a bird’s eye view of the pre-Tolkappiyam study of words 
It is the detailed study of the words in ancient texts and inscnptions 
that will throw a flood of light on the development of Tamil In 
the absence of these, all attempts at fixing the age of the texts merely 
on the assumption of certain forms of words may not amount to 
anything more than a biassed-guess. The tendency in Tamil for 
the final nasal 'n to be denasalised into 1 as pointed above is 
older than Tolkappiyam If that were so, how is one to explain the 
denasalisation of a final n used by Tolkappiyar himself’ Was there 
once again a period, subsequent to the Sangara age, when this 
tendency cropped up afresh’ Or it may be that the densalisation 
was restricted to certain dialects which later on spread into all the 
other dialects Nirpa and Nirka have been shown to be old dialec- 
tic variations If this was so. it is necessary to study the dialects, 
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if possible of the age of the Sangam and other works. Perhaps this 
line of study alone will explain the eoming into use, all of a sudden, 
of forms having the present tense sign kir and kinru. In the 
absence of the reliable explanation of trends and changes, any 
attempt at fixing the age of the undated documents cannot be 
considered scientific. In a eonsideration of these varied forms, the 
question of the influence of the copyists cannot be altogether neg- 
lected For the purpose of convenient reading a recent edition of 
Narrinai, a Sangam classic, has separated the words; but in so doing 
has given us the ending of many words in 1, where one should have 
an ending in ii. If modern scholarship is capable of this wonder, 
what may be expected from the copyists of middle ages, who 
might not have been scholars themselves. 

The pronunciation problem of ancient and medieval Tamil 
remains still '“unsolved. Modern Tamil differentiates, in its pro- 
nunciation, between the voiceless and voiced stops, though this can- 
not be suspected from its writings. Is this a new innovation in 
the language’ If so when did it start? These are the problems 
which face us. The writings can never give us any clue. The trans- 
literation of Tamil words in foreign languages, which differentiate 
111 their writings the voiced and voiceless stops, may help us in 
this line of studies, One of the papers submitted to this section 
studies these problems with the help of the inscriptions of the 
Pallava and Chola perid, where Tamil words are found transliterated 
in Sanskrit verses. The contributor points out that in that period 
of her study, the law of convertibility of surds and sonants, was 
' not in force and the letters were pronounced as they were written 
One has to study in this way, period after period, for arriving at a 
general conclusion. 

The present time seems to be auspicious. The Government of 
India are planning a linguistic survey and the Tamiliaiis must now 
prepare themselves for a study, not only of the cultured languages 
but also of the unrecorded dialects, of which there are many in 
our own midst and amongst the aboriginal tribe? of the Nilgiri 
and other mountains. The Linguistic School run by the Deccan 
College, Poona, thanks to Dr. Katre, getting the support of the 
Rockefeller foundation for running the project in its initial stages, 
runs a summer and a winter school every year and trains during 
the rest of the period stipendiary fellows in linguistic research. It 
is unfortunate that the speakers of the Dravidian Languages includ- 
ing Tamil have not taken as much advantage as a few others. It 
is likely that Summer and Winter schools may be held m the Tamil 
country when a sufficient number of students of Tamil may get 
themselves trained for the task ahead of them. The Annanialai 
■University, thanks to whose hopitality we are assembled here, has 
a Chair for Dravidian linguistics and it has invited the School of 
Linguistics for holding its session within its own precincts There 
are brighter days thus dawning for a study of the history of the 
Tamil language and its dialects 

In this study, the recent developments of what is called 
Glottochronology in America may 'be of great help. This takes 
up 215 basic ideas denoted by words which do not usually change, 



except veiy slowly, in Any language and studies how much of these 
common words are found still m current use, after a period of tune 
m the same language or in the various but connected dialects branch- 
ing off from that language. The percentage of suiwival seems to 
offer a clue for our hxing the starting point. This theory may be 
verified with reference to Sangam works and the works of subse- 
quent periods; and, if correct, may help us to fix the respective ages 
of the various works, on the basis of the statistical formula worked 
out m detail This may also help us to fix roughly the tune, when 
the various Dravidian languages separated from each other or from 
the proto-Dravidian 

In the piepaiation of the history of the Tamil language, the 
Inscriptions whose dates have been fixed will be of great help It 
IS therefoic very unfortunate that even the inscriptions so far copied 
by the Government department had not been made available in 
print The centralisation of the Epigraphical Department gives no 
scope for the erstwhile healthy nvalry among the States in collecting 
and printing the epigraphical records. It is for serious considera- 
tion whether the linguistic States may not take over the copjung 
and publicat'on of the Inscriptions m their respective languages and 
within their lunsdiction. 

The history ot Tamil countiy is connected with the study of the 
Inscription.s and the literary evidence This important and inteiest- 
ing study is still m its initial stage A recent study of Kulothungam 
Pillaittamil brings to light the fact that the reign of Vikramachola 
-vas not such a peaceful o'ne as is often represented The victories 
of the Cbola over the southern and northern kings is often referred 
to m this work IIis blood relation with his successor is another 
problem A study of our litei'ature raises problems like this, which 
lequire for their solution the help of inscriptions Therefore the 
non-publication of the .available inscriptions assumes a form of di.s- 
service to the 'necessary pursuit of knowledge 

There ’s also the history of Tamil literature yet to be wntteii 
There is no difficulty m our appreciation of our Classics without 
reference to their age. There is a paper to be read before us on 
-'Ithcudi— or Avvaiyar’s book of alphabets There is another bring- 
ing out the greatness of Kamban There is a third which studies 
the religion of the author of Silappadikaram as revealed in the ear- 
best epic of Tamilians This shows that Tamil literature is 
being studied from all points of view and at different levels with- 
out any reference to the difficulties of fixing their age Every work 
of art has an individuality of its own, but the whole literature as 
nointed out by T S. Elliot foras an organic whole, with leference 
to which every literary work finds in the National Mind its proper 
place and equilibrium. It is this perspective that gets blurred in 
the absence of a history of Tamil literature The main difficulty 
bes m the problem of fixing the age of the various works. Many 
of the so-called histones of Tamil literature are getting themselves 
'ost in these intricacies No attempt has been made for tracing 
the history of literary tendencies, conventions, forms and modes and 
Pf the rh^hm. If one starts from the beginning, ;n the mysterious 
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with these one cannot pretend to have a first-hand knowledge of 
£e sSlB of thought!^ The importance of Tevaram m the deve- 
Sertof Temple cult is brought out in one of the papers to be 
eKre, whereas another contribution emphasises the sigmficane 
oi the hymns and philosophical works in Tamil of the Chola period 
This mfiMnce cannot be easily exaggerated, Dingnaga, the Buddhist 
nhilosopher, was a resident of Kanchi. The founder of Zen Bud- 
dhism was a prince of Kanchi. Kamanuja also resided there, 
born at Sriperumputur near Madras Sankara was a native of the 
Cera country, then a part of the Tamil land Ramanuja admittedly 
traces his thoughts to the Tamil songs of Alwars. Sankara, it 
Saiiiidaryalahari is his work, knows the Tamil compositions of 
Gnansambanda This line oi thought will lead us to seek in the 
oreat works of these philosophers a Tamilian influence or at least 
a Tainilian atmosphere. This opens up a new field for lesearcn. 

In this connection, it may be advisable toi opening specialised 
courses in philosophy and religion for the Tamil Vidwan and Tami, 
Post-graduate students. A systematic training may inspire them 
to pursue further research therein. As in Sanskrit, the Tamil course 
also may lead to specialisation in grammar, literature, literary cri- 
ticbrai comparative and historical philology, philosophy, religion and 
history 


The Tamilian contact with the West-with Greece and Bom^ 
was a definite fact, though all the details are not yet worked out 
The Arikkamedu excavations have been very fruitful and we have 
to make more excavations of this type More than these excava- 
tions, the surveys of marine archeology to be made like those carried 
out by Philippa Diole, may bring to light many ship-wrecks and 
articles of trade which may describe this contact in more elooimnt 
terms. In his book "4,000 years under the Sea , Diole says, Ihe 
Arretani Pottery found near Pondicherry, the Roman corns dug up 
on Indian soil, the Temple of Augustas at Mysore, all these things 
bear witness to the long continuance of that maritime route on 
which the Arabs had laid their hands . We find proof of this 
liaison in a people living at the further end of the great route, in 
the Darts of Southern India, where they served as a link between 
the East and Par East They were a half-way house people Per- 
haps in pre-histonc times they had watched ships coming from the 
We.st and had loaded them for the return lournev with what their 
own ships had brought from Chins and Ceylon These Tamils, who 
perhaus preserve in them traditions, as a memory, of what life once 
was like in the Mediterranian, were Dravidian pre-Aryans. They 
have a very old literature of no little importance, This Tamil civi- 
lisation was quite as old as possible to estimate the extent of the 
debt owed by each to other, there is little doubt, but that the Tamils 
would prove to be by far the bigger creditors One of their kings. 
King Pandya, had sent an embassy to Augustus. They had known 
at once and the .same time the civilisation of the West and the 
civilisation of China— thanks to their familiarity with sea 
Like the Cretons the Tamils were great divers— the foremost pearl 
divers in the world " After referring to their breathing technique 
which also plavs an imnortant part m their religious mvstical nracti- 
ses, he concludes “The innks which in the 10th, 11th and 12th 
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eenturies earryini' the trade between China, India and the Persian 
gulf contained a group of Tamil divers, whose duty it was to inspect 
the hulls and carry out repairs by daubing holes and cracks witti a 
composition made of sesame and wax”. This outline has to be filled 
up by a detailed research. The foreign words found in Tamil and 
the Tamil words found in foreign languages are worthy of study 
from this point of view. 

The contact with the East, which developed into a cultural em- 
pire of a Greater India, had been studied with the help of Inscrip- 
tions of the Pallava and Chola period. There are Tamil inscriptions 
in those distant places. The Bengali writers who studied the civi- 
lisation of the Eastern Archipelago emphasised the contribution of 
their own country and they claimed that the National swing festival 
of Siam was only thar own Swing festival connected with the wor- 
ship of Krishna. 1 pointed out in the Tamil Festival celebrated at 
Madras what had been, till then, overlooked in all these disenssirais— 
the name ‘Tinippavai and Tiruvembavai' the name of theiestival 
which beyond all doubts is based on the title of two famous works 
of Tamil land— Tu'uppavai of Andal and Tiruvembavai of Manikka- 
vachakar. This clearly proves the importance of these two works 
which are coming back to attain their own importance in the modern 
world, thanks to the attempts of Sri Sankaracharya of Knmbatonam 
Rev, Thaniyanayakam has brought to our notice that the songs 
‘‘Aatiyum” and "Paacam” from Tiruvembavai wore recited as 
LBREMBA mantras dunng Coronation and other festivals in Siam. 
It IS not clear what verses were recited from Tinippavai All thi.s 
opens up another line of research 

Ttec owe ote \mpovtat problem that of the mter-sel&to 
of Sanskirt and Tamil which may be compared to the confluence of 
our sacred rivers,— the Ganges and the Jamna, meeting together 
they flow to the sea as one great river. In the development of cul- 
ture, it is a sign of death, if one does not respond to the environ- 
ment Response to this stimulus is a sign of life Life is a process 
of give and take, But borrowing or adaptation is often looked upon 
by the Chauvinist as a sign of inferiority. This outlook is an ex- 
pression of the infeiiority complex Culture is a happy commingle 
of contributions coming from all sides. In the inter-relations of 
Tamil and Sanskrit, it is often assumed that it was always an one- 
way traffic. VSTien it is realised that Sanski-it was the lingua 
franca of India, arid that Tamili^ns like Sankara and Ramanuja 
contributed their best to this common heritage, it becomes clear how 
futde it IS to speak of .a borrowing from Sanskrit as distinguished 
from a borrowing from specified author. ^ Borrowing from Sanskrit 
is as meaningful or meaningless as Tamil borrowing from Tamil. I 
had already referred to the problem of defining the Tamilian atmos- 
phere in the works of those Sanskrit writers hailing from the 
South There is again the riddle of Tolkappiyam. It has pregnant 
suggestions about Dhavani— -iraieci— long before the Dhavani School 
had its rise. In a paper to be read before the Classic Sanskrit Sec- 
tion discussing the Age of Kula^kara, it is said as printed in the 
Summaries of Paper’s: 'Tt is impossible to believe that by 800 i.D. 
a South Indian Commentator cmld directly refer to the Dhavani 
docti’ine,” But does not Tholk^ppmm show that this position is npt 
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immanent principle which is alone germane to the context. Sankuka 
translates the word as “Vallisa” in the impression that the denota- 
tion Subramanya is what is important here. Examples could be 
multiplied. A detailed study on the lines has yet to be made about 
these books which look so much alike in Sanskrit and Tamil. Apart 
from these there are admitted translations— translations of Tiruk-i 
kural and Jiruppavai etc., in Sanskrit and translations of Siita 
Samhita and Kurmapiira’na etc. in Tamil; whilst there are other 
books adopting the ideas without attempting at a translation. 

There are various other interesting problems, significant from 
the point of Indian Culture, as yet to be solved by Tamil Scholars. 
The great handicap here is that the student has not any opportunity 
of knowing what had already been done in the field. There is often 
unnecessary duplication. The Universities and research bodies 
should co-operate in drawing out a common programme of work in 
which they can pursue the studies in their respective specified 
fields. 

A Bibliography with a summary of the contributions is abso- 
lutely necessary. No individual can undertake this stupendous task. 
It requires any amount of travel for collecting materials, a know- 
ledge of Western and Indian languages, the co-operation of scholars 
in other lands and in other languages and above all, time and money, 
which can all he expected only from University or at Government 
level. 

So much to do and so little done— that is the piercing cry of 
our heart A translation of all the classics may throw them open 
to the world and they may bring the co-operation of foreign scholars. 
As the generation of Tamil Scholars strong in English is fast dis- 
appearing, this has to be undertaken now or never. 

But there is one great consolation for the student An unex- 
plored part of the intellectual world lies here welcoming him with a 
tempting offer of success and fame. May this temptation appeal to 
the rising generation! 



Ikanian Section 

TANU IN AVESTAN LITERATURE-ITS CONNOTATIONS 


hj 

N.1EB-DASTOOB NaWROZE DiNSHAHJI MiNOCHEHEHOMJI, B A. 

SEMANTICS shows us how a woid undergoes certain changes 
by (i) Expansion, (ii) Contraction, and (iii) Transference. See Dr. 
Tavaporewala’s Eknmts of the Science of Language Second ed, 
1961, pp 81-87) It IS our endeavour to show in this short paper, 
how Xaiw has assumed different shades of meaning from the Gathas 
to the Pa'ipnd Compositions. 

Dr, Taraporewala has this note on Tanu on p. 133 ; “In both 
Avcbta and Skt this woid is used m the sense of the ‘body' as well 
as the 'Self Often it is used almost in the sense of a reflexive pron 
particularly in conjunction with the pron xm (Skt. sva): Barth,, 
Wb. 633-36, Grass, Wb 519-20; Mac, VG„ art, 115b. The phiase 
here i,s paralleled in Skt. fanoe svaaijoi in Rv. v.4.6 and x,8.4 (The 
Divine Songs of Zarathushtra). 

Again, in the same vol on p 339 (Is, 38.10): tarmin-the word 
does uoi mean the physical body, but the whole ‘Self of the man. 
in the Veda also the word is used in the same way, Cf. Kathopanisad 
2.23 also Ys, 30.2 & 33 12. 


First we shall take the Vendidad where the ta-m 'tanu' means 
body, and not Self, as in the Gathas and in the Younger Avesta 
Jr ,,' . ,^“f'“ghaiti tanu (mortal body); v 12: Uzbaodhaa ‘tanu' 
(Body without consciousness); vii51: , Daimaiiam, avavantem 
mm niaanayat, yatha he tanush anghat: 'He who should null down 
Damas, evai so much thereof as the size of his own body, -- 

V y®' paiti-instem tanum . ; ... 

who want to cleanse their body defiled by the dead? Ibid, 123, 


mananglm humatem: 0 thou, my perishable body, think good 
thoughts with mind .. SBE. iv.375-6 Again m Aog 48- S 
aoshangfaaii aoshanguhaiti • How is it that a mrtal can wish 
.01 another mortal the annihilation of his body? . — Ib, p 378 , 

Now we shall see some references in which Tanu means tUe 
body or ‘form- of Yazata: Xt. (Meher) 1427 YathTi ^ 

As the moon shines by itself 
!.o doth Mithra illumine his-om self Yt. XIV,38; Vispe tereMt; 
peietutie, avatha mavayachittanuye: All will fear the possSr of 
the feather as they do me (lit. ‘for my person’) In Yt XVIJ k 


an . 
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Lastly, we shall see numerous references where Tanu means 
Self, the whole Self, Man as a product of body-mmd-spirit. The 
Gathic references are par excellence: XXX.2:. Avarena vici- 
thahya, / Narem narem xvaxyai tmmue... before-deciding bet- 
ween-the-two-Paths, — / Man by man, (each) for-his-own-self ” 
Now XXXIII.IO; Vohu uxshya manangha, / Xsathra Asha-ca ushta 
tanum: “Lo-Thou-elevate through Vohu Mano, through Xsathra, 
and through Asa (our) Self into-Thy-Light.” Next is Ys XXXIII.14: 
At ratam Zarathustro, / tanvas-cit xvaxyao ustanem, / Dadaiti : 
“Therefore does Zarathusti'a dedicate even his own life . Cf. Ys. 
XI.18, XIII.4, XIV.2, and Patet Pashemani, section one, para 2; 
{Kangaji, p. 110, llth Bd. 1936); (Zvast) Pa xesih-e Yazdan dash- 
tan .. , ke in Tan Kavan-ra be-awayad dadan be-deham; “To possess 
(wordly possessions) in fellowship with Ahura is in this respect that 
if it comes to such a pass that if there arise the necessity of sacrific- 
ing my mortal coil for the betterment of the immortal soul, I mil 
do it.” It seems that by tan here is meant both mortal body & 
transient earthly things to which man drags m vain! What a fine 
and faithful rendering of the Gathic spirit in the Pazend writings 
of the third century A D,! In Ys. L1II.6 we have: itha 1 haithya,. . 
tanvo para; .. the attractive Imres of Untruth, (lead) to the 
attachment away from-the-Self,” The late revered Behramgore has 
“over the body” for “tanvo para,” thus having the physical connota- 
tion of the term. 

Coming next to the wide Yacht literature : Yt. Iv.4 has this 
statement; ... yesi me mathrem framrava, ... karshaim karayeiti, 
haom tanum gaozaiti (or better gazaeta)'. if any person utter my 
spells audibly,... or draws ‘kashas’ while reciting them, he protects 
his person from harm. 

Yt. VI9; (= Ny, 1.11); . fradhati-cha Asahe gaefim, f.A. 
tauiiye, . The immortal, resplendent Sun advances the life, living 
in tune with the immutable Law of Asha, and also the living Creation 
of Asha. 

Yt. 11.12; Aoi te aoi tanvo dadhaiti: “This, this (se. Driij) 
takes charge of the person (or the entire Being)”. —Kangaji, 
p.520 (Masami). 

Yt. XIII.20; . . Yea-ea thwaesa tanvo “and if (thy) person 
is in any fright . (then shouldst thou p’ay audibly these spells)” 
Cf. Yt X 23; Turn (anadruxta Mithra) ana mithro-drujain 
masyanam avi xvaepaithyase tanvo thwyam ava-barahi; Thou 
(Mithra undeceivable) bringeth fear over the persons who commit 
mithro-dnijr Cf. Yt. XVI., 17 in contrast; Yam (sc Chistam) 
yazata...Amem isemno tanuye: whom (the Rightest Wisdom) the. 
Athravan held in reverence, yearning Ama for his person. Yt. XIII. 
107; Yo (Karsna). .tanuye ravo aesisfo; Who (Karan) was most 
yearning for the suppleness to his person. 

Yt XVII. 22; Batem te tanuye xvareno, iirimaeca dareghem 
vanghem, “(divine) xvoreh for thy (sc. Zarathushtra) person 

te 
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and long-enduring Bliss for thy soul (are) endowed to thee.”— 
Yt-ba-Ma’ani, Kangaji, pp 318-19. 

A similar statement to the above is quoted by Prof Bartho- 
lomae in Air. wb : Frahang-i Oim, 3 h: Tanvae-ca haosravan- 
ghem. .iiriinae-ca d. h. and the same is echoed in the section recited 
at the end ol each Afringan- Zaze buye vanghau-ca sravahi, 
Li d. h “Good renown here, and salvation of the soul there See. 
IV 375, secc. 20-22, p 253, sec 4, fn 5 Also cf. Ys. XXX. 10: 
yoi zazenti vanghau siavahi: When those who deserve good name 
— AnlJesaria. 

Ys LVIII 2: Ahraai nemanghe avaedayaraaide gaethaos-ca 
tanvas-ca “We dedicate (our) earthly possessions and (our) self 
to this prayer (of Fsusa Manthra)” The same pair of ‘gaetha’ and 
‘tanii’ IS m Ys LV 1. 


Before closing the Yasht literature, I may mention Yts XIII 
134 (Ys LXVIII 11), XIV 29, X 108, XVI 7-all having tana as 
physical hody But there is one unique instance in which tanni sa 
means the ‘physical congress’ of man and wife. It is in Yt XVII. 
10: kadha no avi ajasat nmano-paitis, kadha saiti paitisam frya 
paiti tanvi? “When will our man airive’ When will (our) dear 
consoits have the physical congress to their delight'' . — Yt -ba- 
Ma’ani (3id Edition, pp 311-12), The word ‘tanvee’ in Sanskrit 
means ‘A delicate, slender woman.’ (Monier Williams: Sk-Eng 
Diet , 1872, p, 362). 


Of all the Yasna references noted above, Ys LX 11 (incor- 
porated m Hoshbam) is very significant: . xvathravaitees.tnwuo 
hento vah sto angheus “and may (our) Selves be ''"’oLLfro’’’’”'"! 
Best Existence, on account of their being fn'" ^ 

Here tam clearly means the entire Being, 


Going over to Vtsparad, we find in V. Persepolis inscriptions, 
tanvas-citvaxyaustanem,painvispahiijitthe existence of the Sas- 
spaiids' do I completely dedicate the vifa from the mention of the 
and all (my) virtuous generations' (Cf, the Raghiivamsa, Gauda- 
dered by the late Behramgore, pp, 4S-4^ay as to suggest that the 


Y TYT, YTTT „ , ■ "''OS 10 ludis itselt) and from 

In VR yil 2 we read' Bc'''^haraana Vasudeva of Sapada- 
renjayeiti We revere the aetj I'i the North West India (which 
persons agile (for hmata 1) ^^ooidinate of a Sassanian sove- 
ame but the entire being (SR* come to the conclusion that the 

certain territories inside India 
^ In vR VII.3 we have' Jfeiryaii fjom the fourth to the seventh 
vigerepta-cit taiivo baokhiorein ygi g^t looking to 

Heroism which is got by that if jiayg igft for posterity very few 
peuons, caught in the w)iii'™“unpaignS| victories and monumental 


In Hadoxt Niisk I 5 we hf 

kanghas-cit tammm paro-asii laier shown that lUst as with the virul- 
it Darmesteter, in S. B. E. XZnism most of the natives of Iran 
number when debvered in dep 
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.ja hava daena xvaepaithe tanvo; Kangaji leaves off the 
words, but says that it means ‘Self, Darm.; ‘0 thou youth' I 
am thy own conscience. Ib., 316. (Hadoxt Nusk, II, 11),— Yt.-ba- 
Ma’aiii, Kangaji pp. 388 & 398. 

In Afringan-i Rapithwine, para. 5, we have: Haomo-anghar- 
shtahe hizvo, raathrohitahe tanvo; (Rapithwma must be conse- 
crated by me with Ilaoma-endowed tongue and whose self is under 
the (benignant) restraint of the holy spells. It is well to remember 
here that Sraosha is Tam-Manthm, i.e„ manthra-incarnate. In the 
Sraosha Baj prayer, again, we have: Ahunem Vairim Tamm 
paiti : Ahunavar protects the entire being of man, body-mind-a'nd- 
spirit. 

Nirangastan, 41 says: (S. B. E IV. 326); yo Gathau asra- 
vayo, asta va taro-vaitj va, tanum pereyeiti; He who does not sing 
the Gathas, either out of unbelief, or out of impiety, weakens (from 
the root 'part’, be helpless or weak) his own self. Here the tam 
refers more to the soul than to the body. 

The late Pahlavi savant B N Bhabhei’, in his valuable Glossary 
to the Pahlavi Yasiia & Vr., gives this note, on p, 98, under Tom; 
Tan, body, person. Ys 31-16: t/«ier ton: ‘in one’s own person.’ 
Ys 58.6: I!ndei damonn: ‘m the house’, i.e., ‘heart’ is further 
glossed ‘under tan’, ‘m one’s own person’ or ‘heart ’ This dearly 
shows the use of tanu or tan in our Scriptures Cf . Dastagir-e 
Eavan, hama tan pasban, . Kangaji rightly translates ‘the Protec- 
tor of men’— viz., Sraosha. 

Last, but not the least, even in Modem Iranian tan — las 
iiH persoi„ >r j Persian— English Dictionary— S. Haim, I, 480. 

Yt VI9' (- Ny''^® Persons, viz, Mohammad, Fatemeh, 

hnuye, , , The imraorta''’ 
in tune with the immuta' 
of Asha. 

Yt. II 12; Aoi te ac 
takes charge of the pe 
p520 (Masami). 

Yt.XIII20;. Yexk. 
is in any fright , .(then sh 
Cf Yt. X, 23; 'Turn (ai 
rnasyanara avi xvaepaithyas 
fMithra undeceivable) bringpt 
nithio-druji Cf Yt. XVI’ 
yazata .Amem isemno tannye 
Athravan held in reverence, ye 
107: Yo (Karsna). tanuye r 
yearning for the suppleness t 

Yt. XVII 22- Datem fa 
havanghem, .“(divine) xvorel 



fllE PARSIS IN INDIA 

6j/ 

Prop. D, B. Diskalkae, Poona 

The Pai'sis are one of the many foreign settlers in India. But 
no separate inscriptions of this community either ra Gujrati or m 
Persian, which they have adopted as their colloquial and elassfeal 
languages respectively have been found just as separate inscriptions 
of other foreign settlers like the Aramaics, Sabeans, Jews, Muslims, 
Armenians and the Euiopeans have been found No separate ins- 
criptions of those foreign settlers like the Indo-Greeks, Indo- 
Parthians, Kushanas, Hunas, etc, are found because they had 
adopted the cultuie and religi'on of the Hindus and were in course 
ot tune assimilated in the Hindu Society. The inscriptions which 
they might have set up were in no way different from those of the 
indigenous Hindus m script, language and nature Can this be the 
reason for the absence of the Pai'Si inseriptons? 

, Being neighbours of the Indians, rather than being of the same 
stock of the ancient Aryans, the Parsis have been connected with 
India fiom very early times at least since the time of the Achae- 
minian emperors, who held a portion of North West India in the 
fifth cent, B.G. Under the name of the Parthian they had held 
small principalities in the province in the centimes before the 
Christian Era They are some times mentioned m the early and 
mediaeval Indian literature and insciiptions under the name of 
the Parasikas or in theii sanskntised Persian names as Tushaspha, 
etc. IParsn of mcienf India by S K Hodiwala, Chap. 2 and 3 and 
P. 77), Thej seem to have almost formed a part of the Hindu 
Society. 

Fiom a critical study of the Paikuli and Persepolis inscriptions, 
(which according to Dr Herzfeld prove the existence of the Sas- 
saniaii empire in the North West of India from the mention of the 
Parasikas hi Indian literary works like the Raghiivamsa, Gauda- 
vaho and Mudrarakshasa in such a way as to suggest that the 
Parasikas were rulers of ceitain temtoiies.m India itself) and from 
an e.'camination of the coins of the Chahamana "Vasiideva of Sapada- 
laksha of the Sassamian tvpe found m the North West India (which 
.show that he must have been a subordinate of a Sassanian sove- 
leign). Dr. D R. Bhandaikar had come to the conclusion that the 
Parasikas weie actual rulers of certain territories inside India 
between Raiputana and Kashmir from the fourth to the seventh 
cent AD. (M P Khaieghat Mm 7ol P. m) But looking to 
theii historical imnortance they have left for posterity very few 
mscriptional records of great campaigns, victories and monumental 
constructions 

Dr Ehandarkar had further shown that just as with the virul- 
ent vvowth of Muhammedanism most of the natives of Iran 
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became Muhammedans, but a few remained Parsis, so with the des- 
truction of the Sassanian power in A.D, 641 most of the Parasikas 
i'n India may have become Hindus, but certainly a few must have 
continued to remain Parsis and preserved their religion. To say, 
therefore, that the Parsis came to India as a band of Iranian re- 
fugees who landed near Sanjan about 697 is against all progress 
of knowledge caused by a critical study of epigraphs and literature 
(M. P. Khareghat Vol. P. 202). 


There is no obiection for accepting Dr. Bhandarkar’s supposi- 
tion that most 'Of the Parsis in ancient India may have become 
Hindus. Sir R. G. Bbandarkar had long before suggested that the 
Maga or Sakadvipe brahmans were no other than the Hinduised 
Parsis (Vaishnavism and Saivism P. 151) The Suryadvija men- 
tioned in an inscription from the Punjab of the sixth cent. A.D. 
seems to have been a Maga brahmana or a Parsi converted to 
Hinduism. It is worth nothing that he calls himself a dvija and 
at the same time a Kayasiha (E. I. 22-98). But it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Bhandarkav’s supposition that a few of them must have 
continued, to remain Parsis, whose descendants the present Parsis 
in India are, can be accepted Adoption of the foreigners in the 
Hindu Society has always taken place. Of the whole community for 
instance we do not know that a party of the Sakas had became 
Hindus and the remaining have continued to be Sakas separate from 
the Hindus Secondly if a regular Parsi community had existed 
in old times in India it must have continued to remain so in some 
way or the other in the North of Rajpntana or at least must have 
left there some trace of their existence m the form of a tradition. 
Thirdly, if those Parsis had been the ancestors of the Parsis of the 
present days there must have existed a tradition that they had 
migrated to Guiarat from North India. On the contrary the tradi- 
tion among the Parsis is very strong that bands of Iranian refugees 
had landed near Sanjan or near Div in the seventh cent. A.D. 697 


or 716, after being persecuted in Persia by the Muslims. It matters 
very little which date 697 or 716 or 770 {Dahoud Mem. Vol II P. 
126) of their landing on India is coiinct. When many successive 
bands of refugees had come a definite mention of the date or the 
place is not possible. One of the dates and one of the places may be 
correct or both of them may be coimect, if it is supposed that they 
landed first at Div in 697 and nineteen years after came over to 
Sanjan. Naturally they accepted Gujarati as their mother tongue 
in course of time. If this tradition is accepted as there is no reaso'n 
to doubt, the descendants of the North Indian Parsis and the descen- 
lants of the Gujarati refugee Parsis must have been somewhat 
different communities. But no such thing is seen. For all these 
considerations it is better to suppose that like the ancient Indo- 
Greeks Indo-Parthians, Knshanas, etc., all the ancient Indo- 
Persians adopted the culture and religion of the Hindua^ and were 
fn course of time completely assimilated in the Hindu society. Con- 
sequently, inscriptions which might have been set up by the 
hS Ja ancient Parsis must have been like those of the mdige- 
Ss Sus in Indian script and language This probably explains 
the absence of any separate inscriptions of the ancient Parsis, 



But the question still remains why no inscriptions of the later 
Barsi refugees, who have alt along continued to remain as a sepaiate 
community from the Hindus m mates of culture, religion, etc., 
have been found, like those of many other foreign settlers in India, 
It is necessary to point out here that although certain copperplate 
grants of the Chalukyas ot Navsari are said to allude to the pay- 
ment of a tribute by the Pars! refugees who landed at Sanjan 
{Pams III Boiiihai/. P. 40) no mscriptron ot the Parsis themselves 
have been found referring to this incident nor to any privileges that 
must have been conferred on them by the local rulers as was done 
by the King Bhaskara Ravivarman of Godiiir in the case of the 
Jews who are said to have migrated to India in the seventh cent, 
.4D. Irom Persia when they weie persecuted by the victoiious 
Muslims. (I.A, 59-15) It 15 also strange that not a single inscrip- 
tion ot the Paisi settlers recording any of their subsequent activities 
has been found 

All this can be explained by supposing that the different bands 
of the Paysi refugees, although they continued to keep up their 
religious and social manners and customs separate had soon became 
one with the indigenous Hindu community end led a peaceful life 
Even 111 their religious and social manners they were not so sepa- 
rate and revolting from the Hindus, as to form an eye-sore, as the 
Muslims and fimopean Christian settlers weie. They had probably 
no occasion for setting up inscriptions particularly because their 
funeral customs give little occasion tor setting up obitimry notices 
as those of the Muslim and Chiistian settlers did. They had an 
extremely unassumrag and unpiovoking life generally ns petty 
traders and small land-holders. They appear in the publit lite foi 
the first time m tlie days of Akbai as l'ollower.s of a distinct and 
ancient religion. In the Maratlw period the/ appear as ilourishing 
traders like other Gujrati businessmen. The distinctly separate 
existence of the Parsis which we see now dates from the time they 
in contact with the Europeans. As they grew rich by trade 
with the Europeans and came in closer contact with them they 
became separted from the Hindus 
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A FEW SANSKRIT PLAYS AND COMMENTARIES RECENTLY 
RECOVERED IN ASSAM 

by 

Db. S, N. Saema, M.A., D.Phil, Gauhati 

Althou^rli .several hundred Sanskrit manuscripts have keen 
recovered and are being presei-ved in different anbiiuarian institu- 
tions, yet no serious attempt has been made to bring to fight the 
extant Sanskrit works in ancient and medieval Assam. The manus- 
cript library of the Kamrup Sanskrit Sanjivani Sabha at Nalbari, 
Kamtup, alone contains more than thousand Sanskrit manuscripts 
A fairly large number of manuscripts have also been preserved m 
the libraries of the Department of Historical and Antipiiarian 
Studies and the Kamnip Anusandhan Samiti, Gauhaiji. But a 
greater number of manuscripts is yet to be recovered from private 
possessions where indifference and negligence on the part of the 
owners will push these works to inevitable decay and destruction. 

There are, however, a few literary works composed by scholars 
from Eastern India, mainly from Assam which deserve our atten- 
tion. A brief introduction to some of these works is given below 

(A) Drama.'. Foim Sanskrit plays composed in the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, have recently been recovered m Assam. 
They are (i) Kamahmarakaranam by Kavicandra Dvija, (ii) 
Vighmajamodaija by Kavi Suryya, (iii) SamkharnkbadM-natak/i 
by Dina Dvija and (iv) Dharmodaya-nakka by Dharmadeva Dvija, 

The dramatic lechiuques of these four plays are similar to those 
of the AnMya-mt, a class of Assamese devotional plays introduced 
by Sankaradeva, a sixteenth century saint-reformer of Assam. The 
Sutoadhar dominates over and remains throughout the entire show 
of these plays He introduces the dramatic personae, explains and 
supplies the links of the vai’ious incidents of the plot and entertains 
the audience with frequent songs, dance and recitations, The lyrical 
and the narrative elements predominate at the cost of actions and 
characterisation The prose element of each play consists of two 
types, viz., (i) dialogue and (u) Sutradhara's e.xplanatory narratives. 
The former greatly sutfere due to the over-emphasis laid on the 
latter. Similarly the metrical part consists of two kinds of verses, 
via, (i) narrative Mas and (ii) lyrical songs, The_ lyrical stanzas 
are marked by rhymed raoric feet One peculiarity of these Sanskrit 
plays is the interniitant use of Assamese songs, This type of Sans- 
krit plays may, therefore, be termed as hybrid-Sanskrit drama. 

No originality of plot construction or characterisation could be 
noticed m this type of drama. Though Sanskrit is the medium of 
expression, the language employed here is not of very high order 
The diction is no doubt staple, but it is not spontaneous as that of 
Kalidasa or Bhasa, 
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The play KmakvmrakaroM by Kavicandra Dvija depicts in 
six acts the romance of Aniruddha and Usa The story as narrated 
in the Unimmsn, has been faithfully adopted for the dramatic 
purpose Excepting one or two comic incidents, ’no deviation from 
the Piirana is noticed 

The play was written under the joint patronage of the Ahom 
king Siva Simha and queen Pramathesvan, In the prologue the 
poet refers to his patrons in the foDowing way: 

IftP? #r, 

awunsw wfentii; siraf? ^ 

f|!ra 3r«H3wr omflrd? 
mpraw nra sisfw ” 

Km? Siva Simha ascended the thione in 1714 A.D., but after 
a few years of reign he abdicated m favour of his wife queen 
Pramathesvjn who lived up to 1730 A.D The play, therefore, was 
written between 1720 and 1730 A.D. King Siva Simha was a great 
patron of learning and under hte fostei-mg care Sanskrit scholars 
translated into Assamese verses the AbhijncM Sakimtalam, ffito- 
goeinde, Buhmavamrtw-pii am, Ananda-lalwi and DImma 
puMna. 

The songs of the KamaktmmiMmna are modelled on those of 
the Gik-jovnida of Jayadeva, as such, they are full of lyrical chaim. 
But the dialogues are stale and devoid of dramatic quality There 
are 31 Sanskrit verses, 18 Sanskrit songs with classical tunes 
{ragas) and 10 Assamese songs. 

The play Yighnm-}mmodaya by Kavi Snryya, deals with the 
episode of the birth of Ganesa, son of Parvati It depicts how the 
evil glance of Sanaiscara was responsible for the severance of 
Ganesa’s head and how it was substituted by an elephant’s trunk 
The play consists of three acts ^ The poet’s real name was Gauri- 
kanta; Kan Siiryya was only his epithet. 

uklw fhsnivnwilfett few i uw yt#!^5r pps 

WPi I 535W litiRftqi rmlsqUf' It II 

The play was written m 1799 A D. (Saka 1721), during the reign 
of king Kamiesvai Simha (1795-1710) The concluding lines of the 
play refers to the date in which it was composed. 

s%3re liRi R# 1 41^ i 

qi^psqi 55 ftpRiq; i uisR^ipJIfrr; gflpt. jiqjj n 

The plot has been borrowed from Ganesa-khanda of the Brah- 
mmimrta-pnmm. Like Kamakumiahmana it also contains a 
large number of Sanskrit songs and a few Assamese songs also. The 



et here makes an unsuccessful attempt to write Sanskrit verses 
Assamese meters like Dnlari and Leckari. A specimen of such 
rses is reproduced below. 

f EOT TOm ^ 

w WK utw 

ff^ur 

'Tfip'liER't ^ II 

Dhamadaya composed by Dharmadeva is an allegorical play 
ith a historical background. It depicts in five acts in allegorical 
rm the Moamariya insurrection that took place during the reign 
the Ahom king Lakshmi Siinha (1769-1780 A.D,). The Moam- 
•iyas are a Vaisnavite .sect having strongly orthodox views and 
ifiiriehing allegiance to their religious head. In order to avenge 
e insults meted out to some of their religious heads and leaders, 
e Moamariyas in a body revolted against the Ahom power in the 
st quarter of the eighteenth century. They were successful in the 
itial stage of the revolt and even captured the throne by deposing 
e reigning monarch Laksmi Simha. Their success was, however, 
lort lived. The dethroned monarch was reinstated after a few 
onths, on the throne by a successful counter-movement conducted 
! the royalists. The poet, a royalist, depict'- the deteat of the 
oaniariyas, the representatives of Vice and the emergence of 
irtue ( spffqir ) with the reinstatement of the king. In the 
id of the first Act we find the following reference. 

n ‘Md : 

EEiq: 7 g3qii(|i57i ii 

TOPTIjfWfS (;7 ivpiisl II 

Samkhamda-hadha composed by one Dina Dvya under the 
atronage of Sandikai Barphiikan of the Duwara family. This 
andikai Barphukan was popularly known as Kaliya-bhomora- 
larphiikan. He became a Barphukan, i.e., the Governor of the 
'estern part of the Ahom Kingdom, in the year 1795 and remained 
1 that exalted position till 1810 A.D. ^ The play was composed in 
aka, 1724 Hiqi: [ru?iS^i)The playwrit speaks of 

is patron in the following verse: 

siltnu; 

uu;, -uwrlsmapu: uwpswsitfeE: 

The play depicts in three Acts the story of Tnlasi and Sam- 
khaciida as narrated in the Brdhmavamrta-purana, No originality 
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in the plot construction and character painting could be noticed but 
it contains many lyueal songs in monc meters. But songs of pathetic 
sentiment, such as wailings of peKons m distress, have been ex- 
pressed in Assamese language. The Act I depicts the birth of Veda- 
vati and cmscs pronounced on each other by Ganga, Lakshmi and 

Sarasvati ( 

gur gwlsi: ii) 

The Act II depicts the birth of Tulasi and her marriage with the 
demon king Samkhacuda and the last Act depicts the death of 
Samkhacuda at the hands of Mahadeva and the rape of Tulasi by 
Krsna. 

(B) Commentones: Almost all the commentaries on well 
known Sanskrit woiks are fragmentary, only a few of them have 
been recovered in toto Smipala-viveeaiia, by Eajyadhara Misra is 
a commentary on Magha's well known kavya Only a part of the 
commentary has been recovered At the end of the first canto the 
i-ommentator introduces himself as: 

SgWl II 

Fragments of a gloss ( ) and a commentaiy on Dandi’s 
lUvuaiam have also been recovered, The gloss is by one Kisna- 
datta Sarma sfewi5W5;§[vin9iWpr- 1 ferft ^ II 

The commentary is by one Sauri Sarma He introduces himself as 
the son of Rama Sarma patalrw^iiil fert 8^1 

ii) 

Tattvo-candiiko, by Gada Simha is a commentary on the 
Kkaiarmaiiyam Dr. S K De has also referred to this comme- 
tary in the History of Samhit Litetatm, published by the Calcutta 
University. We find the Mowing information regarding Gada 
Simha and his family. 

W ui giro TOfPIiraifl 1 arTgf^ II 

#>0 elwiR gfireW: i mn u 

SI €rasfei 

is: II 

- From the above lines it is dear- that having studied the sastraa 
trom his hi other Siddha Simha, Gada Simha prepared this com- 
mentary in order to teach his nephews 

One Ghaiiasyama Vidyabhusana has left an incomplete com- 
mentary on i/pplmdafa. A part of Subo/ikni, a commentary on 
rnmdha Cank has also been found in a pitiable condition The 
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name of the commentator is not known. A complete comnientai'y 
by Siiryya Sarma on Kavi-kalpaiatc, by Devesvara has been re- 
covered. The colophon runs thus: 

441# 11 

Two imsoiled and complete commentaries o'n Gita-govinda of 
Jaydeva have been found. One is Sarmati by Maharaja Sri-Sulda- 
dhvaya the minister and commander-m-chief of king Naranarayana 
who ruled in Cooch-Behar and Assam during the XVI century of the 
Christian era. It is a scholarly work and contains citations from 
and refers to many ancient and medieval works on poetics and 
erotics. The concluding lines are as follows; 

^ijl at44^lfe44i^ # iRikl% 

4 514IR awt # ('dk] W 

wk OT 44W ad; 

4OTff"r 4? siRkr : 

^5 414^ 4fePl 

%icl4wil5!g^t 41^: 


The other commentary named Smdarbhti-diSgiLa is by Dhrti- 
dasa Kavi. The manuscript copy was prepared by one Dhai-maraja 
Sarma in Sate 1725 {1803 A.D.). 


“I?nt 4W|%# 5r%3t 4|«4i 

The opening lines of the commentary runs thus: 


3R [I?1M^ 41 ivpdt 41 Swra w 

41 44# 44 m #4t nai w wdi 41?^ 

4l4RI4!l|: sTl4(^TOf4pwti life ^44 II 


We have got another commentary by Jagaddhara on the Gita- 

qoti'iida. The commentary goes by the name Sttfttdijiite. The name 

of Jagaddhara as a commentator is too well known to lovers ot 
Sanskrit literature. One Ratnakara Kandah, piobably the Vaisna- 
vite poet of the sixteenth century, inserted a few lines of his own 
at the beginning and the end of the commentary. Probably thb 
Ratnakara Kandali is identical with the person of the same name 
who helped Sankaradeva m the propagation of Vaishnavism in 
Assam in the sixteenth ecntury The S 

copmd by one Kamala Pathaka in Sala 1626 (1704 A.D.). The 
opening and the closing lines are quoted below ; 



QpeniiU) lines: 

w'te wralw 5%E Kf 

fei§ slWR. II 

Closing lines: 

effeWl^ ieim in^ ^Pffe' II 

Cmlimii: In the above paiagraphs > we have given a 
brief I'litrodiiction to some of the Sanskrit works which we have 
reasons enough to consider as products of Assamese scholars. There 
are many moie works of All-India reputation which have not yet 
been hi ought to light and are lying in wait for reseaich students to 
be adequately dealt with * 


^ ' Mss of Samkhaada-VaSha, and commentaries on the SitaComda have been 
ijj vedinthe Deptt of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati. The other Mss, 
|the library Sanskrit Sanjivani Sabha, Nalban (Assam), 



EMOTION IN AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE FROM POETRY 
OR DRAMA' 


btj 

Dr. K C. Pandey, 

Lucknow Umersity 

Emotion as an Essential Element of Aesthetic Expeiience 

Aestheticiaiis in both the East and the West have recognised 
emotion to be an essential element in the aesthetic experience, 
aroused by poetry or drama. In India it is the theory of Bharata, 
as incorporated m his famous definition of Rasa: “Vibhavsnubha- 
vavyabhicari samyogadrasanispattih” that has been followed by 
all the subsequent writers. They have recognised the basic or 
persisting emotion, the sthayin, to be the central fact in the aesthe- 
tic experience. In the West also, from Plato to Hegel, the theory 
of Aesthetics has been discussed mainly m reference to the emotion 
that the works of poetic or dramti'e ai't arouse. 

Plato: 

Plato’s condemnation of dramatic art is based on the recogni- 
tion of the fact that drama presents and arouses emotion. According 
to his philosophy human souls are partly rational and partly irra- 
tional. The irrational part is divided into two: (i) noble imposes 
such as anger and love of power and (ii) lower appetites such as 
passions, feelings and sensuous desires Poetry and drama, there- 
fore, ai’e iiTational inasmuch as they present the sensuous; and 
even when their presentations extend to the supersensuous, passions., - 
feelings and sensuous desires, which in themselves constitute tjie 
irrational aspect of the soul, in sensuous^’ms, their apparent eifec'ts 
in facial and other bodily changes, they are irrational. For, em; o- 
tioES are also irrational. Further, the poetic and dramatic present a- 
tions are addressed to the irrational aspect of the soul, passions, fe' el- 
ings and sensuous desires, inasmuch as the aim of the dramatist^ is 
to ai’ouse them. Thus, poetr-y and drama awaken, nourish a nc 
strengthen feelings and passions and impair reason. They wst ta’ 
what is irrational instead of drying it up. Hence they should hs?five 
no place in the ideal Republic 

ArisMe: 

Aristotle has attempted the problem of aesthetics in the cont/j^jSt 
of tragedy And he admits that tragedy presents what arouses p ^jity 
and fear and effects purification from such passions. 

Plato’s condemnation of the arts of poetry and drama V'™;as 
based on the view that they present the particular which is irratio ® ‘nal 
and completely ignore the universal, the ideal, the rational and 
they demoralized the youth’ But Plato himself was not fully sau ™tis- 
fied with the conclusion on art to which he came in his Repur wayjc 
Therefore, he modified his position and substantially anticipr Iw,ted 
Aristotle in his subsequent works like the Laws, Symposium, Ion eto 


But the view of Plato as presented in his Republic could not be 
endorsed by the general public, because, independently of the rationa- 
listic or moralistic principles which it may be holding it is 
extremely tender towards art and can, under no circumstances, 
abandon it. Aristotle, therefore, looked for a compromise And 
this takes the form of the well-known Pedagogic theory of ait 

Aristotle, while agreeing with Plato that tragedy presents what 
arouses emotions such as pity and fear, improves upon Plato, m so 
iar as he holds that imitation does not consist in the faithful re- 
presentation of objects as they are found in nature, but in idealisa- 
bon, in presenting them as they should be under the control of 
the 'ideas’ which aie immanent in them, in idealisation, in present- 
ing the rafaonal that controls and guides the irrational: and (ii) that 
tragedy purifies emotions and brings them to the “mean” and, there- 
fore, does not demoralize the spectator but improves him morally. 

Middle Ages’. 

In the middle ages also emotion was recognised to be the esse’n- 
tial element of aestlietic experience St Augustine, for instance, 
maintains that the aim of poetiy is to melt and to arouse, and that 
the poetic presentation tends to awake the idle and stimulate the 
dull, 

Rmhmce: 

During the ' renaissance also emotion retained its prominent 
position m the works of poetic art And St. Thomas, while holding 
that ‘arbstie invention' is a harmonious whole in which all parts 
are well related to each other and to the whole, raises the pestion 
“what is the principle of umty m a work of poebc ait’” and replies 
that it is the emotion, which is primarily intended to be aroused m 
the spectator, that serves as the unifying principle of various parts 
of the whole. The tunction of every part is to contribute to one 
emotional elect 

Modem Philosophy: 

Coming to the modern period of the Western Philosophy, we 
find at its commencement a person like Descartes admitting the 
emotion element m aesthehc experience. For, he holds that the 
theatiical or poetic presentations of stange adventures excite the 
imagination to build up a complete mental picture of the artistically 
presented Consequently all sorts of passions or emotions are 
aroused m us according to the diversity ot objects and we get intel- 
lectual joy, if the understanding is able to grasp the whole imagi- 
native pietiue with all its implication and, therefore, is realised by 
the soul as its good possession, if there is harmony between stimulus 
and response. Thus, the aesthebe experience, according to Descar- 
tes, IS the experience of intelleetnal joy, accompanied by an emotion. 

It 13 very interesting to find that he deals with emotions m a 
maimer very much like that followed by Bharata in his Sastra. He 
divides the emotions into primitive and derived, primary and 
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secondary and genus and species, very much as Bharata divides them 
into sthayin and Vyabhicarin. He divides external signs of emo- 
tions into two classes; (i) involuntary and (ii) voluntary, exactly as 
Bharata divides them into Sattvika Bhava and Aniibhava, He dis- 
tinguishes emotions from one another rn terms of the conditions of 
heart very much on the lines of Dhananjaya who asserts; — 

“Vikasavistarakscbhaviksepaih sa caturvidhah 

Srngaravira Bibhatsa Raudresu manasah kramat.” 

He also asserts, like Indian aesthetieians, that emotions are not 
simply states of human organism, and emphasises that the physical 
stales involved in emotions are correlates of the state of the soul, 

British Aesthetic Thinkers: 

Among the British aesthetic thinkers, we find Locke, Addison, 
Hume and Burke recognising emotive element in aesthetic 
experience, 

Locke holds that fancy or imagination of the artist gives false 
coloms, appearances and resemblances to what it presents and 
diverts the unwary spectators from truth and that the figurative 
and other artificial applications of words are the means employed 
by the artist Such words indirectly arouse wi-ong ideas, move 
passions, divert the mind Irom truth, mislead judgement and, there- 
fore, are pei'feet cheats But human nature is such that it iikes 
to be deceived by such a presentatio'n of creative imagination : for, 
such a deception is pleasant 

According to Addison the more a work of art is, capable of 
stirring our emotions the pleasanter it is. Further, not bnlj'-ithose 
emotions, w'hich are pleasant m practical life, are pleasanter, when 
aroused by a work of art, but also those which are unpeasant in 
practical life become pleasant when stimulated to a high pitch by a 
work of art. 

Hume approaches the problem of aesthetics from the points of 
view of (i) iitilitai'ian rationalist and (ii) emotionalist. And from 
the latter point of view he holds that aesthetic experience consists in 
agreeable passion, which is aroused by a well-composed poem or 
drama. 

Burke also holds that poetry and drama present emotions. 
German Aesthetic Thinkers: 

Commg to German aesthetic thinkers we find that the word 
aesthetic adopted by Baumgarten meant, according to Hegel, ‘The 
science of senses and emotion’. For, during the period of Wolffian 
philosophy, works of art in Germany were studied with reference 
to feelings of pleasure, admiration, fear, pity etc which they aroused 
in the connoisseur. Thus Leibniz and Hegel particularly recognise 
emotive element in aesthetic experience. 


Leibniz'. 

Tmbniz holds that theie are various levels in aesthetic evpan- 
ence^tfe lowet of which leads to the higher, that we have sensory, 
emotive mteileetuai and spiritual eKpenences troai a .wd piece of 
MC Poetry, according to him. has unbelievable power to move It 
can dull, excite, move to tears or laughter And emotion, accord- 
ng to he empiricists, belongs to the empirical level. Leibnm, who 
acLts the empimtic view of aesthetic experience at the lowest level 
therefore, naturally maintains that the culmmatmg point at this 
level 13 emotive experience 


Hupei: 

And according to Hegel, emotion, its physiognomical expres- 
sion and the situat'on or environment are the important aspects ot 
a work of dramatic art This seems to be an echo of what Mian 
aestheticians say about the various aspeeU of Rasa And speaking 
of the characteristics of tragedy, he holds that the nist essential 
characteristic of tragedy is that it has as the content of action, which 
it presents and which springs from a definite substantive aim, one 
of those forces which carry in themselves, their own justification and 
which are realised substantively in the volitional activity or man- 
kind. Such forces are the love ot husband and wife, of parent* 
and children etc And the more the beio of a tragedy is swayed by 
any due of these powers, fire fflui'e fiygio he is This power utei'<e- 
tore, constitutes the distinctive chaiacteiislic of the hero, 


Levels in Aesthetic Expeneme recogmed bg Hegel: 

Hegel seems to recognise three levels in aesthetic experience, 
(i) that work of art is produced for sense-apprehmsroii and, there- 
fore, it has necessarily to be presented in sensuous medium, (ii) 
that tragedy excites and purifies emotions like fear and pity and 
(ill) that art is simp'y a stage of the Absolute spirit ill its onward 
march to realisation ot its tiae infinity in philosophic spirit; it is 
a mode of human mind, in which there is identity .between the 
subject and the object, m which the distinction between subjectivity 
and objectivity is amiibilated and m which mind contemplates itself 
in its freedom and as such is infinite and attains the stage of the 
Absolute spirit, it is characterised by immediacy; it apprehends the 
Absolute in the guise of external sense-object. 

The idea that Hegel admits three leveis m aesthetic experience 
seems to find support from the following consideration.— 
He holds that art presents the Absolute and that aesthetic experi- 
ence is the e,xpei'ience of the Absolute through contemplation on 
sensuous presentation of it in a work of ait. He admits that works 
of art aie the products of mind in its freedom and that they have 
two aspects (i) content and (ii) form. Content of a work of art is 
always mind m its freedom and universality. Tne essence, therefore, 
Of a work of art is mind itself. It is nearer to spirit, thought or 
mind than external nature It rs not thought or notion as such, 
but .an evolution of notion out of itself. It is a self-aiienation, self- 
divestment, self-estrangement or self-objectification of mmd in the 



medium of emotion and the sensuous And the form of a work 
of art is nothing but this medium of emotion and the sensuous, in 
which the spiritual content is embodied. The relation of this form 
with the content is similar to that of thought and expression. It is 
only a medium, through whch mind apprehends itself. 

Hegel’s view about the relation between content and form will 
become dear if we remember that ‘Vyill’ in his philosophy is charac- 
terised by freedom, that it expresses itself in certain propensities, 
called inclinations or interests; that passion or emotion is nothing 
but an impulse, m which the whole subjectivity is merged and that 
soul and body are in communion, soul is aware of the changes in 
peripheral organ and body expresses emotion. 

Therefore, if the emotive and sensuous aspects of the form of a 
work of art serve as medium through which the Absolute is appre- 
hended, the implication necessarily is that mind rises to the e-x- 
perieiice of itself through the experience of the sensuous and the 
emotive aspects of the form For, in the case of thought that is 
presented in woids, we rise to the consciousness of it through the 
consciousness of the medium in which it is presented. Therefore, it, 
IS evident that Hegel admits three levels in aesthetic experience. 

Similarity with Ahhiimagapta: 

We iiave said m Comparative Aesthetics Vol. I (P.141) that 
Abhlnavagiipta admits that there is ti-iadic relation in the context 
of aesthetic expei'ience and that there are five levels in it viz., (i) 
sense (ii) imagmatvon, Uii) emotion, (iv) katharsis and (v) trans- 
cendency, and that aesthetic e.xperience at the highest level is the 
experience of the Self. 

Di^erme of views on the Aesthetic Expemtice of Fear: 

Emotive element has been generally recognised in aesthetic 
experience by eminent thinkers of all ages in the East and the West. 
But emotions are of two types, pleasant and painful. The problem, 
therefore, arises; Is the aesthetic experience from the artistic pre- 
sentation of the terrible, which arouses fear, an unpleasant experi- 
ence? That it IS not so is admitted by all. The question, therefore, 
arises: why is it not so m spite of the fact that fear is painful 
emotion? 

Locke's Erphnatm and its Criticism; 

It was Locke who first raised the problem "How can such 
emotions as fear and pity, which are unpleasant in practical lite, 
become pleasant when aroused by a work of art?" And his answer 
is that the unpleasant emotions become pleasant, when aroused by a 
work of art, beg^jise they are false, because they are aroused by 
the illusion tha^^art creates, because the mind is so made that it 
likes to be dtlivered in such a way. But it is an unsatisfaetoiy 
explanation. For, the question arises “Is the artistic presentation 
an illusion from the point of view of the spectator?’’. “Does the 
spectator know the presented to be unreal?” If so, fear cannot 
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arise in him. For. when we know that the rope m darkness simply 
appears to be snake but is not actual snake, fear does not arise in 
us. But if he does not know it to be unreal, if he takes it to be 
real, the fear will arise but it will be unpleasant. For, che fear 
caus’ed by illusion in ordinary life is unpleasant. 

Addt'm’s Exphnations and its Cntkismi 

Addison simply evades the real issue, After asserting that 
not only those emotions, which are pleasant in practical life, are 
pleasanter when aroused by art, but also those which are unpleasant 
in practical hfe become pleasant when stimulated to a high pitch 
by art’ he says that pleasure trom. an artistic presentation of the 
terrible arises, not from affection of imagination by what is terri- 
Ue, but from the reflection that we make upon ourselves at such a 
presentation. When we see an artiste presentation of the terrible, 
our pleasure is due to feeling of freedom fiom danger and sense of 
safety Does not this mean that the terrible arouses no fear? How 
then does it explain the pleasantness of an unpleasant emotion? 

Self-Contradiotm of Burke: 

Burke simply contradicts himself when he attempts a solution 
of this problem. After saying that ten-or arises from the conscious- 
ness of possibility of pain and death and, therefore, operates in a man- 
ner so as to convert the possible pam into almost actual, he asserts 
while explaining the experience from tragedy, that terror is a pas- 
sion that delights us, when it does not touch us very closely. He 
does not explain the matter further. His meaning is obscure. How 
can the touch of terror, when not very close, make terror pleasanf^ 
This needs explanation But he does not attempt it. According to 
him, if we desire to understand fully how tragedy affects us when 
it 13 poetically or dramatically presented, it is neeessaiy to know 
how tragedies in real life affect us. That real suffering to which 
we see another peison subjected is a source of high delight is proved 
by the following considerations:— 

It IS a fact that crowds are drawn to sights of real distress 
and suffering and that men do not shun such sights. This would 
have been impossible if such sights had been a source of iinmixed 
pam, if there were no element of pleasure in the experience, which 
such sights arouse Further, it is also a fact that the greater is 
the person who suffeis and the less deserving he is of the suffering, 
the greater is the delight that we have from the sight 

Hence, he asserts, that it is evident that “terror” is a passion that 
delights us, when it does not touch us very closely and that pity is a 
passion which is always accompanied with pleasure, because it 
arises from love and social affection. 

Does he not contradict himself in saying “terror is a passion 
that delights" after the assertion in the course of its definition 
tenor arises from the consciousness of possibiliiy of pain and 
death and, therefore, operates in a manner so as to convert the 
possible pain into almost actual". Of course he adds a proviso, W 
does not explain it. 
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Hegel’s Explanation: 

Hegel explains the pkasantaess of such emotions as feai aij 
sympathy when aroused by presentation of tiagedy in terms of his 
own philosophy of right He holds, like Aristotle, that tragedy es- 
cites and purifies fear and pity. But he asserts that the emotions 
which a tragedy excites are not merely concordant or discordant 
feelings with anybody’s private experience and that tragic emotions 
are distinct from the ordinary in respect of them objective refawe. 

According to him, fear te possible in two ways; (i) It m/ 
be aroused when we are confronted with an object which is terrible 
but infinite, (i) It may also be excited by the visualisation of that 
ethical power, which is at the basis of all social phenomena, the 
power, which manifests itself as social institutions, lilte family, 
civil society and state. Human beings, who are distinct from ani- 
mals chiefly by their rationality, have to fear, not a terrible external 
power a'nd 'ts expression, which arouses fear in animals aid is 
related to their instinct of self-preservation, but the ethical power, 
which is self-defined in its own free rationality, which is eternal 
and inviolable and which a man summons against himself, whei 
he turns his back^ upon it The fear, therefore, which a tragedy 
arouses, is, according to Hegel, of the latter type and refers to the 
might of the universal ethical power. Hence it is not unpleasait 
because it is not related to physical self-preservation. 

Thus, Hegel explains the pleasantness of fear from presenta- 
tion of a tragedy in terms of difference in the objective referescei 
According to him it is not unpleasant because it is not related to 
any finite external object but to the might of the universal ethical 
power This seems to be a plausible explanation For, while we 
do not wish to be in a state of fear of any external physical povei', 
we, as moral bemgs, do wish to be in fear of the ethical power, he- 
cause that alone improves us ethically. 


Abliimvagnpta’s Explanation: 

Ablunavagupta also seems to draw a distinction between the 
pleasant and the unpleasant emotions. The experience of the plM' 
sant emotion that is Moused in the hero in a certain situation .if 
the context of aesthetics he explains in terms of identification wi“' 
the focus of the situation, viewing it through the eyes of hero and 
being affected by the emotion that is aroused by the situation. This 
has been explained in Comparative Aesthetic, Vol. I (Pp. Ihl-®)' 
But fear cannot be_ experienced in such a way, because the hero 
of indiaii dramaj being an ideal person is not and cannot be afraw 
n 'Ir ^*’**^. o^^'aarily arouses fear. Probably with such a* 

le illusion states how does fear arise fro]^ ^ 

L to t takes the scene if 

.■Blaiiatioii ^ Pnr ™ . Sakuntalam. in which a hermitage-df 
1 illusion from Dnsyanta m a chariot. It is tunning ftf 

Sr ^ P““‘*‘hekmg. It is in very great fear. Assf 

— . _ ^ responsible for the experience of the aestt^ 

'W'*' "Bhayanaka Rasa” by the king and thi'oug® 
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The point that seems to be fit for emphasising is that the ex- 
perience of fear is presented to be due, not to the subjective realisa- 
tion of the fear, because ol the effect of a terrible external object, 
but to the ob lective perception of the object, the deer, in terror For, 
the king is not in terror, because there is no terrible object that 
confronts him. On the contrary he himself is the terrible object 
that has caused terror I'n the deer 

Abhmavagupta in the Abhmavabharati (280) explains the rise 
of Bhayanaka as follows, as has already been stated in the Com- 
parative Aesfhetici, Vol I (Pp. 164-5):— 

The spectator hears the verse “Grivabhangabhiraman” etc. The 
consciousness of the meaning of the verse as a whole arises in him. 
The inner visualisation of the whole takes place. The elements of 
time and place and so forth are inhibited, because of the element 
of contradiction. Time is the chief factor m the causal efilciency 
of the individual The inhibition of that having taken place, the 
inhibition ot individual naturally follows The consciousness at this 
stage may be spoken of as “terrified” (Bhith). The terrified pre- 
supposes the cause of terror. That in the present case being with- 
out objective reality (aparamaithika) and, therefore the terrified 
being free from objective relation, it is reduced to terror. This 
terror, appearing m the consciousness of the spectator, who is free 
from all elements of individuality, affecting his heart so as to seem 
to be penetrating it and being visualised so as to seem to be dancing 
as it were before his eyes is the Bhayanaka Rasa. Thus fear is 
not unpleasant because it is completely univeisalised and is related 
to a subject who is free from all elements of individuality. 



A RARE COMMENTARY ON VABADARAJA’S 
MADHYASIDDHANTAKAUMUDI ITS AUTHOR- 
SIVARAMA DASAPUTRA OF BENARAS, 1780 A.D. 

by 

Sadashiva L. Katee, M,A., 

Curator, Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain 

On Varadaraja’s Madhyasiddhantakaumudi, a major com- 
pendium of Bliattojidiksita’s Siddhaiitakmmv.di, Anfrecht records 
only two commentaries, via., Madhymianorama by Ramasarman 
and Madhyasiddliantakaunmdivilasa by Jayakrsnak However, this 
Madhyasiddhantakaumudi has a further old commentary, viz. 
kMkyakaumidmmflmhemka (lit. a key to the treasure-box of 
Madhyasiddkantalaumudi, which is not mentioned in Aufrecht’s 
Catahgns Catalogonim or in posterior MSS Catalogues available 
to men 

This commentary is represented by a MS {Accession No, 
8537) acquired by the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain, through a local collection purchased in 1951, It 
consists of 50 stoaw-paper folios, pale-white in colour, of the size 
isi X inches, with a margin of about inches left on the 
four sides of each page. Dark-black ink is used for the ted and 
red ink for border-lines etc. Each side of the folios contains on 
the average 9 lines with about 46 bold letters on each line. The 
script 13 Devanagari, the letters 31, . f,. 5 etc being sometimes of 
the Marathi type and at other times of the Hindi type. As three 
independent senes of folio enumeratJon are traced in the portions 
of the MS. each portion displaying a separate handwitmg, tee 
scribes appear to have shared the labour of scribing the text. The 
scribes do not record their names and date anywhere, but the MS. 
appears to be about 150 years old and is in a tolerably good condi- 
tion. The MS furnishes the text in a legible and intelligible mannei', 
mistakes being very few. 


The commentary is not an elaborate exposition or_ a word-to- 
word paraphrase of the original, but is meant to be mainly a help- 
ful brief guide to an intelligent student's study, memorization and 
revision of the MadhyasiddAantalcamiudi. It well achieves its 
object by adopting pertinent methods of topic-wise Rouping and 
enumerating the Sutras, Varttikas etc incorporated in the Madhydr 
sidihantakaumndi and briefly recording the technical ^ammatical 
purpose served by them. Many Sutras etc. are passed on simply 
with the remark (i.e. too dear to be commented upon)! 
Still, in the course of his own gloss on his lengthy metrical pro- 
logue to the commentary, the commentator makes a modest display 
of his learning and quotes Patanjali’s Mahabimya, Bhartrhans 
Vakijapadiya, Nandikesvara’s Karika, Bhattojidiksita’s Prandlior 
wanorama, etc. At the close of this gloss he also furnishes some 
illustrative practical hints for the use of teachers and then explicitly 
"c that even major toditas, not to mention idle or ease-loving 
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scholars like himself, would find it impossible to pen down an exhaus- 
tive exposition of the entire Sutias etc , as several of them are too 
knot^ and the objects served by them too numerous. 

We need not further discuss here the literary merits and utility 
of the commentary from the point of view of the present day Sans- 
krit students. However, the commentary gains considerable histori- 
cal interest as will be evinced by its prologue and colophons. (Folios 
1 b-4a). 

A metrical sectional colophon is traced only at the close of the 
first (Samdhi) sectionh (Folio 7a-Folio 5oa) 

These state that the author wrote this commentary under speci- 
fic mkructions from a contemporary royal patron. This royal 
patron, referred to here as Raja Eaghiinatharao Subedar, hailed 
from the line ot sage Akshapada (= Gautama), his grandfather 
being Damodara who was addicted to vedic rites and his father 
being Han who very valiantly vancpiished hostile chieftains and 
ably ruled from a town called Parola conferred on him by Nana, 
his master residing at Punyagrama The royal patron was eldest 
among his father’s four sons, a supreme wanior and administrator, 
a devotee of Siva, himself learned and extending his liberal patro- 
nage to the learned, very kind to the virtuous and an enforcer of 
rules of good conduct ordained by the vedas After subduing 
arrogant adverse chieftains he ruled from a town called Balavan- 
Jiagara eafuraiig strict discipline among the neigblonmg rulers 
and winning admiration and applause from his own subjects. As 
he found the local people to be rather blunt to pick up difficult 
Sastras, he sought various means to educate them and in that strain 
pafa’omsed a band of leaimed Panditas He detected the want of 
a guide-book (sadhawka) to the Sanskrit giammatical treatise 
Madhiasiddhantakaumidi by aid whereof the Sutras employed in 
its examples could be easily brought to memoiy Pie himself jotted 
down a plan m the direction of supplying this want and placed it 
before learned Panditas According to that very plan the present 
commentary has been prepared by the author. 

The royal patron is defimtely identical with Eaghunatharao 
Han Nevalltar who was Subedar of Jhansi from A.C. 1770 to 1795 
under the Poona Peshwas and founded the Nevalkar regime at 
Phansi/which, with various modifications m royal status, continued 
light pp to 1857, when his nephew’s widow Lakshraibai Nevalkar, 
popularly known as Ram of Jhansi, of sacied national memory pro- 
minently participated in the Mutiny and died fighting bravely 
against the British Balavantanagara is the recorded old name of 
the ancient site of Jhansi The Nevalkar family belongs to Gaut- 
ama gotra and to the Karhade suh-secMon of Maharastra Brahmanas. 
This branch of the Nevaklar family originally resided in Konkan 
(village Kot near Eajapur) with sanctioned priestly appointment, 
but had lately shifted to Khandesh in the service of the Peshwas 
of Poona. Damodara and his three sons, of whom Han was the 
youngest, made several martial and administrative achievements in 
Khandesh and elsewhere on behalf of the Peshwas and their major 



THE THEME OF THE SAKUNTALA-A PEESPECTIYE 


A, V, Nagabaja SAEMA, M,A„ 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 

Alagappa College, Ramnai District. 

Kalidasa’s immortal fame needs neither p’oof nor description. 
It has been acclaimed and accepted for centuries in all parts of the 
World. Orthodox Indian commentator’s and critical Occidental 
scholars alike have subjected Kalidasa’s works to the most search- 
ing scrutiny a'nd have said all that may be said. Yet one does not 
feel that Kalidasa has had his due share of study and renown. One 
rods newel’ and newer thought and thrill in studying his work. 
Hence this venture to put forth what appears staking in the works 
)f the master-poet, in particular in the Sakuntala. 

Imaginativeness is said to be a vital requisite for a poet, 
fc is defined as Rfl TOI i?cil I #If 

3 scintillating intellect that produces newer and newer flashes and 
lever becomes feeble. It is the basis of a poem With it the poet 
‘depresses one snd the same thought in a variety of fascinating forms 
)r even in one expression excites different brilliant pictures in the 
ninds of the different readers The poem based on Pratibha is like 
-he twinkling star, continually changing its tinge, now red, now 
flue, now green and now yet of a different hue. 'This colour-effect 
s no less brilliant in the Sakuntala. From one angle we have a 
rrancf view of nature in its unmarred beauty. Changing om- posi- 
ioE, we marvel at the awe-inspiring might of holy men absorbed in 
lelfless asceticism. Shifting still further, we face the realities of 
he world, the abiding forces of love and hate, cheer and despair, 
mowledge and ignorance, duty and dereliction, fall and redemption, 
f we care to have a still another perspective, we find the poet tak- 
ng the role of a moral guide and giving us a picture of the out 
itanding ideals of a truly good life. Each perspective brings one 
ispect to prominence and pushes the others into the background, 
t is one such perspective that is sought here. 

Goethe’s rapturous exclamation at his discovery of the Sakun- 
a!a as the comWnation of earth and heaven has been interpreted 
)y Tagore as deliberate judgment. “Earth is the first union in 
fanvasrama, showing the instabilility of beauty and romance 
leaven is the second union in Maricasrama, showing the eternal 
leaven of moral beauty Love from the mortal physical plane is 
ilevatsd to the immortel spiritual plane.” 

A true poem, according to Indian standards, should be both 
ihai-ming and preceptive. It must conduce to the realization of the 
uman values Being imaginative and realistic at o'nce, the poet 
h uld weave his ideals casually into the fabric of his work, to 
'spire his readers to achieve the best of both the worlds, Kalidasa 
,s astonishingly at ease in this difficult task. 
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The Rtmmliara, Meghadida and the Mdav^kagnmitra are 
all romantically descriptive and are concerned essentially with love 
in its gross form and its fulfilment. Thera is little charm and less 
sanctity in the love that forms the theme in these works In the 
ViLramoi vasiija,, KumnsumMiava and the Uaghwmsa there is a 
more senous note. The Vikramorvasiya is half tragic. Though 
the wish of tururavs and Uivasi is granted, it is but temporary. 
Their love is not sublime It is out and out physical, as is revealed: 
in the king’s lavings. The story can also be viewed as the fall and 
redemption of Uivasi Urvasi’s fall from Heaven, a curse for 
lapse, is turned to the transient pleasure of the flesh But strangely 
enough for her, her restoration to Heaven is made dependent on 
Pururavas beholding the face of his son horn of her. The subtle 
implication on the birth of the son releasing his parents from bonds 
should not be missed. From the Malavikagmmitra to the Viha- 
monosuja is the passage from gross love unconcerned with duty to 
love linked with an unconscious fulfilment of a duty, viz,, begetting a 
son for the perpetuation of the line. 


The Kmmrmmhham describes the Absolute Lord and the 
Mother of the Universe as the supreme Lovers Their holy love 
being rendered holier m the Are of their penance to win each other, 
their union serves to fulfil the greatest need of the universe, to bring 
forth a son to protect the worlds from Taraka, How Kalidasa 
looked upon begetting a son as the supreme duty of every individual 
to maintain the traditions of the family through successive genera- 
tions IS abundantly clear in the verse that speaks of Himavan's 
mamage with Mem-- ^ 


The very title Kumarasambhava sf' ’"'-'■-‘•oT^ce of the 
birth of a son amunicatmg the message oi 


InthaRaghuvamsatoothestressf I” 

stituted by a senes oi births. The ^^en her rightful place 
members of the Iksvaku line to fnlfif- Being in the grip of the 

brought out in general in “ itrovd'orlyoraKy wail 

C'-ibrng Dilipa as “qsfRiJ' |r the child bears the marks of 

teh. D,Jp. fa. hi, d/'* •“* 

"WfiWR, wild W « fifB nfam ,t fc „;i,i „f ft, 
here instead of Dharma shows thaso full of love tW we again 
keeping with the Vedie injunction.-*'^!®*^ the report of Dhana- 
Its appeal to Kalidasa is so great trf® 
mg to it m a variety of ways. TM “ ° ' ~ 

taliiy by perpetuating oneself ^ Wf SSffdgfi” 
adds strength to the m/ncf” 

Sli?® other works of Mda^t these are the thoughts of the 
Sakuntala The love story there.by the pranks of Matali to solicit 
impart colour to the ideal. As aa wefl with the development in the 



most sacred of duties love aojuires charm and sanctity at the hands 
of Kalidasa. 


The denouement in the Sakuntala is the realfeation of Dhai'm. 
In the process of achievement it is helped by Kama. The son Sar- 
vadamana is himself Aiiha or “Vittam” as mentioned by Mariea. 
It is only fitting that the Mapum Opus of the greatest of poets 
should be based on the highest of wordly Punsarthas. 


The seed of the plot is well laid in the words of the hermits:— 
“ 3i:tf 5^1^ pwqft? m II This. 

This read with a similar blessing pronounced on Raghu by Kautsa 
3^ fWll shows what importance Kali- 

dasa attaches to the perpetuation of noble traditions of families. 
Soon things begin to occur in keeping with the words of the hermits. 
This reminds us of Bhavabhuti’s statement:— 

EIRHqfs II The blessing for its realization requmes a 
“Ksetra” and the subsequent scene provides this need. But in pre- 
senting Sakuntala, Kalidasa uses Ms skill in such a manner that 
one is overwhelmed for a moment by the charm of the situation, 
forgetting the theme. The veiy process of the king'falling in love 
with Sakuntala is planned carefully, not merely because of the poet’s 
sti'ict advocacy of rigorous social standards, but because it leads 
to a noble piu'pose. It vs difficult to call it love at first sight, Were 
it so, ai'gument and jusbflcation are out of place on the pail of 
Dusyanta, The words:- “aiW ^ 

Jfd;| Wfq clT^d: | 

“airailK aRi ^”1 show how hesitant the 

k)i>" biiifting s jj^ppy j,g becomes on finding that he 

we world, the abiding forces Ojei-piy jg ^ “Ksetra” provided, but its 
knowledge and ignorance, duty ig (pyg (;i,at arises gradually and deve- 
It we care to have a still anothe, (Jelightful and not a matter of lust, 
mg the role of a moral guide a-^he theme, Kalidasa builds up scenes 
standing ideals of a truly good ^g ourselves easily. Then the poet 
aspect to prominence and pushes 
It is one such perspective that is si 


Goethe’s rapturous excIamationi'^Pf 

tala as the combination of earth r"* C which 

by Tagore as deliberate judgment is not aware but which 

Kanvasrama, showing the instah | TOS u| 

Heaven is the second uniim in ¥ ^ j^gw that the only way Sakun- 
heaven of moral beauty. Love f . , , ■ • j 
elevated to the 'immortal spiWtnaP®e is by bringing forth a son who 

the country itself gave up its old 
A true poem, according to after her son Bharata. Thus 
charming and preceptive. It must the theme, from the intervening 
human values. Being imaginativet the poet who^ did not hesitate to 
should weave his ideals casually if^d Parvati skips over not merely 
inspire his readers to achieve the belt Sakuntala and Dusyanta. Apart 
is astonishingly at ease in this ffifficlows that the union is not at an 
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important. It makes it clear that love is not the theme but that it 
IS only subset vient This fact is reinforced by the revelation by 
Agni that Sakuntala is with child. 

W # 3^:1 ^ 

(Sak — 4 — 3). 

The woid“Ahita” emphasises the conception being strictly within 
the limits of Dharma, Kanva’s blessilig too is, in the same manner 

appropriate:- W The hermits 

bless Dusyanta that he will be the worthy father of a worthy son. 
Agni reiterates the same that Sakuntala and Dusyanta are becom- 
ing the parents oi a worthy son Here Kanva blesses Sakuntala 
that she will be the worthy mother of a worthy son In these the 
plot IS well knit. 

Acquisition of the status of an honoured wife to a noble hus- 
band is covetable Moie so is it for a wife to become consciously 
absorbed m the joint duties of household life. Most so is it, then 
to become the mother of a worthy son This sequence of importance 
15 home in mind by Kanva when he says;— 

4 ' friguifflfSl I 

rtil: 5ra?i ^ w m Riiwi 3 # p ii" 

(4-18) That 

the supreme goal of life is “Santi”, after one has ensured the con- 
tinuance of the family I's evident m his words;— “3f3f ffP 

#^^f3tl?|3i[I3^sfe3;i|" (4-19). 

In the fifth Act, Sarngarava, in commimicating the message of 
Kanva tells Dusyanta “ RidJIUdl 3|3t3?iIT3 I” 

This implies that Sakuntala has already taken her rightful place 
by enabling Dusyanta to tnlfil himself Being m the grip of the 
curse of Durvasas, Dusyanta lepudiates her. The preceptor sug- 
gests that Sakuntala’s claim could be pioved or disproved by wait- 
ing till childbirth and seeing whether the child bears the marks of 
a king or an ascetic. The child should resolve the tangle. 

In the sixth Act, the king’s memory returns at the sight of the 
restored ring. His remorse then is so full of love that we again 
miss the theme Hence is the introduction of the report of Dhana- 
mitra's death. The king then laments not so much the loss of 
Sakuntala as the loss of the child m her womb:— 

“il()fwSHlR3ft mi 331 3rdf5Jlisfl” “33 Illjidll#? 
ficR: feftl” 

It IS noteworthy that these are the thoughts of the 
King when his attention is diverted by the pranks of Matali to solicit 
his services for Indra. This fits m well with the development in the 
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final act viz., the king’s union with his son. Dusyanta’s penitence 
described in the sixth Act 'no doubt elevates his love for Sakuntala 
from its grossness. But more than that it is to prepare him for 
the union with his son. In other words, it is a preparation for the 
denouement. 

The clever design of the playwright in building up tbe first and 
the last Acts of the Sakuntala in such likeness and yet with so 
much difference is fascinating. In both there is gradualness of 
emotion and a process of ascertainment. At the veiy first sight of 
the boy Sarvadainana, the king exclaims 

^5® #3%^ it ! 

His love for the boy makes him almost jealous of people who have 
children of their own. The talisman which slips from the boy and 
which the king picks up unharmed reveals the king's identity as 
the father of the boy. Dusyanta is overwhelmed. He says to him- 
self:- Wfa ^ dfelWf This is just 

like the usual expression found in dramas before the 
“ ipia ; fe # ! ” This is a definite indication 
that the actual theme has ended. The reunion of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta, though drawn out at length and full of noble and pure 
love, does not have the charm of the union of the king and his son. 
Marica blesses the union of father, mother and son as a holy 

union m lai?: BWii; (7-29). when the 

king says of the hoy to the sage:— ^ l’^ 

we are strongly reminded of the king’s promise to Sakuntala’s 
friends in the hermitage that Sakuntala would be the “Pratistha” 
of his family. Thus the plot which begins with the benediction of 

the sages;- apty finds 

its fulfilment in the “Putrapti" to the last Act and is blessed by the 
great sage Marica. 

Dusyanta’s love for Sakuntala becomes ideal love because it 
is moral in its origin, purified in the fire of penitence and more than 
that purposeful in providing the world with a mighty protector ana 
an upholder of the glorious traditions of the Puruvamsa. 

The central theme of the Sakuntala is the realization of Dhm 
that 13 enjoined on every individual by the scripture. Ka,m or 
Sngara-'is not the theme, but it steps in to make the realization or 
Dhama delightful. 



SRNGABAHARAVALI, A NEW’ SENGAEASATAKA AND ITS 
AUTHOR SRIHARSA 


Dk (Miss) Peiyabala Shah M.A., Ph.D. D.Litt. (Paris) 
Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 

While examining the mss. in the library of Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha (Ahmedabad), I found one having the following colophon 
‘iti srisrmharsaviracita srngaraharavali samapatah (ta)’. 

The name of the author aroused my curiosity and so I under- 
took to study the same Finding the woik interesting, I thought of 
siting it For that puipose I inquired from the curators of the 
seveial mss. libraries about other mss. of this work I, however, 
did not succeed in getting any. As this mss. was on the whole very 
good and fairly coireet, I prepared a press copy of the same. 
Acharya Shri Jinavijayaji, the Honorary Director of the Eajas- 
thana Puratattva Maiidira, Jaipur, obliged me by accepting it for 
publication in the Rajasthana Sanskrit Series, 

The work consists of 101 verses with two more verses in Sarag- 
hara metre m the colophon. The little of the work is amply justified 
as far as its subject matter goes, but it has only 101 verses and not 
108 as the title hai avail would require In fact, the work is a 
srngarsataka. 

The work opens with two mangala slokas in which the bless- 
ings of Makaradhvaja as Istadevata are invoked. Then it pro- 
ceeds with pictures ot the beauty of women and the depiction of 
the passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the 
year, and of the joys of the fruition Thioughout the work the poet 
exhibits delicate observation of Nature with loving sympathy He 
reveals the relation of the iverse moods of the seasons of the year 
to the moods of the lover and the beloved 

The Srngaraharavali is essentially a collection of pictures of 
love and it differs from the work of Bhartrhari. Bhartrhan deals 
rather with general aspects of love and women as factors in life. 
Srngaraharavali paints the relation of lovers and takes no thought 
of other aspects of life The love which Snharsa likes is gay and 
high-splHted, one delighting in tiny tills and lovers’ quarrels, but 
ending in smiles , the poet hardly ever contemplates the utter dis- 
appearance of love; the maiden may be angry but she will relent, 
and she is angry indeed when her lover takes her too seriously. 

Comparihg Srngaraharavali with similar other works in 
Sanskrit literature, I find that it is on the model of works like the 
Srngarasataka of Amaru or Amarnka. The Srngarasataka of 
Bhartrhari as noted above deals in a general way with the subject 
of amour; while this work, like the Amarusataka, depicts the amour 
more concretely thiough the mechanism of nayaka-nayika. 

Technically this work is a collection of muktakas in which 
each verse is complete in itself; as Hemacandra says: ‘ekenac- 

11 
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chandasa vakyarthasamaptau ninktakam. Yatha-Amarukasya 
srngarasate rasasyandino muktakah (Kavyanusasana Ad, 8 su. 
11). This i's the anibadilm variety of kavya according to Bhamah. 
In this work there are 4 to 5 ipigmas or more technically sardmi- 
takas. 

In order to judge the literary quality of these muktaks, a few 
verses may be quoted here; 

Slo, 2: svargadapyatidurlabham karatalaprapta srikam parthivam 
Here the author says ordinarily a heavenly thing is more difficult 
to get than any earthly things but in this particular case the bliss of 
the earthly love is more difficult to get than even heaven. 

Slo. 4: kah sakhi sakhi yasya puspamabhavat puspayudhasya- 
yudham// chitine iatra cirannirayudhadasam dhatte sa cittesayah// 
Here the poet describes the pang of the arrow of the love which 
IS so unbearable to the lady that he wants to find out the tree whose 
flower has become cupid’s arrow, so that she may uproot it. 

In Slo. 8 the young wife going to her father’s house sees her 
dear husband m the presence of the elders. So she is not able to 
give expression to the grief freely. So even though weeping since 
long, she has to smother her cry in her throat. 

Slo. 9 gives a dialogue between a lover and a friend of the 
beloved. The lover asks about his beloved of her friend. She 
answers that she is enjoying amorous sport. This naturally irri- 
tates the lover, who asks with whom she plays. The friend answers 
that she plays with him as he is constantly with her. In fact she 
IS so much engrossed in him that she forgets her food, dress and 
decoration, constantly wears a bashful expression on account of her 
feeling of shame for her engrossment. 

In verses 42 and 43 the author compares the peart necklace of 
the young lady to the Ganges, the darkish hair on the body (romali) 
is compared to Yamuna, while her speech is called Sarasvatil All 
the three constitute in the Nayika, a tirtha; so she becomes sevya. 

In Slo. 45 there is a dialogue betn'een an innocent girl des- 
cribing the manifestations of her budding youth as if they were 
the symptoms of some disease, and an elderly woman who reassures 
by saying that these things happen when one passes from child- 
hood to youth and that her lover would be the proper physician to 
cure the teouble. 

Slo. 68 is a complete Rupaka in which the young woman is 
compared to a river of love. Her beauty is water and her vilssa 
is lahari and her moving eyes are the fish. 

In Slo. 70 the young lady is compared to a chariot. Her braid 
of hair is the whip, while her necklace is the reins. 

The text of the last verse is corrupt and .the meaning of it 

obscure. The Srngaraharavali is compared to a pearl necklace. Just 



as a hole m the pearl is made by piercing it with a line insti’ument, 
similarly in this case of the pearl of a poem the instrument is ima- 
ginative sense. 

At the end of the ms. we find two slolcas in the Sragdhava metre 
as said above. The first sloka describes the Nagara women of 
Vadanagara (N Gujarat) carrying home on their heads water pots 
from its lake (which still exists and is known as sarmistha). In 
the second sloka, a cowherd woman is described as surpassing in her 
beauly, the divine damsel Ghrtachi. 

The normal metre in this work is Sardulavikridita. Harini, 
Vasantatilaka, Sikharini and Sragdhara, Malini and Yandakranta 
are also used in varying numbers. 

Now we come to the important question of authorship The 
colophon clearly suggests that the name of the author is Sriharsa 
and not merely Harsa because it calls him Srisriharsa. The last 
verse reads in the ms. as follows. 

Gnmilanmatiyantrasuksmavivara sanandamutkarsitah 
prapyoccairvilasatsuvarmguninim khelanmanobhumanim 
sriharsara suhrdam vibhusanakrte sadvakyamuktaphalai- 
yadgranthadvijam rajarociramalam smgaraharavalim-/ 

As emended by me it reads thus: 

Unmilanmatiyantrasuksmavivaram sanandamutkarsitam 
prapyoccairvilasatsuvamigunimm khelanmanobhu- 
manim/ 

sriharsahs suhrdam vibhusanakrte sadvakyamuktaphalai- 
ragrathnad dvijarajarociramalara smgaraharavalim// 

Whether my emendation is correct or not the mention of the 
name of Sriharsa is beyond doubt clear 

Now Sriharsa is a well-known name in Sanskrit literature. 
Several pei'sons who might have lived centuries apart, have borne 
this name. In fact, we know at least two great Harsas: One the 
emperor Harsa of Kanouj (6th cent. A.D ) and the other Sriharsa 
(12th cent. A.D.) a great poet and Vedantist-the author of Naisadi- 
yacarita and Khandana-khandakhadya. Scholars have discovered 
several other Harsas also Our problem is to find out whether 
Sriharsa of this woik is a new find or one of the known Harsas. 

The colophon, and the last verse make it clear that the name 
of the author of Srngarahai avail is Sriharsa. This would incline 
one to identify him with Siiharsa the author of Naisadhiya. 

There is, however, one difficully in taking the Srngaraharavali 
as a work of the author of Naisadhiya. In Naisadhiya the poet 
refers to his other works by name. Srpgaraharavali does not find 
any mention m this connection. This absence of reference, how- 
ever, may be explained by saying that either the Srngaraharavali 
was not regarded as a work of such imporj^pce by the author as 
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to be mentioned along with hia major works or that it might hare 
been a work of his later di^a when he might have relaxed from 
his scholastic pride. I think the former alternative more pro- 
bable. 

As however, in addition to the mention of the name, there is 
no further objective evidence, I tried to see if a comparison- of 
works gives some corroboration. 

A comparison of S,H. with the plays of Harsa of Eanouj leaves 
the impression that the author of the plays is not the author of the 
S.H. A comparison with N. does not give any definite objective 
clues which would lead us bo identify the authors. 

There is one point, however, which may be, noted here. It is 
well known that Sriharsa in his N. uses many Desya words in their 
Sanslcritized forms. Similarly the author of the S.H, also uses 
such words, e.g., Ghusrna* which is used by the author of N. also. 
There are other such words; Nirangika (slo. 12); Hamsaka 
(Slo. 82). In the second sloka of the footnote we find the words 
like vatsovali, cancukam, eira. 

If, however, ray subjective impression gathered from a com- 
parison of S.H. and N. may be stated, I may say that I feel that the 
author of N. might have written this work in his early years to 
emulate Amarusataka. 

Taking all these points into consideration I am inclined to 
identify Sri Sriharsa of S.H. with the Sriharsa of N, instead of 
adding one more to the number of Harsas suggested by scholars. 

lifTioever Sriharsa of S.H. may^be the local colour of the Muk- 
takas reminds one of Maru and Gurjaradesa. Consider the follow- 
ing verses: Slo. 12 (Nirangika); Slo. 46 (Jambutaru); Slo. 73 
(Manjistha); Slo. 73 (Patantenavrtya). 

The reference of Karnati in Slo. 30 can be explained as some- 
thing conventional because it is a sort of kamamaya. 

If the proposed identificaticm proves correct, we have one more 
work of good literary quality to the credit of the author of N. 

I must, however, say in eondusion that more evidence is neces- 
sary to settle the question finally** 


I Ghiiraia (alo. 59)) saffron: This is a word of rare oocuiienco. It is used by 
Kasl\mw poets See Bilhana's VikiaittaiikadevacatitaniXM See also for unusual 
words, the vocabulary of Snhana giten by Handuiqui 

3. In the first additional verse after the Puspika 'nagaryyah svarnagauryo vada- 

nagarabhava are mentioned. This somehow connects tie ms. with Vadanagara 

Probably, the copy of the ms might have been made at Vadanagara or its owner 
may have been a loaident of that place I mention this feet because Sriharsa 
tlie author of N. had a great vogue la Gujarat and the oldest commentaries on N 
were wntten m Gujarat. So if S H is a work of the author of N it would be 
■ , if Its only known Ms. was copied at Vadanagara, 



De. G. K. BHAT,M.A,Ph.D. 

Gujarat College, AhmeMad 

The fifth act of Sakmtala, opens with a song. As the curtain 
goes up, Dusyanta and his friend the Vidusalia are seen seated 
Fiom behind the curtain comes the strain of a melodious song float- 
ing on the air: 

Ahinava-mahu-loluvo tumaro 
Taha paricumbia cuamanjarim/ 
Kamala-vasai-metta-mwudo 

Mahuara, vimharidosi nam kahara|l 

Hamsapadika, one of the queens of Dusyanta, is singing the 
song. Her voice can be recognised. The song is sung scientifically. 
Its music enthralls the mind. However, Hamsapadika is not prac- 
tising music merely. The song is surcharged with emotion, and 
this fact does not escape the attention of Dusyanta. The Vidusaka 
digs at Dusyanta and asks him; “Did you understand the mean- 
ing of the song?" 

The meaning of Hamsapadika’s song is very plain: ' 

‘You are greedy for ever fresh honey; but having kissed the 
mango-blossom with such passion, you are now finding 
blissful happiness in the sheer company of a lotus; how 
could you forget the mango-blossom, 0 Bee?’ 

Of course, Dusyanta has understood the meaning of the song. 
He turns to the Vidusak with a smile and says, “Once I loved this 
Hamsapadika passionately, but now I spend my time in the apart- 
ment of Vasumati; and so she is taunting me." But Dusyanta is 
courteous, he immediately sends the Vidusaka to Hamsapadika in 
order to comfort her wounded heart The Vidusaka is unwilling to 
go, he is afraid that the maids of Hamsapadika wfll overwhelm 
him, pull his hair, ram blows on him, and like an ascetic caught 
by the heavenly nymphs, he will have to give up all hope of libera- 
tion. Dusyanta waves these protests away and forces the Vidusaka 
to go to Hamsapadika. The incident is over. What must have 
been the intention of Kalidasa m putting this song? 

One dramatic purpose served by the song can obviously be 
seen: The Vidusaka is removed from the scene The Fifth Act is 
fflainly co'ncerned with the repudiation of Sakuntala. Dusyanta has 
lost his memory as a result of the curse of Durvasas. He does not 
temember to have married Sakuntala; and if so, he cannot bring 
himself to accepting a woman who is a ‘stranger’ to him, especially 
When she is pregnant. Had the Vidusaka been present on this 
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occasion he would have reminded Dusyanta of Ms woodland love; 
and yet Dusyanta’s mind would have been blank as a result of the 
curse. And a situation which was morally very erabanassinj: would 
inevitably have resulted; because whereas the Vidusaka’s remember- 
ing the love affair would have lent support to Sakuntala's conten- 
tion, while the King’s failure to recollect anything would have 
appeared as downright meanness. The repudiation of Sakuntala 
IS based on Dusyanta’s loss of memory and on the inability of 
Sakuutala to produce a tangible sign of recognition. On this 
background Dusyanta's attitude iwll appear to be perfectly moral; 
for, his statements proceed from a genuine comietion that he could 
never have been connected with this strange woman. At the same 
time, Sakuntala was, from her own point of view, manifestly above 
suspicion. The meeting between Dusyanta and Sakuntala in the 
Fifth Act is thus a clash of ‘two rights'. It is this element that 
makes the conflict so terrific and tragic; and it upsets the emotional 
balance of both the parties. For this exciting dramatic effect as 
well as for the terrible consequence to which the situation leads, it 
was artistically necessary that both Dusyanta and Sakuntala were 
confident of their own moral positions. The opposition of the 
7idusaka would have disturbed the perfect balance of this poignant 
situation and made Dusyanta’s own defence ridiculous It was 
therefore of great importasoe that the Vidiisaia was wt present 
on the scene when Salomtala arrived. The song of Hamsapadika 
provides a natural excuse for keeping the Vidusaka away from the 
scene of repudiation and thereby removing the threat of moral 
embarrassment, which would have been so damaging to the charac- 
ter of Dusyanta. 

This however is an obvious and an external consequence of 
the song. Its subtle significance is ^ychologieal. The delicacy of 
Kalidasa’s art consists in the suggestion of the consequences on the 
subjective side. 

In turning from the Fourth to the Fifth Act, we are entering 
into a new atmosphere. The innocent, sensitive and peaceful at- 
mosphere of the penance-grove has now been replaced by the aristo- 
cratic, indifferent and distressed atmosphere of the palace-life. The 
Nature which responds to human sentiments by the voice of the 
cuckoo is absent here; nor is there the pMlosophic melancholy which 
can console the parental sadness at the departure of a beloved 
daughter. On the contrary, there are bees here that wander in 
search cf fresh honey; there are hearts that bum with the anguish 
of unsatisfied love; there is uneontrollabe passion; the distress and 
the suffering of the agonised mini' The song of Hamsapadika is 
as it were an inauguration of this new and strange atmosphere. 

The reader naturally senses the suggestive sailness of this 
itmosphere. What is going to happen to the simple and innocfflt 
'irl from the woodland in this new atmosphei'e of estranged love? 
4s this di'eaded doubt dawns on the mind we recall the dig that 
,he Vidusaka had given to Dusyanta. It is plain therefore that 
,he song of Hamsapadika is equivocal ; The allusion to the hee, the 
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maiigo-blosom and the lotus in the song appear to be too obvious to 
be mistaken even by the so-called dull-headed Vidusaka. Dusyanta 
must have wandered like a bee in the garden of life; he met an 
innocent Hamsapadika whose youth was opening like a mango- 
blossom; out of passion he tasted the honeyed pleasure in her 
company, he installed her in his harem and left with her a 
memory of passionate love that could not be forgotten But now 
this hee has sauntered away in search of fresh honey; he has 
turned to the lotus-like Vasumati and has apparently forgotten 
Hamsapadika, the mango-blossom The agony of the broken heart 
of the young blossom is voreed in Hamsapadika’s song. Does the 
bee remember? 

But the song is not only a reflection of Hamsapadika's heart; 
the simple and loyal heart of Sakuntala seems to be speaking to us 
through this song. Sakuntala has left the penance-grove with her 
heart heavy with sorrow, she is overwhelmed with the sense of 
separation, there is unexpressed hope in her mind about her new 
home, but there is also nervous fear. As thus Sakuntala arrives 
at the threshold of Dusyanta’s palace, we too seem to catch her 
fear; for the suggestion in Hamsapadika’s song has given us a 
shock. Is Dusyanta really like a bee’ If the mango-blossom like 
Hamsapadika were to be callously neglected, will this new blossom, 
namely Sakuntala, meet with similar fate? The reaction of Dusyanta 
to Hamsapadika’s song gives us another shock The song has 
created an inexpressible yeaniing m Dusyanta’s mind, but there is 
no coDsciouffless of a ‘separation from the Moved’ ” Wiatever little 
hope the anxious reader may have entertained is smashed by this 
remark of Dusyanta. It is a warning and a suggestion: The re- 
pudiation of Sakuntala that follows is foreshadowed by Hamsa- 
padika’s song. The song is thus a symbol 

However it is very necessary to analyse the implications of this 
symbolic song, especially as they reflect the character of Dusyanta. 
The song apparently represents Dusyanta as a bee, full of passion 
hut callous This is the verdict of all the critics too. They picture 
Dusyanta as a selfish bee, hasty and passionate and enraptured by 
the prospect of sweet honey only. The confession of Hamsapadika 
seems to strengthen this impression. The transformation that takes 
place m the psychological life of Dusyanta starts, according to these 
critics, from the Sixth Act, when with the recollection of Sakuntala 
his mind is tortured by the blunder he had committed in repudiat- 
ing his lawfully wedded wife. 

However, if Kalidasa intended to represent Dusyanta really in 
these colours it will be difficult to harmonise some facts given in 
the play If Dusyanta were like a bee by nature and if turning 
irom Hamsapadika to yasiimati he were not to feel any genuine 
pinch of conscience, then he could as well reject Sakuntala for still 

( 2 ) Read: ‘ ^f5it_(apgpTOn;) ft 5 
1 ’ Act V. 
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s new-foimd love. But then, why does he experience an unaccounta- 
ble yearning and talk of ‘loves m previous lives’,® This surely is 
not the way a honey-mad hee would hehave, and especially when 
fresh honey could he had for a song. Further, what pai'fealai 
pm-pose IS served by the solemn machinery of the cui'se and by 
making the lepudiation a diieet result of it? Does the pleasure- 
loving bee require any excuse to discard one flower and go to 
another? These considerations are veiy vital to the proper under- 
standing of Kalidasa's version of the Saktmtnla story. The ultimate 
picture of noble love and of permanent union that Kalidasa paints 
would be certainly lop-sided if one of the partners of love, namely 
Sakuntala were perfectly noble and innocent and the other, namely 
Dusyanta, were a passionate hut unsteady lover devoid of a serious 
purpose m hie A noble love that develops into a permanent union 
siu-ely ought to be a sincei'e mvtval love. 

Now, Kalidasa has touched m a number of places the noble 
shades in the character of Dusyanta, The most important of toe 
however concerns the love-life of Dusyanta It is a very pertinent 
question whether Dusyanta is really an unsteady lover, selfish like 
a bee I am afraid that the answer which Kalidasa has pro- 
vided in his play to this question would go against the common 
verdict of the critics, 

Kalidasa cannot help the fact that Dusyanta is polygamous. 
The story that Kalidasa has selected for his drama and especially 
the setting he has provided for it make polygamy an inevitable 
social fact. Leave aside Dusyanta; the entire artistocracy of that 
social period practised polygamy, and the case of Dhanamitra, nho 
earned a floimshiug maritime trade, cited in the Sixth Act, is an 
instance in point. In the particular social atmosphere it was un- 
avoidable that a rich person was prone to a polygamous and there- 
fore perhaps to a varied love-hfe Dusyanta moreover has the 
temperament and passion of an artist who loves beauty.' To say 
therefore that he was averse to the pleasures of love would be 
unrealistic and contiary to humau nature. Dusyanta has certainly 
L indulged in the sport of love and perhaps the episode of Haffisa- 
j^^adika is a peep into this aspect of Dusyanta’s life. But what is 

utmost significance is to understand that, even in the lives of 
can cl tlic ‘.type of Dusyanta, who have roamed like a bee fro® 
daur'hte'! to floyver in the garden of life, a situation arises and s 
search oi'Point' comes which make these care-free wanderers pause 
of unsatisfi iosi'iip their own hearts. They seem to grasp as it were 
the sufferinZ the' profound significance of love. Their attitude im- 
as re were arpecokes grave and serious and a ti'ansformatioa takes 
T hVes. Such a transformation is not unnatural and is 

The reader \ 

atmosphere. IVkiA y. 2, and esp. '(f5%p stra qutmlw 
girl from the woo, k 
As this dreaded dod 

the Vidusaka had jpnreciaiion of Tapovana life I. H, 15' of the loveliness 
the song or Ham’ J ^ ,, 
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vouched for by the facts of human psychology. I feel that Dusy- 
anta has already gone through a psychological transformation, and 
that Kalidasa has indicated it in this drama by select subtle 
suggestions. 

The most important suggestion in this regard is the fact that 
Dusyanta has no son. It is probable that this fact is not a matter 
ot private sorrow merely, it means that there is no successor to the 
vast royal riches and the powerful empire that Dusyanta has built 
up during his career by dint of his personal prowess. It is quite 
possible that it is in view of this larger aspect that Kalidasa has 
harped on the ‘childlessness’ of Dusyanta. The blessing that the 
ascetics confer on'Dusyanta, m Act I, is that he may obtain a son.' 
It implies not only the wish that the serious gap in the private life 
of Dusyanta may be filled , it is also a wish that the spiritual duty 
of the king to protect the religious life of his own people may not 
suddenly come to naught for want of a royal successor. When the 
Vidusaka is sent back to the capital, in Act II, along with the army 
and the royal paraphernalia he boasts, “I have now become the Heir- 
apparent."' This casual remark conceals the personal tragedy of 
Dusyanta: How otherwise could the stupid Vidusaka usurp, may be 
in joke, the title of ‘Yuvaraja’? The poor old mother of Dusyanta 
18 wearying herself by the observance of vows with the sole hope of 
securing the continuance of the family bne.’ Dusyanta is keepiuig 
himself busy with the round of his onerous duties,* apparently un- 
concerned about this serious void in his life; but the fact must be 
continuously present in his sub-conscions mitad: When the case of 
Dhanamitra forces the dread reality on his conscious mind, Dusyanta, 
the mighty hero of many an uncommon battle, collapses into a 
swoon.’ That this pillar of strength should crack before our very 
eyes Is not a cheap melodrama intended for a theatrical effect of 
pathos. It only shows that when the awareness of the void of 
ehildessness reached the level of consciousness, even the mighty life- 
force of Dusyanta could not endure the blow. It is this conscious- 
ness that could check the irresponsible search for mere pleasures 
and force any man tuiui within for a real search for happiness 
this was what had happened in the life of Dusyanta. The slgni- 
ncanee which Kalidasa attaches to this perfectly human emotion 
snould be clearly realised The suggestive but eloquent indications 
mat the dramatist has given to the play, along with the picture of 
Dusyanta melting under the rush of parental love, m Act VII,” 


(5) cf. 1. 12 • ‘ g=r 1 ^^ II ' 

(^) cf. ‘ Iw I groaff ^ ai# i > 

(I) cf, The message which Karabhaka brings from Dusyanta’s mother; 
‘ gutensel i ’ Act ll. 

(8) See, Act V, verses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 

(5) See, Act VI, 25, and the following stage-direction, ‘ if||giTO: > 

(10) cf. ‘ ft 3 igg ^ 33 ftaft it \ ’ and verse 17 

(®frasVtig$0i3)ActVll. 
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leave no doubt that Kalidasa’s Dasyanta ia already a transformed 
man. If it were not so, and if the loss of the beautiful Sakuntala 
and the consequent sense of repentence alone had transformed the 
bee-like attitude of Dusysnta, the refrain of Dusyanta’s suffering 
occurring- in the sixth act ivould at best be melodramatic in the 
right literary tradition. What is more, it will inevitably lead us 
to suspect that Sakuntala may become another Ilamsapadika one 
day. Such a suspicion will not be unnatural if Dusyanta of the 
first five Acts were taken to be a selfish pleasure— seeker, and the 
transformation in his nature were traced to the influence of repent- 
ence in the sixth Act only And such a suspicion is apt to destroy 
the higher values of life in Sahmiah. 

It is essential for aesthetic criticism that the character and 
romance of Dusyanta are judged from the angle which the drama- 
tist himself has provided. It is an incorrect moral approach, based 
on consi'deratiffns which do not belong to Kalidasa’s times, that has, 
in my opinion, led to the misunderstanding of the character of 
Dusyanta. It is necessary to remember that the gallant approaches 
of Dusyanta, in Act I, originate in the first instance out of his 
keen and sensitive appreciation of beauty; for, Dusyanta is a lover 
of beauty." Wlien his appreciation of Sakuntala’s beauty turns 
unconsciously into a desire for possession— psychologically, a 
■natural and legitimate desire— Dusyanta is already considering 
Sakuntala as a prospective wife.” There is neither the irresponsi- 
ble desire for a mere gratification of the senses, nor the passionate 
rush for a rash and illegal possession. Will it then be too much to 
say that the subconscious sense of the void in life must have 
moulded, of course unawares, Dusyanta’s desire and given his 
unexpected passion a seriousness of purpose? Already the ascetics 
of the Tapovana had blessed Dusyanta with the blessing of a son. 
The incorporeal voice, in the fourth act, predicts that a son ivill 
be born to Sakuntala," The suggestions in these allusions are 
irresistible. 

The song of Ilamsapadika must now be interpreted in the 
light of these suggestions. It is not surprising that Hamsapadika 
dubs Dusyanta as a bee, as no one else m this drama does. She is 
singing a wailful song of her wounded heart. How could she see 
beyond herself? And how could she understand the deeper motive 
why her ‘bee’ turned to the lotus from the fresh mango-blossom? 
She was incapable of relating, in her self-centred sorrow, that a 
subconscious revolution had changed Dusyanta’s nature; so that the 
attractive 'blossom’ had logt its significance for him, and that his 
soul was yearning unconsciously for the mellow ‘fruit’. Unable to 
fathom the depth of Dusya'nta’s desire, she takes him to be a 
callous bee. But a careful examination of the symbol that the 
dramatist has used in the song should reveal the inner motive of 

(I I) See, the references quoted under foot-note (4). 

(12) cf. 1. 22, ‘ejgww'RJWetc, . 

(13) Read: 

Act IV-4. 
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Dasyanta’s attitude- The ‘mango-blossom’ is a symbol oj the advent 
of spring, of budding youth. On the contrary, the ‘lotus’ suggests 
the mature growth, adult life. Hamsapadika is a girl in blossoming 
youth; Vasumati us a mature lady. Hamsapadika is reterred to 
in the play by the formal honorific title, tatiabhamti, which as 
Dusyanta’s queen was due to her; but Vasumati is addressed as 
‘devi’ a title which the crowned queen alone deserves, These titles 
art obviously indicative of their respective ages as of their posi- 
tions And so. If Dusyanta were a selfish pleasure-seeker, running 
merely alter the gratification of his passion, he ought to have 
spent his leisure in the apartment of Hamsapadika, enjoying the 
beautv of bursting youth, the fresh loveliness of the mango-blossom. 
But Dusyanta has turned his back on the tingling pleasure of a 
hot ‘kiss’, he has, on the contrary, turned towards the cool and 
mellow ‘lotus’; it is a pleasure of mere company {‘vasati’), but 
living in Vasumati’s apartment gives Dusyanta the highest pleasure 
(‘nirvrU'j This is Hamsapadika’s own confession That Dusyanta 
should ton away from the intoxicating pleasures of youthful 
enjoyment and piefer the quite solace of mature company is a 
mysteiy to Hamsapadika. She is hurt by this pieference of Dusy- 
anta. But just as the pride of her youth makes her incapable of 
bearing this humiliation, it is equally responsible for her failure to 
understand the motive behind this change of attitude We do feel 
sorry for Hamsapadika and sympathise with her. But does that 
give us any justification for misunderstanding Dusyanta’s character 
and behaviour? Do we want to commit the same youthful error 
which Hamsapadika did in her blindness and sorrow? 

The song of Hamsapadika is thus one more subtle, and perhaps 
a very significant, suggestion through which the dramatist reveals 
the psychological transformation of - Dusyanta. The neglect of 
Hamsapadika^ is not due to the bee-like, selfish temperament of 
Dusyanta; it is the unconscious reaction of a sub-conscious frustra- 
uon, a frustration that has eieated a tragic void in the life of 
Dusyanta. On this background alone can we properly understand 
the imaccQuntable restlessness that Dusyanta experiences by hear- 
ing the song, ^ If the final meeting of Dusyanta and Sakuntala is a 
permanent union of two lovihg hearts, it necessarily presupposes 
complete transformation; and such a transfoimation can not be 
the lesult of mere separation and suffering. It is therefore neces- 
sary to admit, on the strength of the textual evidence, that Kalidasa 
conceived his Dusyanta as a transformed lover from the beginning 
ut Ins story. Thus ecmsidered, the song of Hamsapadika is a 
poetic symbol of Dusyanta’s psychological transformation 



TPIE RELATIVE POSITION OF DANDIN AND BHAMAHA IN 
THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS 

by 

Bmk Dm iU, M.A., 

Remrch Mohr, Mithik Institute, Darbhmga 

In this paper I have made an humble attempt to show, on the 
basis of a fresh finding, that Dandin can, rn no case, be brought to 
a period later than Bhamaha. A lot of controversy has been ensu- 
ing for settling the priority of one to the other. Dr, A. Shankaran 
has rightly remarked that no definite data are yet forthcoming to 
solve the problem. 


Mr, E. B. Pathak said m hte Introduction to Kaviraja Marga 
that Bhamaha is prior to Dandin. But Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar 
went to prove that the reverse is the ease. He observed that a close 
comparison of the works of Dandin and Bhamaha has enabled him 
to collect several cumulative evidences in favour of his contention 
that Bhamaha should be placed after Dandin, For he maintains 
that Bhamaha’s work is full of criticisms against the views of his 
predecessors and most of them are unmistakably aimed at Danditf. 

But Mr. Narasimhiengar found his arguments strongly refuted 
by Mr. K. P. Trivedi and many others.^ I, however, do not like to 
encumber this short article with the statements of all the views 
held either against or in favour of Dandin’g priority. For Dr. 
Kane has collected the arguments on either side and scrutinizing 
all such views with admirable impartiality declares himself in 
favour of Dandm’s priority over Bhamaha. He holds that the rea- 
sons so far assigned for Dandin’s priority are far more weighty 
(though not thoroughly decisive) than those assigned for Bhamaha’s 
priority.* It is, however, up to us to agree or disagree with his 
view. But on the basis of what we have been able to find out, we 
can assert that Dr, Kane is justified in arriving at the aforesaid 
conclusion, I, however want to add a few words to what has been 
stated so far, which will go to ascertain that there is no doubt that 
Dandin flourished before Bhamaha. 

Bhamaha in his Kavyalamkara often refers to his predecessors 
and at times quotes them even by name. We come across the 


1 Ml Palhal, seems Ao have clanged his earlier view later on as stated bf 
Dr. Kane m his History o^S K. Poetics Sec p. 96, 

s Vide tlie article "Bhamaha the Rhetorician " in the J. R. A S , July 1903, 
PP’ 536'37. 

a, See Kane's History of SK. Poetics, P, jS. 

). Ibid. P. 108 
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following couplet in which Eama Sharma is mentioned along with 
his work named ‘Achutottara’. 


‘51Rr I 

^ |%r 11 ’ K. AL. II. 19- 

And in some other context we find a complete verse of Baraa 
Sharma' quoted by Bhamaha which js evidently from Achutottara 
wheiein, as the name itself suggests, the poetic figures seem to have 
been exemplified in the garb of the poetic-description of the later- 
hfe (uttarachanta) of Shn Krishna. 


Moreover it is gratifying to note that the discovery of the 
Avanti Sun dan Katha of Dandm has lent us a helping hand, so to 
say, when we have been stumblmg on the way to find out the exact 
solution of our problem at hand A Ms. of the work was discovered 
by the Cuiator of the Madras Oriental Mss. Librai’y and was first 
published by Mr. R. K. Kavi in 1924 under the Daksina Bharati 
Series. It is evident from the said Ms, that it was written by 
Dandm, the author of the Kavyadarsa. There we find express men- 
tion of a certain Ramasharma as one of the friends of Dandm. 
Prof, R. K Kavi, m his paper on the “Avanti Sundari Katha of 
Dandi”, alludes to the fact that Dandin had as his friends several 
Nambiidri Brahmins of Malabar and among them was Rama- 
sarraa, the son of the militai 7 commander of the Pallavas*. 

That Rama Sharma had some Alankaia work to bs credit is 
proved by a reference made by Achafya. 

Sangha Raksita in his Subodhalankara, a Pali work on 
Rhetoric: 


g pRFifel il I II ’ 

On scrutiny we find that Acharya Sangha Raksita in this work 
closely follows Dandm’s Kavyadarsa, with this difference only that 
ms examples relate to Buddhism wherever Dandin touches the 
Bindu religion and he selects examples relating to ‘Santa Rasa’ 
wherever Dandm has erotic verses. It shows that Dandin and 
Kama Shama had identical views with regard to the Alamkara- 


All this, therefore, may safely lead us to conclude that Dandin, 
with scholars and pofts of great renown had 

aeems to keep in virwhito 

Sftt* "'list's 

i Vide Kai^aUmkara %'”ier Jl, Si. 58, 

Cal«a.®fsafp“ss id'Trana.efaoaa o£ the Second O^.f^fiat'^Conference, 



JAIADEVA-WHO IS HE? 


by 

\ 

SlDDHESHWAE HQTA, E A. A. S. YOIISH AOHARYA, 
Prmcipd, Saiashiva. Sanskrit College, Puri. 

Jayadeva is one of the most celebrated and popular poets in 
Sanskrit. His soul— steiiig compositions have inspired may 
mystics and devotees, 

It IS widely held that Jayadeva was born at Kendubilwa 
(Kenduli) on the bank of the river Ajaya in the Birbhum district of 
of Bengal, that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Vambadebi, and that 
he was the court-poet of Lakshman Sen, the Vaidya king of Bengalt 
But Mr. R. C. Majumdar and Mr. Jagatendhu Singh differ from this 
view of Bengali Historians and scholars and savants like Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Bdvin Arnold, Mr. Lassen and Mr. Peterson and main- 
tain that tradition has preserved a verse to be a part of an inscrip- 
tion according to which Jayadeva was with Gobardhan, Sarana, 
Umapati, and Kaviraj, attached to the court of one Lakshmana 
Sen.”* Mr. R. C. Majumdar adds “Each and every event of Jaya- 
deva’s life as depicted by Navaji, Chakradutta Mahipati and Ramdas 
of Orissa m their life story of Jayadeva was so to say, interwoven 
with Lord Jagannath and the Emperor of Orissa. The events can not 
be ignored as legends as claimed by some witers,” Mr, Jaga- 
bandhu Singh, a prominent pleader of Orissa, remarks, “Jayadeva 
is a poet of Orissa and was born at Kendubilwa (Kenduli) in the 
Puri district and an Oriya Brahmin.”* 

In the face of these two divergent views, one asks: Is Jaya- 
deva a court-poet of Lakshmana Sen, the Vaidya king of Bengal or 
of the Utkal Kings? 

Madala Panji (Palm-leaf records), the Orissan Chronicle, pro- 
vides concrete records of Lord Jagannath and Ekajata-Kamadeva 
who was a Vaishaba and reigned from 1144 to 1150 A.D.‘ and never 
took his daily food without hearing musical notes of Gitagovinda*. 
King Ekajata Kamdeva became a favourite disciple of Jayadeva 
and built temples to encourage the Vaisnaba cult in his own king- 
dom particularly at Madhupur Patana situated in the Chudangasahi 
of Pun’ city. He is more connected with many valuable gifts to 
Vaisnabas, as, this fact m revealed from the copper-plate grants dis- 
covered at Pur and Kradupatana.* These facts clearly bear test!- 

1 Dr M. K. a( 5 oj/S. £^ory of Cbsaal Sanaktit Literature p 337. 

2 Gobaidhaoaechs \ .larano jayadeva uioapatiii, Kabirajascha ratnaoisanibitoii 
laksfainansi)« i.,ha‘’Birabhun]a BiiBJana and Bachapallabayatyuroapatiha* 
rah sandarfafes;’ Jigiram, «ic Gitagovmda 

3 Prach\i Utkal of Jagabacdhu p 58 

4 . Eiaja bada Vaiimb acharana kalcMidahpanji (Published). 

5 Rccoids £iom Madala Panji (Uopidjlished). 

0. P Banerjee’j History of Onssa. p. 25J. 
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moiivto the popularity of Jayadeva both as a poet and as a religious 
guru of King Kandaewa (1144-1160). 

Moreover the work "Avinabagitagovinda of Rajaraja II 
(115-1154 A D ) alias Purusottaraa Deva, also known as Madan 
Mohan, it is believed, was mtooduced by Purusottaraa Deva in place 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda because Jayadeva has m his Dasavatara- 
stotra regarded Buddha as an incarnation of Yishna. Balarama, 
Achyutananda Pratapa and other literary giants invoked Lord 
Jagannath as a Buddha as the notion was exbemely popular among 
the followers and supporters of Bajrajana School of Orissan Yais- 
navism. Jayadeva was disliked by the Brahmins and other Saivites 
of the period for regarding Buddha as an avatar of Han, so Abhi- 
navagitagovinda was sung in the Jagannath temple out of dire 
■necessity to satisfy some sections of the people of Orissa; but such 
an action wounded the inner sentiments of Yaisnavas of the fame 
and there was agitation against this innovation with a demand 
for reciting Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda before the Lord Jagannath. 
This struggle ended with compromise effected by the Lord Jagan- 
nath between the king and the poet. Later, however, Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva was re-introduced in the temple as before. Ramadasa 
in his Dardhyatabhakti Rasamrta", the Nirnayasagara edition of 
(iitagovinda’ and Chandradutta in his Bhaktamala’ have narrated 
these facts As a result of the divine compromise between the two 
devotees of the Lord Jagannath, each chapter of Gitagovinda con- 
sists of a beautiful verse of the Abhinavagitagovinda of the king 
Piirusottam and this fact is again supported by Kavicharita in 


1 J 4 \adeva's Da 3 avataraatotram, Gitagovinda U, 9. 

2 Snvila ai.asa Ijachana, To graniha kali mun grahana 

Dwadisasarga panmana, Jayadevara grantha jana 
Barasagara adyc tora, Rahiba barasloka tara. 

Rajahoma ethe losa, Gamila apana uasa Dardhyatabliaktirasararta. 

j Ithani keliutt bihnitya jaraunakula ^araam, ndhaya. 

Tacliomabaii mauktikabali vuge benibhramam bibhrati. 

Tatrahladi kuciiapratyagafalayorlipsabato hastayorbyaparah purusotta 
mas) a dadatu splutam mudani sampadam Gitagovinda 

] Punarbaksiiyann tasyibachantam paramabdbhutam. 

Jayadevas)a biprasya Gitagovmdasambham. 

Ikadagitagovindatn snitua rajatihaisatah 
Nijagre ^tbapa}uwa latkabyam tadrusamebacglia 
Suayam iiitmaya bidvradbhyo dadabangyam nrupah punah. 

Adyarambbya inamcitadbei Gitagovmdanamakam 
I:’rath\atain giaytam sarberanyaiha dandabhagbbabet 
luangyapya dwitiyam ladgitagovindanamaUm 
Prakh\apa)amasa nrupah kabyam sivakrutamebacha 
Jayadevokrutou koepi najagou nnipasasanat. 


Parantu matkiuicnavam yatha tusyati Kcshabah' 
Na tatlia tivat krutcocu pankshya kriyataraiha 


Rajacha Jayadevacha je chanye tatiabei dwijah 
•^grc sihiuva kbsanam taUodbasntam swayamcbabi 
Kapatim niandire yauh sarbc rajapurasarah. CH 40 
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Marathi and Aiankarasekhara of Keshaba Mishra of the 16th Cen- 
tury A,D.\ 

From these direct evidences it is to be concluded that the Dtkal 
king, Purusottama Deva, was distinctly mentioned in the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva, who by the time has obtained high esteem as 
a court-poet of Ekajata Kamadeva.^ The salient features of poetic 
excellences of Gitagovinda which has created an epoch of the Bhakti 
cult have been enacted also in the characters and inscriptions 
granted by Kavi Narasingha, Eapilendra and Prataparudra Deva.’ 
Besides this the inscription on the leftside reveals the record of 
accepting Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda sung daily before the Lord Jagan- 
nath as a routine work after His Badasinharabesa’: and this prac- 
tice IS still observed in the Jagannath temple. 

The idea of attributing Jayadeva to the court of Lakshmana 
Sen, the Vaidya king of Vanga, by Bengali scholars and historians 
18 quite spurious on the ground that the Sakti religion was more 
powerful during his reign, People of his country were veiy much 
fond of Tantrism and as a result they observed the Agama cult 
and took Panchmakaras which later on gradually influenced the 
Vaisnavism of Bengal. To enable then the degenerated societies, 
Halayudha, the royal and learned Pandit in the court of the king 
Lakshman Sen, wrote ‘Matsya Sukta'. If Jayadeva were in the 
court of Lakshmana Sen, it would have been quite possible to men- 
tion such a learned scholar Halayudha, who influenced greatly the 
mass of Bengal ; but on the other hand neither Halayudha nor Jaya- 
deva had mentioned names of each other, though Jayadeva narrated 
much about Acharya Gobardhana, a Brahmin of Utkal. 

Gitagovinda exerted a great influence both in form and matter 
on Boy Eamauada of the IStb and 16th century A.D. as can be 
found in his Jagannathaballava Natakam ; on Banamali of the 15th 
century A.D as seen in his Knsnaliiamruta in Sanskrit (unpub- 
lished), on Jatindra Raghunalh of Puri m the 17th Century A.D. 
as in his Mukundabilasa in Sanskrit (unpublished); on Dharanid- 
hara Das and Sadanauda Kabisurya of the 17th century A.D. as 
seen in their Gitagovindas in Oriya. The Gita Govinda of Uddhaba 
Das of the 16th century A.D. and the works of other Oriya poets 
also, have been infleneed by Jayadeva. Debadurlabha Das of the 16th 
century A.D. in his Rahasyamanjari and Dinakrusna Das of 
the 17th and the 18th century A.D. in his Amrutasagara and Pindika 
Srichandana of the 17th century A.D. in bis Vasantarasa have 
greatly adopted the subject-matter, the manner of aarrafjon and 
even the sweet and sonorous language of Jayadeva's Gitagovinda. 

Sisusanlcara’s Ushabhiiasa (155S A.D.], is quite identical with 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda and displays the enchanting scenery, the 

] Prakpiatyak prutliibivrutoh parisadt prafehyatasaiDkyabatah, (mj), 
JfahanayadbhutatarJvakarkajataya wdichidya bidyamadam, 

Ye ke pyutkaJabhupatc mba sabhasambhabita panditah, 

Patram snjayadevapanditakafeistanmurdbni bmyasyau*. 

2 Prachina Gadyapadyadai-sa ed by Mr A. S. Mahanty. 

3 Vaisnavism in Oriisa pp 45 pp 43. 

1 Prachma Uikal by Jagabandhu Sm Stngh. 
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omameiital expressi'on, oDgrflomng rausia aad amorous love of 
Sadha and Rrusua with a slight diifereiice in name of the hero and 
herome as well as the mode of expression and sweet language. Usa, 
the daughter of Banasura, and Anirnddha, the grandson of Sri 
tana, M in love with each other. The vernal beauty is conducive 
to love and the melody, raga and tela of the songs are quite in keep- 
ing with the entertaining mood of the lover 

The ideas m Ushabllasa ch III, 14-20 bear a close resemblance 
to Gitagovinda Ch I 3-32. Anirndlia repented very much for hi? 
illicit amorous connection and sought pardon of Usa, and the same 
method of satisfying Eadha is accepted and narrated picturesquely 
m the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. 

Both Gitagovinda and Usabhilaea are love lyrics in praise of 
Lord Sri Krusna Love as narrated i's divme but purely sensible 
With the estrangement of lovers and that final reconcihation. Com- 
paie Usabhilase Ch. VII, 5, 15-16, 41-45 and Gitagovinda Ch, X, 3-4 
lor justification. 


The ennobling influence and overwhelming popularity of Jaya- 
deva s Gitagovinda in every nook and comer of Utkal even from 
the beginning of the 16th Century A.D. onward is thus clear. Clearly 
It must have taken at least 150 to 200 years to achieve such a level 
of popularity. 


This MMlusiu.’! IS further testified by various palmleaf mss. 
found ih different paits of Orissa along with the Bhagabatagadis 
m the houses. Bamadeba Mishra wrote a short commentary in 
Mnakrit with an attractive and true traasalation of original texts 
readings of WapoMudd, So far as 1 Iffiow another 
^ exists. Numerous Oriya poets' 
f renderings of the same volume into Oriya 
of VikI ^erks. Teople 

author of BwSf Jayadeva like Jaganaatha, the 

w a him ^R,r acquainted 

oZe al,! ?^ "sWy remarked, “We have 

*e of CM to™ « ® “y rafarenoe to any event before the 
a 0^ Banamalidasa, written 

Sahitya Panshad, is sup- 

sme could T manuscript as no other mss. of the 

S a It does not mention 

evaite which Jayadeva— not even the most interesting 

P mpeior of Onssa. A ludicrous account Jayadeva's 

• GiijjoMaj I)ham*B Das of tl« 17a .Century A,I), 

W Raiatoiiiihi Sy Bnuniabana Das of the tjth Centiay AD 

m Gi(a5„i|,(la by Mdhjtj ^ 

(d Gitagomida by Trilothan Daa of the 17th Centniy AD 
( ) itagovitida by Sadananda Kaniaiiya of the vjti\ Century AD 
? fiiwbhum Bibaraaa.-pp, djo {Foot-note^. 

18 
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alliance with the Brahmins of Utkal but not with Bengalis. This 
13 still prevalent among the Brahmins of Utkal. Bhaktamala of 
Chaadradutta describes Jayadeva’s parentage aa enumerated 
below;— 

“Jagannathapuriprante desachaihotkalabliidhe, 

Vindubllwauti khyato gramo BrahmanasanMah. 

Tatrotkale aste dwijo Jayadeva iti srutah, 

Vidyabhyasaratah santah purasottamapujakah.' 

Atha tatraiba bi^ronyo debasanneti visrutah. 

Anapatyo bahuba san Jagannathamupagatah.” 

There is a Brahmin village near Jagannath Puri" in Utkal In 
that village lived Jayadeva, ‘a practiser of Sanskrit learning and 
a devotee of the Lord Jagannath. Debasarma worship ned Him, as 
he had no issue. Lord Jagannath was satisfied witl Debasarma 
and granted a son who is no other than Jayadeva. Bindubilwa is 
a corrupted form of Kendubilwa as 'K’ is pronounced as “B” which 
13 very common with the Mithila people due to dialectical vari’a- 
tions. 


_ In view of the above arguments ‘Jayadeva’ is imdcmbtedly an 
inhabitant of Kendubilwa of Pun district and a royal court-poet of 
Ekajata Kamadeva of Utkal. 

I 

■Purlher, many scholars have wrongly estimated that Jayadeva 
took his theme for Gitagovinda from the Bhagabata Purana and 
Basanteasa described in Gitagovinda is purely done by the meet- 
mgs of Sri Krishna and popi just after the death of Dantavaktra. 
aaa-LiIa as described in Gitagovinda is not connected with the 
autum as in Phagabata Purana, but interhnged with the vernal 
season of Erahmavaivarta Purana, as described below: 

"Easost^bam mahatramyam sarbesam harsabardhanam; 

Puniaedandrodaye naktem basante rasamandale. Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana. Ch. XIV. 

Ek^dasriharivaktam banam brundabanam yayau. 

Suhhesuklatrayodashyam purachandrodaye tnadhau; 

Yudhikamadhabikuadamalatipuspabayuna. 

Vasitem kalanadena madhupanam manoharam. Ibid Krs- 
najammostaba, Ch. XX. 


for Jayadeva’s Easa-Lila lasted 

m ® of Sataras‘'a3 described 

> ' ^ I ! 

Navaji of Gowalior has spoken of Utal as Javadeva’s birti, 
country,, Mahipati of Mahari^taa in hrVaMXnesS 
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uttered in connection with Gitegovinda; as he has said, “Gitago- 
?inda marks the transitional stage between pure lyric and pure 
drama-a lyrical drama, which though dating from the 12th Century 
A.D. is the earlier literary specimen of a primitive type of play 
that still survives in Bengal and must have preceded tiie regular 
dramas”. This conclusion is now untenable and baseless; as from 
the internal and external evidences, it assures us that Gitagovinda 
deals with the last stage of .sportive and encircling dance (Rasalila) 
and Piyushalahari is an introduction to Gitagovinda. These two 
works originated at the Nilachaladhama (Srikshetra) and its justi- 
fication, I have mentioned only to remind, is given by these lines, 
“0 the audience’ assembled through divine grace m the temple of 
the great Lord, who has the form of Garuda emblemmed on his 
banner ; and who is to the devotees like the moon to the Chakora 
birds and who is like the crest-jewel Nilachala, the blue mount. 
The opera party of Jayadeva', a jewel among the learned scholars, 
is ready to p^orm theatrical performances. Their dance swift 
like lightning in its graceful movements is capable of dehghtiiig the 
hearts. The graceful movement is as pleasant and limpid as the 
lustre of the moon. They are pleasing to the sight as the quick 
glances of ladies whose eyes resemble those of antelopes.” 

Eamagitagovinda, Radhakrusnabilasa and Alankarasataka are 
also attributed to Jayadeva and these works deserve the careful 
attention of research scholars. 

From the above materials it must be concluded that Jayadeva 
IS a poet of high merit in the courts of Ekajsta Kamadeva, Puru- 
sottama Deva and Anagabhima Deva, the Gajapati Kings of Utkal 
as the royal poet, and a native of Kendubilwa, near Sri Kshetra 
(Puri) in the Pun District Like Kalidas he was a poet of unsur- 
passed excellence. 


3 Aho bKagabata bhagabataianasilaraayuUiiisya nilahamauhiinandapa- 
mane jaxudadhwajasya piasade prasadamilitah samajikah (Siagemanager) 

4 Kimcha — Chiiram chanchaladianchaleb chatulaehetasi matkaimi, .. . 
Gosihi Sn Jayadebapaiiditamaneh sabartate naititmn 

Piyushalahari. <3 and 4). 



BHAaMAEI'S IWraKPEETATM OF ‘GSAHAM 
SAMIABSTI’ AND ‘BASUNA YAJETA’ 

by 

MiMMsmsAm V. A. EmswAMi Sisisi, M,A,, 

Deccan College Seseoieh Institute, 

POONA 

It IS an accepted fact that the ekokmnkkja (nimber one) 
conveyed by the accusative case-suffix am m the word gialuim m 
‘gmlm saiwtwrsti' ia mvaltsita (not taken into account), in view 
of the fact that there are many gmlm (soma vessels) to be utilised 
ra the Soma aacrite and that all those graks are to be consecrated 
by the soomorga (deansnig by the cloth dmpaiiitm), but the same 
number conveyed by the instrument suffix tia in the word gasm 
in ‘pesm mek' is mtulsifa (taken into account). What is the 
criterion by which one can understand that the naaber conveyed 
by the case-suffixes is to be taken into account or nott 

Mimamsakas explain m gnkikfwikilmmih (HI i) that if 
ekUorsaakhija is malsia in grdkam mmmrsti the lallaoy of 
I'dytbkeia would arise by taking graha and ettva as two separate 
vddesgas (chief objects) in relation to wnmrga enjoined by the 
injunction. Generally the bhauaiio to which all other objette are to 
be related is ekc-kmak (possessing one kma, or iddesya) and 
when it is explained as possessing two karmas-praha and etatua-, 
as explained by the two separate words, gntim and elm, which 
cannot be mutually associated as being kmks, there would arise 
mgamM (sentence-split) as gnhmu smmmti and ekm sow- 
Morsti. To avoid this, ekaka is described as aviudsita. 


This explanation is based on the assumption that the injunc- 
tion gram smmrsU is only a gmMi in the sense that only 
the saimoTgi 15 to be enjoined in relation to gmlia which is already 
enjoined by another injunction ‘grakir jiffioti' as the accessory of 
he faoma sacri&e Here eWw sankhtja belongs to the uddem, 
the chief object, and if the attribute like sankbja are taken into 
mat, they should be specificaliy mentioned as given above. This 
wigabhcdc But in the instance 
™ n the accessory of wm, the 

Here it 
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It is also said that the stinkhyti and the linga would be DiiMksitd 
in those instances when they are needed as the accessories of the 
chief object and that they would be avimkdta when there is no' 
need {akanksa) for the. In the instances cited above, there is 
in the instance ‘pasum yajeta’ there is akmksa for the sankkja be- 
cause without it the conception of posB would not be complete while 
m the instance ‘graham sammarstf it is not needed since the graka 
IS already known as possessing bakutva in its utpattivakya (vide 
Mimamsakatistubha I.iii.3. p, 52). 

The sme conclusion is explained by the grammarians, chiefly 
by Bhartrhari, In the MkmnMm of the third kanda of his 
Vakyapaiiya, he incidentally discusses this point rather very ela- 
borately and it is very mtoresting to note how he comes to the same 
conclusion by the same arguments and by his own ways of inter- 
pretation. 

He first speaks of sankhya, kramatm etc. conveyed by the case- 
suffixes being intended for sabdasamsicara or being avivaksita: for 
this he accepts Mma on those suffixes. So says he;— 

Laksana sabdasamskare vyaparah karyasiddhaye/ 
sankhyakarmadisaktinam srutisamye ‘pi drsyate // 111.50. 

He observes that the sankhya, kantian etc., are conveyed by 
one and the same suffix, sndmmye’p, yet they are only for saida- 
samskara and so amvaksifa in view of the fact they are eithei’ in 
conflict with the sankhya already known or cannot be karmm or 
uidesya. In the example 'graham sammarslf ekatm is avivaksita 
because the grahas are known in their utpalkvakya as associated 
with hahnka by the injunction ‘grahair jukoti’ or by the injunction 
•mva dasa va grahan grhidyat' which specifically mention the 
sankkya, navaiva or dasatva. And the injunction ‘graham sam- 
■marsti’ is only a gum-mdhi enjoining the guna, viz., sammarga to 
the grahas already known. So this injunction has no authority to 
speak of anything in reference to the sankhya already known or 
enjoined by the viyatk-mdhi. The reference by the word graham 
m singular number is to be interpreted by laksana either as avk 
vaksik or meaning bahutva such as navatva or dmtm. 

In the instance ‘salctm ]uhotf the karmtva conveyed by the 
accusative is again avivaksita smce saktu cannot be the karman or 
the uddesya ot the noma'; on the othei- hand homo is the karma or 
iiddesya or saktu. Though karmatva in the sense of iysttatmatvu 
can be interpreted as the best desired object as the ehitf accessory 
of ko/na it cannot be the karman of homu; it so, nothing would come 
cut from saktu if it is consecrated by homa since it would be reduced 
to ashes by hama. If on the other hand saktu is taken to be 
accessory ot homa then at least some adrstayhala can be expected 
from the homa to be produced in the yajamana, on the authority of 
the injunction and saUns will have their best utility m the hama 
"ince /lomtt-isprafeepa— Mowed by tyaga of the oblation to the 
y m question. So it is said that the karmatva conveyed by the 
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by lakma. 


On the contrary to these two, m the instances ‘pmm ya^jeta 
and ‘mimi mhanii’ the ehatvorsmikhijc, conveyed by the instru- 
mental suffix M in pastm and the karmatva conveyed by the 
accusative m mhin are vwahita,; in the foimer it belongs to the 
iitpittmbja ot pcsv; when the pdsn is first enjoined as the acces- 
sory of the am it is SM known by the instrumental singular as 
associated with the immtm-Unk and with the ehtvQrsmkhya 
and it is not m opposition with any other saiMya as m the case 
of prate, And the enjoining and the conception of a drmjo, as an 
accessory will not be with out its assciation with a karate, sunkiii/a, 
linga etc, So whatever things are known from the word pmm are 
to be taken as enjoined and mvithsita Hence the rule: UpadeyOr 
gata sankkja maksita. Similarly m the injunction ‘mhn mhmh' 
the hmatm is viwksik since it is known already as a pmkrti- 
diavya of the mam oblation pnndasa. m the dareapmimnsa. sacri- 
fice by the injunction ‘mhibhir yajetn'. 


If mkkyn is however conveyed by a separate stem like ete, 
M etc,, then it is maksita, since it is done by a separate effort. 
In the example 'km caturbUr abknm aiatk’ the word catwlUh 
enjoins the catustvcrsankhya in refei'ence to the mantras and so 
it 13 maksita, It therefore means that all the four mantras com- 
bined are to be utilised in the abhriadana. But in the example 
'gasycbkaym havk artim mcaet aindrm pmmravm 
adwmi mulct', the words iMagan and kavih are taken in the 
sense of a group of oblations and so the sense of abbaya (both) is 
not vmksita, since even when one of the two oblations is lost the 
group can be said to be lost. 


Here the Mimamsakas explain mkyabheda fallacy if ubhaya 
is vivalcsik as the attribute of tems, since both of them {nbhmjam 
and havili) being kanlas cannot be mutually related, as being the 
qualifier of the other unless it is found in a compound like asmb/ii- 
dlanim' (vide P M VI), 

Prom what has been said, it can be said that m instances where 
sank/ii/tt is conveyed by the case-suffix, it is vivaksita if two condi- 
tions are found: (i) pmam aikjmiatmio—A is not already Imown 
or enjoined by any other injunction, and (ii) apndhamtvaritr- 
state of not being a chief object or vMesya in the injunction, This 
is what is emphasized by Bhartrhan in the following lines: 


vajet pasunety atra samskarasyapi samhave/ 
vathajatis tathaikatvam sadhanatvena gamyate // 111,55 // 
anyabavihitasyaiva sa vidhih prathamam pasoh/ 
knyayam angabhavas ca tathaitat syat vivaksitem-// 111,57 //_ 


seoJ a gmviihi in 

rtf™ of the saeri 

Ee the ® ‘>“5' other mjuncti 

acre the first condition, pmam amrjmtatva, is satisfied, Agai 
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this injunction, the yaga is the uMesya of the bhamna and jjosii 
is only a sadhana or karam; it is apradham in relation to the 
uddesya, namely, yaga; so the second condition, apradhamiva, is 
also found. So the mkhya conveyed by the ehvacam in the word 
Jim is vivatita. Here Mimamsakas say that the tpadewyagator 
mkhya is vivaksita (vide VI.i ). But in the injunction gra^ 
ham sammarsti’, which enjons sammrga in relation to graka as 
uddesya which is already known or enjoined by another injunction 
‘grokair juhoW etc., these two conditions are not found, since gralm 
is uddesya; so it is pradham and it has been already enjoined or 
known as the accessory of the smoryaga by another injunction, So 
there is no pumm ^ ainatatm. Here the sankhya conveyed by 
bakmcana is amaksita. This is what is explained by Bhartrhari 
in the karikas. 

grahas tv anyatra vihita bhinnasankhyah prthak prthak / 
prajapatya navety evamadibhedasaraanvitah // (III.B8) 
angatvena pratitanam sammarge tv anginam punah / 
nirdesam prati ya sankhya sa katham syad vivaksita // („,I 

What has been said here is based on the chief nature of the 
object [vastvriiistham arthapradhanyam), i.e., graha is the chief 
object iuddesya) of the bhavam which has sammarga enjoined as 
its own karam while the poM is the karana and therefore apror 
dhana of the bhavau which has the yaga as its pradham or uddesya, 
Bhartrahari then proceeds to explain the pradhanya and apn- 
dimya as known from the saida. He considers what is newly en- 
joined by an injunction is pradham and what is known as the 
uddesya and bhavam, (as it has already been known by some other 
injunction) is apvdham. He says.— 

apurvasya vidheyatvat pradhanyam avasiyate 7 
vihitasya pararthatvat jneyabhavah pratiyate '// (111.69.) 

. In ‘pasmayajeW pasn is viMeya and is, newly enjoined as the 
karam of the yaga and here it is pradkam and its smkhya is 
vivaksita. But in 'grahan sammrsW, sammrsti’, is miheya and 
gnha is already known and as such uddesya, and its sankhya is 
avmksdfa. This is explained in the karika:— 

sammargasya vidheyatvad anyatra vihite grahe / 

vidhivakye sruta sankhya laksanayam na badhyate // (111,70.) 
It explains that the sankhya nine or tm enjoined by the grahot- 
patti vakya is not sublated by the eMua-mkhya in the sammarga- 
vidhi since it belongs to the uddesya and as such apradhana. So 
the ekatva-sankhya in ‘grahm sammrsti' is to taken by laksana in 
the sense of bahutva, nke or ten, as enjoined in the idpatti/vakya. 
In the instance of pasu, one and the same sankhya, ekatva is known 
by its utpatti-vakya, even if ‘pasma yajeta' is taken to be the 
yagoipatti-vakya. Tliis interpretation of Bhartrhari also goes in 
quite consistence with the Mimamsaka view that the updeya-gata 
sankhya is vivakska and the nddesya-gatorsankhya is avimksifa. 
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MTOafaia; gRawaias^aqiPa wia aii® aiqafii i |pii a{a;: 
w af a^ara^aRral lawg #aii; ii 

aifnqqifoi |a^ Ea?ifeTOawr ^laal Jti iff?fa(i a^g^a 
#?maga^?s^aa; ^q'a^iaa^aaiaafiipanis^ ataal i “ to 
waraia; qRsR sifts aftait m ap; sitor tratwfe; srr 
waw^a atfqaRi^ wt a§«Ri^ia^| afi(a)jttq?ar®iTafw; 

9. 3]fr. ¥ 0 . ;:'„ #, 24 

10. 3ra> H C'a, ^ 3 ). 3 
ll- sT^t, ^i, ^r, pt. 26 
12' #. SET, ?. s'liSE. 59 
13. 3?at qir. 'i.i, t3>, 39 
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'“ W IM w >73?^ W =3 aWPEPI 3I€i ” |H, 

3^1 OT; iM 3111 l^i 

3^3 Wm^3T3: ” fra(‘^) II “ #1 aifi 313 ?tT1353i TO; 3r 

^3^30 ” IB ura g^si 1 p3Fi»l 3 
f333I^ 3H#\5 ^fRFUTO: 3?!I5S3T gTOsfi FEql^fq[. 

^3 3i3#T “3 3¥3 IcR: 3#WI 331%” 

?l3 II (") II 

33lfi 3i?Ft3 331 'fefiTO 5^ TO^^ 313? 30R% WR? 
3FTO5: 1 33^ IMTOTO? WTO 315^33113 ^IwiR Rift TOI|; 
^ RTO “33 t3t?t3=33R3R R^3R3 iPRl TO; | 3 {%ir 
^31^ R|33lft rI^^RRi'” 3RHTO 3% WRRRjRPPWR 
%R33W^t: fR^ra si^R RigfR3333: 3PRITO 3lft RFI3F3- 
?fcRi%3f3 fTTOI TOl ilf3fefe3%ii;i WI 3^3 
RI3B5=R^RRqi%3 ^IWR lRRfl3I |l5: 1 

3Rra RT?5RiPJ3 3TO: 3?5WIR j!!3PTFs(R Rlg^sjIRUR- 
331^5 ?I3i^% Hlkra 5RR3('^ Wt toI ^?3TO: 
te3l^ |57{TOif%?f%.— i?R33ra R? |q% im^- 
°ik R'Rg?: 3‘TOI' 3 RllftWiR RIJRlffi | R^I%qi3lR- 

Rli: 3il|3: RW «II?3% ^f|TO ^I^Rpil 31^33 I 331 5i3^S(q 
WRRRRRR: fR^xBUMt: 331 Rnl?I3 TOW W |3i3(3 frlsflRltlR 
5RRTO 3li t: 1 — 3%3I1I3 ?R?T^ RIR3 RSI5RRI3 1% IRWI JF33-(^'’) 

14 STK ?!■ Hj 27 to 30 
15. 33, 51 ?r 35, vsf 37 
16- 1, 51- 3 v;> 5^ 24 
17 §, 51- 3. ic, #. 15 
IS. g. 51. 3 124 ?sl. 5, 6, 

19. an. 51 3 3 1!#. 25 
20- 31. 3 1 # 48 
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as!f fftaifl'OTI?! #MIW: c!I^^- 

i “’a#; gg'wtsl^ w^ps; i 'itt i 

W: tj^tir^iwl; ”?® I (“) 

i?a I wifi ^ wifi I 

3W q PW a 'f'Si«?i 7 ^ sigwi 'I# 'I ^9 mw I 
qiiiq^r^i firwiTRtg; II ?H I 

fii^^aita; ^ !iaifi|!n>r?s;a el^ii w ?jrfl- 
^Hpa^iwiiiriw; mfiaRmfqJifi’' toi^ wl" ^ffewra; 
?i¥a; t&gfiw Jifiia {i3ii ^iwpr. aisilwa^ «(r{mi^wi&i 
»is# ^ iwf WMfi 3?5sficn a?f 3rw> ^4 jui?; i w 
filrwl^ ifi'^P?;” (^ m gfe#TO3f 

i^Pia; gifq j® ^sM^^pfiaimwi wr 

aifiiFiftt ?I|?2lfia?II#!fi I 

gl^R'Tsw'ifipiRfisi nsf wiRal W; JRSiaiwiaar 
aa'ffioiT^ ?W” | ^I^iff 

^ wfi I «ifi iiiw jp^ )?aiq;” ?fi O’!?!? fira^ia; 

afeq^wq^sfi 5? >11## wffifi i?|fi cfi I 

sRiRaRKapi Pifiq^qffe ««i)I^ w^ifi 3?a^’ i^i?:ai ^tfl- 
Ji{si3r fiaig a?ar aw f Ri^ia; waifia; ^laafiwii— “aifiailq- 
WI5 1 #ai p a^gg i w la;% sifiregfi” ^ (^^) 
i^wf^ffiaisfi spi; |:a 3tafif ^ awwar w a?fi | 

aiaw fi # #1! par- 

pfirai w waa asRHi ^ irpito ii% 1 

21' 3iriu a 26^^24 
22 8i^t K, a, 84. 3 to S 

23, a^t^ir f. 90^3 13 

24. 3r3w. a.965^ 14+17 
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WR 5R aiTOIRf 

3p[I^I; Sip^fR^; W |r>. ^I^I^!: R <f!I- 

'flfFsfg I ilHlH p^l q 

ttRlI” |6(“) 3R HP ^i^R; ^^FcRRilR W 

iipai(“) m q3*nt& ^fc i m ?w- 

5R|^ i^ffR^WRr # WR JfdlW- 


qR['?i I%WR; I “2|51?raRf'^liP- 

»■ »L * . I- f\,«\ (t 

5'T5SR q^giiR imaiRiPf sJa^Rr 

^ni^R (m flR: H m\ nyi ^>1; HtWpi 

?!#-! ^ R5IR3 fflJirf ^k 

^HS'lMi Jlff5!?iR 'SI^ <T{3RtP ©I: fllRR 

ra?raa;i 


fei^i M^a “ft a aiaai^ a aaiR a m 'waii^a?;- 
qpp TO” IR— ?[q R flRW: % i%TOaaFa-ai'iiaw 
wwaNaR5#i wt ^^. HTO apwaRR’ i aait— 35- 
ll^g WPIMa^cira a'4T 

f aqraTs'a 'fsiRga” pjqiqRpl-q wifj qoiqFi F|qq; i 

ira HFFiaiqqRWa^atl 51(4; imw amra^pR: 1 
— Mta; THTO; afears^ji i 

R?K— ?iT:?iaai!pRW?#i4W#ai aaR i PiMwaaffailirai- 
?a; aiq-q 'a#fR wa'wiq'pqa Ht 'jlawi i 


25. »R. ?i. 3. 45 21 to 25 

26. stt qj. tf. 47 5SI 4 

27. 3. '51' ?r. 128 v?r 5 to 17 
88 . 3 . qi. 5. 124^^5 6 

29. 3. 51. a: 87 23. 34 

30. m, ft. M. 75 ;#. 29 
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cTf ‘w liltii q?! OT ^ 

5!^pa 3PIS?[ aiWTf^"! 

R'irW I 3% 5f ‘JT^liqaRf^^ I W; W 

q^^Rpd siraF; qw WF fi tal^IfflF- 

qFgqfel^ ^IFffi^F:?: I WF ^W^F Fi^ trfef# ^SF^FR R 
a^IF ^FFlFq?wR5W ^ SFigF'F^F^fl? W « 1 
qiS^p p^TOifei R ^^F ^Fi?^ m MiaiFi^giRTOw 
5Ft(^^) q-SFFSW JFI^iF^^iRFql; H|t f^iF^q^ot iTWiSiiFfl’ fts^IF ? 
^ira) flqiR FiFqqfqwat #^FW#”|i 

r^:5^^'-Jl4?iFIF {F^FF'Fqt ^m ^ ^tisifFI^IF- 
^ffF^F %w cgjfFqr^FF: q^^F^i qlTO qiafof ) qi«i^?iifi Fq^iH- 
#51 fe^OTIfiF FF^ffF ^ w TOKF^F^o} 5?i^ fe^Fq^'lF^ 

0!i qfe^id ^ si'iFi 5^# wstoi; q;^ % Fiq fpi; %k 

mR^mi w # I 

3F2FqftFlFqRi%[fF:— 

'fii'rriif ^w. ‘flq t flF^ V C) i#^(^^)^i??Fa” 
??FI^qiqqi«lRF q^^lF^F ?^F^F^“F IF^FfkF l^ejFFRFq; «1|- 
fI^#F tWF^'jferW EFP: % PFfeSFgfllSqJFFFfta; F 

5^wi?iq HiSaw TOssaFW wfe; ff?f^i[- 

WRlj^Fn «FqRF#!RRt II 

31. ajifF, ^t, 26 #. 24, 25 ~ ' 

32. #. ®.?r. 75q3F. 11 

33. 3it. » ?r. 75 #. 62 

34. apfl. tt ?r- 24. pi. 13, 

35 5.^i.^f,20F#. 16 
36. 5. 51 e. 20^29 
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Sis? tea MHtt: 1 W!^s{q 

MCiWT?! 3FI ^ q"M; iffit <|jq| 
3^ 5!^—“ «R: g??:, ^[^4 %R m qRR|- 

I 1# qil^ SifqRi " flf^) II ^ qR[; 

pi ^olB 3|1 ^ife^H: ^) li )ii^[%sn 

WFiRW 3^^ qntraRPtiC “ «IRsi 3 ^ I 

I al^sjqq?^'' ?S(^®) ii sr; gf 

pmRRw i- qsiRfim siraiffi ^i fli^i'RRwiRi^jpig, i 
3R ^mfqwicw#' fit 5I«R5I^ ^mm Mpl; 1 
^Fra^lt^iR K5| fl iq^R 311?^: sflWtTR): — 31^ qpR3S( ' 
^3 STR 3#!; ^'lill; I IstgRiqgS RqWfl ITOR^td^ M' 
^R^^'l; gl qW ^nRR; 3lfi^^R3TOIR q^RRlf?! 
q#!: I 'ifil^'q?Rl3 qiw^ra ^rcrriO ^■ 

1 SR '1^ ^raqii ii 

vi^imra witqqR^FtR gl ifs; ^ 

4M qqi#qqR:— wRm^ftwR sr^— w %?i3: m. 

RRR ?fRRq fefflra w^Ri Rf|3 R#iTO q#- 
siRRfiSRqi'q ^ld3|3% fl33[, I S^qRqiRfJaiqf^q; 
qi siafeiqraa: qiTO^ltg: ^?r%qB l qsRR^^tqqief ?:1- 
qp 31 i^iiqi i ®tar -Rsoiwm mqi^ii qqqg, lot 
qf ?I%I qmiqiSqR; f 1®^ ^qq: RRfR mqpqpiRqq 1 
5?^^: q.fe't^'RFliwqi, q'R ^RcSfiqqg^ aff^qiff iillilJR gji- 

^ %#fq' RqqqtdC) w ncfiFtw tFitqifeiqq q^i w<t3i 

37. S^i,ik^7=<,=®. 12. b 

38. fTT' «. 'a ^3, q^. 12, 13 

39 . |^^.,-i! ?r. s-> #. 20. 21 

40. 5- '■^'v q^. 29 

4 ! . «<n®3%«Ftf a Pffii2 HTO3 fPJ II 
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(fat: I ?fRIW ¥%' 

tl^i JIJJIfIRf: 7IW siraf q?l?a: 

snafa? tofelir aiq^iw ii 

fPi ^WRlaiwai-iRf^ifeiiTtf a ^igfeii ®- 
|qqffl5?jiki^Wf(F?^Fa :— «iT7iw^ aqqf liMfflq; Wm I ^ 
qqwR m- qiigcqfiRqS i ^qj^if; jw wRiiJrt i 
q^ptr TOiia^^Rsrawfqfa I fqw?5 =q 
fw!ji:^wqpw; # qmrai^ I m 5:q?W: 
fii[aRfq qmRipRS^iwiaj^qfi^ lT«f^^5ij.ii 

asff 5i55^wgRRft^i q![^s^'<i[ qjiiqii; ^7tati- 

i mw. i qi^waw a-q !#fl- 

p ssr 2C: i #q to 

ERa{ qfWfqi^qRwijq® ;rf mimm fill 

5tl w SRifl^ I 5113(4 <1^ ^ jwqsiiEiin^^f^l ai|il(q 

3W>itaia?a^q q^qgqaJfw 3iRnj;i RijSiqv^a pnfisa 
q5^»i: qifagpR U 

sqRiwfq q^qisina: toR tr{w: q5[q|Ji3- 

wq§a— iqqq^^qa ? qjglqaiaj 3 ^g; ^ 3iqrr§; 
qiqqlfei EqisjRKqi qqsjligrC^) ift^R^Wlisiiqig; 1 
OTSIRai af!l)l^; g^qs !iaqit(‘'^) II 

flfeWR?: Wft: ?[feqR: 3(t^ qq;^ 

%3 ^qqiTt TO qifqq; fiq^ Mti i fqa^Rl^lqkR w%- 

42. 3f4l. qj. «. i's, 23 

43. ^li)l5lll5lOT (gjpir^^ji) np^li g-rppppSST QpnQpp 

eSnjfOsjr QoimiS Qen^gj t^jillttjrjSisirJD Qjs^^ssrsir 
sSi^^fi smsmsir ^uiiS ^sw^&r Sjsra^ ^ ^^tcaar 
fimrm GprrsS siiiiSuSeir ^Ikosusk amrasfir(i^Mm 
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ita; fqqR^s^RSRRi'lli’^I II 

m wat Slim# si?n^ si^is^^morir^ 

w 5tFWiirttF Wdtra *ii'Rra(PiR3‘f^;(^^) li 

% JptilF 

KWI^ ^ ijafail fa|HI # 

nt nfRuq; II 


44, 3sil(5 tSiiPD^‘^'11'^ yiyaTirfliiJBjrii/rsif 
^irflT(yi56ir jSf^ai^^-^ 10 

45. nrjTEiiii ij5'(; i 



The Need for Revising the Muntakbab 
and editing the Naf?is 

BY 

Dr HADIIIASAN 
Prafiwr, Muslim LhmcnUp, Aligarh 

The chief source of information on the poets of Albar's 
reign is the second iialf of the third volume ot Badj iinl s 
MuiUatliahii’ h TmutAhh whereof the Persian lest, edited by 
M Aiimad, was published in Caiciitta in lb'69 and whereof an 
English iranslaliun by Sir Wolseley flaig appealed m 1925, 
Unforlunatciy the PaMaii text ha > been badly edited and con- 
tains many errors ; liiese have faithfully passed into the Engiish 
translation and have lent their weight to the errors of the 
translator. For example the half-a-do/en pages dealing wdth 
the lives of Ghaedi and K’dii conuiin the following errors ■ 


1, ‘‘ When the imperial army marched to Giijaiat ”, writes 
Bada’uri (Vol 111, np. 175 176), “ Miilla Gha/3h accompanied 
It in the earl) stages of the journey. ! i so happened that a false 
report of the death of Mul!3 Qasim-i*K3hi was spread abroad 
and when Gharah heard it. he composed the following chrono- 
gram which though fai -fetched and basetl on a false rumour is 
not without elegance ; 






^>■1 }=• yt ji o'" 


“ The wretched Kiihl left the world. 

Should you wish to know the 
dale of his death, 

Know that since he could not go , , , 

but go he was coiislramed and j'V 
‘ Qiisim-i-Kiilii went from the 
world." 


After giving llus translation Sir W. Haig adds the foot note. 
“The chronogram gives the date 984 equal to 1576-77”. 



n 


Apparently Sir Wolseley has been guided by Pien who says in 
his Catalogue of Fersian Mss. m the British Museum p, 736; 
“AchronogramforA.H, 984 given in the Ri^adu’sh-Shiiarn 
f. 384, viz. (jU:. j| is stated by Bada’uni, Vol. Ill, 

p. 172 to have been composed by Ghazali on a false nimour 
of the poet’s death.” It never occurred to Rien and Haig, 
however, that as Ghazali died in Abmadabad on Friday night, 
27 Rajab, 980 A.H. {Mmtakkib, Vol. Ill, pp. 170-171) how 
could he have composed a chronogram which gives 985 A.H, 
as the date of the current year? This glaring anachronism 
follows in the wake of a pretty chronogram which even a poet- 
lam-eate cannot always produce, for apart from the jlay on 
the words sjSsj ‘ poor ’ and jLli ‘ inevitably there is also a 
pun on the two mcliSrs in the third hemistich for the first 
nscto means ‘inevitably ’and the second nachar (since mli 
and bi are interchangeable, for example niitars, bitars ; 
(ff ^ ) (/F ij! ’ bipatwa tjjjh , is identical 
with bi meaning ‘without four’, Therefore, 

GhazSli’s chronogram contains in addition to punning the 
‘device of subtraction’ known as thes^j^S «/»i.oand its 
correct translation is : 

Poor Kahi left the world. If you require the date of his 
death 

Then, since he left inevitably, is: “Without four, 
Qasim-i-Kahi left the world ” 

In other words, the third and fourth hemistichs are inter- 
linked and the date of the clmonogram is : Qasira-i-Kahi left 
the world jl (equal to 984) without or minus 

four i.e. 984-4=980, This hemistich of original beauty was 
afterwards borrowed by a Mughal poet in his chronogram on 
Faydi’s death cited by Bada’uni, Muntakhab, Vol, III, text, 
p. 301 : 

“ Since he left inevitably, the date b ia j jW b jj 

of death is: “Without four, / 

' heisforeverinfire,” /d) J J'- 
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Here again the two hemistichs are interlinked . “He is for- 
ever in fire ” is equal to 1008; and 1008 without four is equal 
to 1004 The editor of Bada’uni’s text, however, gives the 
reading ■ , UJ 1 eJ la. ; and Sir W Haig produces the transla- 
tion, p. 415; 

‘‘ Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but 
that 

The date of his death should be found in the words ; 
‘ He IS for ever in fire.” 


And as is equal to 1007, Sir Wolseley adds 

the foot-note “ Three years in excess.” Actually, however, 
theie IS no excess because _,UJ ! eJ W which does not even 
permit the hemistich to scan, is a textual error for J liXlU, 
1008 and jU b is ‘ minus four ’—giving the correct date of 
Fay^i’s death, 1004. 


2. Though Kahi was a mystic and though mystics are 
asked to die before they die, he so intensely resented the death 
forced upon him that to requote Bada’uni ; “ He composed a 
chronogram on the death of Ghazali by way of revenge and 
a second one by way of atonement.” The vindictive chrono- 
gram is • 


Last mght, Ghazali, that accur- 
sed dog, drunk and polluted 
went to tell 




Kahi wrote the chronogram of his 
death . “ a vile heretic left the 
world” [980] 


t/jbj JU 


An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth-and a prema- 
ture obituary notice for a premature obituary notice. But the 
false notice proved correct for Ghazali died suddenly at 
Ahmadabad on 27 Rajah 980 A.H and was buried in the 
Sarkhej royal cemetery of that city. Thereupon. Kahi wrote 
ny way of atonement. 



IV 


Ghazali was a treasure-house , 1 1 . 

of meaning ; his burial- ■■ ^ ^ 

place is the pure earth of ‘^"'1 '-f 1;. i-r" W 

Sarkij 

The date of his death with the , ,, „ 
difference of only one year J™ J" 

is: "Ahmadabad and the ^u.( 
earth of Sarldj.” 


‘ Ahmadabad and the earth of Sarkij ’ 
gives 981 and 981 with the difference of one year is 980. The 
printed edition however gives a eorrupt reading, which Sir W. 
Haig (translation, Vol. Ill, p. 241) renders as follows into 
English . 

“Ghazali was a treasure- , i i. • .f 
house of hidden meaning: J •s 

his lesting-place is the i_fU 

pure earth of Sarkej. 


The date of his death, with the 
difference of one year only, is 
given by the words: “Ahma- 
dabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.” 


JL lJT.J iSo 
V_^wl ^ sb|aA.!^l 


And then he adds the foot-note . “ This chronogram is 
entirely wrong. Both the text and the Mss. have ‘ Sarganj’ for 
‘ Sarkhej ’, and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which, if 
adopted, gives the date 1021 . If the current name of the place, 
Sarkhej, be substituted we get the date 986— still six years 
^'jng. ” Sir W. Haig has not noticed that is a textual 

four /?’" t!^ ^ Sarkij is the Persianized from of 

afterwaroAlfi.^Aif^^llby^'^jl^ JL i_1j. should read as: 
Faydi’s death cited by Therefore the chronogram is not only 
p. 301 ; y extremely fine and pretty i . 


“ Since he teft the Persianization of Hindi 

of eat is following corrupt text and translation 
he IS for ever li 
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of a satire maliciously ascnbed to IGhi (text, Muntakhah, 
Vol III, PP 199-200 and English translation, Vol III, 
pp 276-277) ■ 

Shaykh Hasan, the little decree- ^ 

writer, with his poisoned pen 
spreads on all sides false news *'"' J J 
and slandeious whispers. 

The babbling dolt has been sCj ut- 

struck on the head with a 
jnallet ' there is no need to 
answer his foolish chatter 

The word y is an obvious error for j y y and though 
in Persian ukk. is a mallet and uik. is ‘ to slap the word 
here is the Hindi jhak, ‘nonsense’, and as the Hindi 
b jU mama isthePeisianaadaHyjtij , IjjU {jakk 
mmn) ‘ to talk nonsense ’ has been Persianized into j u/=. 
jak zadan. So the emended reading and translation is • 

Shaykh Hasan is an uncouth 
prattler— and his excessive and ^ 

meaningless chatter (goes on) j 

That fool of a chatterer has 
been talking nonsense, and 
no reply is the only reply to wb|ysl 
his nonsense, 

4. When the verses are enigmatic and when the translator 
writes (English translation, Vol, lU, p. 244). ‘‘I have not 
attempted to solve either this enigma or the next ”, how can 
the translation be correct’ Here are the specimens unsolved 
by Haig' both of them are by Kahi. On Allah. Either. 

None is aware of His existence, .err „ , 
eternally He has been ; there ’ ^ 

is no lunit to Him. '‘■J ' H lU 1 dji 



Or. 

None is aware of His existence; 
eternally He has been (the ^ 

formula beginning with) li T* 

where of the end is id(i.e. 

Jl( jl| J 1 ,11) ; there is no 
God but God. 

On the Prophet. Either. 

Ever since I told the path of the |s»lwj| 

Religious Law, I have drawn a ' 

line between Prophet and ft jl 

Muhammad. 

Or. 

Ever since I told the path of the i;<i i ^ .yj, tj h 
Religious Law, 1 have aligned my- 
self with the Prophet Muhaminad. j s j I 

5. Kalii had compared himself to Naw3’i and Ghazah to 
Jami whereupon the poet Bayadi had said {Muntakhab, text, 
Vol.m,p.l95); 

Kahi and Ghazali, those Jim J ^ s i J 1 )i ^ It 
two drunken fools have 

slandered Jam! and j ..s’’ ' J is-'”' j ^ 

Nawa’i, 

There has been nobody if.; yUi! /.e y’ 

like them in the ' ., 

world; What a man 
of straw is Straw and 
what a dog is Gha- 
zali! 

SitW. Haig identifies this Nawa’i (English translation 
Yol. HI, p. 271, n. 3) with Mir Muhaminad tof Nawa’i, a 
minor poet of Akbar’s Court, whereas he is the famous contem- 
porary of Jami, the poet and premier Mir ' Ah ^ir Nawa’i 
of Herat. 
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It will be noticed that it is the best verses which have 
suffered most at the hands of the Persian editor and the Eng- 
lish translation of the Muntak)^. In a qasidah of 31 verses 
of Khwajah Hnsayn Marwh the first hemistich of each couplet 
should give 963 A H. the date of Akbar’s coronation, and the 
second hemistich 977 A H the date of Jahangir’s birth, for as 
Bada’uni says, the qasidah consists of chronograms throughout 
“ But this is not so ”, writes Sir W. Haig (English translation 
Vol. Ill, p. 248 foot-note). And what else could he have 
written when because of the corrupt text 15 hemistichs do not 
yield the requisite date ? The Emperor Akbar had given away 
two lakhs of tankahs equivalent to Rs. 10,000 for tbs master- 
piece and yet in the form in which it has come down to us 
SO^ofitisineorrect. As thediJVsnof Marwi has penshed 
and as the existing Mss, of the Mmial^b are no better than 
the pimted edition, I published the qasidah with my own 
emendations m my Mughal Poetry. Some of these proved 
correct; others went wrong, e g 

(977) jUa jji ^ 

(1673) J-aj ^ 1^*1 j [ 5,1 \ i 

I had suggested : (963) vj | IJ hut the 

correct form is (963) J.<!! ^ b ^ | jM ti I i — which 
IS the reading as given m the Nafs'm’l-Ma'utkr to which I 
shall now proceed. 

Prof E G. Browne rightly describes the Muniakhab as a 
mme of information. (Literary Histoiy of Pasta, Vol. IV) 

But whence does tbs mine of information derive its 
information Bada’uni begins bs account of the court poets 
of Akbar with Ghazali and he begins his account of Ghazali 
with the followmg preface (text, Vol. Ill, p 170) . 

" A full account of the poets of the reign of the Emperor i 
Akbaf is given mthe Nafd’m’l-Ma’athir, well-known 



during Ms illness and asked Mm to collect and arrange his 
poetical works. TMs he did and wrote a preface wMch is pre- 
fixed to the British Museum copy of Muhtasham’s dimn^ 

Taqi had gained wide reputation in Taikira writing and 
spent nearly the whole of Ms life in collecting material for the 
Tazkira and arranging, modilyong and adding to it. At one 
place he himself says’ 

S-* ^ 1 y* ^ ^ 1'^^ j 1 (J ^ ^ j 1 

^ 1! j ^ ^ ^ J 0^ ^2.* jh.w 1 

u_^ J ^ r^-j J 

^ ^ ^ W'wd U-' 

^j)) ^ 5^lj '-^1 li)-“ 

lS j 5 J 1*^" ^ 

He has been much admired by Ms contemporary Taqi®. 
Awhadi in these words : y y J lei [ j. / ^ 

J ij.» jLq _ SjfjJ jA.. ^iU ^ jy^] (_5^' 

J I 5 ^ 3 ~ y ^ ^ 

[j jy ^ y 

/i (/W jl j-t-" ti^ j 1 J I ! J Jtiiuijjy 

- SA- f ^ O'i ^ A(j£ j f J U j )l 

Abdul Baqi Nahavandi who was Taqi’s friend and admirer 
has consistently termed him as® =/}-^'’ 

Taqi wrote Ms Tszkira under the title of Khulasat-'td- 
Ash‘nr u Zubdatul Afkar wMch is a remarkable book ‘•' con- 


® Riee, Vol. II, p, 605. 

’ h J.. t j>_j 5 Is. which ms written in A. H 993. 
* Account of Taqi (Vide ^ As. j | yy li j-j) 

’ J Vd. in, p. 1543, 
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taming the fullest biographical details, the most copious and 
best chosen extracts (seldom less than a thousand verses and 
in all 35000 couplets), the soundest critical and the most exact 
and complete bibliographical remarks on the Peisian* “ poets ” 
It is divided into a (a) Mitqaddama (reasons for wilting the 
work), {b) [om-fasis ■ 

(li) (jCl-c (ill) jO 

(;v) (i) 

(c) Selection fiom Hazrat Ah’s diwan, [d) four Rukns . 

(1) [Mujallads 1 and 2] 54 ancient poets mainly qiisidah 
writers from the time of Subktagm to the 8th century. 

(2) [Mujallad 3] 42 ghazal writers and later qasitlah 
witters of the 8th and early 9th century. 

(3) [Mujallad 4] 49 poets of the 9th and a few of the 
10th century. 

(4) [Mujallad 5] 101 poets from the time of Sultan 
Husain to that of the author. 

and (e) a /f/ifltoiifl/ri 1 dealing with contemporaiy poets devoted 
to Kashan (two fasis, 54 poets), Isfahan (two fask, 47 poets), 
Qum (15 poets), Sawa (14 poets), Qazwin (24 poets), Gilan (18 
poets), Tabriz (34 poets), Yazd (38 poets), Shiraz (32 poets), 
Hamadan (15 poets— three lalugas, 30 poets), Ray (two fasis, 
31 poets) and Klrurasan (59 poets) with i and ri 
(selections from diwans of vanous poets without biographies), 


Sprenger, Oude Cat pp. 14—15. For the distinctive qualities of this 
hook, please see my article, Maarif, Vol 70, No 5, pp 346—48 

I, , , 'W'f' 

“ Ills divided into 12 Asis (in respect of I2tmvii)thenun)''’ 

given in the bracket is taken from Sprenger, which has ir '' 

increased when comp.ired with other Mss 



The first four Riikiis were completed in A.H. 985‘- and 
the Khaiimah was written in A.H. 993 but the author went on 
adding to it till A.H. 1016. This is the chronogram : 

Sis- 'i ^ y 'r' 

Ul^'^ J 1 j <J-h7 *■* 

‘‘ ^ ” gives 988 and by adding 5 to it we get 993 

which is the year of the completion of the Khatimah. The second 
edition of the Khatimah was prepared in A.H, 1016 and 
‘ j>j II uij 1 Ak- ‘ gives its date. 

The Mss. of the Khiilasat id Ash‘ur are scattered all over the 
world and only the following are known to us : 

1. Bland’s Ms. Lindesiana p.233 no. 312 lacking 
Riiku IV, dated 1038-39. 2. Kings of Oudh Lib,, Sprenger 
(Oude Cat, pp. 15 onwards) 8, 9. 1st Ms. containing MujaJ- 
lad iii and Khatimah and the second complete without poetical 
selections, dated 1004. 3. Ethe, India Office No. 667 lacking 
Ruku iv, dated 1038 No. 668 same as referred to by Sprenger, 
only Khatimah, dated 993. 4. Blochet lii 1242, a part of Riikii i 
only. 5. Bankipur, Ruku iii [Mujallad iv) revised by the author. 
6. Dorn 321, Ruku lii {Mujallad iv), a wrong date 933 is given, 
but certamly an old and rehable copy. 7. Rieu, Supplement 
105, introductory chapter and Mujallad I (defective at the end), 
8. Berlin 647 and 647“ , only Khatimah. 9. Ivanow, Supplement, 
932 fragment of Ruku III, 10. Rampur (Riza library) only 
Khatimah, defective at the beginning and end. 11. Patiala 
Archives, 13 poets of Rn^nuiand 47 poets of the 1st Asl of 
the Khatimah. 


' ° In the earlier edition the dedication l+t s l.a while m the later it 

is to Shah Abbas. In the Bland’s Ms. Ruku II opens with a dedication to 
Shah Abbas, but at the beginning it seems to contain no menuon of him and 
in its place we find a dedication (dated 1006) to Ibiahim Add Shah. 
'' Bland did not hold him identical with Ibrahim Add II ofBijapui 
' -1037 ; but the author of the Snhuf-i-Ibralitm thinks as such. 
* Account ot i.|ijQation is genumne Taqi’s going to India is certamly 
3 of the Majhs Ms is dedicated to Shah Abbas.) 
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In Tehran I have studied the following four Mss •— 

1. Kitabkhana-i-Majhs, No. 334 (Vol II,' pp. 195-197) 
It is the first part of the Khatimah containing 1st seven Asls 
(biographies of 200 poets) m a clear Nastahc[ hand transciibed 
by one IbnMirza Nizam Muhammad on Tuesday 23rd Rajab 
1013, as the following words clearly indicate' ^ ■ 

5tXl j Iti I I lii. ujUT [J J 1 ' — 

Cud t Cj f f Ilf 

^ I <— i ^—41* ^ ILj I j [ L-AaIiJ f ^ 

b i iJ jJJ I j, 

f- 'jt-O ! j j 

This IS proceeded by the author’s Mowing remark' ' :— 

(jjj 1 c 3«.. j L. i^JU yj yxj 1 j 1) I 

i-i'-Lji J .. jjj 

t JjC Ij t) I ^1 U:«M ^yUJ L I j js:j 

j^Cjb ,_3Ub ,111 iLf-J t _ lull j 
S ilM I j [j j I yUc (jSkJ ,csi„j >-y!jCi 

— i^le l-hLsa^ . ♦ , 

Foil. 614 ; 11. 25 ; Size 20 cm X II cm. 

2. Kitab Khana-i-Majlis, No. 982 (Muhammad Sadiq, 
cat.). It IS a very rare copy of an abridgement of the Khatimah 
made, transcribed and revised by Taqi himself in A.H. 1011 m 
Kashan as the following words appearing at the end'' 
obviously point out ; 

fol 613’' ” Ibtd seem tobepioper nameof tlie seribe 
t The words Lj-kl)) appear to be two for the word 
, Jj t . It does not 
“ p 517. 
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i L_^ L;!) (Ji I --^3-^X^ ^ _;*A^a^ J -j-l ^ (iJ lif^j -ll ! 

I j ^*^«4;s:! t ^Ic uJ^i— JS f 

liT* r'-- j I *‘y It)""'’ ’sS;-"^ ' >^3 j-ir^ 

^^uys «ui‘i ^ ^uj -tiiuus. is'j^.^j.^jj idi) ^J -45 _^m 

j -_J I j 6^s-^ ^ ^ ^ 

This note is followed by a qit'a of 11 lines in the same 
'hand, begiiming ■ 

i- I a)" -S’^ I J 

^^"“*1 'JJ->jyi3 j ^ ^ -1* J ~f' 

It IS defective at the beginning (and even m the middle) 
and opens abruptly with Muhtasham’s following line of a 
qasidah : 

-iO ^6- ij\ ) 

Je ~^-> jl 

The contents of the Ms. are these ; 

I. 1st Asl. the following ten poets of Kashan (pp. 1—206) 

(1) Muhtasham (biographymissmg)— 3eIectioiis fromhis 
qasidah and g/wrc/s-alphabetically, pp. 1—80 ; at this stage 
some foil, are missing. Only two hnes of the 1st glmsal of 
>adif‘ j ' are available w'hile theg/wzafe of radifs ' j. ’, ‘ ^,’ 

’ and ‘^’are completely missmg. (2) Haidar-i- 

Rafi'yi' “ (biography missing)— Only 23 lines from his diwan 
are quoted, beginning • (p. 8 1) 

J ^ J— jjj i jj 1 ^ >ii j I 

'jujts ^'a. i-i-lh ii...!,. (3) Mirza Hisabi, p. 82. (4) Fahffli, 

” As m tlie BiflfmwA, Muhtasham IS followed by Refiyi, it is certain 
that no other poet intervenes between them 
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p, 91 (5) TashbiiiL pp. 118—124. At this stage the Ms.-' 
!s cefcctne. p. 124 opens mrh these words ; ^ ' 

appertaifling to Ghazamfar, pp 
125—137. (I) HatiEi, p. 137- {8} Hasrati, p. 155. (9j Rizai, 
p. 175. {lOj Shoja’, p. 186. 

E Asl 11 One poet of E.fahan (pp. 20-1— 225j It opens 


with these voids ; 

3 ^ , aJ VM 


c'=J ^ 


(1) Qan Niirud Dm, p. 204. 

IE .Asl in the foflofting 5 poets Qum (pp. 225—296). 

(I) Malik, p. 225. (2) IVaiihi, p. 236. (3)AENaqi 
Kamiah, p. 248. (-t) Sham, p 270. (5) Rashid, p. 288-296. 

IV Asl IX’ ’ tvo pceis of Shiraz (pp. 296—334) 

(Ij Ghalrate, p 296, i2j Urf, p 307—334. 

V. Asl XI poets of Rax and Astrabad (pp 334-M:79) 

(Ij Qasim Beg Falati, p 334. (2; Sahabi, p. 361. (3) 
Sai^hi^^ p. 368. (4) Zuhun,p.375. (5) Aqdasi, p.4l7. (Q 
Muhammad Hashim Jlardi, p. 429. (7) Nisbati, p. 435 (8J 
Sabithi, p. 439. (9j .Aimn Zanqi, p. 4^2. (10) S>ed Muhammad 
Janiabaf. p. 445 (11) Sh. Rubai, p 461. (12) ilukhlist, p. 468. 


\E Laheqah (pp. 479—501). It c '“us thus . 


M' 






• » i -,V- f ^ » , xf iii[ 

(1) Sh. Abdus-SalSm, p. m. (2) Jaibi Beg, p. 501 

B/a 203 pai 03 T>rAths iJsftiTEir, iiis cocdudja mat no other 
?csi insneties rere 

rceJts. s EO'.tlefecd.sa: this slag;; the aithor has parposeb 
cnn'.id.iilsIV-m 

“From Nos S on » arcs hsteg ts * XD, but ths Its is not defective 
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VII. Faidaii 

(1) Mawlana Amir Muhammad Baqir with the pea- 
name Ishraq and the Ms. finishes on p. 517. 

3. Dr, Bayani, Idtab Khana-i-Miili (Tehran). A rare copy 
of the 1st part of the KJmtimak in the hand of the author him- 
self, as its writing is exactly the same as that of the fore- 
going one : unfortunately it is defective at the beginning and 
the end and even in the middle : the leaves are so inter-mixed 
all together as they could not be brought to their actual 
position even after many days’ efforts. However its contents 
are these 

Ml, fasl 1,®“ 15 poets ofkashan (scattered all over 
the manuscript) 

(1) Muhtasham (biography and part of selections 
missing), (2) Qazi Burhan, (3) Mir Yaqubi, (4) Jamalud Din 
Muhammad, (5) Nizam Hashimi. (6) Fahmi, (7) Ghazanfar, 
(8) Maqsud, (9) Khwaj^ Inayat, (10) Fakhri, (11) Rulaiud 
Din Masud, (12) Hasrati, (13) Rizai, (14) Shu'aib, (15) 
Jalalud Din Masud. 

fasl 2, one^^ deceased poet (defective) 

(1) Mawlana Shuja‘ 

Asl II, fasl 1, nine^^ alive poets of Isfahan (scattered). 

(1) Zamiri, (2) Mir Baqir Ishraq, (3) Tajud DinHasan, 
(4) Malik Muarraf, (5) Fikn, (6) Dai‘, (7) Durwish Ghazi, 
(8) Baba Shah, (9) Shifai. 

fasl 2, 24^® deadfoets of Isfahan (only beginning 

defective). 

2“ ZSpoetsmoreaiemcWedmthe-Ala ; n cannot be said iihetlier 
all these were actcal m the Ms, for Muhtasham is follotvedby fb here 
(without any dfeOouhde in all Mss he is followed by ■ 

SI In the aie II poets. 



(1) Talib (defective), (2) Bahari, (3) Shall Mahmud, 
(4) Mirza Ibrahim, (5) Shah Mir. (6) Sadiq, (7) Mazaqi, (8) 
Mufleh, (9) FazMah, (10) Salik,(ll) Shah Husain Saqi, (12) 
Yaqini, (13) Piri, (14) Jalaluddin Muhammad, (15) Ayati, 
(16) Wahid, (17) Muqimi, (18) Harimi, (19) Muhammad 
Qasim Bazi, (20) Firaqi, (21) Hilmi, (22) Qasmi, (23) Lawhi, 
(24) Ramzi. 

Asl III, semi^* poets of Qum (scattered). 

(1) ■ Huzuri, (2) Walihi, (3) Sultan Muhammad, (4) 
‘ Arizi, (5) Asli, (6) Ansari, (7) Wahidi. 

Asl IV, 12“' poets of Sam (scattered). 

(1) Harifi, (2) Ahdi, (3) Suzani, (4) Sarfi, (5) Mai, 
(6) Zarifi, (7) Pairawi, (8) Qudsi, (9) Bazili, (10) Kamali, (11) 
Mirki, (12) Wnsuri. 

Asl V, 13“ ® poets of Qazwm (scattered). 

(I) Ibrahim Mirza, (2) Mustafa Mirza, (3) Hasan 
Mirza, (4) Mirza Sultan, (5) Mirza Jafar, (6) Bahsi, (7) Farughi 
(8) Sharmi, (9) Durwish Kaka, (10) Haji Beg, (11) Faizi, (12) 
Hairati, (13) Hatifi 

Asl VI, 14“' poets of Gilan (scattered— only 4 

missing). 

Asl VII, 30 poets of Tabiiz (only 4 missing). 

Foil. 253 ; large size ; 26 11 ; 4 columns, 

4. Kitabkhana-i-Malik No 4078. Another selection 
of the Kliatmah m which two Indian'* poets, viz. Faizi and 
Nami have been given a very prominent place. The selection 


In the -oiW there aie 16 poets 
Only two poets are missing. 

"11 poets are missing— begiBnmg and end intact, 

” In the la. there are 18 poets. 

There was no occasion for their inclusion ui the -jiU for it deal 
exclusively with the poets of Irom and not of India, 
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was made by the author himself and the Ms. under considera- 
tion though copied by an unknown scribe, has been carefully 
revised by Taqi Kashi himself. It contains the biographies and 
selections from the respective diwans of the following poets : 

(1) Faizi, (2) Amir Ma‘sum Nami Bakkari, (3) Urfi> 
(4) Ziihuri, (5) Naziri, (6) Aqdasi, (7) Jalalud Din Hasan, 
(8) Shifai, (9j Shakebi, (10) Shani, (11) Qasim Beg Halati, 
(12) Shehabi, (13) Musuin Hussain Yazdi. 

The poets are not arranged geographically, it is quite differ- 
ent from one preserved in the Majlis. Beginning ; 

I -lUi ji.jjuj 

(i) j -AL I 

^ I <Jj It-* ^ 

At the end of the Ms. we find these words in the hand 
of Taqi: 

•Xu} p ) ' ► I ^ ^ I 1 ^5 0 I 

This hand is exactly the same as that of the Mss. Nos. 2 

and 3 above. 

The following note is found on the fly-leaf in a different 
hand: jljjiSlbiy ^)Ljl|i 4 =.j sbi 

s e 1 i ^2- J..3t j| I j ] • • ■ I 

Towards the close of Shifai’s biography Taqi writes : 

.d-«) ^^4 jiUil J l/l (.5 1; yM 

^Sx,. j-b' jtix jb 3 

sij j ^iiC^ jjUJJ! j| !j 

Hi lljj jUf iU I 1 ) 

^JUJ^5 jlj-' '-il/’i) a-jl ^ 

““ One of the dots may be on the ” of the _!_<• • In some places 
'6 hare some additions in the hand of ^ Mmsetf. 
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(J T J UjI ^ li »-*J -3 'v^ 1 ij a] t^ li 

tlo '^J p, J j Y I J 

This note indicates that the author mciuded ShifaTs life 
afterwards ; but it has nothing to do with this selection for 
Shifai is already included in the second edition of the Khatimah 
with the same note (which was copied here verbatim) 

Foil. 218 ; good Nastaliq hand ; transcription before 
1014 ; 11. 27 to a page. 

The following two Mss. were not available to me till now : 

1. Dr. Abbas Iqbal Ashtiani. This copy is also in the 
hand of Taqi Kashi; but as the owner is out of Iran I am 
unable to give the details. 

2. Aqa i Sadiq Ansan About this copy Dr. Sadiq Kia 
has supplied this information 

t'- *1}'^ )' ^ 1 

^ ._ 5 j I (. a) .1”^ ) 

( r Y >r b y) b jJaiiJ 
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Herulca.., etc’, llm, H. P. Sastri remarks that Kalmkmyam 
means the vehicle for protection against the wheel of destniction.* 

Ihis peculiar religious system is said to have originated out- 
side India in the fabulous country Sambkia, which is placed by 
esoma' between S’ and 50* N. Latitude beyond the river Sih or 
Jakartes, 

The Kakcakra system was inti'oduced into Central India in the 
1st half of the 10th ceutm-y and found its way into Tibet via 
Eashmir in the year 1025 AD.“ We team from Tibetan sources tliat 
the system exercised a potent influence on the religion and culture 
of Tibet. And it is extremely important to note that the beginning 
of Tile Tibetan era of counting time, coincides with the introduction 
of the Kakcakra system in Tibet. On this SchlagintoeiP writes” 
“...the readiness with which the system was received made it 
appear at once so important, that events were dated from its 
intoduction.” 

Our souixe of information about this phase of Buddhism is 
very scanty and unfoiiunately we have to depend on only one te.xt 
for our knowledge about the school. SrMmkrdwtra, a pato- 
leaf ms. preserved in the Cambridge University Librarj', is the only 
available text of the school Laghu-Kalacakra tanirmia-tika en- 
titled Vimdaprabhti is the detailed commentaiy of the above text 
These two Mss. give us some idea about the philosophy of the school. 
And nowhere do we find any statement which can substantiate 
the views expressed by Waddell and Mm. H. P. Sastri. 

The Kakcakra system lays extreme stress on the control of 
the two vital winds, Prana and Apaim. It js remarked that the 
secret of yoga is unknown even to gods and this yoga with its magic 
circles and consecrations, the universe with all its objects, and ime 
with all sorts of its divisions are situated within this body in the 
process of vital winds. 

The nature of Sri Kalaealra becomes clear from the comtien- 
tary. He is saluted here as Smyata- karuna bereft of origination 
and destruction, the unitary embodiment of loiowledge and tncwa- 
ble embraced by Prajaa (transcendent wisdom), who is both enc ow- 
ed with and bereft of forms (contents). He is the great Adi Biidiha, 
the creator of all the Buddhas, the only Lord.“ In tlie commen- 
tary there is a veiy interesting story as fo how the Brahmanic sages 
of Sambhala were converted to the systems and principles of 
Kakcakra}^ 

5 SaJtri HI iis introd to .Mad Bud., etc., by N Basu p S 

7 CiOma— J A, S B. II-iS53 P. 57. 

S Itid. g Ssnlagintufiit-Buddhism m libet> P. 4S. 

10 Bodi The Pah lit oS Boima P io 3 

11 Ray-Sans Bud. m Bunna P gl 

12 Yimala FI 1 1 

IS See the preesnt rater’s ardde in J, A. S, Vol X^TII 195,. PP* <4 
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The commentary’" explains the term Kahoakra. by showing that 
each and eveiy syllable ot the terra is endowed with a raeanmg: 

kaUia kmne smite 
klmcoa Imjotra vm 
eakant eah cittasya 
kra karat kramabandhamh. 

Thus kala is the state in which the original cause potency has been 
absoibed. This is the state oi Sumjata and this is Praim; calm, 
on the otha- hand, is the cycle of woild process and this is the 
principle of iipaya Kalacakro, therefore, signifies the absolute uni- 
fication of Prajm and upaya 

The union of Piajna and upaya occupies the most important 
place m the philosophy of Tantrie Buddhism. True knowledge of 
the union is essential before any religious practices. In the Dahni 
Vajm Panjara we find that the cardinal principles of Buddha, Dhar- 
ma. and Samgha relate to the state where the citta shines in the 
unification of Sunyata and karuna 

This Kahoakra system of Tantric Buddhism was also known to 
upper Burma in the 15th century A D The Pagon inscription of 
1442 mentions two books in Maha-Kalacakka and MahmKalacakka 
tika. This makes Dr N R. Ray think that ‘ the existence of 
Mahayana and Tantric texts in a monastic library seems at least 
to show that at one time these cults must have gained some popu- 
larity m the country.’ 



BUDDHAS ASANAM 

Ven'bb Pviiita Sahityacarya Kasgoda Dhammavmsa Thero. 

BUDDHABI SARAKAM GACCHAMI 
DHAMBIAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 
SANGHAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 
PUNAPUNA SARANAM GACCHAffl. 

Buddliasasanam buddhasasanamti kho vuccati, kissetam adhi- 
vacanam yadidam buddhasasanamti. 

So kho pana Biiddho bhagava evemaha: 

“Sabba papassa akaranam— kusalassa upasampada 
sacittapariyodapanam — etam Buddhana sasanam. 

Khanti paramara tape titikkha— nibbanam paramam 

vadanti Buddha 

nahi pabbajito parupagbati — samano boti param vihe- 

. thayanto. 

Anupavado anupaghato patimokkheca samvaro 
mattannuta ca bhattasmim pantham ca sayanasanam 
adhicitte ca ayogo etam Buddhauasasanam” iti. 

Buddhasasanam satthusasanam brahmacanyam dhammavinayo 
iccevamadim ekatthani anatthantarani vevacanamti tipitakagan- 
thanusarena nayate. 

Padavibhagato kho pana buddhassa buddhanam va sasanam 
buddhasasanamti attho labbhateva 

Ye kho pana dukkham dukkhasamudayam dukkhanirodham 
dukkhamrodhagaminim ea patipadam samma sayamavabiijjhimsu te 
Buddha nama Seyyathidam; Dipatikaradayo Vipassi Sikhi Ves- 
sabhu Kakusandho Konagamano Kassapo Gotamo ca amhakam 
bhagava araham samma-sambnddho. 

Sabbeva kho pana ete sammasambuddha Jampudipe eva patara- 
hamsuti tipitakaganthesu dissati ' Tasma bnddhasasanamapi Jam- 
biiddipikamiti kimettha vattabbamatthi. 

Na kevalam ete eva atha ca kho annepi bahavo sattharo ssm- 
buddha sabbannuno sabbadassavinoti patijanamanapi Jambudipe 
tada tada paturahesum, dhammam ca desesiim, sasanam ca patittha- 
pesumeva, tadattham savake ca upanesumapi yinesumapi ca 

Amhakam kho pana bhagavato kalepi tadisa bahavo satthpo 
ahesum. Tesu Purana-kassapadayo cha sattaro tesam vada ca tipi- 
takaganthesu tattha tattha yebhuyyena samdissanti. 

Tesam kho pana sattharanam amhakampi ea Gotamassa sa^ 
thuno vadesu dhammesu sasanesu kidisam nanakaranam ahosin 
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Dpaii'Suttadihi smma awbhavateu Seyyathapi nma mvam diis- 
siiyiigam tangakliliaina'nuva aKouaaUiumam ca vimjjaaals.lcli<i- 
mam ca evameva KQO toagavato vado aianato bammaaamouciunassa 
ransahubamoeeva pandiUBam no baianam antijogalUi.namo ca 
vimajjanaldihamo ca. 

Bliagavata eva kho sammasambhuddhena “vimamsakena bhik- 
ltha?e BjiiJcknuna paraasa cetoparjyayam ajanantena flvisu dliam- 
mesii samaiineaicabBo” iccevatnaaina Dnagavati sainma-samDudana- 
tm duamme sraiUciJatatam sangJie ca siipatJpanuatdffi uddissa vi- 
maniatva anamma-samannesanaya samannesim eva saddhatabba- 
tani pasiditabbam iti v uttaimti Vimamsakasuttadisu sgacchateva. 

Anguctaraaikaye Kalarnasuttepi kho bhagava evamaha: "fidu 
tumbe iialama, ma anussavena, ma parampaiaya, ma itiku'aya, ma 
pitakasampadanena, ma takkaiietu, ma nayabetu, ma altaiapaiivi' 
lakkena, ma dittbmijjhanakkbanBiya, ma babbaiupaUya, laa sa- 
maiio no garuti. Yada tumlie Kalama, attanava janeyyatlia: line 
dbamnia ajfusai, ime dhamma savajja, ime dbamma wnnayaraliita, 
ime dhamma samatta oamadinna ahitaya diiklclmya samvattantiti, 
atha tumhe Kalama, pajaJieyyatha' 

“lada tuznhe, Kalama, attanava janeyyatha; ‘Ime dhmma kusa- 
la, ime dhamma anavajja, ime dhamma vinnuppasattlia, ime dham- 
ma samatta samadmna bitaya sukhaya samvattanti’ti, atba tumlie 
Kalama, upasampajja vihareyyatha.” 

Sallekhasuttadisupi anekesu thanesu bhagava evamaha; “Iti 
kho Cunda, desito maya sallekhapariyayo, desito eittuppadaganyayo, 
desito paiikkamanapai'iyaye, desito upaii-bhavapaiiyayo Yam 
kho Cunda, aatthara karaniyam aavakanam hitesma aniikampakena 
aaiiimpasi upadaya, katam vo tam maya. Etani Cunda, rukkha- 
mulam, eiani sunnagaram jbayatha Cunda, ma pamadattha, ma 
paccha vippatisarino ahuvattha Ayam vo amhakam anusasaniti," 

Pamibbanamancake yamakasalanamantare sayamanopi kho 
bhagava bhikkbu etadavoca; “Siya kho pana bhikkhave ekabhilc- 
khussapi kankha va vimati va buddhe va dhamme va sanghe va magge 
va patipadaya va, pucdiatha bhikkhave ma paccha vippabsanao 
ahuvattha 'samrankhibhuto no sattha ahosi nasakkhim bhagavantam 
saimnukha patjpucchitiim’ti” 

Tam kho pana tathagatassa sasanam gambhiram diiddasam 
duianubodham santam panitam atakkavacaiam mpimani pandita- 
vedamyam, yatia in nama idappaccayata patircasamuppado, sab- 
basamkhara samatho sabbupadhi patmissaggo tanhakkhayo virago 
Mlibanam ca avibhavissati. 

Yam hi bhagava aniittai’am sammasambodhim abhisani- 
bujjhitva- 

“Anekajati samsaraia — ^sandhavissam anibbisam 
gahakarakam gavesanto— dukkha Uati pimappunam 
Gahakaiaka dilthosi— puna gehanJ na kahasi 
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sabba te phasuka bhagga— gahakutum visamkMtam 

visamkhara gatam cittam— tanhanam khayamajjhaga” ti va 

“Yadahave patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

athassa kankha vapayanti sabba 

yato pajanati sahetudhammam 

“Yada have patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

athassa kankha vapayanti saba 

yato khayam' paccayanam avedi 

"Yada have patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

vidhupayam titthati marasenam 

suriyova obhasayamantalikkham”ti va 

pathama buddhavacanam aha, yam kho pana parinibbanakale— 
"Handadani bhikkhave amantayami vo, vayadhamma samkhara 
appamadena sampadetha” ti pacchima buddhavacaliamaha. Yam 
ea kho pana tesam ubhinnamantare pameacattalisavassani devama- 
pii^sadinam atthaya hitaya sukhaya ca savakanam vinayaya ca 
dfia-v J.Dhammavinayavasena duvi'dham, pitakavasena tividham, 
angavasenanavavidham, dhammaMchandhavasena caturasitisahas- 
aavidham tarn sabbam buddhasasanam nama. 

Tasmim kho pana buddhasasane attha acchariya abbhutadh- 
amma vattantiti bhagavata vuttam. Katame attha? 

Anupubbasikkha anupubbakiriya anupubbapatipada nayata- 
keneva anna pativedho, ayam pathamo. 

Yam bhagavata savakanam sikkhapadam pannattain tarn tassa 
savaka jivitahetupi natikkamanti, ayam dutiyo, 

Yo so puggalo dussilo papadhammo paticchanna kammanto 
assama'no samanapatinno na tena sangho samvasati, atha kho nam 
khippameva sannipatitva ukhipati, kincapi so hoti majjhe sang- 
hassa nisinno atha kho so arakava samghamha sangho ca tena, ayam 
tatiyo, 

Cattaropime kanna khattiya brahmana vessa sudds tathagat- 
appavedite dhammavinaye agarasma anagariyam pabbajitva jah- 
anti purimani nam'agottani samana sakyaputtiyatveva sainkham 
gacchanti, ayam catuttho, 

\ 

Bahucepi bhikkhu anupadisesaya nibbanadhatuya parinib- 
bayanti na tena nibbanadhatuya unattam purattam va paniiayati, 
ayam pancam o, 

Seyyathapi kho mahasamuddo ekai-aso lonaraso evameva kho 
idam buddhasasanam ekarssam vimuttixasam, ayam chattho, 
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Banhuni kho pana buddhasasane ratanani yatanti seyysthi- 
dam" cattan satipatthanam cattari samraappadhanani cattaro 
iddhipada panchindriyana panchabalaiu sattabojjhanga ariyo atthan- 
gilco maggo, ayam sattamo. 

Buddliasasanam kfio pamdam mahatam bhutanam avaso tat- 
rime mahabliuta: sotapanao sotapattiphala sacchikinyaya pab- 
paimo sakadagami skadagamiphala sacchikinyaya patipanno 
anagaim aiiagamiphala sacchikinyaya patipanno araha arahatta- 
phada sacchikinyaya patnpamo ayam atthamo, 

Ime kho attha acchanya abbhatadhamma tasmim buddha- 
sasane sanivattann ye disya bhikkhu tattha abhiiamanti yathariva 
mahaaumudde asiira. 

Ye sayameva dhammam avafaujjhimsupi avabujjhissantipi tepi 
tathagata dhammassamino dhammameva acanyatthane thapatva 
sakkatva gauikatva viharimsu ceva viharissanti cati Samyattagame 
agaechati. 

Bhaagavato kho pana Uruvelayam viharato najja Neranjaraya 
tire Ajapala nigrodhe pathamabhisatnbnddbassa evam cetaso paii- 
vitafcko udapadi: dukkbam kho agaravo viharati appatisso, kan- 
nuklcvaham samanam va biahmanam va sakkatva garukatva up- 
anisaaya vihieyyanti Atha kho bhagavato etadahosr yassa ca kho 
pana apanpunnassa siiakfchandhassa saniadhikkiiandhassa pannak- 
khandhassa vimuttikkhandhassa vibuttinaiiadassanakkhandhassa 
ca paripuriya annam samanam va brahmanam va sakkatva garu- 
katva upanissaya vihaieyyam na kho panaham passami sadevaka 
loke iamarake aabbiahmake sassamanabrahmaniyapajaya sadeva- 
manu^saya attana silasampannataram va samadhisampannata- 
ram va pannasampannataiam va vimuttisampannataiam va vimut- 
tinanadassanasampannataram va annam samanam va brahmanam 
va yamaham sakkatva gaiukatva upanissaya vihareyyara, yannuna- 
ham yvayam dhammo maya abhisambuddhe tameva dhammam 
sakkatva garukatva vihareyyanti. 


Brahampi kho Sahampati bhagavato cetasa ceto paiivitakka- 
mannaya bhagavato purato patubhavitva etadanumodi “evametam 
bhapva, evametam sugata, yepi te bhante ahesum atiiamaddhanam 
aiahanto sammasambuddha tepi bhagavanto dhammanneva sak- 
Icatva garukatva upanissaya Wharimsn, yepi te bhante, bhavigsanti 
anagatamaddhanani araha'nto sammasambuddha tepi bhagavanto 
dhammannneva sakkatva garukatva upanissaya viharissanti, bha- 
gavapi bhante, etarahi araham sammasambuddho dhammanneva 
saKKatva garukatva upanissaya viharatu’ ti 


Na kho bhagava sakam sasanam dhammavinayam paturaka- 
seva atha ca kho yatha tam addhamyam assa ciratthitikam bahui- 
pahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya hitava suk- 

karaniyam sabbam aka- 

hlLo V.nihf f yavadeva sasanassa cirat- 

tnitiya kattabbain karaniyam na nitthamagamasi 

15 
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Yada klio bhagava Umvekyam viharati lajja Neranjarava me 
Ajapalanigrod’ne pathamabhisambuddho, atha kbo maro papima 
yen?, bhagava tenupasamkami. Upasamkamitva bhagavantam etada- 
voea “Parmibbatu’dani bbante, bhagava, parimbbatii sugato, pannib- 
banaialo’dani bhante, bhagavato” ti, Atha kho bhapva maram 
papimantam etadavoea: “Na tavaham papima, parinibbainssami 
yava me bhildchu bbavissanti viyatt avinita visarada batessata 
dbammadbai'a dhammanadhanimapatipaniia samieipatipanna am- 
dhammaearino sakam acariyakam nggahetva acddchissanti deses- 
santi pannapessanti patthapessanti vlvarissanti vibhajissanti iitbmi- 
karissanti uppanam pai-appavadam sahadhammena simiggahitom 
niggabitva sappatihariyam dhammaia dessessanti. Na tavaham 
papima parinibbayissami yava me bMkkhuniyo na savika bhavis- 
santi viyatta/pe/dhamam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, pari- 
nibbayissami yava me upasaka na savaka bbavissanti viyatta/pe/ 
dhammam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava 
me upasika na savika bbavissanti viyatta/pe/dbammam desessanti. 
Na tavaham papima, paiinibhayissami yava me idam brahmacan- 
yam na iddhamceva bhavissati phitanca vittharitam bahujannam 
putbubhutam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam'’ti. 


Yada i:a kho pana bhagava katabuddhakicco suHto paripunno 
Capale cetiyo viharati, sasanam sa kho bhagavato iddhamceva ahosi 
phitam ea vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutamtada maro papima 
bhagavantam upasamkamitva etadavoea: “Parimbbatudaiii bhante, 
bhagava parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani bhante, bhaga- 
vato. Bhasita kho panesa bhante, bhagavata vaca: 'Na tavaham 
papima, parinibbayissami, yava me bhikkhu na savaka bhanssanti/ 
pe/yava me bhikkhiiniyo na savilta bliavissanti/pe/yava me upasaka 
na savaka bhamssanti /pe/yava me upasBia na savika biarissanii/ 
pe/j-ava ms idam brahmacariyam na iddiiamceva bhavissati phit- 
anca vittharitam bahujannam putbubhutam yava deva manussehi 
suppakasitaati. Etarahi kho pana bhante, bhagavato bralnra- 
cariyam iddhamceva phitan ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubkv 
tam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam. Parinibb2tu’d,am bhante, 
bhagava parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani bhante, bhaga- 
vato”ti. 


Evam vadamane kho pana mare bhagava sakam sasanam 
faaddhamulam bahujannam vittharitam ca viditva maram papi- 
mantam— ‘‘Appossukko tvam papima, hohi, na ciram tathag.itassa 
parinibbanam bhavissati, ito tinuani masanam accayena totlagato 
parinibbayissati” n vatva ayusamkharam ossaji. 

Ossajicva ca kho pana bhagava ayusamkliaram s.isenf.ss?. 
ciratthitimakamkhamano yaya patipadaya tarn addhanijam ssss 
ciratthitikam tam pakasetiikamo blnkkhusaiigam samiipafcpei'a 
etadavoea: “Tasmatiha bhikkhave, ye te maya dliamma arhiasa 
desita te vo sadhukam uggahetra asencabba bhavetobba bamilika- 
tabba, yatoandam brahmacariyam addhaniyam assa cirattiiitikam 
tadassa bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanulampaj" 
atetiaya hifaya sukhaya devamanussanam” ti 
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Yada kho bhagava Uruvelayam viharati najja Neranjaraya tire 
Ajapalanigrodhe pathamabhisambuddho, atha kho maro papima 
yena bhagava leimpasamkami. Upasamkamitva bhagavantam eta^a- 
voca “Parmibbatu’dani bhante, bhagava, pannibbatu sugato, panpib. 
banakalo’dani bhante, bhagavato” ti. Atha kho bhagava maran 
papimantam etadavoca: “Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami 
yava me bhikkhu bliavissanti viyatt avinita vi'sarada bahussuta 
dhammadhara dhammanudhammapatipanna samieipatipanna apu- 
dhammacai’ino saltam acariyakam uggahetva acikkhissanti deses- 
santi pannapessanti patthapessanti vivarissanti vibhaiissanti uttam. 
karissanti uppanam parappavadam sahadhammena suniggahitam 
niggahitva sappatihariyam dhammam dessessanti, Na tavaham 
papima parinibbayissami yava me bhikkhuniyo na savika bhavis- 
santi viyatta/pe/dhamam desessanti, Na tavaham papima, pari- 
nibbayissami yava me upasaka na savaka bhavissanti viyatta/pe/ 
dhammam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava 
me upasika na savika bhavissanti viyatta/pe/dhammam desessajiti. 
Na tavaham papiaa, parinibbayissami yava me idam brahmacari- 
yam na iddhamceva bhavissatj pMtanea vittharitam bahujannam 
puthubhutam yava devamanussehi snppakasitam"ti, 


Yada _ca kho pana bhagava katabuddhakicco suhito paripupno 
Capale cetiyo viharati, sasanam sa kho bhagavato iddhamceva ahosi 
phitam vittharijam jwibjihbnJamtada mxo 

bhagavantam upasamkamitva etadavoca: “Parinibbatudani bhante, 
bhagava parinibbatu sugato parmibbanakalo’dani bhante, bha^a- 
vato Bhasita kho panesa bhante, bhagavata vaca: ‘Na tavaham 
papima, parinibbayissami, yava me bbikkhii na savaka bhavissanti/ 
pe/yava me bhilckhuniyo na savika bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasaka 
na savaka bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasika na savika bhavissanti/ 
pe/yava me idam brahmaeariyam na iddhamceva bhavissati phit- 
anca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutam yava deva manussehi 
suppakasitanti. Etarahi kho pana bhante, bhagavato brahnia- 
cariyam iddhamceva phitan ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubliu- 
tam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam, Parinibbatu’dani bhante, 
bhagava pannibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani bhante, bhafa- 
vato ti. 


vadamane kho pana mare bhagava sakam sasanam 
baddhamuiam bahujannam vittharitam ca viditva maram papi- 
mantam— ‘Appossukko tvam jiapima, hohi, na ciram tathagata.tsa 
parmibhsmm MsTOjati, ito tijiam masansm sccayena tdhsgUo 
parmibbayissati” ij vatva ayusamkharam ossaji. 


Ossajitva ca kho pana bhagava ayusamkharam sasanassa 
ciratthitimakamkhamano yaya patipadaya tam addhaniyam assa 
ciratthitikam tam pakasetukamo bhikkhusangam sannipatapetTO 
etadavoca: “Tasmatiha bhikkhave, ye te maya dhamma abhinna 
desita te vo sadhukam uggahetva asevitabba bhavetabba bahulilta- 
tabba, yatnandam brahmaeariyam addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam 
tadassa ^ bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampsya 
atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussanam” ti. 



Pma ca param sakam sasanam paticea Canto samanuddesam 
bhagava etadvvocati Digliagame Pasadikasatte agacchati; Seyya- 
thidam; “Tasmatiha Cunda, ye vo maya ffliamma abhima teita 
tattta sabbehwa samgamma samagamma atthena attham byaa- 
janena byasianam saugayitabbam na rtvadltabbam, yaftaidam 
brahmacaiiym addbaniyam asEa diatthitakaTn”. 

Yatba tam “imaBsa W kho avaso, atttiassa imam va byanjato 
etani va byanjanaro, kayamani opayikatarani. Iinesain vs byan- 
jananam ayam va attho eso va attho katamo opayikataroti”. 


Puna ca param etadatthameva kho pana so bkagava eattaro 
makpadKe desesiseyyathidam: “Idha bhikkhave bliikkhu evam 
vadeyya: 'satmnukhametam avuse, 'bhagavata sutam aammuklm 
patigganitam, ayam dbatmno ayam vinayo idsm satthusasamn ti. 
Tassa bhikkhave bfaikkhuno bhasitam neva abhinatiditsbbanv nap- 
patittpsitabbam. Anabhinamiitva appafikkositva tani padabbyan- 
janani sadhnkam aggahetva siitte otoetabbam vinaye sandasetab- 
bani, tani ce sutte otariyamanaM vinaye sandassiyamanani na ceva 
sutte otanti, na ca vinaye sandissanti, 'nitthamettha gantabbam; 
addha idam na ceva tea bhagavato vacanam, imassa ca bhikktano 
duggahilamti Itihetam bhikfiiave chaddeyyatha, Tani ce sutte 
oteriyamanani vinaye sandassiyamanani sutte cevs otaranti vinaye 
ca sandssanti nitthamettha gantabbam addha idam tassa bhagavato 
vacanam, imassa ca bhikkhuno suggahitamti. Amnkasmim nama 
avase sarngho viharati sathero sapamokkhc, tassa me samgbassa 
sammukha sutam sammukha patiggahitam— /pe/— amukasmim 
nama avase sarabatala thera bhikkhn viharanti bahnssnta agata- 
gama dhammadhara vmayadhara matikadhara, tesam me theranam 
sammukha sutam, sammukha patiggahitam— /pe/— amukasmim 
nama avase eko them bhikkhu viharati bahussuto agatagamo dham- 
madhai'o vinayadharo_ matikadharo, tassa me therassa sammukha 
sutam, sammukha patiggahitam: ayam dhwmno ayam vinayo idam 
satthusasananti/pe/nitthamettha gantabbam: adffia idam tassa 
bhagavato vacaam, tassa ca therassa suggahitanti. 


Puna ca param huddho bhagava bhitthnsangham sattasu apari- 
haniyesu dhammesu samadapesi yatha sakam sasanam addhaniyam 
assa ciratthitikam, bhikkhnsamghassa ca vuddhiveva assa no pari- 
Mtoesu sattasu aparihaniyeso dhammesu; “Yavakivamca 
Mitthu abhinham sannipata saniupatahahula bhavissanti; seyya- 
bhikkhu samagga sanmpatissanti samagga 
vutttahissaiiti samagga samghakaramyani karissanti: 


“Yavakivanca hhikkhu apanuattara na paniiapeseanti panntam 
® ®“«tad!asatiti, yatha pannatte sikkhapadesu ' 


uanti m3neWrpu]e7sfflr£M“f idam pacchima- 

3 ayam Majjhiraa Nika Nilkayo 

“Yavakivamca hhikkhu upPMak^^^Lo 
vasani gacchanti ; j? sut- 

4rasiti dhammakkhaRdhasahassaniti 



■‘Yavakivamca bliikMiu aramiakesu senasanesu sapelAlij 
biiavissanti ; 

‘'Yavakivamca bhikkhu paecattamneva satim upatlhapessmti; 
Idiiti iinagata ca pesala sakahmacar'i agacchccheyy™i a 'ala ca 
pesala sabralimacan phasu vihareyyiun; vudliiyeva patflamlk 
Wiikiliimamcheva sasanassa ca no parilip.m" iti. 

Patitlhapetva ca klio pana buddhasasaiiam aduppinnassa 
sasanamaggassa uppadeta anakhatassa Basaiiami.ggassa 
akkhata niaggaiinu maggavidu maggakovido so bliagava inatib- 
satthukam sakara sasanam katukamo tnagganuge blnkkliu am intete 
parinibbanamamcakagato evaniaha: “Siya kho pananandi, turn- 
hakam evainassa atitasatlhukam pavacanam, iiatthi no satlia ti. 
Na kho panetam Aiianda, evam dattliabbam, yo kho Anand?, may# 
dhammo ca vmayo ca desito pannatto so vo mamaccayena sadihati”, 

Magga'iiuga te theravarapi no bhagavato accayena dhamraavi- 
nayameva sattlmsanipayitam katva biiddliasasanabharam samiib- 
bahmisuyeva yatha tam bhagava viyakasi araliam saminasara- 
buddho. I 

_ Majjhimamkaye Gopakamoggallauasutte dissamanayatalhagat# 
parinibbanato paccha GopakamoggallanGna Vassakaramagadhani#- 
maccena ca brahmanehi saddhim ayasmato Anandassa sakacchayapi 
ayamattho no patibhateva. 

“Attlii iiu kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhiipi tehi dhammehi 
sabbena sabbam sabbalha sabbam samannagalo, yelii dhaminehi 
samamiagato so bhavam Gotamo ahosi araham samma-sambnddlic” 
ti? 


“Natthi kho bi'ahmaiiaf eka bhikkhiipi tehi dhammehi sabbena 
sabbam sabbtha sabbam samannagato, yehi dhammehi samannagato 
so bhagava ahosi araham sammasambuddho. So hi brahmans 
bhagava anuppannassa maggassa uppadeta /pe/magganuga ca pana 
elarahi savaka viharanti pacchasamannagatati”. 

“Atthi nu kho bho Ananda, eka bhilckhupi tena bhota Gotamem 
thapito’ ‘Ayam vo mamaccayena patisaranam bliavissatiti, yam 
tumhe etarahi patidhaveyyathali?” 


“Natthi kho brahmans, eka bhikMiupi tena bhagavata/pe/yam 
mayam etarahi patidljaveyyamati”. 

“Atthi pana kho bho Ananda, dca bhiklihiipi samghena sammato 
sambahulehi therehi thapito: ‘Ayam no bhagavato accayena pati- 
saranam bhavissati’ti, yam tiunhe etai'ahi patidhaveyyatliati?” 
cirattiiiuadiii , ill- 

etadavoca: “Tasmatina bhil?» ® bhilddiiipi sanighena/pelya® 

desita te vo sadhukam uggahetpti ’• 

tabba, ystnandam brahmacariyam , , , , 

tadassa bahujanahitaya bahu,bno Ananda, ko hetu samaggi- 

atthaya Mtaya sukhaya devamanussa 
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“Na klio mayam toliiaana, appatisarana -sappatisaraTia mayam 
bi'ahmana, dhammapatisaranati”. 

,‘Attlii nu kho bho Anapda, eka bhiikhupi yam tumlie etaraki 
sakkai'otka garukarotha manetta pujetha, sakkalva garukatva 
upaaissaya viharathati”? 

“Atthi kho bi'ahmanai eka bhitkhu yam mayam etarahi sak- 
karma gariikaronia manema pnjema, saUiatva garukatva upanissaya 
vihaiamati” /pe/.” Attbikhobrahamapa, tena bhagavata jaiiata pas- 
sata atafiata sammaaambnddhena dasa pasadaniya dhamma ak- 
khta; yasmin no ime dhamma samvijjanti, tam mayam etarahi 
sakkai'oma garukaioma manema pujema, sakkatva garukatva upa- 
mssaya 'viharmat”. 


Buddhasasanassa dratthitim bhikidiunam ca phaswibaratam 
abbiliamkbamano hi kho so bhagava panmbbana mamcakagato 
“akamkbamano Ananda, samgho mamaccayena khuddanukbudda- 
kail sikkhapadam aamuhantu” ti okasam kurumanova samano 
sakam sasanabhaiam samghassa matthake aropesL 

Dharamenepi kba bhagavati dubbaca dubbinita ked bhiklchavo 
buddhasasanam uddbammam ubbinayam katva ganhimsumapi 
pakasesumapi ea, yatba tam Alagaddupamasutte Arittbo bbikkbu, 
Mahatasbasarakhayasutte Sati bhikkhu ta. 


Sattahapai'inibbute ca pana bhagavati "atikhippam bhagava 
panmbbnto, atikhippam sugato parmAibuto, atikhippam cakkhum 
oke aiito^itanti" appekacee avitarage bhikkhu bahapaggayha 
lianaante ehinna papatam papatamte, vitarage ca kho pana “snicca 
S'e iabbhati adhivasente disva Subhaddo nama 

oMdhapaooajito tadavoca; “alam avuso ma socittha, ma pari- 
mayam tena mahasaraanena, upadduta ca mayam 
vZ VO na kappatiti. Warn pana mayam 

Sm'ti kanssama, yam na icchissama na tam kans- 


ayfismato Mahakassapassa etadahosi: “Handa 
!®Sayama, pure adhamiao dip- 
dimmnofSi f a^hammavadmo balavaiitho honti, 

Atha kho ayasma Mabakassapo panca arahantasata narim.t/i 
f.““5atitva ranno Ajataskssa XSa avSn 

taddhavacaS, am 

ayam Samyatta Nika^o " Xivn?+ 

Angiittara Nikayo a/am Kuddaka WkLn 

tom navamgam, imam catoasiK dhammakkhandhSLsaS' 
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iccevamadina nayena sakaiam, tepitakam buddhavacanam vavattha- 
petva sattahi masehi’ pathama samgitimakasi, yathaidam sasanam 
addhaaiyam assa oratthitikam. 

Vassastaparinibbute ca kho pana bhagavati vesalika vajiput- 
taka bhikkhH vesaliyam dasavatthnni dipesum. Seyyattidam: kap 
pati singilona kappo, kappati dvangula kappo, kappati garaantara 
kappo, kappati tavasa kappo, kappati anumati kappo, kappoti 
acinna kappo, kappati araathita Imppo, kappati jalogim patum, 
kappati adasakam nisidanam kappati jataruparajatam ti. Tehi kko 
Vajjiputtaka bhikkhu rajanam Kalasokam sahayam labhitva 
buddhasasanam uddiiammam ubbinayam akamsu. Tena kbo pa'ca 
samayena Yaso Kakandakaputto tam sutva na kho panetam patiru- 
pam, yvafaam bhagavato sasanassa vipattim sutva appossukko 
Bhaveyaym, handaham adhammavadmo niggahetva dhamam dipemiti 
cmtento Vesaliyam Valukarame satta sate tipitakakadhare patta- 
patisambhide bhikkhu sannipatesi. Tasmim samiipate ayasmata 
Revatena puttho ayasma Sabbakami vinayam vissajjettva taui 
dasavatthuni uddtiammani ubbinayani apagatasatthusasananiti 
vinieehim. Atha kho pana te mahathera sabbam sasanamalam 
visodhetva yatha Mahakassapattherena samgayitam tatha dham- 
jnamca vmayam ca samgayunsu atthahi masehi. 

Tato vassasatassa upari attharasame vasse Pataliputtee Dhara- 
masoko nania raja ahosi dhammena samena sakala Jambudipe 
rajjam kuruniano. So kho pana raja buddhasasane pasiditva 
mahantam labhasakkarara pavattesi, yathariva catuddipiko maha- 
megho pavassi. Atha kho annatitthiya labiiasakkaram pathaya- 
maiia bnddhasasane pbbajitva sakam sakam ditthigaiamm “Ayam 
dhammo ayam vinayo" ti pandipenta yathakamam vicanmsu. Te 
kho pana titthiya pabbajjam alabhamanapi sayameva mundetva 
kasayani vatthani acchadetva viharesu vicanmsu, Uposathampi te 
gacciumsu. Pavaranampi samghakammampi ganakammampi payi- 
simsu Na kho bhikkhu tehi saddhim uposatham karimsu. 
khusamghena dhammena vmayena satthnsasanena niggayhamanapi 
kho te titthiya dhammavinayanulomaya patipattiya asanthahanta 
anekavihitam sasanassa abbudamca raalamca kanthakanca saraut- 
thapesum. 

Atha kho raja Maggaliputtatissattherassa santike samayam 
ugganhitva “na ime bhikkhu, annatitthiya kho panime” ti tiretea 
vinicchinitva te uppabbajesi, Te sabbepi uppabbajita annatitthiya 
.sattliisahassa ahesum. 

Tato ca kho pana Moggaiiputtatissatthero Asokarame bhikkhu 
sahassam uccinitva yatha Mah^assapatthero yatha ca Kakandaka- 
putlo Yasalhei'o dhammatn ca vmayan ca samgayimsu tatha sam- 
gayitva sasanamalam visodhetva tatiyasamgittimakasi. Navahi ca 
pana masehi ayam samgiti parinitthila ahosi. Tasmim Kho pana 
sannipate Moggaiiputtatissatthero parappavadam niaddamano 
Kathavatthuppakaranam abhasi. 

Tatiya samgitiya saraanantarara "Kalthanu kho anagate sasa- 
nam suppatitthitara bhaveyyati” upaparikkhato kira Moggaliput- 
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latissatiherassa el-adaliosi; “Paccantimesu kho janapadesu buddha- 
sasanam suppatitthitam bhavissatiti”. 


Atha tadatthamussukkamapanno pana so mahathero le te 
bhikkliu lattha tattne pesesi ettha Ivam biiddhasasanam patittha- 
pehi, ettha tvam uuddJiasasanam patitthapehiti”. Majjhantikat^ 
theram Kasmiragandhararattham pesesi, Mahadevattlieram Mahim- 
sakamandalam pesesi, Rakkhitattheram Vanavasim, Yonakadliam- 
marakkhitattlieram Aparantakam, Maliadhammarakkhitattheram, 
Maharattliam, Maliarakkhitattheram Yonakalokam, Majjlumatthe- 
ram Himavantapadesabhagam, Sonkattheram ca Uttarattherara ca 
Suvaniiabhumim, attano pana saddhiviharikam ranno Dhammaso- 
kassa pittam Mahindattheram Itthiyattherena Uttiyattherena 
Sainbalattherena Bhaddasalattherena ca saddhim Sihatadipam 
pesesi, tumhe Sihaladipam gantva tattha biiddhasasanam patittha- 
pethati. 

Mahindattheropi sammasambuddhassa parinibbana dvintiam 
vassasalanam upati ebattimasatime vasse raimo Devanampiyatis- 
sassa rajja samaye saddhim Itthiyadihi theravarehi Sihaladipam 
agamma buddhasasanam patitthapesi, yatha tam buddhassa bhaga- 
vato sasanam Jambudipe vinatthamapi iha addhaniyam assa cirat- 
thitikam, yatha ca Sihala jivitapariccagenapi tam surakkhitam rak- 
khimsupi rakkhanlipi rakkhissantipi, ayam kho pana amhakameva 
bhai'o, amhakameva karaniyam; yadidam buddhasasanassarakkha- 
varanaguttiti Mahamahindatthei-assa kho bhagiiu Samghamittat- 
then Sihaladipamagamma bhikkhuni sasanampi iha patitthapesi. 
Mahamahinattherassa saddhivihanko Mahaaritthatthero Mahindat- 
thera pamukhehi atthasatthimahatherehi parivuto Thuparame 
atthasatthibhikkhusahassamajjhe vinayam pakasehm Sihaladipe 
buddhasasanam otinnamulam akasi. 

Tassa buddhassa bhagavato dathadhatuceva dakkhmakkhakad- 
hatu ca padalancanam ceva dakkhinabodhisakha ca Sihaladipe yeva 
vattante, yatha tam sasanam iha iddham ceva hoti phitan ca, bahu- 
jannam ceva vitthankam ca, addhaniyam ceva ciratthitikam ca. 

Jambudipe ceva Sihaladipe ca aeariyantevasi paramparaya 
raukhaparampara vasena anitam tepitakam buddhavacanam sat- 
Ihakatham Sihaladipe eva Matulajanapade Alokalenavihare sanni- 
patita mahathera sangyitva raimo Vattagamini Abhayassa samaye 
sabba palliamam potthakesu likhapesum yatha tam buddhassa 
bhapvato sasanam iddhamceva ahosi phitam ca bahujannanceva 
vitthanlmm ca addhaniyanceva ciratthitikam ca. 

Jambuddipikopi kho samano Buddhaghosamahatherapado ranno 
Binmvasassa rajjasamaye Sihaladipamagamma vasina hlahamahin- 
sciia. Sihaladipam abhate dipavasinamatthaya Sihalabhasaya 
tliapita tipitakaatthakatha llahaviharadhiiasinam Sihalattheranam 
i-amayam aviloraento palibhasamaropesi, yatha tam buadhassa 
unapiato sasanam iddham cevassa phitam ca, bahujannancevassa 
iittaanKam ca, addhaniyam cevassa ciratthitikam ca. 
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Yasmim yasmira hi kho samaye micehaditthika pararajano va 
nikayantaragahino bhikkhu va buddhasasaKassa abbudam ca malam 
ca kanthakam ca uppadetum vipathm ca apadesum, tasmim eva 
kho pana samaye, tam samananlaram Sihala rajano ca rajamaha- 
mattadayo pabhuvara ca theriyanikayika Mahaviharavasmo sihala 
bhikkhu ca samgamma sannipatitva dhamma samgaham dhamma- 
samgitiffl kurumana sasanam visodhesumeva, yatha tam buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddliam cevassa phitam ca, bahujannancevassa 
vitthai’ikam, addhaniyam cevassa ciratlhitikam ca. 

Dissanteva hi kho panetarahi tipitakaganthesu tattha tattha 
atthapetani na puna padaneva atlia ca pana vakyaniti bahuni, 
pagcva kho pana byanjanapetani. 

Iinameva Itho hetum imam paccayam paticca Sihaladipavasmo 
nikayattayasamaveta mahanayakanunayakattherapamukha pati- 
bala bhikkhu buddhassa bhagavato parmibbana catusatadhikanam 
dvi'iinam vassasahassanamupari tinautime vasse, uropiya voharato 
pana nava satadhikassa vassasahassassa upan pannasatime sam- 
vacchare ogottamasassa pancadasame dine amhakam Vijjalaiikara- 
parivena bhumiyam samgamma sanniptitva dhammasamgayana- 
marabhiinsu, 

Sa kho pana dhammasamgiti chamasadhikehi tihi vassehi 
pathamavatthamatikkamittha. Yassa manuvakyamanupadaman- 
vakkharam sakalamevahi tepitakam buddhavacanam samgayamana 
samaria sadesiyanu ceva videsiyaiii ca nntanani ceva puratanani ca 
potthakani annamannam samsamdenta sameklchanta pathasam- 
gahamakarimsu, pathavesamam ca vinicchinimsu. 

Idani pana sa dutiyavatthayam vattate; yassam ca kho pana 
pathena patham vakyena vakyam vyanjanena vyanjanm atthena 
attham samsamdantipi samgayantipi sakaccharasamapajjantipi. 

Tadanantaram ca kho pana assa vassassavasane manne tassa 
saingitiya tatiya vatthaprambho hessati; ya ca pana pancasaUka 
samgititapi ca pancasatikasajjhayanantipi ca samkham gacchati. 

Evamevam 'na kho atita meva addhanam naca kho paccuppan- 
nameva addhanam atha ca kho anagatampi addhanam yatha yatha 
buddhasasanam iddham ceva hessati phitam ca bahujannan ceva 
hessati vittharikam ca. Addhaniyam ceva hessati ciratthitikam ea, 
tatha tatha sabbe eva dipadipantaravasihi arabhitabbam, vayami- 
tnbbam, buddhasasane yumjitabbam, marasena dhnnitabba ca, 
tadassa bahiijanahitaya bahufana sukhaya lekanukampaya banuno 
janassa atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussa'nanti ca. 

pana sa^u, ^.lutapi 
sabbe soWsiim pappontu 
sabbe Nibbanam yantn. 



TWO NINETEENTH CENTOKI LETTESS IN PALI 

HEYifBiSlS GOHA 


Twaids tlie md of 1954 an unknown friend, Mmacari Mon 
B« K&y by name, wrote to me from UaBsan, a port in the south- 
west toast of Banna, that he had in his possession a collection of 
palm-leaf muscnpts which he inherited irom nis grandfate and 
which contained two Snndesnlsftns (pieces of rnffisage). ly Innnd 
was kind enough to ofter me the copies. The iniomation supplied 
by Mm about the manuscripts was, however, mcomplete and 1 asked 
for inttha: details, ! am sorry to say that m spite of repeated te- 
mmdets my taenil remained silent for reasons best known to tom, 
Placed as I am, I have got no other alternative but to remain content 
with the copies of the manuscripts only. On further enquiry I 
found these two mdesMks ineorporafed in Tipetakitmcchp 
Kijm. Yol, 11 , pp, 438-502, by Rev, Main Khaii^ Sayadavv and (2) 
Pali tta Siyc-fa pp, 432-45, by Rev. Ledi Padita U, 
Mains Gyi, The loma contains a tanslation in Burmese of the 
second letter, while the latter gives the fraislation of both the texts, 
of course in Buime, Besides, there is something like a colophon 
in both tee works, according to which the fet letter was addres- 
sed to Pikliam Sasanapaing, i,e,, the Head of the Chnrcli at Pukham, 
a place in Upper Burma, by Sm Sumangala Nayakathera of Ceylon. 
Ab to the second letta, it may he mentioned that it was the reply 
to the above and was composed by the Sayadaw of laing Khsing 
on behalj of tin Head of the Church at Pukham. 

^ Before proceeding with observation on the texts, 1 would like to 
give a suJsnary of their contents; 


first LeUer. 


The Venerable Siri Sumangala Nayakathera, the Chief of the 
buomansrama_ monastery at Pm«aMa, a village neai' Gain 
(ttiodetn Gallej hi Ceylon, toot the oppottam^ of conveying his res- 
P«t to the Buddhist monks ot difaent categories residing at 
™ M t'K crown ot te Apatante country, i,e., Upper Busina. 
Jne Nayakathera went further to say that he and his foilwens be 
longed to the Amarapura School of Buddhism which was foimded 
by tte emitient Burmese Sarngharam Nanabhivamsa who had the 


“Omangala funher admitted that tnough the Amarapur 
■it to mainlain its existence so far, of let 

It ittd Mien mto bad days and appeared to be weals In his lete 

rLf ft Sri Saddhammi 

Imolrwi ®*hnient at Hahatiift 

a tl>o letter. Th 

hm ^ that might brfs 

the A t®' *'C6 fro 

1 * wtpested tlie Bmme 

to grant all its favours on and ertend aS the faeilite 
Sadismmmnia during the latter's *y”S 5^^ 
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him in the eustodiaiisliip of the Burmese Samgha The letter ivas 
dated on the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Magha (Ja'nuary- 
February) in the Smm year 2442 (1898-99 A.D,). 

I 

Second. Letter. 

This letter, a reply to the former, was written by the Sayadaw 
of Maing Kliaing at the behest oi and on behalf of his teacper 
Reverend Manoabniclliaja, the Head of the Samgha at Pukham, who 
had the appellations of SmoMhammadhpati-pavara-mhadknh- 
mardijadhirajaguru and NeygadlianmMimimSimimmn<ikotusiri- 
dhajo-dliamniisenapaU. Reverend Nanda was a resident of the 
Maha-atulavijaya monastery lying to the north of the Mahaloka 
Marapna monastery which was adorned with 729 stone slabs con- 
taining the Three Pitakas engraved at the end of the Fifth Buddhist 
Council by the order of King Mindon. The there acknowledged 
herewith the receipt of the two letter's, one from Siri Sumangala 
Nayakathera and the other (which has not yet been traced) from 
Siri Saddhammasivakathera, the chief of Jayasekliararama, an 
Amarapura organisation near the port town of Colombo. He also 
acknowledged the gifts of trvo shrines, an ivory casket containing 
tooth relics, a towel and a full set of robes sent by the latter, all of 
which reached him on the ninth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Visakha (April-May) in the year 2443 (A,D 1899-1900), 
li bis reply to the Nayakathera the Sayadaw said tot neither Sad- 
dhammarama nor his pupil, who accompanied him, could reach 
Mandalay as, while on the way, both of them died of small p'ox m 
Rangoon. Their death, he added further, was a rude shock to the 
Samgha as well as to the laity at Mandalay, besides the ruling 
princes of the Shan states (of Burma) Through his letter the there 
assiu'ed all help and service for the development and well-being of 
the Amarapura School in Ceylon. 

From the above precis it is evident that the two letters are 
mutually connected. Reverend Sumangala’s letter contains an 
appeal to the Buddhist Church at Pukham. Now the question arws 
what sort of help did the Sinhalese Samgha ask for and why? fo 
get an answer one must look at the condition of Buddhism that pre- 
vailed m Ceylon and Burma during the last few centuries, particularly 
the nineteenth century, 

As regards Ceylon, it is well-known that from the sixteenth 
century onwards the native kings of Ceylon started quarrelling 
amongst themselves for political supremacy As a result, for a long 
time there was no one ruler ruling over the whole of the island. AC 
this juncture foreign traders like the Arabs, the Dutch, the Portu- 
gese and the English came one after another to exploit her rich 
resources The native kings, burnt as they were with mutual 
jealousy, instead of opposing the foreigners welcomed them to gam 
advantage over their political rivals The merchants, however, uio 
not remain content with their business transactions alcne. gra- 
dually they went on introducing their religious faiths amongst me 
people of the land, as a result of which Islam and Christianity, para- 
eularly the latter, gamed a strong foothold all over the country 
excepting the Kandyan region. Of to merchants the last to come 
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were the English. Proverbially shrewd as they were, the English 
traders at first tried to gain the confidence oi the people by keeping 
themselves engaged with social and cultural activities alone. But 
,38 time rolled by, they showed themselves in their true colour. They 
had already set up convents and brought in missionaries 
and while spreading modern education amongst the people they 
started infusing Christian ideas into tiiem. But once they consoli- 
dated their political influence over the country, they came out with 
their sinister motive of unposing their own faith upon the people 
by duping them with material advantages The internal condition 
of the Samgha too was far from being encouraging. Monks belong- 
ing to different sects started quarrelling amongst themselves. The 
English took full advantage of tiiis condition and went on widening 
the breach in the Samgha by encouraging mutual jealousy amonst 
the monks. But the strides they took were too hasty and very soon 
came the inevitable, Discontent grew among the people and there 
was vigorous movement by eminent monks for the reformation of 
the Order and in open controversies through press and public plat 
form the Christian missionaries started becoming disgraced. This 
timely intervention by some distinguished tlieras saved the island 
from wholesale conversion to Christianity. 

A few words about the conditioji prevailing in the Samgha 
during the time will possibly not be out of place here. The rivalry 
existing amongst the native kings, coupled with the steps taken by 
the foreigners, had disturbed the very life m the monasteries and 
the Samgha deteriorated. Monks started neglecting the spiritual 
side of the life and engaged themselves with more of temporal 
affairs, At this juncture, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the Sinhalese Samgha adonted certain disciplinary mea- 
sures which were not in conformity with the orthodox teachings of 
Buddhism. This naturally irritated some puritan monks who did 
not like such an interference with their code of conduct and sought 
the guidance and help from the Samgha of the outside world. In 
tor objective they were successful and during the reign of Xittisiri 
Rajasiha (A.D. 1748-78) obtained twenty monks from Siam and 
restored the ecclesiastical hierarchy which was onsidered to be lost, 
these monks, who adopted themselves to the new condition, formed 
a group of their own and ultimately came to be known as the Siya- 
masamgha, the Siamese School. 

Things went on weO for sometime. But soon the king, presumab- 
and authorised by the Samgha, issued a decree that none 
otner than the highest class of people would receive the upasampada 
V ■ Ti?*’’® naturally brought indignation and in 1802, Amba- 
alfi I w Nanavimalalissa, a novice from the caste of Salegama, 
S?, ' the sea and went to 
Rn ecclesiastical centre of Burma, to receive 
• mempada ordination there. They were cordially received by 
ni-otf'*''?? Eodawpaya (17^2-1819) and were ceremoniously 
Samgharaja Nanabhivamsa, reputed for Ms schc- 
twn , y™aya, who conferred ordination on them. Spending 
Riiti®®® Burma they returned home with a full chapter of 
started ordaining people. In course of time 
‘ y established a new school of Buddhism in Ceylon which ttll now 



is known as the Amarapiira Samgha. Their aim was to hold strictly 
to the pristine purity of the rehgion and to allow ordination to all 
castes, high or low. 

Now, in Burma we see a different picture. The rulers were 
all zealous Buddhists and great patrons of the cause of Buddhism 
and the Samgha. Bodawapaya was a great builder who caused 
scores of pagodas to be built all over his kingdom. We are told 
that he kept keen watch over the affairs of the Samgha and it is 
said that he decreed that no monk could be the head of a monastery 
unless by virtue of his personal conduct and character, learning and 
wisdom, he was fit to adorn the post. His successors Bagyidaw 
(1819-37), Tharawaddy (1837-46) and Pagan (1846-52) were keen 
enthusiasts who too contributed immensely for the welfare of the 
Samgha During the leign of Tharawaddy another Sinhalese mis- 
sion visited Amarapura under the leadership of Thera Pannatissa, 
while, during the time of his successors, great enthusiasm was 
noticed amongst the members of the Samgha in the literary field. 
But the real glorious period of the Burmese Buddhist ecclesiastical 
life marked by the reign of the great king Mindon, the son and 
successor of King Pagan. With him jve enter into an era of peace 
and progress for the religion. The period of his rule was indeed 
s golden age for the Samgha which enjoyed the sincere and vigorous 
patronage of the king He infused new vigour into the Order by 
taking intei-est m all its affair's Religious studies were pursued by 
the monks with vigour a'nd zeal, and some of the best pieces of 
/Burmese Buddhist tracts were composed during this period. En- 
thusiasm even penetrated into the common people who started vieing 
with one another in matters of the obsemnee of the precepts of 
the Master It was Mradon’s encouragement and leadership which 
gave a new lease of life to Burmese Buddhism which had not 
been very much affected by the impact of Christianity imported into 
this country by ha’ British rulers. It was under his patronage that 
the Fifth Buddhist Council was held at Mandalay, the last centre 
of Burmese monarchy, and the text adopted therein had been in- 
tribed on 729 stone slabs It is again this text which has formed 
the ba.5is of the revision work of the Three Pitakas just finished 
under the auspices of the Sixth Buddhist Council still in session in 
Rangoon. 

The observation made above suggests that in the nineteenth 
century the condition of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon was totally 
different. In Ceylon a dark cloud hung over the Samgha, whereas 
in Burma it shone in all glory In Burma the Samgha enjoyed all 
prestige and honour, and being supported both by the laity and the 
ruling power, the monks found ample time and opportunity to 
absorb themselves in religions and spiritual pursuits and also to 
engage themselves with sculoarly and cultural activities. As a result 
m a short period a large number of Buddhrstic works came out of 
the pens oi the Burmese monks, an act which inspired also the 
Burmese Buddhist laity, the effect of which has saved Burma from 
falling a victim to Christianity. 

But in the case of Ceylon the story is totally different. The 
mutual jealousy amongst the Buddhist sects, inspired by the dark 


debigSs of the Britisli rulers, actually stood in the way of progress 
of the Sinhalese Samgha, 'that which snffered the most seems to 
have been the Vinaya, the pride of the ancient Ceylonese Church, 
for recouping which loss time and agam Ceylon had to look beyond 
the Bay to Burma which was then the ideal place for its culture 
and pursuit. The letters with which we are concerned seem to 
suggest that the reason for which Siri Sumangala sent his pupil 
to Burma was to appraise the Burmese Church of the affairs of the 
Amarapura organisation in the country. 

The two records under investigation, it must be admitted, do 
not give us much information. But there is every possibility that 
such records would be found in large numbers in Burma and Ceylon 
and presuiimhly also in Siam. If these records could be placed to- 
gether and studied carefully, it is just likely that much welcome 
light would be thrown on the rather hazy picture of the Theravada 
form of Buddhism of the last two centimes. 



THE CAKKAVATTI AND HIS RGVEDIC PROTOTYPE 

0. H. DE A. WlJESEKARA, 

University of Ceylon 

Of the legendary and mythological figures appearing in 
Buddhist literature none is perhaps more picturesque or of greater 
value to the understanding of the early Buddhist view of social 
ethics and human progress than the celebrated character of the 
Cakkavatti or Universal Monarch. In the Pah canon (e.g., Lak- 
khana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya) it is claimed that if Prince 
Siddhartha had not become a Perfect Buddha he would have been 
a Cakkavatti. Both the Buddha and the Cakkavatti are 'supermen' 
(mahapurusas) and possess the thirty two marks of excellence in 
their person. The one represents the highest point reached by 
humanity in spiritual evolution and the other the acme of wordly 
greatness and temporal power. 

Several attempts have been made by western scholars to ex- 
plain the origin of this important concept. But no agi'eement is 
found either as to the nature of the Cakkavatti’s character or with 
regard to the symbolism of the eakka vihich is the most charac- 
teristic of his seven precious possessions or satta-ratana. In fact, 
scholars have shown marked diversity of opinion even as to the 
exact meaning of the term ‘cakka-vatM’ (Skr. cakra-vartin), 

In the Buddhist works, particularly in the early Pali Nikayas 
and the Lalitavistara, the legend of the Cakkavatti and the appear- 
ance and career of the cakha-mtana are described m great detail. 
It is, however, in the Digha Nikaya (Laltkhaiia, Cakkavattisihanada 
and Mahasudassana Suttantas) that we find the earliest and the 
most characteristic description of the Cakkavatti. The earliest 
reference to the Cakravartin in Sanskrit literature is perhaps found 
in the Maitrayana Upanisad (i. 4) , but this is a late work certainly 
posterior to the period of the Digha Nikaya compilation. Perhaps 
contemporaneous with the above are the allusions to Cakravartin 
m the two Great Epics, the Mahabharata and the Eamayana, but 
in view of the uncertainty of the actual dates of the various 
portions of the epics no definite conclusion can be arrived as to 
the relative priority of these various sources. None of the Sanskrit 
sources, however, shows anything like the fully developed Cakka- 
vatti concept as we find in the early Pali texts. 

Wilson took the term cakravarti to mean 'he who abides in 
(vartatei, or rules over, an extensive territory called a cab% 
According to Kern varhn here means vartayati, ‘who rules’. Jacobi 
agrees with Wilson in the sense of varhn but points out that the 
meaning given to calm by Wilson does not occur in the ancient 
Sanskrit literature, though it is found in the lexicons ^ He would 
take cakra in its original sense of ‘circle’ and equate it with the 
political term mandak as found in Mann (vii. 156 ff.) and Kam- 
andaki (viii 20 ff). Another etymology was proposed by Senart: 
Cakravartin is ‘one owns a txikravak', deriving the latter from 
‘cab avaiia’, a word not found either in Sanskrit or in the Prakiits, 



TJI wliick fee suffix— » (possessive) has been added. At the end 
/ ^ wvpv Sensrt eave up this inteipreiation and accept- 
rf Sn ^ is 'te Sun God v,to sete 

ti Ke whe Son across the space'. Weber endorsed 
KZon ffia review of Senart’s work. Pro , Khys Davids too 
suppotted it translating the terra 'a has of the railing t unto 
steZg by ‘wheel’ the ‘disk of the sen’ as hymned m ^ed'C poetry, 
altalh earlier he had wavered between this idea and that of 
“setting in motion onwards of the royal chanot wheel of .supreme 
doZiiOT”. Ml'S. Rhys Davids, on the other hand, Refuses to go 
the whole hog With the solar theorists. She says. We hy 
no means give all the credit to the sun k suggesting a wheel . She 
opmes that the ‘cakka’ here implies "the progressive discs, rolling 
ralwll as round, symbols of the procession of cosmic torces, or 
the advance of an aggressive conqueror". By cosmic forces pre- 
sumably, she refers to the cyclic movements of nature such as those 
of the year, seasons and months, and, by advance of an aggressive 
conqueror’ this resourceful writer obviously alludes to the war- 
diaiiot of a victorious monarch in its militanstc progress. Another 
interesting sidelight on the problem is provided by a remark of 
Jacobi that "tlie first part of the compound word caltrmrtm being 
popularly referred to the discus of Visnu, the syiuDol of the sun, 
the (iakravartin assumed in popu'ar imagination some traits which 
properly belong to the divine wielder of the CQ/Ki'd , Thus_ the 
term cakra tos been understood in several ways by these writers 
and regarded as referring to a political ‘eircte’ or niffniittfo, a cosmo- 
logicai 'sphere' {cakramh), the solar disk, cosmic cycle, the chariob 
wheel, or the discus of Visnu. 


An attempt is here made only to detemme the Vedio antece- 
dents, if any, of the symbolism involved in the Cakravartin eoneept. 
Thus, out of the 'raterpretations' cited above, only those that are 
relevant for a historical treatment, in other words, only those 
hypothesis that deserve attention on account of the pre-Buddhistic 
character of the evidence adduced, will be subjected to considera- 
tion. For instance, the notion that cakra here may mean the polb 
tics! madck as referred to by Manu and others, is obviously post- 
Buddhistic and is unlikdy to have been at the bottom of the sym- 
bolism of toe ‘wheel’ relevant to the concept of the Universal 
Monarch. It can be seen from the interpretations cited above that 
the sense of the compound cahravartk varies with the particular 
significance attached to the grammatical form— wrtm. There is 
no question about the roof, vrt, although its meaning may be taken 
as either 'to proceed’, ‘to exist.’, ‘to abide’, or, ‘to turtf, ‘to rotate’, 
‘to roll’. Jacobi hesitated to follow Kern as he felt that “in all 
other compounds— aarti® has the force of uurtete, not of vartmjaii, 
so that Wilson’s etymology seems preferable.’’ ’Thus, the syntacti- 
cal value of the form mrfin appears to be the main crux of the 
morphological problem and,_therafore, deserves some consida'a- 
tion before we proceed. As ’for the formation, vaHin can be re- 
garded either as vrt with primary suffix— m (agent) or as noun vaHa 
with secondary sufik— » (possessive). Macdonell has obseiwed 
that "the very frequent aecondary suffix— in seems sometimes to 
have the value of a primary suffix, exelusivsly, however, at the end 
of compounds”. But how fax it had gained a primary value in the 
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early language is not clear, for most of the words in— m occurring 
m the Rgveda and Atharvaveda are explainable as possessives. 
Yet Whitney states that “in many the other (agent) value is possi- 
ble”’ ‘ I'n the later language, however, both uses are found exten- 
sively. It must be admitted liiat a nominal stem varta does not 
occur in the early language at all and is citable only from the 
lexicons.^ Thus one is left with the probability that m—vmihi 
(of cakra-varhn) the first element is the guna form of mi, as in 
iodin, cited from Vedic by MacdoneH (ib ), with the primary agent 
suffix— w. Hence it is reasonable to conclude that it originally 
meant ‘one who turns or rolls’ (either toansitively or intransitively). 
It IS true that in the Rgveda wt generally means the act of ‘turning 
or rolling (itself)’ in an intonsitive sense, and the transitive idea of 
‘turning (something)’ is conveyed only by vaHaya, the causative 
form. Yet, vcHam occurs in both intransitive and transitive 
senses (of despatching, turnmg, twisting) according to the Nirukta 
and Panmi, and vartiii itself occurs in the Epic language in the 
sense of ‘performing, exercising’. Hence it appears (juite legiti- 
mate to translate Cakravaitin (or Pali Cakkavatti) as ‘turner of 
the caM or 'wielder of the calm' and at least for toe sense of the 
Pali term there is no need to accept Jacobi’s reservation as to 
whether vartak can mean miiayati In fact, Pali has another 
similar compound with vatti in vasa-vatU which has clearly the 
cansative (transitive) sense of ‘wielder of power (vm)’ at several 
places in the early Nikayas. 

In the classical passage in the Maha-Sudassana-Suttanta where 
the cakha appears to the king it is thus described: “the treasure of 
the eakka, with its thousand spokes, with its felly and its nave, and 
.all its parts complete”. There is no doubt that in this symbolism 
the picture of the chai wt-wkeel is the most prominent factor. After 
the necessary spiritual and ntualistic preliminaries, when the 
king addresses the Wheel: “May Your Honour, Precious Wheel, 
roll, on, may Your Honour conquer (all)”, it rolls on {pavattati) to 
the East and the king wth his four-fold army follows it. The 
rival kings in the East submit to his authority, and so on the kings 
of the South, West and North, accept liis hegemony 

Now, it is important to observe, in the first place, that the 
agency of the Wheel’s movement towards conquest is attributed to 
the king; it is the king who causes or initiates the rolling on of the 
wheel This, therefore, should be the meaning of the relevant 
epithet cakka-vatti given to such a king, that is to say, he is ‘one 
who sets the wheel rolling’ Thus at least from the Buddhist point 
of view it is clear that the fei-m— wrffe is to be regarded as an 
agent form made from the verb vrt in its causative implication 
{cakkam vatteti). 

Once this interpretation of the compound cakra-varhn is accept 
ed, it becomes necessary to settle the problem regarding the ‘'n'heer 
which such a sovereign is held to ‘set rolling’. It is evident from 
the Pali iexts cited above that the Wheel should syTiiboiize in its 
original state the militaristic power of a conquering hero Has 
such a conception of a cakm wielded by a conquering hero any 
place in the pre-Buddhist Vedic culture? The solution of this his- 

i 
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torical problem is bcumd to throw some Kght or the genesis of at least 
ore aspect of the GaktaTOrtin legend. 

It is well kriomi that the Rgveda possesses a god the very 
essence oi whose character is heroism of a warring and conquering 
type. Mra is called 'the conqueror of men’ (w-sdii. viii. 16.^ 1), 
‘conqueror of peoples' (commah, i, 119,10, etc,), ‘all-conquering’ 
(mmh, 111. 47.5, etc.], and, particuiaiiy, ‘the Hero, Indra, all- 
conquering, mighliBst lord of all the tribes’ (vi, 44,4). It is with 
reference to Ms chavaeteristie heroic might as universal conqueror 
that Indra is described in the Aitreya Braiimana (viii. xiv) as hav- 
ing “won all victories to be won ... having attained the overiord- 
sMp, the paimount rule, the self-rul^ the sovereignty, the siipieme 
authority, the kingship, the gi-eat kingship, the suzerainty of this 
world ’’ One cannot fail to note the striking similarity of 
these achievements of Indra to the career of the Cakravartin as 
found mainly in the EuddhisC works. 

Now, a fact of singular importance for the problem at hand 
is that the Egveda also refers to Indra m a number of passages as 
the wielder of a cakra, particularly, against his foes. For instance 
at ii. 11. 2(1 the poet glorifying Indra’s exploit against Vala says; 
“Indra let roll (on), like Snrya, his wheel, and with the Angirases 
(as associates) rent Vala” (mrtayat, av,ryo m, cahrm; bhtnad 
vakn Mn Aiu/imvan). It is of interest, in view of the above 
discussion of the grammar af—^artin, to note that here the camtim 
verb mrtmjd is used. 


In another old passage (viii 85 = 96,9) Indra is implored to 
“scatter the weaponless Asuras, the godless ones, with the wheel” 
(ott nyvdhm mm aims edrm tm m mjia rjisin). What- 
ever the term ‘wheel may mean here it is the symbol or tbe instru- 
ment of Indra’s militaristic might. Not only Indra W also the 
Maruts who are his associates are said to use the ’wheel’ in this 
manner "with your glowing wheel, 0 Rudras, hurl at (or, over- 
come) him (i.e. the enemy).. ” {vartayata topasa caknya abhi tm 
mm.. ii,84.9). On this particular .use of wtai/a-with the 
instrumental (of the weapon) one may compare Rgveda vii. 104,5. 
mimom mrtayatam imspapjagni-kpkihir yuvam asmha- 
MMiili), It my also be observed that in several places the 
ngvecia uses the feminine noun coin as equivalent of cakra. At 
ancaev phce this ‘wheel’ of attack used by Indra is described as 
significant when it is remembered that 
tne Miieel of the Cakkevatti is snnilariy qualified as ‘having a 
ttiousand spokes, with felly and nave complete’. At Rvi 539 it 

myiot-wheel, 0 Into, fton 
lai-famed, hat overthrown the (wamors of Susravas)’’ (satfim 

wfly tee chanot-wheel symhohzes Indra's prowess in war is Msi) t 

understood when it is remembered that the 

(ra hestha) ,s exclusively used for Indra in the IS, & 

eLlv n^otee to note that in a vew 

eany text of the Pah canon, viz. fte Suttaninafa +!,« „oii 

II £. £, “ ' ? « 
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and revolutionized the art of warfare among the Aryan tribes. A 
reference that is of much significance for the ‘wheel’ of the Cakra- 
vartm occurs at Ev, x.93.9 where it is said that Indra directs 
the whed over”’ those nations like the reins” (indro. .ni esam cmn- 
mnam cab am ramm na yosuveJGeldner sees in this context a 
probable allusion to a "wheel of sovereignty (Herrschaft)”. 

Further evidence of a similar nature can be cited' from the 
Rgveda to show that Indra helps the wheel to roll forward. At 
Rvviii, 52 (=63). 8 it is given as the most notable of Indra’s 
heroic deeds that he “helped forth (promoted) the rolling of the 
wheel” (pravas cakrasija vartmdm). It is significant that in a 
parallel passage at Rv. iv. 30.6 it is said that "Indra helped forth 
the sun”, that is to say, “he promoted the course, or rolling on, of 
the sun” (suryam pravah ). One need not be surprised that the 
‘chariot-wheel’ that Indra speeds on its way should have its counter- 
part in the nature-mythology which is the other aspect of hero 
Indra’s character. Obviously the sun is regarded as a ‘wheel’ for 
its shape. In other words the symbol of the circular wheel on earth 
is projected on to the natural phenomenon of the sun. Thus in 
Rv. iv. 17.14 we find the claim made for Indra that “he urged the 
wheel of Surya” {aym caJcram isanat mmw, cp.y. 31.11), These 
notices, however, do not support the ‘solar’ interpretation of the 
Cakravartin’s ‘wheel’ in the form it has generally been proposed, for 
apart from Indra’s promoting the course of the sun, he is, as ea'thly 
hero, the wielder or turner of a wheel of power and might probably, 
of sovermniy as Geldner suggests. The solar aspect of the wheel 
symbol seems to be a secondary development, a projection, so to 
say, of a figure of speech from the earthly to the celestial sphere. 

In view of the above considerations we may come to the con- 
clusion that in the character of Vedic Indra we have a distinct 
antecedent of at least one aspect of the Cakkavatti’s personalii^ viz, 
Ins aggressive and conquering nature as an imperial monarcn. It 
IS tiue that the Egvedic Indra is a blustering, pugnacious adven- 
turer with morals of a suspicions character, and, the Cakkavatti of 
ilie Buddhists is a mild and highly religious person who is described 
as a righteous and moral ruler {dhammiko ihammraja). But, as 
Mrs Rhys Davids has pertinently observed, the Cakkavatti him- 
self refleetb a career of military aggression however righteous the 
end of Ms conquests might be. It may be mentioned here that 
Indra himself appears in Buddhism as sakko devanamndo,’ divested 
of all his crude and primitive traits, transformed into a gentle and 
amiable devotee of the Buddha Moreover, the importance of the 
wheel m the Cakkavatli’s carea- is sufficiently exemplified in the 
calra which Indra wields againsj; his foes in the Rgveda, and what- 
ever be the basic significance of it, the marked similarity to the 
cakka-raiana cannot be ignored. But it must be mentioned that 
a full explanation, of the symbolism of the cakka will be multiple 
and complex. It is necessary to emphasize that even in the paral- 
lelism suggested in this paper it has not been possible to refer to 
several other aspects of India’s eakro— such as its use as a whirling 
weapon or discus— which need to be gone into fully before a final 
judgement is passed. 



PANCASEANDHA PKAKARANA OF VASUBANDHU 
i'll its Tihetm ati Chime versions 


Pandit Shanti Bhikseu Sastri 
Viswabkamti 

The Pancaskandha-prakarana of Vasubandhu has come down 
to us only in Tibetan and Chinese versions. A Sanskrit re-construc- 
tio'n of the work was long ago proposed by Dr, V. Y. Gokhale of 
Poona in his article “The Pancaskandha-prakamm bp Vasubandhu 
and its mmentory bv Sthirmnati’’ published in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Part 3, Pp. 276-286, but it 
was not done. I have re-constructed the work into Sanskrit and 
doing so I have noted main varialdons bstwosn Tibetan and Chinese 
versions to be presented in three groups;— 

(1) Tibetan text seems very literal but Chinese appears inter- 
pretative e.g, Tib. reads madteraft, amkh lavand etc. but Ch. 
reads modhwo rmh, amlo rasah. kwno mah etc. 

(2) The Tibetan text seems to have one or two interpolations, 
but the Chinese appears free from them, e,g., after defining Vedana 
Tib. adds its three types but Ch. does not do so. 

(S) The Chinese text appears comet but the Tibetan text has 
one or two mistakes, e.g., Tib. reads pramada among kusda-iharnas 
and aprmada among aimaia-dliarmas wrongly but Ch. reads 
prmada ahmlas and apramada in btsalas correctly. 



PRAKEIT AND JAINISM SECTION 
The Samtinaha-oariu m Apabhramsa 


Prof. Dr, A. N. tlPADHYB, Kolhapur 

The Ms.‘ of the Smntmha~canu (SC)' in Apabhramsa/ some 
important aspects of which are discussed m this paper, belongs to 
Sri Diga. Jaina Sarasvati Bhandara, Dharmapura, La. Hara- 
Bukharaya Suganacamdaji, No. 1 (ka), Sri Nayamandiraji, Delhi. 
It has 153 folios of thick country paper, written on both the sides, 
the first, however, being written on one side only. The first 30 to 35 
folios are more whitish but the last ones have grown more greyish. 
It is repaired here and there: especially the edges of the last folio 
are carefully mended. Each folio measures 11.75 by 5.6 inches; 
each page has some 11 lines; and each line contains 30 to 42 letters, 
Writing IS more compact as we go closer to the end of the Ms. It 
has broad margins and white squarish blank spots in the centre. It 
is written thoroughout in black ink; but the colophons, sometimes 
numbers etc. are in red ink. The Devanagari characters m which it k 
written are broad and clear. Here and there, on certain pages 
(see for instance 57, 71, 86 etc.) some diSerent handwriting is 
see'n. The Ms. is as old as Samvat 1764 (57 = 1707 A D.), if not 
older, but the opening pages give somewhat more modern 
appearance 

(2) As mentioned at the close of the Namavali (Appendix d), 
this work was completed at sunrise on the 5th day of the first 
fortnight of Kartika 1587 Vikrams Samvat (-57 = 1530 A.D ), The 
first copy of it was prepared carefully by a Brahmana Vinha (Ski 
Visnu), the son of Udha. The copy that is prepared in Samvat 
1588, Phalguna Vadi 5, is written by one Visnudasu who, in the 
absence of any additional evidence besides the similarity in name, 
cannot be definitely identified with Vinha, the first copyist. The 
verse ijadiscni etc. clearly indicates that Visnudasa was copying 
from another Ms,, though his copy is prepared just 16 months after 
the composition of the work. 

(3) The problem of the authorship of SC is a bit complicated 
one; and the evidence available from this single Ms. needs care- 
ful analysis and cautions explanation. 

(i) The colophons at the end of various cantos (those at 
the close of cantos VII & VIII and IX & X showing a slightly 

1 1 am very thankful to Pp Peramarutnda Jain for his kindness in seciinng 
this Ms for my study 

2 For Variars works on the life Santinatha, sec HD Volenkar Jimratnakosa 
(Poona 1944) Vol I, Pp 358-81. 

^ For earlier obsMvatiioin on this work see Pmmamnda Sastri, Andanla Vol 
V, pp 268 6. Btfclal Jam, Nagari Pracenant Patnka, Vol 50. Nos 1 2, p 119 etc 
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dilerent format) uniformly mention that Mahimdu (Skt. Mahi 
candra), the son ol Illaraja, composed this work (Appendix a) It 
is obviously out of modesty that he qualifies himself as a»Ti(moma.i. 
Then the Ghatta vonas (Appendix c) at the dose of cantos I, IV 
and VII mention Ilia- or Ila-raya-suya or Namdu; the name that 
is hinted by pun is obviously Mahidu and not Mahimdu. The name 
of his father is mentioned but not of his teacher: so it is quite 
reasonable to believe that Mahimdu was a layman and not a 
monk, 


(ii) One of the colophons reads the name Mahadu (at the 
end of canto Vll), though qualified by the expression Iliarajasuya. 
The Ghatta verses (App. c) at the close of Samdhis Vill-Xll men- 
tion Mahada or Mahaau. Those at the close of I, II, III, V and VI 
mention Mahidu often with a pun; and one feels at least in some 
cases the reading could have been Mahadu. The reference to Ila- 
raja in these verses is rather ticklish, but if we read Simgu in its 
place, Hinigu-suem rmijat at I, Himgvrsuya-kahio at IV and 
Himgu-mmdu nm-taya^gik at VII, the metre is correctly restored. 
Thus the Ghatta verses are in more favour of the authorship 
Mahadu or Mahada, Peeping into the body of the work, it is plainly 
mentioned at Xill.xv (Appendix b) that Mahadu composed this work 
following what was narrated by Puspadanta. It was comopsed by 
him not out of any worldly or secular consideration but out of devo- 
tion to jiua and his religion. Out oi afiection ior Sadharana who 
requested him in this context, this work came to be composed by 
him quickly in Paddhadiya metre. About Mahadu we get the fol- 
Mwing details (App. b). He belonged to the Samghadhipa family. 
His father's name is Himgu. His mother’s name is not clearly 
available: the expression Eraievjrsuo, in the Ghatta verse at IZ, 
cannot be constructed with Mahadeua; and the phrase Kolk-dam- 
payi^ornttaena at I.iv. 24 may mean that he was a devotee of the 
mtelary or family deity Kusmand (in) idevi. His elder brother is 
Dambha33Una, His younger brother’s name is Doda* who is quite 
'll the family. Soda had two wives. The first wife Cam- 
danahi had two sons; the first son Puhaimalla had a wife in 
iUimahi who gave birth to Kirtisimha of fair complexion; the 
second son Tayaloyaeamda had a wife in Vinahi who gave birth 
to Vinayacmda. His second wife Adhahi gave birth to Vichitha- 
maiia. Ho* was quite prosperous (I.iv) and was looking after the 
attairs of the family. Mahadu, therefore, had not much to worry, 

fntJf Tn ^ Sadharana, a 

tiiend of Doda, requested Mahadu who was already suffering from 

™ and expand in simple laT 

nSi Santinatha found m the Mahapurana of Pus- 

padanta. Sadharana assured Mahadu that he would publish (nava- 
demu) his composition. Mahadu undertook it, but he died after 
£eSt f IIL ^ (rist-dala-sarndM-Mem) as men- 


{'ii) . The sad demise of Mahadu caused anxietv to Sadha- 
rana how this Katha would be completed. He approached Bam 
bhajjma (who had already acquired some colebritffOT composing 
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poetry), a pupil of Padraanandi who was a successor or of Hema- 
canto of the Puskaragana Mathuragaceha and Kasthasamglia, and 
requested him to complete the work left incomplete on account ot 
the death of Mahadu. Sadharana suggested to lum the topics jiiwi- 
nikkhamn vi can vi mcya to be cova’ed in the rest of the work. 
Bambhajjuna completed the work within a short time to fulfil the 
request and to the satisfacfaon of Sadharana who celebrated the 
event with great festivity. This Bambhajjuna is presumably the 
same as the elder brother of Mahadu. 

(4) The pieces ot evidence as presented and interpreted above 
biings us to the conclusion that Mahadu or Mahada composed the 
first Seven Samdhis and half of the SC and that the rest oi the 
work was completed by Bambhajjuna. The exact spot where Mahadu 
left and Bambhajjuna resumed composition is cleanly indicated at 
XIII xvii.ll. Here Sadharana as noted above specifies the topics 
which he wants to be discussed by Barabhapuna. On looking into 
the colophons of the Samdhis one finds that it is exactly these topics 
that are dealt with in Samdhis VII onwards, the last four Sam- 
dhis being devoted to the description of the four divisions of 
Agama. The composition of the Ghatta verses at the close of the 
lirst seven Samdhis is of a different type and a change over is seen 
from VIII onwards: this reveals possibly a change of authorship. 
The name of Sadharana occurs in the gathas at the end of almost 
all chapters, often paranomastieally ; that is natural, because sadha- 
rana requested Mahadu to compose and Bambhajjuna to complete 
this work, It is this occurence of Sadharana's name that is imp- 
lied by the phrase Sad/iarana-namaniUe in the colophons. But 
Bahadu’s name occurs even in the Ghatta verses of Samdhis VIII 
onwards which were really composed by Bambhajjuna: this needs 
some explanation. Possibly Bambhajjuna did not seelc personal 
fame from this composition, and he thought it fit to perpetuate the 
name of his younger brother as the author, 

How, why, when, and by whom Mahada’s or Mahadu’s name is 
changed into Mahidu or Mahimdu, tlie son of Illaraia, in the colo- 
phons etc. is more than one can say at present on the basis of the 
meagre material available from a single Ms But it is obvious that 
it is not the work of an expert: it is crudely and superficially done. 
Whenever the name Illaraja is supenmposed in a verse, the metre 
has been spoiled; and if we substitute Himgu in its place, the 
metre gets automatically corrected. In one colophon (Samdhi VIII) 
Mahadu’s name has survived, though qualified by Illaraja-suya. One 
need not call all this a deliberate forgery. It is just possible that 
the scnbe or the reader of the work was confused about the author- 
ship and the name Mahadu or Mahada and made the correction 
thinking that Mahadu was perhaps a mistake for Mahimdu, the son 
of Illaraja, who may have been already known to him as an author. 
We must, however, look for more Mss in order to come to some 
valid conclusion on the subject. But so far as the authorship of 
this work is concerned, one feels certain, it should go to Mahadu and 
Bambhajjuna ; and Mahimdu deserves least, if not no, credit. 

(6) The Namavali (Appendix d) supplies great many details 
about Sadharana, and they may be narrated here almost following 
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the pattern of the text. The well fortified town Joyanipura (i.e., 
Delhi), close to which flows the river Jumna, comparable to Ganges, 
IS ruled by the strong and brave Mleceha King Babbara (i.e., Babar) 
People of four castes live there devoted to their respective duties. 
There is a lofty Caityalaya {i.e., Jaina temple) declced with flags . 
therein the monks explain the scriptures and laymen perform their 
religious worship. 

In this town dwelt Sahu Bhoyaraya, a devotee of Gunabhadra, 
the pupil of Malayakirti who was a pupil of Yasahkirti of Puskara- 
gana, Mathuragaccha and Kastha-Samgha. He was an Agravala of 
Garga-gotra, and he got the title Samghadhipa at Gayapura (i.e., 
Hastinapura). From his wife Ghilhahi he had five sons 

The first son Khimavicamda was a devoted supporter of the 
community. He had two wives Ghikahi and Nanigahi. He had 
tour sons : Chitha who had a wife in Tihunahi and a son in 
Nemidasa who married Gajjo; Pirathimalla, with Ms wife Hiurahi, 
had four sons": Udharanu, Ranuyau, Dhanarau and Manasinigha; 
Khimacamda who enjoyed pleasures with Ravanahi and had two 
sons Hasu and Taianu; and Camda had a son Samidasa from his 
wife Dodahi. 

The second son of Bhoyaraya was Nana (or Gana, Skt. Jnana) 
camda who had a wife in Saui-ajahi who gave birth to three emi- 
nmt sons: Saramga who went on pilgrimage to Sammeta and had 
his wife in Tilokahi; Sadharana (pious, devoted to the good of 
the community, rich, a pilgnm of Samtrumjaya etc., learned and a 
devotee of the learned) had from his wife Sivahi four sons: Abhaya- 
camda with his wife camdanahi, Jetthamalla with his wife Bhada- 
sahi, Jitamalla with his wife Samado, and Sohila with his wife 
Bhikhanahi who was like Mandodan in character; and Talhanu of 
varied virtues. 

, The third son of Bhoya was Siriyacamdu who had a merited 
wife in Hararajahi, veritably Sita in chastity, from whom he had 
a son Bhulla'nu whose two wives were Udharanaputti and Cuhadahi. 

The fourth son of Bhoya was Gajamaccha who had two wives 
Bharahavipaladhi and Salhalii and whose son Sayatanu had a wife 
in Vudhanahi and a son in Suhhu. 

The fifth son of Bhoya was Sahu Ranamala: from his first 
wife Cuhadahi he had a son Jatamalla who from his wife Eava- 
nadhUiadfour sons; Himarau, Meimmallu, Vimallu and Cauhatthu; 
and from his second wife Pamthuhi he had a son Suradasa, 

^ Sadharana is indeed a striking personality who played a pro- 
minent role in the composition of SC. He comes from a religious 


5 Daughters do not hnd any mention in tbs contest, Their connections with 
the paternal family were slender and short Jived they had tie share in the paternal 
properti ami they wcie given in mamage at an early age 
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family, and he himself had gi'eat devotion to learning. He re. 
quested Mahadu to compose SC explaining and simplifying the con- 
tents as found iii the Mahapurana of Puspadanta, But as Karmas 
vvould have it, Mahadu died leaving it incomplete. Sadhaiana was 
very much pertuibed. Then he requested Bambhajjuna possibly 
elder brother of Mahadu) to complete the SC whereby he would be 
happy (App. b). Sadharana, simrounded as he was with a big 
iamily, was highly satisfied at the eompletion of SC; with great 
pomp and festivity he carried this work home; and on that occa- 
sion he honoured monks and gave gifts to the learned. Thus he 
made his life fruitful through the blessings of all It is in the 
fitness of things that Mahadu and Bambhajjuna have recorded 
Sadharana’s name at the end of each canto that a detailed bio- 
graphy of his is given in the Namavah and that blessings were 
sought for him from Santinatha in those Sanskrit stanzas at the 
colse of various cantos (Appendix e) 

The two Samghadhipa families to which Mahadu- -Bhambhaj- 
juna and Sadharana belonged, with their religious teachers like 
Padmanandi and Gunabhadra must have been famous for their 
devotion to Jainism and its literature m Delhi at the time of Babar 
who is specially mentioned in this work. Some of the members of 
these families not only studied works of authors like Puspadanta 
bttil; also maratafned the contfnufty of ifferary and rei’fgfous fradt- 
tions through authors like Mahadu and Bambhajjuna, Another 
peraonalty, Todara of Jaisavala family, is mentioned (App c. Ghatta 
verse 17) but his relation with others is not clear 

(6) The contents of this work are traditionally traced back 
to Mahavira, and they were handed down through a series of 
Acaryas till they came to Puspadanta, Finding his composition 
chaiming on account of its words and meaning Mahadu started 
composing this SC which was finally completed by Bambhajjuna out 
of sheer religious zeal and out of regard for the earnest request 
of Sadharana (App. b). In this SC there are 13 |Samdhis with 
the number of Kadavakas in each like this: 12, 21, 23, 26, 16, 25, 
26, 26, 27, 20, 34, 18 and 17; and the number of lines in each 
Kadavaka is not definite and goes on varying as can be seen from 
the text of Samdhi I (App. f) given at the end, As tlie text men- 
tions. the total granthagra is 4300 verses (calculated in units of 32 
syllables), but the Ms puts it roundly at 5000, perhaps counting 
also the numbers, colophons etc The Me of Santinatha, the 16th 
Tirthamkara,i8 given by Puspadanta in chapters 60-63 and still earlier 
by Jinaseiia-Giinabhadra in Parvan 63 of their Mahapimnas ° in 
Apabhranisa and Sanskrit As far as I see, this work draws upon 
both tlie earlier sources, and the order of events can be seen from 
their brief enumeration in the colophons of various cantos. 

(7) Puspadanta has wielded great influence on most of the 
subsequent authors composing their works in Apabhramsa At the 
request of Sadharana Mahadu expanded the life of Santinatha from 

6 Ed P L. I'aidya (Bombay 1937 etc) and FmimM /im (Banaras 1954). 
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the Mahapuram of Puspadanta; so it is quite natural that this SC 
has inherited a good deal from Puspadanta’s works. The blessings 
for Sadliarana expressed in Sanskrit verses at the close of each 
Samdhi remind us of similar verses for Bharata in the Mahapurana 
(MP) and forNannain the Jmhamcmu (JO’), Taking up the first 
Samdhi of SC many contexts have their counterparts m the works 
of Puspadanta, and in many places verbal agreements are quite 
striking: Jayamala of 24 Tirthakaras JC I.ii & SC Li; Salutation 
to Sarasvati MP I.ii & SC I.ii; Ghatta verse MP I.i &, SC I.ii; 
Nature of Durjana etc MP I.viii & SC I.iv; references to earlier 
authors beginning with Akalanka and author’s ignorance about 
various branches of learning MP I.ix & SC I.v; Description of 
women MP Il.i & SC I.ix; Description of the country JC I.iii & 
SC Ivii^ A more thorough scrutiny of the entire text of the SC 
would disclose many more parallel contexts with obvious common 
expressions. 

(8) The author of SC pays respects to earlier authors such as 
Akalanka-svami, Padapujya (i.e, Pujyapada), Eight great poets 
(grammarians?) headed by Indra, Nemicandia Saiddhantika, Catur- 
mukha, Svayambhu, Puspadanta, Yasahkirti, Pandita Raidhu, 
Gunabhadra and Sahanapala. There was one Yasahkirti, a teacher 
of Raidta, and another, a grand-techer of Gunabhadra and an elder 
contemporary of Mahadu. About Sahanapala some investigation is 
needed. 

(9) Thi8 SC was completed in Samvat 1687 (-57 = 1530 A,D,) 
and a copy of it was prepared in Sa. 1588 (-57 = 1531 A.D.). If 
not the present Ms. a predecessor of it was prepared m 1531 A.D., 
ne., just one year after the composition of the work by the author. 
Thus the text and the language of the authors have not undergone 
much change before they were written down and carried through 
^ succession of generation of Mss. What is of special interest is 
that the authors are writing in Apabhramsa which was being culti- 

as a medium of literary ei^ression as late as the beginning 
of Mughal period, i e , 1530 A D., when Babar was ruling at Delhi 
4 an™ Dingala, Braja and 

Avadm— or what we have started caUing now Hindi— poetry was 
already developing side by side, and the dawn for the age of Tulsi 
IB being heralded. Apabhramsa poets of this last period handled 

language, as a literary inheritance; we know tiieir literary 
models but their grammars have not come down to w in a coifed 
form. Though they are trying to imitate earlier forms, their 
mnguage is showing a'good deal of looseness and flexibility in phono- 
‘“Sy, morphology and syntax. The first Samdhi of S(i, printed at 
the end of this paper almost as it is found in the Ms., gives this 
general impression; a meticnlous study of the grammatical details 
can be attempted when the text is constituted with the aid of one 
or two more Mss* 


7 Ed P L Vflidyo, Karanya iq«i 


S I am j^ratcEuI to my friend Dr. Hiralal 
m soKing Uie mincate. problem of the « ’ 


Jam, Nagpur, for his valuable help 
.p of SC as presented m this paper. 



THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE KAMNA SEQUENCE 

In Ancmii Digambara oM Shvetmbam gaina Literature 

Ds. Gustav Roth 
German scholar, 

A,i.H. h 0., Patna Univeesot 

List of abbreviations: Abhay. Abhayadevasuriji’s Commen- 
tary, Av.'n — Avassayanijjutti, BHSG Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
1st vol. Grammar, by Franklin Edgertom, 1953, Dhav. t. Dhava- 
latika of Virasena to Satkhandagamasuttam ed by Dr H. J. Jam, 
1947, k — - karma, Ma. — Mahabandbo ed by Pt. Sumeruchandra 
Shastn Divakar Shastri, 1947, MP Mahapurana by Puspadanta ed. 
by Dr P. L Vaidya, 1937, SatMi. — Satkhandagamasuttam ed. by 
Dr. Pliralal Jain 1947, SP — Sarvarthasiddhi of Pujyapad, ed. by 
Pt. Phulchanda, 1956, TvS — Umasvati’s Tattvarthasutram, ed. by 
Pt. A Shantiraja Sastri, Mysore 1944. 

The desire to reach completeness and perfection, the ardent 
will to learn and understand things about us and the world in 
which we live has been the fundament of our progress 

From prehistoric facts we know that this will to reach per- 
fection and to widen knowledge did not always become a fact, 
there were long periods of stagnancy lastng for several hundred 
thousands ot years. 

At a time when control about forces of nature was limited, 
compared with the possibilities of our days, it was in India that 
the belief in the power and capacity of Great Men, of Mahapiirms, 
who possess super-natural powers, became very firm, culminating 
in the tradition about the life of Tirthakaras, who had won 
omniscience bringing salvation to mankind. 

But how could the state of a Tirthakara be reached? What 
stations had a man to pass to be at home on such heights of 
complete perfection 

The oldest Jaina sources on which we have to depend don’t 
tell us very much about the spiritual development towards the 
state of a Tirthakara. Very carefully they don’t use too many 
words about something which is considered the last step towards 
perfection. 

In one of the oldest documents about the life of Bhagvan 
Mahavir, Ayara 2.15, a passage reads as follows: 

Jambliiyagamassa nagarassa bahiya, naie U,ijuvaliyae uttere 
kule, Sam’agassa gahavaissa kattha-karanamsi, Veyavattassa 
ceiyassa uttara-puratthime disi-bbae sala-rukkhassa adiira-samante 
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iiekuduyasBa, go-dohiyae ayavanae ayavemanassa, chatthenam 
bhattenam apanaenam uddham-janu-aho-sixassa, dhamma-jjhano 
Icottbovagayassa, sukka-jjhan' antanyae vattaaanassa, nivvaae 
kasine padipunne amhae niravarane anante aunttare kevala-vara 
uana-damsane samuppanne. (1020) 

I try to translate; “Outside the town Jambhiyagama on the 
Northern bank of the Ujjuvaliya river, in the field of the house- 
holder Samaga, north-east from the temple Veyavatta, not far 
from a Sal-tree seated—, he who inflicted austerities on himself 
in the way of a milkman’s sitting, he whose head was down bet- 
ween his knees (verbally; the Imees high up) without drink in a 
fast up to the 6th meal, he who had entered into the inner apart 
meiit of holy meditation, he who was living in the interior of pure 
meditation, he had reached salvation complete, fulfilled, without 
disturbances and obstacles, the unlimited, superb, complete know- 
ledge and Belief," 

This is the simple way of a description of a Tirthakara’s 
path to perfection of Knowledge and Belief, which was also fol- 
lowed in the description of the life of other Tirthakaras. There 
13^ no mentioning of any kind of Utihayara-mm-goymt kmmm 
with koTOias leading to the state of a Tirthakara, neither in the 
Ay, chapter 2,15 nor in any part of the Shvet, Angas or Uvangas 
except in one passage of the Arhat Malli chapter in the Nayaiham- 
makahao. 

Even outside the Angas, in Devendra's tika to Uttara- 
dhyayana XXIII (belonging to the Mulasutta) a description slmi- 
'ar to that in Ay. 2 15 about the life of Lord Parshva is given*. 
Here also no special mentioning of a kmm sequence can be 
found,* 

In Malli Jnata (MJ) 15. of my edition '’) king Mahabala is 
mentioned, who together with his friends renounced the world 
reaching the agreement among each other that whatever penance 
was undertaken by any one of them should also be undertaken 
by all the rest. 


We learn from MJ 16,17, how Mahabala did not do so by 
Dsei'vmg more fasts than his friend.s m this way that when his 


nhm'a «««o, futpham. 

1 IS prabiblv sinonyinous mm following godshtpc 

His lioiitiV'sbn' Aom 1?" information, ivliidi I icccncd from 

das Al m ■fhhjri” I,udtiana, Mum Puiivaviiayaj il Pt Bccara 

“‘4-; »<• on ,vcn in tbe 

vol. CS. I’sl'rsn 

2 P- 91 m ^le NandUmaakalaD edition ol proi, N. V Vaidya, 
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friends observed a fast until! the fourth meal Mahabala observed 
a fast untill the sixth meal, and so on. So M, performed the 
ittk-mm-goyam Imman, which led to be reborn as a woman. 

Quite abruptly the sequence of the 20 causes is mentioned in 
MJ 18., which lead to the state of a Tirlhakara performing the 
Titthayara-nma^goyam kammm. 

Without any connexion with this karam sequence, but logi- 
cally connected with MJ 16., 17., MJ 19. proceeds in mentioning 
further observances as the Smhaniskridita penance which is des- 
cribed in detail msiym bhilkhv-padmam and in MJ 20-26 the 
khuddagam siha-nikkiliyam fast observances and the mahakym 
siha, with the result that they were bom as Gods in the Jayanta 
Vimana From there, after a long period they fell from the 
heavenly region and were reborn in Jambudvipa as kings, but M. 
as Malh, daughter of King Kumbhaka of Mithila and his wife 
Prabhavati. 

The 20-tora»ia sequence of MJ 18. so abruptly introduced, 
interrupts the interrelationship between the fast observances men- 
tioned in MJ 16, 17. and MJ 20-26., and clearly appears to be 
included as a gloss by a later hand. 

The passage reads; “imehi ya nara visaenara karanehim 
aseviya-bahuh-kaehim titthayara-nama-goyam kammam niwattinsu 
tamjaha: 

Arahanta Siddha Pavayana/-Gnru Thera Bahussue Travassisu' 
Vacchallaya ya tesimV afahikkha Nanovaoge’ ya // (1) 

Damsana Vinao Avas / ae ya Silawae mraiyaro*/ Khanalava 
Tava CCiyaeV Veyavacce Samahi ya // (2) 

Apuvva-nana-ggahaneV Suyabhatti Pavayane Pahavanaya / 
eehi karanehim / Titthayarattam lahai Jio // (3) *') 

The metre is Arya ; 12/18-12/15 

1 try to translate, "Arhat8(l),Siddhas (2), Sacred writings (3) 
Preceptors (4), Elders (5), The highly learned (6), the Ascetics (7), 
the Ailection to these, and (8), constant acquisition of knowledge 
of those) ■") // (1). 


1 Cf N V Vaidya’s tianslatjon, p 34/25 

2 Abhayadevasun’s tika does not ctplam it Prav S only explains* 
aliiiksnam— anavaraiam jlianopayogo— jnanc Tyapnyamanaia, Uie Samithasiddlu o' 
Pujyad, Bhaiatiya Jnanapuha, Kashi, 1955, ed by Pi Fhuldiandra, explains ahhiksna 
tika zu Uttaiadhayayana XXIII vaoeScniicht u ucbeisctzl von Jarl Chaipcntiei, Zdmg, 
jnanopayoga samvcgaii m T\S fisi as foltoavs jivadi padartlia svataitva visayc saraya 
gjnane nityam yuktata ablnksna jnanopayogah, the compound is understood here as a 
Tatpurusa SP understands umpa simply in the^ sense of yuhlala, Following darsmn^ 
Abb and Prav S explain with smyaktvem. \ 
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Faith (and other meaning: perception) (9) and Discipline 
(10), Necessary duties (11), No infringement of the vows and in 
the moral conduct,'’' (12). Concentration of thoughts in every 
hvinkling of an eye + (13), in Penance (14), Free giving (15), and 
m Service (16), (loncentration of Thoughts (17), // (2). 

Acquisition of new knowledge (18), high esteem for the religi- 
ous tradition (19), and by promulgation of the religious teachings 
(20), by means of these causes the Soul obtains the state of a 
Tirthakara." // (3). 

Variant readings to the text: ‘tavassi ya Prav S.,R , ‘esim 
Prav. S,, lesim B., 3 oga ya V., 4 niraiyaram Mhe, 5 N.V. Vaidya 
(V.) placed ciyae with single c. into the text instead of double cc., 
which IS necessary to require the 12 moras of the Arya metre here. 
G ga V., but ggahane is demanded by the metre, 7 sou V., the intro- 
duction into the karana sequence difference differs in the Avassaya- 
nijjutti slightly as follows padhamo tittlmyaratiam visalii thmehi 
kasi ya. 

Parallel passages of the 20-kiiram sequence can also be traced 
in the Jaina Shvet. texts Avassayanijjutti (Av.n, 1, 178-181 *) and 
Pravacanasaroddhara 810-312 followed by a commentary in Pra- 
krit from 313-319. **) 

The varient readings, which they present, have been noted 
above. 

But there is no other trace of the 20-7arom sequence in the 
older Shvet. Angas or Uvangas. ***) 

Umasvati’s Tattvarthasutram (TvS) also includes a karma 
sequence leading to the state of a Tirthakara with the difference, 


3 About Silaiwae the Conuncntaries Abh and Prav S say tatha silam ca 
utlara^umh, VTotam ca mulagunas, tesu pmaf nimbwia ib, )+Ahh e\plams khana 
liiva hsamlavagraJmam halopalahanam, hsanalavadm samvega 

bhavanato dhyana 

smnatas ca samadluh ksanalavasamadhth 

Translation* "Samnd/n on account of assiduous practice of meditation and medi 
tatioJi caused by tire dLsire for salvation without an intcrs’al what particles of time 
uith smallest instants and smallest fractions arc concerned, this is ksanalava samadhih." 

I have followed the commentary in my translation connecting hanalava 
sanwdfu/i Phis is strongly supported by a parallel passage m Saikh and Mah , 
dealt with later, m which Uiaualam padibuj)hanadac—by lighting up (perfect belief, 
knowledge etc, s Dliavaia uka) at a smallest instant of time, is mentioned 1 

1 Pt Hecaradas kindly helped to find this passage during my stay in 
Ahmedabad. 

2 Siddhasenaos Pravacanasaroddharaiika (Prav, S), end of 12 cent. AD 

-1-) The Tattvarthasutra of Sn Umasvami with the Sukhabodha of Sn Bhaskara 
nandi, ed by Pt Sastn, Mysore 1944 , p 149 ff , the introductory sentence into the 
16 karana sequence reads tdamm subhatama UrthaKaratva namasravam aha . 

+ +) Quoted from parisistam p 241, No 8 undei the line op cit 
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that only 16 karanas are apeoifiod instead of twenty, in TvS 6.24.-j-) 
The passage reads; ^ darsana-visuddhir, vmayasampannata, sila- 
vratesv anatiearo, ‘bhiksna-jnanopayoga-samvegau, salrtitas tyaga- 
tapas:, sadhu-samadhir,' vaiyaprtyarlcara'nsm arhat-acarya-bahu- 
sruta-pravacana-bhaktir, ^ avasyakaparihamt marga-prabhavana, 
pravacana-vatsalatvam iti brthakaratvasya, 

Var. Lect,: 'smgha-sadkv^samidhir ++) reads the Shyet. 
version of TvS. 

There are ’no other differences in the Shvet. version of TvS. 

Translation: Perfection of religious belief (1), accomplish- 
ment of discipline (2), no infringement m the vows and in the 
moral conduct (3), constantly acquisition of knowledge (4), and 
concern about the misery in the samsara (5), according to the best 
of one’s ability charity (6), and pena’nce (7), Attention to the 
monks (8), Service (9), love to the Arhats (10), Acaryas (11), the 
highly learned (12), and to the religious teachings (13) no defici- 
ency m the performance of the daily duties of a monk (14), the 
promulgation of the path to salvation (16), tender affection towards 
the true religion (16). This is the karma influence, which leads to 
the stale of a Tirthakara (The geniidve lirthakaratvaya depends 
on asrovam, which has to be added.) 

In the Dig version about the life of Arbat Malli “Mallinatha- 
purana" III, 8-18, composed by Sri Sakalakirti in the 17th cent. 
A.D ''), 16 larana leading to the state of a Tirthakara in 11 slokM 
are me’ntioned following the terminology of the karana-sequence of 
TvV. 

In Jiiiiase'na’s Harivamsapurana, 2.34, 131-49, (783 A D.), Dig. 
the 16 karanas are also mentioned following the terminology of 
TvS 6.24. 

In the Dig. work Mahapurana of Puspadanta (MP), composed 
between 919-971 A.D, ed by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 1937, Mamk chand 
Digamliara Jaina Granthamala No. 37, vol. 1, III, 7., p.42 the 16 
karanas named as tava-bhavanas are mentioned without specifying 
them The passage reads: solaha n tuva^bhavamo pahmevi 
}aga-Mmiyartitthmjara-m,mam samajjm. 

Dr, P. L Vaidya translated the beginning in his Notes, III, 7, 
p601: “having mediated upon the siideen foms (bhamm) of 
penance such as dammvisvMM etc.” 

V. gives then the 16 kamna sequence of TvS 6.24 and also 
refers to Nayadhammakahao VIII. 64, i.e. to our passage m the 


1 Mallmatliapurana, edition by Dulichand Pannakl Parai, samy, 1979, Hindi 
translation by Gajadbara Lalji, p 51-qg. 

s Hanvamsapuranam, prathamaUiandara dviuyalhandam, Mamkhandra 
Digainbara Gianlharaana, No 3s. 33 
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MJ, the starting point of this paper, but he does not mention that 
here 20 karanas instead of 16 are enumerated. 

This brief survey of k.-refereuces in Digambara works is 
sufficient to show that the TvS version of the k -sequence had be- 
come authoritative m Digambara literature later than 

We owe it to the hard work of Dr, Hiralal Jain and Pt. 
S. Divakar Sastri that more ancient Prakrit literature of the 
Digambaras such as the treatises of the Satldianadaga-ma-sutta 
and the Mahabandha have come to light. 

The Mahabandha (Mah.) a Dig Prakrit work forming the 
sixth part of the great Satkhandagama Sutta must be assigned to 
the later part of the second century according to the remarks 
of the editor in his preface on p.l5. 

In § 34 of this work p 35, 36, the 16 karma sepuence is men- 
tioned, which contains very interesting variations differing from 
the 16 k.— sequence of TvS 6, 24. 

The passage reads : “kadihi karanehi jiva titthaysra-nama- 
goda-kammam bandhandi: tattha imenahi' solasa' karanehi jiva 
Utih&ym-nama-goiam kammam bandhandi; damsana-visnjjha- 
dae (1), vinaya-sampannadae (2), sila-vadesu* mradicaradae 13), 
avasaesu aptrihiuadae (4), khana-lava padibujjhanadae (5), laddhi- 
samvega-sampannadae (6), yatha-’ thame tatha tave (7), samansm'' 
samadhi-samdharanadae' (8), samanam vejjavacca-jogayiittadae" 
(9), samanam pasuga-pariccagadae" (10), arahantabhattie (11), 
bahu-ssuda-bhattie (12), pavayana-bhattie (13), pavayana-vacehal- 
iadae (14), pavayana-pabhavanadae (15), abhikkhanam nanopayut- 
tadae (16), edehi solasehi karanehi jivo titthayara-nama-godam 
kammam ba'ndhadi.” 

The parallel passage in the Satkhandagama, Bandha-Samitta- 
Vicaya, Vol. VIII, p. 73’') represents the same text with a few 
variant readings as follows: 


3 Dr V L Vaidya was so kind to mtraducc me into the Apabhramsa language 
of this work, by reading some porlions mUi me duraig liis stay in P,itna 

According to IJ Jacobi, ZPMG fo (1906) p, 277 E, Umasvati piobably lived in 
the foutih or fiMi cent AD. Dt. H L Jam piopmes an earlier date m "A 
Hidden Pandmork in The History of Jainism," B C Law Volume, part II, 
Poona 19.16, p 60 2 , According to him Pm. was living in the second half of die 
third cent A.D 


+)Mababandho (Mah, vol 1, with Hindi tianslation, Editor Pt Siimcrii 
Lbandia Di.i,iUt, Shavtn, published by Bharatiya Jnanapitlia Kashi May 1047 Hiis 

Praup^ih ^Ra7"‘’ 


1 SitHianoagama Bandha-SvamitvaVicap yol VIII, ed by Dr Hiralal Tam 
puH by Shnmant Setli Shitabrai Lakshimchandra Amraoti fBearai) joje Shrivmse’ 

J- .ntroSt.™ ;. n, 

Kb T I™ ““‘r"'* composition 

01 btXh., and states as dale of the compleuon of the Dhavaia uka 8 th Oct SiC 
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‘imehi solasasehi karanehi, "wa, ‘jadha ... ‘always sahunam 
instead of samanam, ‘sahunam pasua-paricagadae in the 8th place 
instead of the 10th place such as m the Ma. ‘ju, 

A synopsis shows the following picture: Mdhi-samega (6) 
and pasugorpanccagada (lO) can neither be traced in the Shvet. 
nor Dig. k.-sequence mentioned in the paper. 

amaem apapaniorihtmdae 4th k. in Ma-, amsyakdpmhanik 
14th k. in TvS, avassae 11th k. in MJ ; kham-laDOrpaMbujihandu 
5th k. in Ma , not in TvS, but klumorlava, followed by tam-eciyae 
and to be connected with samht 18th k. in MJ ; yatha tham tatha, 
tave 7th k. in Ma., saMitas tyaga-Ui/pm Bth and 7th k. in TvS, 
tana-cciyae 14th and 15th k. in MJ, samanam (sahumtn) stmMki 
8th k. in Ma., sadhvrsayuidlm 8th k. in TvS, samaM 17th k, in MJ, 
s ve}]ava£ca-]o 9th k in Ma , vmya-jirtyaiaramin 9th k. in TvS, 
veyavaoce 16th k. m MJ, smawm pasngorparimgadae 10th k. m 
Ma,, neither in TvS, nor m MJ, arahantorbathe, etc., 11th, 12th, 
13th k in Ma corcesponds to 10th, 12th, ISth k in TvS, aowrye, 
11th k, in TvS, behind arhad is neither m Ma. nor m the MJ ; pov.- 
vaceh. 14th k. in Ma., prav.-vats. 16th k. in TvS, pmyam-vacch 
3rd k. MJ ; pon -pabh 15th k. in Ma., m/rga-pmbh, 15th k TvS, 
pavayane pahavanaya, 20th k. in MJ; abhikkhamm Mnopayut- 
tadm 16th k, in Ma,, abhiksna-jnanopayoga-saravegau 14th and 
5th k. in TvS, Mikkha mnomoge 8th k. in MJ ; 


siddha, guru, thera, 2nd, 3rd, 5th k. in MJ and apuvva/Mim- 
ggahane 18th k.'in MJ; are neither in Ma. nor in TvS. 

damsana-vi 1st k, in Ma., 1st k. in TvS, damsanavinae 9th 
and 10th k. in M.J, vmaya-sa 2nd k in Ma. andTvS; sila-va ana 
3rd k. in Ma. and TvS; silva-vvae niraiyaro 12th k. m MJ. 

We have seen previous page, that ^ the k. sequence of 
TvS had become authoritative for the terminology of the 16 k.s 
m later Digambara literature. The variations in the 16 k. sequ- 
ence of Ma, and Satkh from the text of TvS speak in favour ol a 
degree of higher antiquity of the Ma -Satkh. passage. 


We have seen in the synopsis that ladihi-smvega and pasugor 
panccagada don’t occur in the Dig version following the TvS and 
also not in the Shvet, version of the 20 k.s as represented by MJ 
and Avass. n. 

In TvS 2, 18 Idbdh is mentioned^ in closest connection with 
apayonti: "labdhy upayogmi bhavendriym’'— “Together with me 
labdhi, the ability of performing, upayoga represents the minu as 
a state.” (cf. Schubring, p. 101). 


It does not seem to be merely accidental that samega is con- 
nected with Mih in Ma, and Satkh. on one side, and 
in TvS on the other side, as Uhdhi appears to be in closest termi 
nological connection with upayoga. 
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The difference is, that in TvS 6,24 mm'iiega in the dual is con- 
nected with inmiopayogn in a Dvandva and represents the 5th k. 
byitBolf, but in Ma.—Satkh smnvega in MM-smvega-sam stands 
in a Tatpiirusa and does not represent a k. alone by itself. 

The Commentaries Snkh. to TvS and Dhav.t. to Ma.-Satkh. 
give entirely different explanations ot samvega. 

Snkh. says; smsariirMkhad bhiruta samnepaii. (p. 150 op. 
c. Dhav.t. says: IcddM-mmveg&sainpannadae smniai-iamsaM- 
nancrcmnesu jivam mwagamo ladiki mma, hariso santo sain- 
ticjjo mma. Mdhe snmego tea sampomada". 

I would translate: kddhi is the unification of the soul with 
the right faith, the ri^M knowledge and the right conduct, samvega 
IS joy, free from passions**). 

So we could translate the Ma. passage accordingly: “The en- 
joyment, which is free from passions, about the unification of the 
soul with . . 

(The lokative in earanesu is used here in the sense of an 
instrumental, of. Edgerton BHSG 7.81). 

To understand smvega Jis bhiritia, connected with kddhi in 
a Tatp. compound is absolutely senseless, when we realise the 
meaning of kddhi. ^ 

It is also clear now, how we have to understand the termino- 
logical development here. 

TvS has omitted kddhi, but has preserved samvega and placed 
beside jmiogaijoga as an independent, coordinated member of a 
Dvandva being the 5th k , in order not to loose one k. for the 16 k, 
sequence! So smvega could be easily understood in the way the 
Commentators to TvS’) did as samsaradvhlhadbhiruta, which is 
nearer to the generally known meaning of the verb sa.m®ij. 

The later, secondary character- of the ter-minology in TvS has 
become obvious by it. 

The term sumrepo. does not exist in the 26 k. sequence of the 
Shvetambaras represented by MJ and Av.n. 

The Dhavala tika explains pami in the following way: 

pagada osarida aseva jamha tam pasiiam, adlma jam. mravajiain 

Nutes 1) W Sclmbnng, "Die Lehrc Der Jamas”, Berl and Lpj, 1935 

s Dr. H h. Jam ttatislates hariso santo samvega nama by "aui 
liars Vi satiMk bhsv ka nam sann^ hai”, p 85. Op al. 

I Mould propound 10 interpret santo in the meaning SU. soMta. 

s SanarUiasiddhi of Pujyapada, Bharatiya Jnaaapith, Kaslu 1955, 
P 3311 'amsara duhkliaii nityabhirua samvegah, '' 

11 



tam pasmm, kim jwTKi-toMOM-carifJodi tassa piarkcago mssajja- 
nm, tassa bhavo ■pasurpariocagada, daya-buddhie saliunam naaa- 

dainsana-paiiccago danam pasm^anceagaia mm (p. 86 

op. it). 

Dr. E. L. Jain translates from pagada onwards: jis se asrav 
dm- ho gage kai Ms ka mm prmik hd". 

If we accept the reading pasiiga and pma, given in both the 
texts Ma.-Satkh., as correct, the interpretation with asrava is not 
possible, pass^ga could represent Skt. pro, + asuka> It seems to 
me beyond doubt, that the misreading text of the Dhav.l. has to be 
corrected: pagada osaridasavo, asavo is a normal Pkt N.pl. of asu 
(cf. R. Piscliel’s Grammar of Prakrit Languages p. 263, Dec . of 
va% N.pl. «(W*o!). When we substitute asrava we should expect 
pftsova in the Pkt. text. 

Pt. Suineru Chandra translates: ‘vah vastii, jis se jiv nikd gae 
ho’, (p 39 op. cit.) The explanation with nirajjan does not help 
ns either. 

The Dhav,t. offering different explanations shows, that it did 
not understand this antiquated term. ^ 

Probably we have to understand something entirely different 
from what Dhav.t. says. 

PKT. pasuga-panccagada could also be Skt, pasukaparityagata 
meaning: “the giving up evorything relating to cattle for sacri- 
ficial and food purposes.” 

This interpretation finds some support in a passage of Pravt 
to the 20 k. sequence, verse 311, explaining ‘cciyae’: ^ago dvidha, 
dravyaiyago bhavatyagas ca, dravyatyago nama aharopadhisayya- 
dinam aprayogyanam parityagah prayogyanam ca yati'janebhyo 
vitaranam, bhavatyagah krodhadinam viveko janadinam ca yati- 
janebhyo danam”. 

“The giving up is of two kinds: the giving up of material 
things and giving up of sentiments, dravyatyaga means avoiding 
of not proper food, the clinging to it,’) and of no proper beddings, 
etc , and as well the gift of proper ones to the ascetics, 

bhavatyaga is the separation from anger, etc., as well the 
gift of knowledge to the ascetics". 

I think, we are justified, to see some kind of parallelism between 
pasugOr-paneeagada in Ma. Satkh. and ahara aprayogganim 
parityagah in Pray. S. 

It may be that we also have to assume two meanings for 
pasuga. But I feel difficult to understand the reading pasuga. 

Notes * “Cf. Buddh ahar' upadbi in Cullaiiidesa igj quated from Ball 
Text Society Dictionaiy 
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CoEclusions; This survey has shown to us that the 16 k. 
sequence cannot only be traced in TvS and later Dig. texts but also 
m more ancient Dig. literature such as Mahabandha and Satlchan- 
dagama but that the Shvet. 20 karana sequence cannot he traced 
in the more ancient parts of the Angas and Uvangas, My opinion 
about the 20 k. sequence in MJ. 18 is given earlier. This makes it 
very probable that the karma sequence leading to the state of a 
Tirthakara originated in circles close to the Digambaras. 

This is strongly supported by the fact that TvS, in high 
esteem among both Digambaras and Shvetambaras, gives the 16 k. 

' sequence in bo1h the Dig and Shvet versions of TvS and not the 
20 k. sequence current among the Shvetambaras. 

It seems that the Shvet. after the separation of the two groups 
have included the Ic sequence and enlarged upto 20 k. 

But we are not .iiistified to see in the Shvet 20 k. sequence 
a merely enlarged copy of the TvS text, as it contains terms, which 
can only be traced in the text of Ma. and Satkh as khancAava.. to 
be connected with smahi 13th k. in MJ and klimOrlava-padibu]- 
ikmada 5th k. in Ma. and Satkh ; pavayane pahavamyct 20tli k. 
in MJ, pnayanurpabhavamdae in Ma.-Satkh.;: these terms don’t 
exist in TvS 8,24, at all. Common toMJ. and Ma.-Safth. version 
is also the nonmehtioning of acarya, mentioned in TvS as 11th k. ' 

This clearly indicates that these terms in the Shet. version 
can be traced back to older sources close to circles represented by 
the texts Ma.-Satkh. 

The relative chronology of the karana sequence appears to me 
as Mows: 

The oldest version of the karana-sequence, available at pre- 
sent, is represented by the two versions of the 16 karams in the 
Dig, texts Mahabandho and Satkhanagama, approxiinately near to 
1st cent. A.D. 

2nd the version in Umasvati’s Tattvarthasutram 6,24, 

approximately near to the 3rd cent, A.D,, 

Srd the 20 karana sequence of the Shvetambaras 

approximately near to the 5th cent. A.D., by which I do not 
intend to say anything definite about the dates of the Avas,9ayanii- 
juti and the text in the Malli-Jnata. 



JAINA MONK KALAKACHABYA IN SUVARNABHUMI 


De, Dmakant P. Shah, 

Bmda. 

The Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, a Jaina text generally acknow- 
ledged as a work dating from the sixth century A.D., and certainly 
earlier than the Churnis of the seventh century, contains the follow- 
ing verse;— 

Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, I. pp. 73-74. 

Malayagiri, commenting on the above in the twelfth century 
gives fuller explanation of the above verse in the sutra-form and 
quotes Prakrit paBsages which are obviously from the Churni on 
the same text. According to this account, Kalakacharya, tie well- 
known authority on Sutras and their meaning, was staging in 
Ujjain with his big retinue of pupils. His pupils (monks) 1 owever 
did not listen to his anuyoga-tochings. At this the great iicharya 
got disappointed and decided to go to a place where he cm pro. 
pagate his anoyoga-teachings. He thought that by leaving his 
pupils, he would make them ashamed of their- conduct. He, there- 
fore, told Jus s’ay.vatai-a (one who provides for jerddenre)- “J 
am going elsewhere, ray pupils will remember me afterwai ds, but 
you do not tell them an^hing. When pressed hard, you shoulil 
scornfully tell them that the Teacher has gone to stay with Sagara 
in the Suvarnabhumi " So saying Kalaka leH his pupils at night 
when the latter were asleep and went to Suvarnabhumi. Trere he, 
entered gaccha of Sagara m the guise of a Jaina monk. T oinking 
that he was an (ordinary) aged monk, with one foot in the grave, 
Sagara did not offer him any formal respects due to an old monlt, 
Then at the hour of discoui-se, after the usual discourse by Sagara 
was over, Sagara asked him (Kalaka in disguise), ‘Old man, did 
you like the discourse’ To this the acharya (Kalaka) replied 
‘Yes’ .‘Then continue to hear the discourses”, said Sagara 
s’ramana, with great pride. 

Now those other pupils at Ujiain were much perturbed at not 
finding the acharya next morning and approached the s’ayyatara 
and began to make inquiries. But fie latter said, "How do you 
expect your acharya to tell me anything when your own teacher 
did not confide in you?” Then when the disciples, much aggrieved, 
pressed hard, he scornfully told tliem, “Your teacher has gone to 
stay with Sagaracharya (the grand-pupil) in the Suvarnabhumi, 
being much disappointed at your behaviour”. Hearing this, the 
disciples started for going to Suvarnabhumi. 0% the way, people 
used to ask, “Whose retinue is going? Who is the teacher going 
in this retinue’” They said, “Arya Kalaka”. The news was^ car- 
ried to Sagara by travellers who reached ahead of the disciples. 
In the Suvarnabhumi, people told Sagara, ‘‘Arya Kalaka, the great 
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knower of Srufca (canon), having a large following, is on the way, 
being desirious of reaching here.” At this Sagara told his pupils, 
"My Teacher’s Teacher is coming. I shall ask him about padar- 
tbas”. Shortly after (thfe), those disciples arrived, their vanguard 
began inquiring whether Arya Kalaka had arrived (reached) there. 
‘No,’ was the reply, ‘but an old monk has come’ ‘‘Who is he?” 
came the query. Meanwhile, Kalaka in disguise turned up When 
this old monk was respectfully saluted by the newcomers, Sagara 
came to realise that the old monk was the Acharya in disguise. 
Sagara felt very much ashamed of his own behaviour for all these 
days towards the great Teacher and thought, ‘I have babbled much 
and have made the Kshamasramana pay homage to me.’ He there- 
fore begged pardon for his sin with due respect. He however could 
not refrain from the temptation of asking him whether the Acharya 
liked his discourses or not. The Acharya then advised him not to 
be proud of his knowledge and told him that just as a heap of dust 
when removed from place to place naturally leaves some dust 
particles every time similarly knowledge handed down to us from 
Teacher to 'Teacher gets diminished every time. Then the great 
Acharya Kalaka imparted knowledge of Anuyoga to his pupils and 
grand-pupils. 

The above detailed account given by Malayagiri has the sup- 
port of earlier traditions, firstly of the Brhat-Kalpa-Churni, still 
in manuscript form. The Uttaradhyayana-Niryukti, which may be 
earlier than even the Brhat-Kalpa-Bhasya, also refers to this 
account in a cryptic form:— 

Uttara-Nir. verse, 120. The Uttaradhyayana Churni '(published 
from Eatlam, pp. 83-84) gives the same account. 

Now the Suvarnabhumi was known to the Jaina texts as can 
be seen from the well-known account of Charudatta in the Vasu- 
devahindi, noticed and discussed by Dr Moti Chandra in his Sar- 
thavaha. The Vasudevahindi is possibly earlier in age than the 
Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya even though it may be later than the Nir- 
yukti texts, Since the Uttaradhyayana Niryukti refers to Sagara 
Sramana in Suvarnabhumi, and since the gathas of Bhashya and 
Niryukti have been mixed up in available texts of the Brhat-Kalpa- 
Bhashya, we may infer that the Niryukti gatha on Brhat-Kalpa- 
Sutra also contained a reference like the Uttaradhyayana Nir- 
yukti. 

It has been shown above that the disciples of Kalaka did not 
follow his anuyoga, Anuyoga hei-e means the Anuyoga texts pre- 
pared by Kalaka from earlier Sruta-texts. This is clear from the 
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following passage of the unpublished Pancakalpa-Churai, quoted 
below:— 

qfei I ^ if §# 
5|?S! Itstl I | 'Wl 

qfgiJ[ M I fai liiwr wi?^— ?ii 

ft I I S^— !f|ii 

q|? ^ qf I ^ i issif i 

3i[q{(tTq flfof jr sRsfl 0;!^^ I f^ yq |^?r I 

5 q| 2 (i — 31 55 #!qiiiiic I ^ ga iq| f ai i 

qisi^ WfJFT r# W d I cRSf q?|^ 1 
1^ VI fcq|striif sjtqviRonir jquri^!^ i q§j?rg^>qif(l 
m II 0 

The same account is based on an earlier text, the Panchakalpa- 
Bhashya by Sanghadasa, who is idenb'cal with the author of the 
Brhat-Kalpa-Ehashya The following gathas from the unpub- 
lished Pancha-Kalpa-Ehashya, kindly copied for me by Agama- 
Prabhakara Mum Sn Punyavijayaji,® may be noted:— 


MfW 31! ^ ’dW II 

S!i 3||3 tir SI DTiat ^ I 

ftf ^ir, ^ 1 I tsw I) 

§r W 3i| jfi # qldgw I 

sn^fqEqml, feels ail fdfe § li 

311 #fr q||^ l 

qticsrioi! arfl^, y^sIdJii ilwi ysgisil ii 

qifll qs'Tsiic:, fqfasi sets! q I 

afqsiR Sf q|si q u[ q |g II 

qsqiq q t flt Eq^itfigi g I 
t€mK w 'll ^ W II 

3 rf# 3 [ 3 q| 3 , ysHw g ® I 

gsigqfe, i^R^feqirswiii 

qil^q Z pqft, 3 R?lffiT spI dll # fd? I 


1 Ms N\ 128 {, Pravarraka Sn Kantivijaya/s oolloction, Baroda, Polio, 
r am ihankfu^A Sii Punyavijayaji for ediong this portion for me 

2 Ms, »fO 1673 , Hamsavija)aji's collection, Baroda, tcM cduccl by Mini 
Punyavijayaji 


20 

Sn 
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all, H 

!I||I 9fe4, !? ^ , 

i5i'i!-^it-w, 35^»i^it f^=!i;it 11 
^ ?i®T a> d, w I 

^ ^ M, sifUlli^ t fl ti 

t §[1^ fw9, SI ^ qt^, h 3 1 
DRsisifl ipsiRN II 
w'^it ^or, si^fii Piq^iqi qqj^ ^ i 
^(i(|c([ ^ w, mm% 3 w! II 


The above aecountg show that the disciples of Kalaka were not 
steadfast in their living the life of Jaina monks. A co-student of 
Kalaka therefore advised Kalaha that the latter should he able to 
hnd out better muhnrtas (anspieious time) for ^vmg diltsha to 
his pupils, Kalaka therefore decided to learn Nimitta e’astra from 
the Ajivikas. He therefore went to Prtishthanapura and learnt it 
from the Ajivikas. Now when he was staying under a Banyan 
tree, King Salahana (Satavahana) approached him, and asked him 
three questions, offa'ing one lac worth of ornaments or coins, etc., 
for each answer. The first two questions, about the excreta of 
animals and the quantity of water in the ocean are obviously not 
convincing to modern historians and must be regarded as later 
legend. But the thitd question is noteworthy, for, Satavahana 
asked," Will Mathura fall? and if so, when''" Now this refers to 
contemporary history which the King was interested in. We can 
easily imagine that the answer to ttis could be verified and the 
prise for_tlie answer might have been given after the siege of 
Mathura was over. Kalaka did not accept wealth or priceless 
ornament given by the King bat the Ajivikas claimed it as guru- 
dakshma and carried it away. Then Kalaka comphed the Lokann- 
yoga and the Prathamanayoga texts when the Sutras were lost or 
destroyed. In the Prathamanuyoga, he included nimitta-sastra, 
charitras, etc. These he placed before the Jaina Samgha at Patali- 
putra for sanction, which was given. Kalaka also composed the 
Samgrahani for the less adept 

The disciples at Ujjain do not seem to have acknowledged 
these anuyoga texts of Kalaka as is suggested by the comm, of 
Malayagiri, in the following words:— It is also significant to note 
that this Kalakacharya is conversant with Nimittasastra and s 
contemporary of a Satavahana bug m whose time Mathura was 
beseiged and who was interested in the result of the seige, Possiblj 
this Satavahana king who asked Kalaka about Mathura was Gauta 
tniputa Satakarni. 

ii. shows that Kalaka learn 

the Niniittas astra from the Ajivikas with the primary object o, 



giving diksha or pravrajya under auspicious moments. It is here 
interesting to remember a reference made by Utpala in his com- 
mentary on Brliat-Jataka of Varahamihu’a. The commentary 
dates from S’aka 888, i.e., 966 A.D In his comm on Br, Ja 15-1, 
which deals with the question of pravrajya when fouz or more 
planets are m one and the same house tn a person’s horoscope and 
m strong, Utpala quotes three Pralait verses from an author 
called Vankalakacharya The Br. Ja says that according as Mars, 
Mercury, Jupitor, Moon, Venus, Saturn or the Sun is the most 
powerful of the four planets in one house, the ascetic order to which 
the person belongs is respectively a S’akya, Ajivika, a Vedic San- 
nyasm, Vrddha, Charaka, a Nirgrantha (naked Kshapanaka) and 
a hermit subsisting on wild produce. Mm. P. V. Kane, referring 
to this, writes, “It may however be noted that m the Ms. of Uta- 
pala’s commentary on the Br. Ja. in the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, the name is m some places Ban- 
kalakacharya and in others Bangalakacharya and that the ms. 
quotes three more Prakrit verses on the same than those occuriig 
in the printed edition. The learned writer further says; “It is 
a question whether the pnnted text is corrupt and the author is 
KalaJcaelurfa. It may be noted that Mm. Kane’s doubts that the 
author quoted here is Kalakacharya are lustified in view of the 
evidence of the Panchakalpa-Bhashya cited above 

I quote below the relevant passage of Utpala’s comm, from 
Iba pnsied edition (Bonibay, ’Vfaiitwnso JJiSP V. 

p. 156;- 

WWl\?Rr?l[df; I d^r ^ i 

“ dldfe^ twl ^ dfl I 

fddit gftgd II 

p I ” 

3i?il^ diqRffi; ^l| 

m 3? flfe 1 t 

Ptst I... W 

w?: 1 wndiaqs^i'dit 1 3ii5fi-fqwi>jr 
? diwffaw; I d?i ’d iilfiW TO— 

“ m fq iJl3f uf IR iw Pig I 

^ “ninsii ii 

3PI vdsd: urfe I ^ fwih: §^31 

Vt# I I # gfaWd; ^ra qi; 1 W WW : 

I “i’k dK: 3fW: I 

It will be seen that the gathas of Kalaka or Vankalaka quoted 
above are in the Prakrit language used by the Jamas. The import- 
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ance ol this passage lies in the fact that according to Utpala this 
Vankalahacharya is earlier in age to Varahamihira, i.e., earlier 
than c 505 A.D. The name Vanlcalahachai'ya may he a corruption 
of the original Kalakacharya or is 'it a reference to Kalakacharya 
who had gone to Vanka or Banka in the Suvsrnabhumi? 

Who IS this Kalakacharya that went to Suvarnabhumi a'nd 
whose pupil’s pupil is Sagara S’ramana? What is the age of these 
two great Jaina monks reported to be well-versed in the Jama 
canons’ Is there any reference m the Jaina Pattavalis to a monk 
who IS famous in lands beyond the sea? The answer to this is 
fortunately available in a very interesting way. 

Of all the Pattavalis the lists of monks supplied by the Kalpa 
sulra and the Nandi sutra are the oldest. The Sthaviravah of the 
Nandi sutra is older than that of the Kalpa sutra and therefore 
more reliable. The following gathas of the Nandi list may be 
noted;— 

^qifK fT^lffi^f ^ 1 

R't II 

iifw m ^ W I 

^ fJOTiitg bIs SiSiiftqsit II 

— S’ri Nandi-sutra-Pattavali, pub. in Pattavali-samuchchaya, 
pp. 12-13. 


In the above verses Arya Samudra, the pupil of Arya Sandilla 
he pupil of Arya S'yama is reported to be one whose fame has 
ravelled in the three oceans and who has been regarded as an 
pthority in the islands and oceans. Now Samudra and Sagara are 
ientical in meaning. Besides in the whole list Arya Samudra is 
he only monk who is referred to as tri-samudra-khvata-kirtti. 
irya S’yama is regarded as one' of the Kalakacharyas by Muni 
lalyanavyaya a'nd others. Leaving aside the question of identdl- 
ations of different Kalakas, it may be noted that Muni Kalyana- 
ijaya has identified the first Kalaka with Arya S’yama, following 
he Ratnasamuchchaya-prakarana and other ti'aditions. The age 
f Arya S’yama according to Jaina traditional calculations is 3S5 
3 376 after Mahavira’s Nirvana This would be equivalent to 
92-151 B.C. if we accept the traditional date of Mahavira’s Nir- 
ana in 627 B.C., and to 133-92 B.C. if we accept 468 B,C, as the 
ate of Nirvana of Mahavka as arrived at by Jacobi on caleula- 
ions based on the evidence of Hemachandracharya. 

In the Kaipasutra Sthaviravali Aiya Kalaka who is credited 
/ith nigoda-vyakhyana (exposition of the nigodas) precedes 
Qianrtila or Sandila. Comparing the Nandi and the Kalpa sutra 



lists it 15 clear that Arya S’yama was also known as Kalakachaiya 
and that Sa'iidfla oi Khandiia was his successor as Yugapraiians 
acliarya It is said that this exposition of the Nigodas was done 
befoie Iiidra by Kaiaka. But even here the element of knowledge 
of nimitta-sastra on the part of Kaiaka is seen in the aceoimts. 
The account must thereiore refer to the Kaiaka who was well- 
versed in niniitta-sakte. That Kalakacharya, the kjiower of 
mmittas astra, was a historical figure is proved by the reference 
to his gatlias given by Utpala, and that he preceded Varahamihira 
is also known From an analysis of all the Jama accounts of Kala- 
kacharya, Muni Kalyanavijayaji came to the conclusion that there 
were two Kalakas, one in 335-376 after Mahavira, the other ia 
c. 453 after Mahavira. The story of Indra approachmg the first 
Kaiaka is obviously legendary, while all the accounts of Kalala- 
charya have only o'lie common element and that is his knowledge 
of the nimitia-sastra. The Kalakacharya connected with Gardda- 
bhila story is also an adept in nimitta and mantra-sastras. The 
Kaiaka who went to Parasakula and who brought the S'akas could 
also go to Siivarnabhumi' He must have been one who did not 
stick to orthodox beliefs and practices. Possibly his inViting the 
S’akas, lus compiling the Anuyogas, etc., was responsible for dis- 
satisfaction of and opposition from many people including his own 
retinue at Ujjain and he ultimately went away to Suvarnabhmni 
with a broken heart. 

W Norman Brown collected a number of variants of the 
Kaiaka story and analj'sed the evidence in his story of Kaiaka, 
pp, 3 ff According to him there are three Kalakas, "the first died 
Vira era 876 , the second flounslied (perhaps became Sari) Vira era 
453, the third was living in Vira era 99l” However as regards 
Kaiaka III he admits that the “situation is far from satisfactory” 
and that in his case the “Jama tradition is made to contiadict itself. 
Brown and Kalyanavijaya identify Kaiaka J with Arya S’yams, 
According to above, Kaiaka I died in 151 B C and Kaiaka II 
flourished in 74 B.C (probably became Sun) if 527 B.C. is the date 
of Maliavira's Nirvana. If 468 BC be regarded as the date of 
M.’s Nirvana then Kaiaka I died in 112 B.C. and Kaiaka II lived 
m IS B C. Brown has not been able to assign definitely to any of 
the first two Kalakas, the episode regarding reproof of vainglorious 
spiritual grandson Sagara S’ramana. We have however sufficient 
reason to connect it with Kaiaka I (Arya S'yama) the master of 
scripiuial loiowledge who was the author of orntyopo texts and who 
liad'acqinred nimittapiana from Ajivikas 

We could have ascribed the episodes of Sagara S’ramana and 
the acquisition of knowledge from Ajivikas to Kaiaka II, but we 
cannot do so on account of the Nandi list. 

We must now regard Kalakacarya as a historical persornge 
who lived in c 131-151 B.C. or in c 133-92 B C., especia ly 
when we have gathas of this nimittajna Kaiaka quoted by Utpala. 

Since, according to my analysis, all the incidents of Kaiaka 
stories refer to one Kaiaka and since Kaiaka is associated witn. 
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Garddabhilfi and Vikinma, it is more likely that this Kalaka lived 
in 163-22 B.C. The Jaina accounts are vague but they do show 
that some time had elapsed between the Saka conquest and the con- 
quest by Yikrama, But this is a problem on which we must defer 
our conclusion at this stage. 

One thing is quite clear: In the last quarter of the second 
century B.C, or in the beginning of the first century B.C., the Jaina 
merchants must have gone to Snvainabhumi in sufficient numbers 
to maintsm a big retinue of Jaina monks headed by Sagara 
Sramana. The story of Charudatta in the Vasudevahindi is based 
on the lost Brhat-katha of Gunadhya composed in the Satavahana 
court. Indian merchants seem to have been trading with South 
West China through Yunan and Burma in c. 130 B.C. as is shown 
by the account of Chang Kien who was sent in c. 1287 B.C. to 
Bactria and who found Chinese goods in the local market brought 
through India (by po.ssibly Indian merchants) from South West 
China. 

I am here reminded of another tradition noted by Dr. E. C. 
Majumdai in Age of Imperial Dnity, p. G50. He writes, “An 
Annaniile text gives some particulars of an Indian named Khau- 
dala. Hd was born in a Brahmana family of Western India and 
was versed in magical art. He went to To’nkin by sea, probably 
about the same time as Jivaka, mentioned above. Ee lived in canes 
or under trees, and was also htiown as Co-io-ek-ia KalflcJiorijo, 
likcli preceptor. (The italics are mine). Does this refer to a tra- 
dition about Kalakacharya and his immediate disciple Khandila or 
Sandilla miscalled Khaudala and are Khaudala and Kalaka mixed 
up here’ It may be noted here that one of the Kalaka legends 
describes him as originally Brahmin by birth. It may also be 
noted that Kalakacharya in the Pancha-Kalpa-Churni and Bhashya 
accounts is described as staying under the Bunyan tree when the 
Satavahana kings meet him. The Annamite tradition also says 
that this 'black preceptor’ lived in caves or under trees and was well- 
versed m magical art. 

The source of Dr. Majumdar seems to be Cho Chau Phap Van 
Phat Bah hanh ngi lue, an Annamesc work of the i4th century. 
On p, 217, the text says, “Towards the end of the reign of Ling 
Han (168-188 A.D.), Jivaka was travelling. Khau-dala (Kiu-to- 
io-Ksudra) arrived about the same time from Western India. He 
had another name Ca-Ia-cha-lo (Kia-lo-cho-lo— Kalacharya).’’ Ac- 
cording to this tradition, the date of Kalacharya would fall in. the 
Iasi quarter of the second century A.D. This Kalacharya can he 
identified uilh Kalaka only if it is supposed that the Annamese 
hadition of the fourteenth century has wi-ongly made Jivaka and 
Kal.icharya contemporaries. For this we have to wait for some 
more evidence. 

The evidence of Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya and Churni of Pancha- 
Kalpa-Bhashva and Churni and of several other texts need not be 
regarded as baseless and it is safer to assume that Kalaka did go 
to Suvarnabhiimi. This is further supported by tho Naddi sutra 
evidence about Arya Samudra (—Sagara), 
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One of the Apgapatas from Mathura, the tablet set up by 
Svamitra of Kausika family, (Smith, Jaina Stupa, pi. XIII, Ep. 
Ind., I. inscr. No. 83) is noteworthy. Here Svamitra is described 
as wife of Gotiputra, a black serpent to Pethayas and Sakas. 
According to Smith, the characters of the inscription on this Jaina 
Ayagapata are “archaic characters, { apparently interior to the 
Kusana period.” (Smith, op. cii, p. 20). This Gotiputra, the des- 
troyer of Parthians (Pothayas) and Sakas may be Gautamiputra, 
the Satavahana king. And now we know from the Pancha-Kalpa- 
Bhashya that one of the Satavahana Mugs was interested in the 
result of the seige of or attack of Mathura, According to another 
account in the Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, (Vol, VI. pp. 1647 ff. gathas 
6244—49 and commentary) a dandanayaka of a Satavahana king 
conquered both the Mathuras, the Northern as well as the South- 
era. It is therrfore certain that the Jaina accounts do mention 
a Satavahana king conquering Mathura in the North. The evi- 
dence of the Ayagapala cited above would suggest that this Sata- 
vahana (Salahaiia) king was Gautami'putra The Jaina leanings 
of the Satavahana king are also evidenced by another story of 
Kalaka which says that Kaiaka changed the Paryushana date on 
the request of Satavahana king. 

Now, since the Jogalthembi hoard shows that Gautamiputra 
Satkarni restruck coins of Nahapana it is quite certain that the 
Jama traditions of a Satavahana king attacking Nahapana (Naha- 
varaana) at Broach (vide Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, I. p. 52 and 
Avasyaka Churni, II, pp, 200 c., are reliable. But if this Gautami- 
putra, the contemporary of Nahapana, is identical with the Goti- 
putra of Mathura Ayagapata and the Satavahana contemporary 
of Kalaka asking questions about Mathura, then it is not possible 
to identify Arya Syama (Kalaka I) as the Kalaka whom the 
Satavahana kmg asked three questions. But as we have seen, the 
Kalaka to whom the questions were put was the author of anuyo- 
gas, and his pupils were not faithful to him. So he must be the 
same Kalaka who went to Suvarnabhurai, i.e., Arya Syama, the 
grand-teacher of Arya Saraudra. 

The discrepancy can be easily solved. The Satavahana king 
making inquiries about Mathura may not be Gautamiputra. In 
the accounts of Nahapana and his Satavahana aggressor, Kalaka 
is not mentioned at all, Kalaka is mentioned in accounts about 
change of Paryushana day in which case Balamitra and Bhanu- 
mitra at Broach or U,ijain are the contemporaries of the Sata- 
vahana king and Kalaka. It may be true Gautamiputra conquered 
both the Mathuras, but there was another seige of Mathura m the 
first or second century B C., which is suggested from the inscrip- 
tion on Khaiavela, but leaving aside the doubtful interpretations 
of Khaiaveia’s inscription we have another evidence of Menander 
beseiging Mathura as suggested by Dr. V. S, Agrawala in his inter- 
pretation of< Obviously a Sutakarni would he interested m the 
result of such a seige. 

We should therefore have no hestitation in identifying Arya 
Syama as Kalakacharya who went to Suvarnabhumi, who learnt 



nimilta from Ajivikas, v/ho gave some predMons about the siege 
of Mathura and who composed the anuyoga texts. 

K at all the Kaiaka of the Garddabhila legends is Kalaka 11 
then this Kalaka II’s date according to both Mum Kalyanavijaya 
(Vide, Dvived) Abhmandaim Grantha) and Bro\vi> -would be C. 45S 
after Maliavlra, i.e., 74 E.C. or 15 B.C. according as the date of 
Nirvana is 527 B.C. or 4G8 B.C. As I have suggested above I am 
inclined to the view that the incidents ascribed to Kalaka II how- 
ever relate to Kalaka I. This is discussed elaborately in my forth- 
coming book on Kalakacharya. 

We must now accept that Jama monks and laymen had been 
to BuTSMibhumi in the first or second century B.C, 



PARALLELISM OP TALES EETWEN APABHRAMSA AND 
WESTERN LITERATURE 

by 

Dr. H, L. Jain, M.A., LL.B,, D.Litt,, 
dlncior, Prakrit arid Jmn Institute, Vaishali (Bihm) 

It lias already been established beyond doubt that numerous 
stories and fairy tales found in the Pali Jatakas and the Sanskrit 
Pancha-tsntra, Hitopadesa and Eatha-sarit-sagara, have iii the past, 
travelled from India to the West In the course of their joruney, 
they have, in many cases, changed to a considerable extent. But 
the original core of the story is always discernible by a proper 
scrutiny. 

The story whith I want to draw attention to here, is the 
one which forms a part of the Sugandha-dasami-katha in Apa- 
bhramsa. It narrates the life of a rich man’s daughter whose 
mother died lyhile she was young. The father married again and 
had another daughter from his second wife. The step daughter 
was ill-treated to the utmost eictent, and in due course, during 
the absence of the father, married to one who was taken to be a 
cowherd. The latter ultimately turned out to be the king, and the 
unfortunate girl was thus suddenly elevated from her miserable 
position to the status of a queen. But before narrating the 
details of this story, I would like to introduce its two counter-parts 
in French and German. 

The French story was collected in the first part of the forty- 
one volumes of Cabinet des Fees by Charles Parrault. It has 
since become very popular and its English vei-sion is frequenly re- 
produced m children’s books under 'the title Cmdrella or 'The Little 
Glass Slipper. Briefly, the story is as follows; — 

A rich man’s wife died, leaving behind her a beautiful young 
daughter The father mamed again, and his second wife brought 
with her into her new home her two daughters by her former hus- 
band The latter were not so beautiful as their motherless half- 
sister; therefore they as well as their mother were very jealous of 
her As a result of this jealousy, she was very much neglected and 
harassed. She had to do all the domestic work as well as seive 
her more fortunate sisters in maintaining their fashion and 
tastes. There was o'nce a danee festival arranged at the palace 
at which the prince was expected to choose Ms bride. The two 
daughters with their mother went to attend the same, while poor 
Cmdrella was left behind to roll in the cinders which 
had gwen her the name. Her lamentations drew the atten- 
tion of a fairy who transformed her into a fashionable young 
maid and provided her with a magic carriage and entourage to 
escort her to the royal festival. There, her charms attracted 
the attention of the prince who danced with her for the 
most part. She was invited foi the second day also, and she 
went there again with similar magic equipment. The pnnee 
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was enclianted and lie spent his whole time with her. She was 
also enraptured so much in the company of the prince that she 
forgot to return to hei- residence before midnight as was pres- 
cribed by her god-mother, the fairy. When the cloclc struck twelve, 
she was shocked and rushed out of the palace. In the hurry, 
one of her magical glass slippers slipped from her foot and was 
left behind. The magic caiTiage and guard were no more theie, 
and she had to struggle her way up in her usual rags with great 
ifhculty. Luckily, the wheel of her step-sisters' carriage gave 
way on the roai and thei'efore they were also late in returning 
home. Thus, her absence remained undiscovered and she escaped 
the punishniJiet which might otherwise have been inflicted on her. 
The glass-slipper which was left in the palace was picked up by 
the prince and he insisted that he would many only the bearer 
of that slipper. A vigorous search was, therefore, made but the 
slipper would not lit any maiden in the capital; it was either a 
bit too short or a bit loo large. At last, it was tried on the foot 
of the very unlikely girl Cmdrella, and lo, it fitted her fool ea- 
cellently. Not only that, she took out the other slipper from her 
bosom where she had kept it hidden all this time, and put it on 
her other foot The proof was irrefutable and the turn of fortune 
did take place. Cindrella was no more an orphan; she was now 
the princess. 

The German version of the story is called AshpuUd It 
occnib m the Kwider Und Hmismarciian a collection of folk tales 
in three volumes by Jacob' Ludwick Karl Grim Here the introduc- 
tory part of the story is the same as in the French version. But 
the development of the story differs. The father wants to go to a 
big fair and asks his daughters what he should bring for them 
Ills two step-daughters ask for dresses and ornaments, but his 
motherless daughter Asbputtei desired that he should bring for her 
the twig of a tree which might touch his hat on the way Accord- 
ingly, the father brought for her the twig of a Hazel tree which 
Ashputtel planted on the grave of her mother and sprinkled it 
over with her tears. By her daily care, it grew into a big tree. 
There is then the dance festival at the place, and Ashputtel attends 
the same through the kindness of a bird which dwelt on that Hazel 
tree. The festival lasted for three days, and on the last day she 
forgot her time to return. She rushed home, and the prince chased 
her right upto the garden of her residence where she suddenly 
vanished out of his sight. The disappointed pnnee however got 
hold of her golden slipper which was the nest day tried on the 
feet of her first step-sister The mothei- succeeded in scjusezitig 
her foot in by entting off her big toe. But when the prince rode 
ivilh her by the side of the Hazel tree, a voice came that he was 
deceived So the prince discarded her^ and the gold slipper was 
tried on the foot of her younger sister. The mother again squeez- 
ed her foot in without minding the profuse bleeding. But again 
when he rode with her the bird at the Hazel tree warned him that 
he was again deceived. This time the slipper was tiled on the 
iMt of Ashputtel, and it fitted her excellently. This time the Hazel 
bird approved of his choice and Ashputtel became the princess. 
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As compared to these, the story in Sngandherdasami-kiilm m 
Apabhiamsa is as follows;— 

Jinadatta, the rich maxhaiit of Ratanpur, had a heautiM 
daughter Tilakamati. Her mother died while she was yet young. 
The merchant married again and got, from his second wife, another 
daughter Tejamali. The latter was not so beautiful as the former, 
and this was a source of jelousy for the other who took levenge 
upon her by maltreating and harassing her. This went on, and 
the daughters grew to maturity. The merchant was thinking of 
their marriage when the king, named Kanakaprabha, commis- 
sioned him to go to a distant island for purchasing jewels and 
precious stones The merchant advised Ins wife to marry oS the 
girls without waiting for him, if suitable matches were available. 
The suitors would prefer Tilakamati, but the mother was more 
interested in her own daughter. A match was at last feed. 
On the marriage night she left Tilakamati on the cremation ground 
saying that according to their family custom, her suitor would 
come there to marry her. The suitor came, mti'oduced himself 
as Mttksin-pala and mairied her. A dingy room was assigned to 
her. Her husband would visit her at night and left before dawn. 
He once brought for her rich costumes and ornaments- But when 
the mother saw them she at once suspected that they must belong 
to the palace and her husband must have stolen them. About this 
time the merchant returned home On being told by his wife that 
Tilakamati had married by her own choice, and her husband ap- 
pears to have stolen the oranments for her from the palace, the 
merchant felt alarmed and thought it safe to report the matter at 
once to the king. The king desired that he could be forgiven only 
if he could get mfomation about the thief from his daughter, so 
that he might be arrested. But Tilaliamati could not describe him 
hd never seen him in bioad day-light. She however used 

™ is feet daily when he came to her at night. Therefore, 

the touch or familiar to her. A big feast was at last 

anangecl to wii people of the city 

were , ^ ^ duty of washing the feet of the guests from 

behind the cum v entrusted to Tilakamati. In this way the 
thief ca g , ® I lie turned out to be no other than the king 

iTTound ^how^®** that night he observed b|M 

iw and bow *0 know who the maiden 

sitting tbere wron^“ learning her lot he decided to marry 

which should ® introducing himself to the raaidffl 
ht? the taken to mean the keeper of 

storiK ist ime^the a'S 

of the Btep-mrther dwarfs her>^& jealousy 

tion of queenship. there are j ajffei-onces in the details of 
the stones and as therS diver- 
gences between the £nd the Wes^ Mstoms. 

d!fiiffhterf from hef the second wife comes into the home 
with two daughteis tiom ner contingeney 

\ 
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ia conceivable here, and the second wife gets her child after t^ 
marrf^e. There are again no dances and festivities at the Court 
to which the Indian family maids go to parlicipate m. the hmg s 
attraction, on the contrary, is draivn towards the unfortunate gud 
by her extra-ordinary presence at the cemetery at night and me 
story of her misfortune consequent upon her father s absence from 
home by the king's order. The pun on the word Mahsln-paU is 
peculiar to Indian literary genius. The wife’s claim that she 
could recognise her husband better by the touch of his feet than 
by the sight of his face is supremely Indian. One partmiuarlj 
noteworthy feature of the Apabhi-amsa story is that it has absolute- 
ly no supernatural element in it at any stage of its development, 
while the Western tales depend so much upon the part of the fairy 
that they would collapse without her. The Western story is fabul- 
ous, while the Indian story is highly romantic With all these 
differences, however, the motif of all the stories is the same, namely, 
the tyranny of the step-mother and the turn of fortune by the 
inscrutable ways of destiny. It is not yet possible for me to 
demonstrate the steps by which the story might have migrated 
from country to country All that I can do at this stage is to 
draw the attention to the age at which the story is known to have 
got currency in each country. The German story was collected by 
J L. Karl Grimm who is known to have lived from 1785 to 1863, 
while the time of the French writer Charles Parrault was from 1628 
to 1708 A.D. The authorship and date of the Apabhramsa story 
ie mevtem, tat mamaciipts of the work have heen found vihieh 
are dated earlier than the 17th century. One manuscript in my 
possession is dated Samvat 1676 which is equivalent to 1678 A.D. 
There is a rendering of the story in Marathi verse by hnorsagara, 
pupil of DewiimkiHi, whose known dates range from 1649 to 1685 
Saka, equivalent to 1727-1763 A.D. One manuscript of this work 
which I have seen is beautifully illustrated with more than seventy 
multi-coloured pictures exhibiting the various situations and events 
of the story This work has been used m a temple for public re- 
cital and exhibition of the story on the Svgandhdmm day which 
falls on the 10th of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra- 
pada i.e , August-September, as it illustrates the result of observing, 
a fast on that day. A Hindi rendering of the story in verse is by 
Pandit ffliusliai Chandra who is knoivn to have iiVed in the first 


part of the 18th century A.D. But he says that he has based his 
work on that of Bmkmaohari Srutasagara who is known to have 
lived about 1500 A D. Thus, the Indian story is, so far as the 
literary traditions go, the earliest of the versions mentioned above, 
Md it is justifiable to claim that India was the source of the story 
in France, Germany and England. 



A NOTE ON THE REMAEKS OP PISCHEL 
ON THE ILLUSTRATIVE GATHAS OF 
HEMACHANDSA’S DESINAIAMALA 


SATYA RANJAN BANEEJEE, M.A. 

Eesemh Stvdent, Asst. Seeretwry and Librarm, 

Sanskrit Sahitya Pamad, Calcutta 

Of ail the foreign scholars in the sphere of Prakrit, the names 
of Harmon Jacobi and Richard Pischel are pre-eminent; and of 
these Richard Pischel, one of the brightest luminaries in the firma- 
ment of the West in oriental culture, is a Prakrit savant of unique 
reputation. His “Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen” is a monu- 
mental work, occupying the highest position in the land of Prakrit 
Philology. It is surprising that such an erudite scholar on the illus- 
trative Gathas of Hemachandra’s Desinamamala makes the follow- 
ing hasty, rash and preposterous remarks:— 

“Another great difficulty was raised by the examples which 
Hemachandra adds at the end of the commentary on each stanza 
of the ekarthasabdas. These examples are either void of all sense, 
or of an incredible stupidity. It was not indeed easy to compile 
examples from words combined in the same stanza by the mere 
chance of alphabetical arrangement and the equal number of syl- 
lables. But even granting this, Hemanchandra might, I think, 
have done his task far better, or, if the examples were composed 
by his disciples, he should not have admitted them into his work. 
In a few cases he has given two examples on one stanza, and had 
he done this throughout, we should not have to complain so much 
pf the extreme absurdity of these verses. It was a most disgus1> 
ihg task to make 'out the sense, or rather nonsense, of these 
examples, some of which have remained rather obscure to me. 
But as they often are the only means of ascertaining' the correct 
meaning of a Desisabda, and besides contain some valuable 
materials for Prakrit lexicography and grammar, 1 have spard 
neither time nor labour to make them as readable as their purport 
will allow.” 

A careful persual of the illustrative Gathas of Hemachandra 
will show how unjust Pischel’s remarks regarding some of the 
gathas have been. With the aid of the various readings consulted 
by Pischel and given in the foot-note, one can make out the sense, 
or the highly poetical sense, which can be compared to the best 
specimens of some of our most illustrious poets and masterminds-- 
the Titans of poetic genius— who could stand comparison with the 
most illustrious Muses of the words. Pischel’s charges against Hema- , 
Chandra’s verses that they, are “void of all sense or of an inerediwe 
stupidity,” or ‘rather non-sense’, are so full of errors and donfusioM 
that rt will not be a case of exaggeration if we say that Pischel, tiav- 


1 Intro, pp 29 30 oEiecond edition 1936 
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ing vast materials and manugeripts at hie disposal and never shrug- 
ging nor shrinling from keeping a constant keen vigil,’ did not use 
them to advantage. 

The editor of the Calcutta University edition of the same book 
endeavour, ^ first to refute the above remarks of Pischel with some 
examples illustrated in the introduction He, furthermore, gives 
some improved readings in the introduction. Still he does not ex- 
plain all the confusions noticed in that edition. 

Next comes the second edition of PiseheTs Desinamamala in 
the year 1938, published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona-4, with introduction, critical notes and glossary 
by P. V Ramanujaswami, M,A, Principal, Maharajah’s Sanskrit 
College, Vizianagaram. The first edition of Pischel came in the 
year 1880. The Calcutta University edition came in 1931. But 
the 1938 edition does not appear to have utilised the previous 
editions. Except for providing an elaborate introduction discuss- 
ing the life and works of Hemachandra and a glossary with their 
English meanings where some anomales have been noticed, and 
mentioning a iew discussions regarding the main text, it is prac- 
tically a reprnt of the first so far as the text is concerned. 

Next we have the very recent edition of Prof, Bechardasji Jam, 
who is a versatile and erudite scholar and has edited many tatts. 
He fully utilises the above mentioned edition and adopts me view 
of Calcutta edition, though he departs here and there, which again 
seems to us unhappy and inconsistent. His Sanskrit rendering 
(Imya), of course, in some verses, leaves us m a realm of darkness 
in making out the true and happy sense or meaning His Gujarati 
translation of the verses is very helpful, no doubt, to the reader of 
Prakrit. 


This is all regarding the editions of Desinamamala edited by 
so many scholars. 

Now, it needs mention in this connection that the true method 
of finding out a sense depends entirely upon the proper consulta- 
tion and collation of the manuscripts, sometimes by joining one or 
two words, if necessary, or sometimes by separating or by emenda- 
tions, where the sense urgently so requires, Because,' it is a 
matter of great surprise but nevertheless perfectly true that in 
Moent times the manuscripts do undergo change of colour with 
nrithmetic, due to the 'con-uption and confusion of 
the MfeS, or due to the ignorance of the scribes, or due to some 
additions that are made with the intention of improving the 
author. As a sequel to this, the interchanges of ca (’?) and vaW 
sa (tr) and ma (d) ka (5) and pha M tha {n) and gha N) etc. 
as noted also by Mr, Colebrooke, were so much that we are 
quite at a loss to decide which was correct and should be taken. So 
the collators of manuscripts best know how the original readings 
of ancient classics do untego diange of complexion, and some- 


2 Ibid, p go. 
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limes beyond recofnilion, at the hands of grammarians, rhetei- 
eians, prosodisls, and lexicographers,, how blots and blemishes 
steal in’to the iiiamM'riihs through the negligence or ignorance of 
the scribes’ how the mtrnsne hand ol the poetasters, deluded by a 
ehimei’ieal and insolvent hope of improxing the author, inflicts a 
woimd lure and there, more senoius than the meie negligence or 
ignmaiice of the copyists; how archaism gradually gives way to 
modevii maivneis of expression at the hands of scholiasts long habi- 
lualod to and well comcisant with familiar foims and phraseo- 
logies of the modern classics.” 

So the cose n ith Hcmachandra's Desinamamala particularly 
of I’lsehil's edtlmn. Some tinie.i it seems to us that the readings 
givdi in the loot-note by Pischel are picferable to the readings 
anon m the mi'm text. Sometimes the readings of the main text 
.lie hi'iiri’ than that of the foot-note. "Even his manuscript ‘B’ 
11 inch he irgiiuls as ‘very correct’ cffiistantly interchanges’? 
and 7 Ih.'-ides other mistakes due to the confusion of letters, m 
the inannsciipts, \iords are combined and separated without any 
U'g, ’id to tiicii scii’-e. The copyists employed not being scholars, 
such eirnr.'. .irc ini'i it.alile. It m for this leaso'n perhaps that at the 
end of the m.nn’-:cripls is generally found a statement of the coypists 
iiliich bus am into a proierb 'iKidihstam Mlikkitmf (As seen so 
wrillc-n)— a slalcmcnl made by the scribes to snie their own skin. 
A. critical editor, noivever, is not jnstitied in holding the author res- 
ponsible foi the po'^sible error.s of the ignorant scubes. We would 
not liaie coniplaiiitd so much of the strong reinaiks of Pischel had 
hi.s leadings been supported by all the manuscripts used. The 
maimscuiil" B ■nlnch he logards as ‘very correct’, the manuscript F 
wh'ch, he says, ‘mill the exception of a few iiiiling differences 
agiee' close'r with ‘B’ and the manuscript G which ‘gives the best 
text of the commentary’ do not generally support the readings 
adopted by Pischel but give leadings that show a marked improve- 
ment ill the sense’’. 

The above discussions will lie clarified if we discuss a few 
examples which Mill make ns understand what we intend to saw 
In this shent limited space and time, it is not possible to give an 
exhaustive treatment ot the subject; the utmost that is possible, is to 
present a few examples before the erudite assembly in order to judge 
the veritable validity and vciadty of the statement 

EXAMPLE I 

Pisehd’s Reading-.-— 

adac sunahi ayade anada-adayanampie sarasi kale, 
anidhamdhumavinayavararahamthanam tamittha aiiado kiin. 

Its Chaya, as given by Bechardasjr.— 

asati' sinu kiipe jarasati-priyan smarasi kale, 
kupam jara satistthanam tvaniati’a jarah kirn. 


1 Calauia diUon (i’. xliu). 



Remarks:— 

The assumption of the readnig 'Sunahi' and ‘ayade’ 

as independent words in Pischel’s edition followed by 
other editions, gives us a sense that does not appear to be happy 
and consistent. But (tee two words when combined g^nfl; -j- 
acting as a Vahubnhi compound repiesent- 
ing vocative singular form of a feminine base ending in a and 
referring to ‘adae’ as an attributive adjunct, nil! pre- 

sent us a good sense. Because the comparison “nabhikupa” 
(mR; ‘nabhigarta' (niftoS) etc. is rather usual m Indian 
Literature. Furthermore, even Hemachandra, in the same Boole 
uses that comparison more than once. 

It may be noted here that the interpretation as revealed in the 
Sanskrit Chaya and vernacular translation of Professor Bechardas- 
ji’s edition introduces additional difficulties. The first diffieulty 
is to take ‘aiiades-adayana-ple’ as an accusative case treating its 
verb ‘sarasi’ (= Sk. Smarasi). Because any thought of the favou- 
rites of the paramours and the courtesans semes very little to help 
the_ unchaste lady addressed here in attaining the fulfilment of her 
desire to meet her lover, which seems to be the central idea of 
the couplet intended hy the author. 

Further the next difficulty is with the words amdhamdhum- 
aviiiayavarahavvathanam’’. Here ‘amdhamdhum’ is evi- 

iienfiy an accusative form ol a masculine base and na'tiiraiiy t'nere- 
fore the object of the verb “sarasi” feft) tells the same story o£ 
incoherence. - 


The third difficulty is with the root ‘sarasi’ Because 
the use of the Prakrit root ‘sara’ (w) as an equivalent to Sans- 
krit root ‘amr’ (t?) to remember, is far less common than the 
Sanskrit root ‘sr’ (?) to go. And it may be added here that the 
many substitutes of the Sanskrit root ‘smr’ (t?) the form 
sumara (gnt) very often puts in appearance, in Desmama- 
niala and the form ‘sara’ (nt) is extremely rare. 


Moreover, ‘kale’ (^is) without any qualifying adjunct seems 
some such word as ‘upayukte’ 
01 or nirddiste to be taken as under- 

stood. 


The verbal inflexion in ‘sarasi’ (atP?) points unmistakably 
to a second person singular, rendering thereby the nominative lam’ 
W)— Sk. ‘tvam’ { 3 f) pleonastic. 


Hence we suggest that 'anada-adayana-pie’ should be taken in 
a ocatne form qualifying the word ‘kale’, that is, ‘the time pleas- 
SL* 1,^’® courtesans which no doubt yields a 

we, hap- and consistent and ‘sarasi’ in the sence of going, its 
object being amdhamdtam'. when avinaya-varahaw-athanam will 
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stand in apposition to it i.e, the going of an unchaste lady to the 
well which is the meeting place of the paramours and courtesans 
The Prakrit word ‘tam’ should stand for Sanskrit ‘tad’ and not 
‘tvam’ in the sense ‘therefore’, rendering irrestistibly the query 
” [aqsfiiK • W.* 1 ‘is there any paramour (wait 
ing for you)’’, as is warranted by the dues furnished by the clau- 
ses already described. In the light of the suggestion the couplet 
IS nd of all vagueness, pleonasm and incoherence, and reveals a 
description of a mistress meeting her lover which we come across, 
not infrequently, in Sattasati of Hala, Hence the improved read- 
ing suggested should be— 

adye! sunahiayade! anada-adayanapie sarasi kale, 
anidhamdhumayinayavarahawathanam tamittha anado kim. 

Its oliaya:— 

asati! sunabhikupe! jarasatipriye sarasi kale, 
kunpam jarasatisthanara tadatra kim. 


EXAMPLE II. 


Pmhel's Reading: — 

Sumadara Goramgie goriajjeya tii Supasanna. 

Ekkallapudinga hu enuvasie agao si jam kale. 

Imgroved Reading:— 

Sundara go ramgie gori ajjeya tii Supasanna. 

Ekkiillapudinigahuenuivasie agao si jam kale. 

ftemarfcs:— “Pischel’s reading makes ekkallapudinge a voca- 
tive, meaning 'Oh drizzling rain’ and ‘enuvasie’ apparently in the 
locative meaning 'm trog’. Neither of these words can be synte- 
etically connected with snmdara rn the vocative and kale ra the 
locative Thus the reading of Pischel is no doubt a good instance 
of what he regards as Heraachandra’s ‘incredible stupidity’ by 
combining the sepaiated words, given'by Pischel into a compoimu 
qualifying kale we get a very poetical description of the rainy seas® 
and the v/hole stanza becomes a very appropriate welcome to the 
lover, arriving at the advent of the rains to his darling”.’ 

Due to want of space and time, it is not possible to give all 
such discrepancies with full discussions; hence I prefer to give some 
nproved readings which should be discussed m the light given 
bove, 


JL The above is taken torn 
iltowetl by linn, {i vlv), 


Calcutta edition in order to shoiv the method 



EXAMPLE III 


Pisohel’s Reading'.— 

avayadia bhadehim ghallia avayasinin nadijjanta. 
bhiia-maya-avakkaraBaphalamarino ahamatijula tuba lah- 
anti. 

Improved Readings:.— 


avayadia ghallia-avayasini-nadijjanta, 

bbuamaya lahanti. 


EXAMPLE IV. 

Pisehel’s Reading:— 

pia baviskacchara tuman kallain kassainininahi a SUiWea 
Kallota Kali Eacca Kodunibanam mvnjjai m bheo, 


Improved Readings:— 
pia-kavisakaecara, 


.no bheo.” 


EXAMPLE V. 

Pisohel’s Reading:— 

Varanahi kumbhini kunitalakammam caiya khella kuddana- 

yani. 

dadh Kosalasahiahim Kulthuharttham dadhesu sukule. 
Improved Readings:— 

Varanatu-kumbhini ! kutalikammani 

auktmle. 

If the gathas are read m the maimer pointed out above, they 
can no longer be regarded as examples of extreme ‘absurdit/ ; and 
it will, further, be appreciated even by the scholars both Occidental 
and Oriental. 

'The introduction of this discourse is intended neither to dis- 
parage the readings adopted by Pischel nor to avoid queries from 
inquisitive corners, but solely illustrate and account for the un- 
seemly difference in reading, where special attention has been given 
to the careful collation of manuscripts. 
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(api5: ^ 3®#) 

?ro5i^ I 

3{[5i^;^fffi g^l ^gi gfg, I 

^?:'fi?fi of^O^mR #fsiO!T^ 3lfe2!RR 5»I^I- 
?llffl^ ^03. 1 

“ ^f— OiTg^ , #gF Mi\ aif^^I: ? 

RII— glag 1 aFfi gfel a?|CTI«l, t^I aiRgR;— gW | 
3W I W'lFI «!fi; #ta— t?lf; 1^1 gfi'Ril: (Ftk 
faai:#aiOTa?Ri:) q^ai#a^RiinRrf[ag!R!i|4 
aflfeqi: 1 |qi: ” 11 

fer ?fF)^aR[' ?§ I WOT: 

■ jaiwogfeg— Nfei 

ifiFg:.-ft*iF ^%naF 1 WF^a »Fqfa i qt aiiRa 

a^3|t{OTF I aslsq q1%, ^oF^q qj^ooi^q 

®(l9iqi%lF W I ?f( q^q- 

te, ftoF^l^F^i ^qialqjq:, ^fO^fo; «?iR: i 

SF^R^iFF:, ^FOT^, ^F^F l| 

BFRFlftOFqFW MqRRl^ f^F^FW !F!to!i:i 

SF9! (fenaiEF^t) qF^>qFqF8f|9iqF: ^F^F It^F^F: 11 


1. 5. T. 88. 


2- fpi#v<*'>'> 



%RRf ff^siiMr w 

te: wfe; ffa: I “ =1 ?fl"rr ^ 

wl^ti >^Vf: I " iff m cflfjft^ ?5R|R- 

«fl% f§?HS ^ ‘fRt ^ff^: I ^ ^- 

^ ^ 351 it# R #3wwfi 4 ^3;, u^rrof 

?iswg II 

3fW(l[ Jfp #W dg^iRWI I 31%?!™ 
siFJ'3, 1 'ifefi: wff af ‘ fssffl fRf a 

afa fj fell I aaajigjcira; qfa a#: (feiaf:) traaa&aaa aiagafe 

OT^l aiaifera— awffiafwaa;, a^Ra aaaafi^ifi^fea;— 
ftlffrafeiail 

af| ifia;: a>waf?>i Ra sfsftfqfeaia: i h spfifq aala a? 
w aailr asacqal^V 3;|— ^ a aapai^, af^ia^TSsaf^g^g^t- 
fi»!Rai%i ft aa^aa; i a f^aasai, at itffaasa^a a^ialaiw- 
taifa ittwa; i a afSsaa; , affeia; saaita, aaiia^rtaia 9P!a;i 

^aaiia %a[#aa-w!ci; waita-RfapR-iamsjgwiafa- 
iSiraak: I 

Rfliwa^ar-ia^af a fifai i ia i^aiaia^a ^laaagji^ I 
?;%r Ritaa— q^tai Irt ii 

^ afifaai^ 
sfifaaiM 
ailM 

8. aiRaiaM 
'^. aiwila^aiMa 


1. f!fW; M»-\q 2, SRWlq^^l 



(?) (q) I qqY 

^ I t#sfq|3I?#S%5iqtq!fstq 
^: gaa fqa^ «iR^5)i i ir^i: I fes 

tRar(=& I i ?nq?a%- 

qfq^ii^qi siraar iq^fRRM ^§TRi feii qS ^ ^^■ 
iral 3IMRITO: Wifq I 

5imfi ^ifiiti, ^Fiia m i’talsfq— ww 
sifef II 

^Hifq^qfRiCiJi ?'#: wit 

’^')sfq qwf(a JRiEJR? I qiflCfl l 

^ l^: 1^3 

I f: w»i,aRf %?iiRf 

qfe|a> 5ipa: ii 

WMt #5R5;qi5q|® l^jiF 3iif«!q)?W i qi^f^ # # 
qt|M I 'ifei'Ri wRFiqiaa^ m\ la m 

?iRa ^q? r?f®^ p® r^ff: i 'FiFq- 

fFi R®wr 5Ffgr I ?Fi®3 qFRF®qFdi^ tRi^F; I 'F^'FF'F^ 

w®qia^ fl'3 s!i?q® i ^*if 

qFtfiqqr siMa^ot tq^Rai, r aw^qRali 

qf“Ff®q[a^q ®q5: qgjfl'qftqif^: i ts«i 
3??ai?R#, #^sfq R I RiiFraqia: I 

?'ii 53qiqj?Fq feqq:— H%^if“i, ^gtsqsiqtseasi 
WaR; 1 R ^ ?)qi|^qaPRiqFgWsfq sfj^ I 3|3:gi?RFq 
j[|;Di.«!Rq.^>q qqg a|l§ '4. W® SWIP 

q IqpRqR I %iFq ®qq; pfSi, r i qfq^i^F^ 

?ifeqi®i 1 i R RpRiiFfa^fli^ »iq® I 



TOW tiCBcP?. i ^IsHRIOflRqfW: W- 

I W; ft?l(, ^ ^ I 

3tfer, ?t[ ^ i?r^?OTfj; I “sii^r )R , 

I 'Efsaita^^ 

^|ii _ “ qii[5i[ qHTOqfe I wfaqia- 

qqq qcw ?iq4tqiq^ i pq qji ^ q St: qqi^W i 
fe'tqq^ q qlq^aW I q^q qtaRi qq^nifr. sqitRi^qtncgqt | 
fell irp— fqR'fe't, sjqWqt ^ &rq^?p) 
qq[ qlqRiww qq§ g^F «q?qq1qiqif qqiwtfq i w 
Rf qra'Wifq gqqtqti qlqq# qi qalgi ^ qf 

W:, Ri qlqqr(ftis?T 3ia)qqfa^W q i ^q|gi sqfc^l 

qsflqH^qpfi qiqiq;^ g^f; TOFcq^’pgfqFfjjj j q^qiqqqgtq 

q qFqq|qq[SSqi?[^, q q ^ Wq^?!^ qiqq^ i sftq;- 
5ftqfl^ %Rqiq !q3|%»q|l; qiFCFFJ^? W!^q qqlg q^fg; 

WI: I sifeq, qtfFa qi^g; | q^jli g; 
qiqqiqiqq, qi, qiq^qn'f qr feqqWfqfeqF qr qi^utf 
W I 315)^ r# qrq%4^ 3[^sq^ 

?>q:, 3Riqtq qtqq[_3t(giwqi q qgqf^qiqt q|iq; qq^ 
FSFqqffi; I gqq^iq! Ifeq;^ ^ijg^ || 

SFlffOTtqi; feiqiq?! W;, qilFqqiaf#!?) gjg;'' | 

qt qiq sq: fqqqqi i sjq qwS q^ q# iq#i % 4 ^ ( 

Wiqaq fqqqqg fqi^g a;q qR; ^fq q>qqir?fi;^feqRqfj;gqgg. 
h I IqR^; qqfefq^ | 3(i^f ^qRpqrq RfqfqRfR qjg 


I 1- wwi 2. 


3- fWi>rq-(, qi^-t ,-^, 

s-\v, IN.-?, I 

4. ft?aiqw"-q!i 


F-‘, '>■!, 
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fliR: ?tir?ra qrg^n'is; i 'j;! ftqi- 

?^qi2?qi 1 aasf qRsit^l, qjqi'qa- 

m tq^qW ii 

aiit^q i qi^q;: ftqf qfeqpi; i 

^ !35 qqfa fqqsiisfq qjftq;: | fqqRR grog qgRt|g I 
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=^5q[RR?qfiqqrag fenife i ' qq-. R^q^qqt qsii qtqfq^lqi- 
Mqqqiggfeqgq! rm f^’qlq \\ 

q; gf^q; fefa ^fisfe? ^q n gq ^ q| 
qifssqfe— “ fqfs ” 'jqfeq^ii Iq^w wf^qi, q?(f: 

W fe%: I ^RRgqtsfg ^q{tTO;— ijl fq;qij ^g; 

11 qgfllf qqqq rfM r pispr qi t^qj, gqiq- 
3Rqf, # q 1 fifq\^gqs Rqw fefe 11 qiq- 
qipg qf^iiiiq; R^Rq^gl;, qrqq, qqg q>W «ifi q 
q qiqq; ^qR^qi ii g# qq] =q tfqqiqfq q# 
qRqqR aqifsigqqwiqfq j^iq; l?fq?q[ I I 
sRqigqf# qq^q— gq^q%i':, ^qgraRqiw 
^i^qi^qqfqqffiq gqg ?[%^gpRq q Rsq't q^Bi “qqife I 
^q, qi fei qqfq wigqRRg ii 


I, igiwfR^^i 2. 3fl?7iW?(Wil^ !f I 
3. feifw ff q I 4. wfli 
5. ^Twtq— ^1 6- Rrfe >153? 4R^) I 

7. (aw'^W) 



MAHAPURUSHA-LAKSHANAS IN JAINA CANONS 
hj 

Dr, Umakant P, Skah, 

Banda. 

The thirty-teo marhs of great men are well-known from 
Buddhist texts like the Digha Niiaya, etc. Similar Mahapurusha- 
lakshanas from Jaina Canons are hai'diy known. However, the 
varnaka passages describing the Body of Mahavira, obtained from 
the Aupapatika Siitra, the Avas’yaka Curm; etc, wonderfully 
correspond with the Buddhist evidence and show that the Jaina 
traditions obtained from the Agamas often go back to two or three 
centuries preceding the Christian era. 



HISTORY SECTION 


TEMPLES AS CENTRES OF HIGHER AND POPULAR 
EDUCATION 

by 

Srimati E. VAJRESEWAitl, M.A., M.ed. 

The South Indian Temple was a multi-purpose institution 
touching life at many points. From the time of the great Pallava 
rulers, the temple began to fill a large place in the social, economic 
and cultural life of the people. The Imperial Cholas recognised it 
as the community centre and showered their wealth and attention 
and expanded the sphere of activities. Towering temples sprang 
up all over South India The foot-prints of the rulers were followed 
hy the ruled, who individually and severally vied with each other m 
endowing the temples for varied purposes as the royal road to 
eminence and recognition . 

The temple served as a fortress in times of war, as an asylum 
in times of danger and as a townhall when peace and prosperity 
reigned. It played an indispensable role in the economic structure 
of the country. It was an influential land-owner, beneficial em- 
ployer, constant consumer and an impartial distributor. Architects, 
sculptors, artists, skilled craftsmen, jewellers, musicians, dancing 
girls, florists, cooks, priests and other classes of servants were 
employed by the temple It consnmed an amazing variety of 
articles. 

The temple was the seat of culture. It preserved, propagated 
and encouraged fine arts with the result the country was flooded 
with the Beautiful, the True and the Good. The services rendered 
to the cause of education in particular is note-worthy 

The temple was the greatest educative agency, directly and 
indirectly. Numerous inscriptions give us glimpses into the types 
of educational institutions and the complexity of educational ser- 
vices rendered by the Temple. We have detailed infonnation re- 
garding institutions of higher studies in Sanskrit Unfortunately 
u e lack a knowledge of the process by which they were taught We 
can conjecture the type of primary education given as the bedrock 
of higher learning. 

The signal services rendamd to the cause of education was 
in the field of Adult education. “The Himalayan waters of Vedic 
faith and IJpanisliadic philosophy was brought to the plains through 
several projects.” The Ithilmsas and Puranas were the greatest 
projects The temple recognised the perennial value of these mo- 
jects and through numerous endowments made provision for reciw- 
tion, exposition and mstniction of the Epics and Puranas. 
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Music and dance added colour and charm to these expositions. 
Hence the temple became the centre of entertainments. Many the- 
mes were presented to the public especially during the festivals. 
Those who came to hear these expositions found a feast for their 
eyes. The rich sculptural presentation of Puranic and epic the- 
mes, the lovely paintings in the Chitrasalas, the galaxy of stone 
and bronze images were the attractive sources of visual educa- 
tion. 


InstitiitioiK of Higher Learning 

These institutions were of two types: 

(1) Corporate Colleges called Brahmapuris, (the^ Brahma- 

puri of Belgaum is a famous one) and Ghatikas (that 
of Kanchi, the greatest). 

(2) Temple Colleges of repute — Some of these were triple 

institutions, a college, a hostel and a hospital knit 
together. 

Some of the reputed colleges:— 

1. Ennayirmii—(ii5 of 1917) 

The college at Ennayiram was a famous, well-managed one 
in the 11th ceaiturj during the reign of the great Chola Monarch, 
Rajendra. The charities enumerated in the inscription are intended 
for maintaining a Sanskrit College and a Hostel in addition to 
usual provisions made (for recitation of sacred scriptures, feeding 
of brahmans and the regular services in the temple). 

It was a large College of 345 students. Fortunately we get 
a detailed account of the number of students and the subjects of 
study and the allowances given to the students. A glance at the 
figures 15 of great value in assessing the importance of certain 


subjects 

Students of Rig Veda . , 76 

Students of Yajur Veda ... 76 

Students of Chandoga Sama Veda . 20 

Students of Talavakara . . 20 

Students of Vajaaneya 20 

Students of Atharvana Veda . . lo 

Students of Baudhayaniya Grihya Kalpa . . 10 

Students of Grammar according to Rupavatara ... 40 


(Rupavatara was an introduction to elements of grammar in 
Kajendra’s time). 

Students of Vyakarna ' ' 25 

Students of Prabhakara Mimamsa ... 35 

Students , of Vedanta 20 



220 students devoted liieir time and attention in mastering one 
of the Vedas. Each one of them was given 6 nali (i kuruni) of 
paddy per day. 50 Students studying Eupavatara and Baudayaniya 
Grihya Kalpa were given the same allowance. 70 Students engag- 
ed m the study of %akarana, Piabhakara Mimamsa and Vedanta 
were given one kurni and two nali of paddy per day. This pre- 
ferential treatment may be due to two reasons. These subjects 
were rather diffienlt being advanced courses of study and hence 
requiied special inducement for attracting the students Perhaps 
the students who studied these subjects were advanced in age and 
received a liberal allowance 

There were 14 teachers (3 for Rig Veda, 3 for Yajurveda, 1 for 
Chandoga Samaveda, 1 for Talavakara Sama, 1 each for the other 
subiects). Individual instruction and attention must have been 
given to the students as the proportion of teachers to students is 
1 : 20 What an ideal class! In spite of all advancement in 
Psychology a small class is a dream rather than a reality. 

The teachers were paid in cash and kind. The ony exception 
to this rule is the teacher of Vedanta who was paid only in kind. 
This is so because tradition forbids the teaching of Vedanta from 
taking money He was given an additional allowance in kind, 

Ennayiram must have been a flourishing Vaishnava Institution 
where Vedanta was studied even before the time of Sri Ramanuja. 

Ttrumukhiid. 185 of 1915. E I XXI 

Picturesquely situated on the bank of the triple rivers, Falar, 
Cheyyar and Vegavati, the Vishnu Temple at Tirumukkudal was 
the centre of a triple institution. College, Hostel and Hospital. We 
have a unique inscription of Vira-Rajendra’s time giving us_a bud- 
get of the items of income and expenditure of the various institu- 
tions The items of expenditure referred to are the following:— 

1. Various expenses comiected with daily offerings, festivals, 

maintenance of flower gardens, a host of servants. 

2. Maintaining a Vedic College 

8. Maintaining a hostel for students. 

4. Running of a hospital. 

We learn there were 60 students m the college studying the 
following subjects. 

10 Students studying Rig Veda. 

10 Students studying Yajur Veda. 

20 Students studying Vyakama and Eupavatara. 

10 Students specialising in Maha Pancharatras. 

(five Samhitas) 

3 Students specialising m Saiva Agamas. 

2 Students— subjects not knoivn, 



The hostel was meant mainly for these students. It is very 
interesting to find that provision was made for vreekly oil-baths. 
All arrangements were made to make Me comfortable in every 
way. 

The maintenance of a hospital wherein the students of the 
hostel and temple servants were treated is noteworthy. It was 
called ‘Virasolan Hospital’. Fifteen beds were provided and a 
Physician was m charge. There were a surgeon, two nurses and 
two men to prepare the medicines. Some of the medicines listed are 
considered to be valuable in sharpening the intellect, improving 
the memory and maintaining good Wth. 

Bahur—Sll Vol, Part V.P. 516: 

The Sansbit college at Bahur was a well-established institu- 
tion during the time of Nripatungavarman. We learn that the 
college taught ‘Chaturdasa ?idya’ (Four Vedas, Six Vedangds, the 
Puranas, Philosophy, the Nyaya system and Dharma Sastra, as 
defined by Dr. Fleet), 

Unfortunately we do not get any reference to the number of 
students and teachers of this institution. 

Tribumi (near Pondicherry) 176 of 1919 

In the 11th Century we find another college flourishing near 
Pondicherry, i.e., in Tribuvani, This was a big institution with 
260 students and 12 teachers. 


The subject of study in this college were Vedanta, Vyakarna, 
Eupavatara, Vedas, Manu Sastra. Mahabharata, Ramayana, Vai- 
kanasa Sastri. The reference to Vaikanasa Sastra (priestcraft for 
temple services) as a subject to study throws some light on the reli- 
gious nature of this college. 


Tmivomjtr- (110—201) 

(146-211) of 1912. 

Triuvon-iynr was a great centre of Saivism; particularly the 
Kapaiikas and Pasupatas’ resided here. They expounded Siva- 
anarma and Somasiddantha. Several references are to be found 
to a number of ‘Mathas’ that flourished m Tiruvorriyur. 

A)’”— “■ '''i” - S 


60 Velis of land were 
and pupils 


for maintaining the teachers 
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Malka'pmm—Gmiw Dist,,— 94 of 17. 

The Kakatiya Ruler, Queen Rudradevi, gave a village for the 
maintenance of the various institutions attached to the temple, A 
Suddasiva Matha, a maternity hospital, a feeding house, and a col- 
lege flourished side by side. 

We learn there were 150 students, 8 teachers and one doctor, 
In the feeding house all were fed without restriction of caste, 

Salott/i— -Indica, Vol, IV. 

Narayana, the minister of Rastrakuta King Krishna III, endow- 
ed a village to the Temple of Trayi Purusha in Salotgi for support 
ing the college. There were 200 students engaged in studying the 
Vedas and other popular subjects. 

Capitals of great dynasties such as Kanchi, Tanjore, Vijaya- 
nagar, Madura must have been centres of higher learning. Places 
of religious importance like Tirupati, Srirangam, Bameswaram 
must have been centres of light and learning reflecting the religious 
and social conditions. 

The Vidyapithas of Sri Sankara occupy a unique position in 
encouraging Sanskrit learning. 

Mathas which were adjuncts to the temples increased m num- 
ber and in activities during the period of Saiva Nayanmars and 
Vaishnava Alwars. These great saints went from place to place 
singing devotional hymns and capturing the imagination, and kindl- 
ing the devotion of the masses. A net-work of Mathas sprang up 
all over South India Perhaps some of the Mathas paid special 
attention to the study of Tevaram, Tiruvoymoli and Tiruppadigam. 
From the time of Parantaka Chola endowments for the recitation 
of Tevaram and Tiruvoymoli were made in every temple of import- 
ance. A new class of singers called ‘Oduvars’ was appointed to 
recite them. 

A glimpse into some of the important endowments made for 
the recitation of Vedas, hymns, exposition of Ithihasas and Pura- 
nas. provision for dramatic performances, maintenance of libraries 
throws flood-hght on the type of popular education that flourished 
in and around the temples. 

Recitation of Vedas : 

Kuttalam-Veda Adhyayana— 458, 459, 463, 466 and 487 of 
1917. 

Tiruvaliswaram-Vedas— 339 of 1916. 

Shermadevi-Recite Vedas, Puranas and Sastras— 664 of 1916. 

Puravai (Nagarcoil)-Teach Rig and Yajur Veda— 1896. 

Tiruvannamalai-Recite Vedas— 672 of 1902. 

Kamarasavalli-Recite Talav^ra Samaveda— 76 of 1914. 
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VricldacMam-Veda Vritti— 75 of 1914, 

Kugaiyur-Yajur Veda VrM— 104 of 1918, 

Tirunagari-Eedte Veiks~407 of 1918, 

Tiruveiikadii-Eecite Vedas— 502 and 510 of 1918, 

Madam (Pondicherry) Vedas— 231 of 1919, 
Tiruvamathur-Vedas— 46 of 1922, 

Pandaravadal-Sedte JaimMya Samaveda— 266 of 1923. 
Kuttalam-Roeite Satna Tattiriya— 103 of 1926. 

Kuttalam-Kedte Sama Taittiriya— 108 of 1926. 

Attur (Salem) Eedte Chandoga Samaveda — 419 of 1913. 
Tirumalugandankottai-Vedas— 49 of 1931. 

Tiruvilaikkadi-VedaB and Sastias— 146 of 1926, 

A'nur-Teadi Vedanta and Mimamsa— 76 of 1932. 
Tentasi-Vedas-Sig, 554, 559, 571, 576, 577, 584, 85 of 1917. 
Nagalapuram-Sanskrit Vedas and Dravida Vedas. 

Recitation of'fii/wns; 

Ennayitam-Tiruppadigam— 843 of 1917, 
Koruklcai-Tiruttandagam— 219 of 1917. 

Kuttaiam-Songs of Sambandar— 475 of 1917. 

Tenkasi-Redtal of Anandavalli. 

Kadaiyanallur-Sadagopan’s hymns— 644 of 1917, 
P&naiyavaram-Tiivippadigam-S21 of 1917. 
Srimushtiam-Tiruppadigam-255 of 1916, 
Mannarlcoil-Tinivoyinoli and Tiruppavai— 393 of 1916. 

bymns-Prabandam)— 

ui of 1892. 

Tirulioilur-Tiruneduntandagam— 126 of 1900, 

Tiruppavai— 354 of 1921 
Tiruvoymoli— 343 of 1921, 
Tivnvorriyvir-Againargam-Tiruvembavai. 

Tiruppadigam— 211 of 1912, 

CMdambaram-Pamalai of Nayanmars— 341 of 1913, 
Tiruvevumbur-Tiruppadiyam. 

(Trichy), 

Tiruvidaivayal-Tiruppadigam — 10 of 1918, 

11 verses of Gaanasaiabandar— 8 of 1918. 

Falur (Trichy) Tiruppadiyam— 349 of 1918, 

Shiyali (Trichy) Tiruppadiyam— 367 of 1918. 
ConjeCTaram-Tiruppallandtt of Periyalvar- 65 T of 1919 
Ailaiynr-Tiruppadigam-96 of 1925. 
Kuiubakouam-Tiruppadigam. 

Tiruppalaivanam (Chinglepnt) Tirumurai -^50 of 1928, 
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Attur (Tinnevelly) Tirajnanam— 427 and 468 of 1928. 
Kumaravayalur-Tiruppadigam— 146 and 149 of 1986. 
Turaiyur-Sri Budram— 167 of 1937. 

Vallur (S. Arcot)-Tiruveinl)avai and Tiruchchalal— 157 and 160 
of 1940. 

Tirumalpuram-Tiruvoymoli. 

Kalladakurichi-Tiruraurai. 

Tirupputhur-Tiruppadigam. 

Udaiyalur-Tiruppadigam— 306 of 1910. 
Tiruvilindai-Tiruppadigam. 

Lalgudi-Tiruppadigam— 99 of 1928. 

Tirukkaravasal-TirumuraL 
Pon-Amaravati-Sadagopan hymns. 

Valuvur-Tiruvembavai— 421 of 1912. 

Tanjore-Tiruppavai— 10 of 1918. 

Alagai'koil-Kodaipattu— 3 of 1931. 

Exposition of Ithihasas and Pnrarm: 

Tenkasi-Puranas-Agamas Saivasiddanta^522 of 1917. 
Sendalai-Mahabharata— 63 of 1897. 

Conjeevaram-Ramanuja Bashyam— 493 of 1919. 

Bailor (N. Canara)-Puranas— 117 of 1918. 
Kumbakonam-Prabhakaran— 233 of 191y. 
Tiruttangal-Eamayana and Mahabharata— 646 of 1922. 
Srivillipputtur-Mahabharata— 534 of 1926. 

Exposition of other subjects: 

Tiruvorriyur-Somasiddanta Sri Parana of Aludaiya Nambi— 
371 of 1911. 

Kumbakonam-Prabhakaran— 233 of 1911. 
Panaiyavaran-Sivadharma— 321 of 1917 
jKadaiyanallur-Sivadharma— 636 of 1917. 
TenkasT-D&^vasiddanta— 643 of 1917. 

Ananda''vaUi— 562 of 1917. 

Tirnppunduruthi-Bi ajarajavijayani— 120 of 1930. 
Tu'ukkoshtiyur-Prab. hakaran— 33 of 1923. 
Narasingapura-Vedan^ita. 

Tiruvaliswaram-Sivad harma— 327 of 1916. 
Conjeevaram-Kausikais Purama— 374 of 1919. 

A 

DramaUc. Perforr>mnees:j 

Tiruvaduthurai-Nashavida Natasalai, Sakkai Kuttu 152 of 1925' 
120 of 1925. F 
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Manamtedi-Tanjore-Tamilakkuthu— 90 aad 94 of 19S1. 

Tanjore-Arakuttu 'by Kuraam Sikandan— 120 of 1926. 

Pattamadai-Drama— 557 of 1916. 

Tiruvidaiinarudur-Agamargam— 306 of 1907. 

Tiruvengaivasal-Saundikkuthu 9 performances— 253 and 254 
of 1914. 

Kamarasavalli-Sakkai Kuttu— 68 of 1914. 

Mrories; 

Srirangam-Saraswathi Bhandara— 139 of 1938. 

Nagai (Hyderabad)-6 SaraswatM Bhantarikas. (HYi-Arch 
Series No. 8). 

Peruduru (S. Canara)-Pustaka Bhandara attached to Sringeri 
Matt.— 284 and 369 of 1927. 

Tavarapeti Appan Temple-Saraswathi Bhandara. 

Malkapuram-Saraawathi Bhandara. 

Chidambaram-Saraswathi Bhandara— 286 of 1913. 

Shermadevi-Saraswathi Bhandara— 695 of 1916. 

Thus we see that the Temple had more than a mere religious 
significance. The temple and the establishments around the temple 
ioTsisd ike siM eSeeth^e irtstiisiim for higher scsdmic editca~ 
tion as well as adult education on a popular level. The temple was 
the most important factor in the cultural life of the locality. 



3WADI DYNASTY 


by 

Peofessob S, S. Malvad, 
Dhamar. 


Most of the books dealing with Karnatak history do not refer 
to Swadi dynasty. _ There is scant reference to it in the works on 
Vijayanagara Empire. The material appears to be scarce, scatter- 
ed and not easily available. 

A study of this dynasty, however, would reveal quite signific- 
ant features. 

Sadashivagad near Karwar, old forts at Sirsi and Ankola, the 
famous stone cot and an interesting stone seat and a few other re- 
mains at Banavasi, antiquities at Swadi, Real casa De Sundem at 
Bandore (Gao), a marvellous place called Sahasralinga near Sirsi, 
epigraphs at the monasteries at Swadi, king’s throne at Swadi— 
these are some of the relics that would tell us the tale of this 
dynasty. Perhaps at Sambrani near Haliyal and Supa relics could 
be traced. 

The Kanara District Gazetteer gives us a brief history of this 
dynasty. The accounts of foreign travellers— such as Prayer, 
Gemelli, Hamilton give us some glimpses. Danvers and Buchanan 
have quite interesting things to say on this subject. The history of 
Gao by Mr. Saldhana has a small chapter dealing with this dynasty. 
The Portuguese archives at Gao and Lisbon have a number of re- 
cords on this subject. Dr. Pissurulenkar has published some of 
them. Quite a good number of records dealing with Maratha history 
have_ specific bearing on the history of Swad dynasty. The Adil- 
shahi records should also contain reference as also historical works 
on Haider and Tipu. 

‘Keladi Nripa Vijaya’, ‘Bilagi Arasara Vamshavali’, historical 
old Kannada Kavyas mention this dynatsy while narrating the Inc- 
tory of Keladi and Bilagi chiefs. In the Kannada Journals, viz. 
Sivanubhava and Sarana Sahilya, a few articles have appeared. 
The contents of Swadi copper-plates are discussed in 'Jayakar- 
nataka’. 

There is sufficient virgin field for a research worker in this 
direction. Factors sucli as the following would show that the Swadi 
dynasty though a small one had a significant role in the Karnatak 
History:— 

I. Foreign travellers such as Frayer and Buchanan speak 
highly of Swadi kingdom. 

It had the most beautiful suiToundings with good 
harbours. 
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II. The territory under Swadi kings included the best pepper 

centre of the world and had extensive trade connec- 
tions. 

III. Religious centres such as Goharna and Banavasi as also 

the raonasteries belonging to the Jain, Smart, Madhva, 
Veersaiva faiths were patronised by the rulers of this 
dyuasty. 

IV. It is to be said to the credit of the rulers of this dynasty 

that they could ^ withstand the pressure from the 
British and continued to be loyal to the Portuguese 
who recognised the glittering virtues of the Swadi 
kings. 

V. Even when they fell on evil days, the members of this 

royal family did not yield to the pressure of Jesuife. 
Even to-day the descendents of this family follow the 
strict religious traditions of the faith to which their 
ancestors belonged. 

VI. This dynasty had contacts, alliances or dashes with the 

foiiowing powers; 

(1) Vijayanagar, 

(2) Adilshahi, 

(3) Moghuls, 

(4) Marathas, 

(5) British, 

(6) Dutch, 

,(7) Portuguese, 

(8) Other Chiefs of Karnatak such as Keladi, Bil- 
agi, Mysore, Coorg, Punganur. 


The dynasty is variously referred to as Sonda, Sondhakar, Sud- 
tiapuri, Suadem and Suada, In Keladi Nripa Vijaya it is men- 
tioned as 'Sodey'. But in popular speech it is known as Swadi. 


07 Rajendra Wodeyar who was born on 

present heir to the Swadi palace at Bandora 
the seventh one in the succession of heirs in Gao, 
since W68 when the last of the Swadi king went there to settle 
with his family. At Swadi there have been seven rulers of this 

ftaLw ^ and 1763. Of these four styled themselves 
as isayasas and the remaining three r" 


Krishnadeym-aya of Vijayaiiagara (1508-16421 made his sister’s 
Iff which bZge 

dm oflvfdtdvuL Thjis Arssappa Naik became the fout 
Mv flnpfrinnnQ^+ A Continuing to 

vaLf ^ j , pnnces of Viiayanagar. He was 

four m'onastarirat sS.^jHai^SniMSS.^S 
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and Veeisaira He was a noble person as can be asceitnned fi-om 
the relies available It was during bis time that Bhattahalanka, 
the head of the Jain monastery at Swadi composed ‘Kamataba 
Sabdaniisasana’ a well known gi’ammar of Kananda language m 
Sanskrit. 

His son Samaehandra Naik built the fort at Sirs!. The third 
ruler Eaghunatha Nayaka extended the terntoiy of Swadi kingdom. 
He donated the famous stone cot to Madhiikeshvara temple at Bana- 
vasi. The fourth ruler Madhulinga Nayaka completely accepted 
Veerasaiva faith. While Arasappa Nayaka paid allegiance to 
Vijayanagar, the remaining three were the feudatories of Bijapnr. 
Sadasivaraya who ruled from 1674 to 1677 was the most vigorous 
iiiler of this dynasty. It was he who changed the dependent title 
of Nayak into Raya (kmg) after the fall of Byapur and after his 
successful contest against Samhhaji (1680-1690). He extended his 
territory as also the prestige of the dynasty. He collected tribute 
both from the Portuguese and the British. Sadasivaraya had also to 
face a powerful enemy like Aurangazeb 

Sadasivaraya was a patron of learning and himself the author 
of a Kannada work, ‘Sadasiva Neeti’ a teeatise on morals. The 
author’s wide knowledge of the world, his deep devotion to leligion 
and his mystic bent of mind are revealed in this work. 

Sadasivagad near Karwar was built in his memory by his son 
Basavalinga Rasm who ruled over Swadi from 1697 to WIS. He 
further increased the power of Swadi to which his father had added 
so much. This king was successful in routing the British from 
Karwar He had to face the ravages of Bajirao. Basavalinga Rays 
continued the friendship with Portuguese. llTiile he continued to 
rule the English were not successful in their efforts to reopen the fac- 
tory at Karwar, In fact Basavalinga Raya did not allow any other 
European power to settle in his territory. Sadasivagad is a stand- 
ing monument of the greatness of Sadasiva Raya and Basavalinga 
Raya's devotion and affection for his father. 

The last of the rulei's at Swadi was Immadi Sadasiva (1745- 
1763). In 1750 he was attacked by the Marathas.- In 1763 Haider 
Ali sent a force against Swadi and defeated it Immadi Sadasiva 
withdrew with his family and treasure to Gao where he received a 
pension and also courtesy from Portuguese Government. His des- 
cendents still live in Swadi palace in Gao. 

The following is the family tree of Swadi dynasty; 


Arasappa Naik 

(1555-1598) 

Eamachandra Naik 

(1598-1618) 

Eaghunatha Naik 

(1618-1638) 

Madhu Linga Naik 

(1638-1674) 

Sadashiva Eaya 

(1674-1697) 

Basava Linga Raya 

(1697-1745) 

Immadi Sadashiva Eaya 

(1745-1763) 
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The saceession of the rulers as given above tallies with the copy 
of the genealogical tree preserved at the palace at Bandera in Gao. 
The Swadi palace at Bandora is a modest place^ housing the 
present descendents with a few royal relics. A replica of the em- 
blem of the dynasty is displayed on the 'walls. Certain pictures of 
the ancestors also decorate the walls. 

The copy of the genealogical tree at the palace is continued 
after Imniadi Sadasiva Wadiyar and brought up-to-date. The history 
of this dynasty after 1763 cannot be expected to be glorious. But 
the Portuguese records contain good many details about this period. 
A uniaiie feature of the history is that rulers of this dynasty had 
contacts or clashes viith almost ail the significant political powers 
ihat came on the horizon of Indian history in the 16th, 17th and 
IStli centuries. In the dash of empires of those days this tiny state 
was able to hold its own. This reflects the sturdy independence of 
the rulers of the Swadi dynasty as also their valour. 

It was the patronage of the last great Vijayanagara emperor 
that brought the Swadi kingdom into existence. It was with Haider 
Ali's attack that the Swadi kingdom came to a close. Only one 
chief, i.e., Arasappa Nayaka, the first Swadi ruler, found it possible 
to pay alliance to Vijayanagara. For, in the year 1565 the Vijaya- 
nagara empire received a severe set back. The territories then 
passed into the hands of Adilasliahi of Bijapur. It was after the 
fall of Adilashahi in the year 1674 that Swadi rulers became inde- 
pendent. For over a hundred years the Swadi Chiefs had to continue 
under Adilashahi power. Later, these kings had to face the attacks 
from the Marathas. King Sadasiva was successful m a contest 
against Siimbhaji and from 1682 the Swadi kings made a perman- 
ent alliance with the Portuguese power. In the ensuing period the 
great^ Moghul Aurangazeb attempted to establish his sway over 
Swadi kingdom. The mighty British also tried, though unsuccess- 
fully, to have the Swadi kings to their side. The ravages of the 
Peshavas, the third big power of those days did much to exhaust' 
them However the final blow came from Haider Ali. From 1783, 
the Swadi kingdom ceased to be a political power. Thus ended the 
significant role of Swadi kings in our political history. Perhaps 
no other small power in our country had to deal with so many great 
powers of the day. This dynasty had a long and circuitous way to 
power as also to the loss of powei\ Its career has been both com- 
plicated and colourful. Its history could be teaced with reference 
to the fortunes of the following regimes and the periods:— 

(1) Vijayanagara, 

(2) Adilashahi, 

(3) Marathas, 

(4l Moghuls, 

(5) Haider Ali, 

(6) Portuguese. 



Of these, the association with Vijayanagara has been rather 
brief The Adilashahi regune over Swadi Chiefs has been fairly 
long. But no records in relation to Swadi kingdom have been 
brought to light The original Persian records are to be closely 
examined m this behalf The historical records available on 
Maratha power contain a good deal of information. A detailed 
account ot the attacks on this kingdom by Aurangzeb and Haider 
Ali are also to be examined in eorapilmg the Swadi history. The 
association with the Portuguese power covers the longest perioi 
Portuguese records naturally do not reflect the glory of Swadi as 
an independent power. The stead-fastness of the Swadi kings under 
trying circumstances before 1763 and their dependence on the 
Portuguese favours thereafter are the accounts we gather from 
the Portuguese records. The architectural ruins at Swadi and the 
modest palace at Bandora would tell pathetic tales about this dynasty. 
But the serenity and beauty of the architecture and sculpture at 
Swadi, the stone throne and the religious fervour still Visible m 
stones at Sahasralmga would tell us a glorious story of the Swai 
kings. To-day Swadi is almost inaccessible. A visitor to this 
village and its relics would have similar feelings as one would have 
on visiting Hampi, 

The place called Sahasralinga in the midst of beautiful forest 
is on the Shalmala river bed. The hundreds of stones in the river 
have the carvings of hpga or other Saiva images with some writ- 
ing inscribed on them. The stones are of various sizes. Every 
piece of stone has some carving on it, mentioning the names of the 
persona for whom they were set up. 

Although the political alliance between the Swadi kings and 
the Portuguese was effected after 1628, the Portuguese adventures 
at Swadi were, however, started even before Swadi dynasty was 
founded by Arasappa Nayaka. Mr. Danvers in his work, “Thf; 

, Portuguese m India”, has made references to this effect. Swadi is 
described as an island iii these references. Mr. Danvers quotes a 
document in the archives of Lisbon which records a treaty between 
Portugal and Swadi on 27th January, 1632. The Portuguese had 
visited Swadi even earlier. The treaty of 1532 mainly refers to 
trade agreements. A stone memorial was then set up as a token 
of the treaty. It is clear therefore that Swadi was then an import- 
ant centre. The kings of Swadi certainly enhanced its importance 
and prestige. The very fact that so many mighty powers of those 
days sought after Swadi territory and its kings is testimony to their 
significance. That they were not wiped out of existence during 
the terrific attacks by the Adilashahi, Moghuls and Marathas speaks 
of their vigour and vitality. Even after the defeat of the last Swadi 
king, Haider Ah negotiated with him for a treaty. But the Portu- 
guese did not make it possible for the king to do so. Adilshahis 
seem to have suffered a defeat once at the hands of Swadi kings. 
Aurangzeb and Marathas had no easy time with Swadi kings. The 
British would have been glad to have the friendship of Swadi kings. 
But they would not succeed The Portuguese records give glorious, 
tnbutes to the friendship they had with Swadi kings, If a sm®* 
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territory and not so big a power could have such importance in the 
political history, it must be dne to some greatness ot Swadi kings 
as also to the strategical importance of the place. 

Of the rulers of Swadi three names figure very prominently. 
They are Arasappa Nayaka, the founder of the dynasiy and Sada- 
siva Eaya and his son Basavalinga Eaya. They have left indelible 
marks of their greatness as also historical relics behind them to tell 
their tale. 

The history of Swadi dynasty and the lives of some of the kings 
of this dynasty may be considered at present as the un-written but 
significant chapters of Karnatak history. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF CHOLA HISTORY 

hy 

S. THlEDGNANASAltBANDAM, M,A., 

Lecturer m History, Annmaki Utiwersity 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to study a few 
facts connected willi the Chola History with the help of Tamil litera- 
ture and inscriptions. 

1, Prince Rajadhiraja’s (later Rajakesan Rajadhiraja Chola 
I) ( 1018 - 1053 )— coiiDcctiO)! mth the campaign in the Gangetic nlletj 
during the rule of Rajendta Chola I: 

Students of South Indian History in general and History of 
the Cholas m particular know a lot about the achievements of the 
Chola armies in northern India in the reign of the famous emperor 
Gangaikoiida Chola The expedition against the rulers of the States 
in north India is described in the Tiruvalangadu Plates* and the 
Karandai Platesr both issued by Rajendia Chola I as well as in 
Kalingattupparaiu’ of Jayangondar and the three Ulas* composed 
by poet Ottakiittar As the earliest reference to this campaign 
in the north is made by the inscriptions of Rajendra Chola I bearing 
his 11th regnal year the events connected with the bringing of the 
Ganga water must have taken place before A.D. 1023. Judging 
from its duration the campaign must have lasted for at least two 
years Attempts made by some scholars to underrate the signifi- 
cance of the campaign and to regard it as nothing more than a pil- 
grimage to the Ganges’ have lost ground in recent times, the his- 
toricity of this campaign and its Sect have been fully recognised 
by many distinguished scholars 

According to the Tiriivalangadn Plates; "The light of the 
Solar race fSajendia) mocldng Baghirata who by the force of his 

> SII, III, No 105 

- Quoted by Prol K A NihlauU SasUi in Colas (Second edition 1955) ™ 
P =31 

3 wesjTpjjsrnS&airiLi^csr^G/SirGL. 

QffiDi^ujQT 0 di jy iSUFjrQ/iio QsirsfsrQ 

(Kahngattupparani, Raja]iaiaml)amam, v 180 Gopala Aiyar Edition, 1922). 

4 ^';5snrQL.s3<s ‘SHSJsris^iqisi «L,jrir(y)U) ci>««Q«re53r(Si 

(Vikramacholan Uia verses 18 8. 19) 

( 5 L_irir(^ra QsiDiSiU/rG^IT&ff" 

(Kulottungacholan Ula, v 25.) \ ' 

a 5 irt 2 G 0 € 5 r" \ 

(Rajaraja Cliolau Ula, verses ki, 22 .) ? 

6 Prof. K. A Nilakanta Sastn. Colas, Scccaid Vi^^lon 1955 pp. S09 210, T. V Sada* 
eiva Pandaratli&r-History oC the Later Cholas, "ond edition 1954 pp. 

I i 
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austerities caused the descent of the Ganga, set out to sanctify his 
own land with the waters of that stream brought (thither) by the 
stength of his am.”' Wlien the mighty emperor Bajendra ChoJa 
had constructed a new capital, he wanted to sanctify it with ffle 
waters of the River Gauge. Quite naturally the move ot bnng the 
waters of the Holy river in the north involved the conquest of various 
States in north India. Therefore the emperor sent an able and 
trustworthy commander at the head of a large force towards the 
north and commissioned him to perform the arduous task. 


As the Vengi region was administered by the Eastern ChEduiya 
ruler Rajaraja Narendra and as the territories to the south of the 
Vengi had become integral parts of the Chola empire, the expedi- 
tionary force moved from the Vengi countiy.’ ^ The fipt State over- 
run by the forces was Sakkaraldiottam which is identical with Cliit- 
raiuta or Chitrakota, 8 miles from Rajapura on the southern bank 
of the River Indravati in the Raster State A line of rulers who 
called themselves Nagavamsis and Lords of Bliogavatipura was in 
possession of this State which was also known as Masuna Desam 
and Sakkarakkotta Mandalam. The other States conquered by 
Sajendra's commander such as lladurai Mandalam, Namanaikko- 
nam and Panjapalli must be sought in the same region and held to 
be parts of Masuna Desam. From Masuna Desam the Chola com- 
mander proceeded to attack Indraratha and after defeating the 
latter, the commander took Oddra and Kosala countries. This 
Kosala is Maha Kosala or South Kosala and Indraratha of this war 
is identical with a king of the same name who opposed Bhoja of 
Dhara,’ Later Dharmapala’s Dandabhukti, Ranasiira’s Dakkana 
Lata, Govinda Chandra’s Vangala Desa and Mahipala's Uttara Lata 
were subjugated,* Of these lands, Dandabhukti is to be brackted 
with the southern and south western parts of the Midnapur district* 
m Bengal. Dakkana Lata is identical with the area covered by 
Hooghli and Howrah Districts.' Uttara Lata is the same as the 
tract consisting of Murshidabad and Birbhiim distnets, Vangala 
is East Bengal. Dakkana Lata is a territory continguous to the 


1 Tiravalangjilu plates, SII, III, No. jo; v lop, The Katandai plates (v) 
«4 anil the Charala plates {v, 51) oy that tlie Ganga water iias brought upon the 
heajs ot Ijiigs residing upon its banls K. A N Colas, p "sy Note jg 

a T. V Sadasiva Pandaratliar History ol the Later CholasI, SoooiKlEditicn 
p iCi. 


3 

4 


5 

6 


Kielhom, BIX VII, p. 120. 

"eSaiQiruiaSrir fftssps (tffirC.C(ipiti fcsnrL.Gi)(ii)ui 

airdcjiL ai&r^u /jirioa-w* Swmrapu QajigSlairaln ugdFuunrnfcui 

O^Sffiipui 

eSfiO eSS^iuwirasar^^s SSirQiutrtpU) 

Qiuirt„i_caQyiii(piiii yfffr Gd'tgtatfio (JesrosOffiirtpui .ainritiufroiLer Qojuioo&jr 

eiBsn'rJJeo II) (o^iirftnA /sanr/ itJcAuim 


pBirfimei niraiirtiT 8wipnj fiaisj Os: ruuni tofiurai&r 

Uiii0miiraimfi ;S0ia;af^,!0o< jsi!nn(.yDMiur6srijui aumri^f uAuir 

atiEJfflitEiqin" 


El XXII. pp, 15J 154, 
El XXVH, p, !i. 
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Tandabhukti State to the east of it. To the north east of Daktaia 
Lata lay Uttara Lata. The kings whom the Chola commander sub- 
dued, VIZ., Dharmapala, Ranasura and Govindachandra were fedua- 
tory to Mahipala, a powerful Pala sovereign of Bengal at that time.' 
Thus the campaign m the north was a conspicuous success. Several 
rulers were vanquished by the Chola general and compelled to part 
with their immense treasures and elephants. It is likely that the 
statement uniformly made by Tiruvalangadu plates that the water 
of the Ganga was carried to Rajendim by the defeated kings of the 
north at the bidding of the Chola gena’al is a boast without founda- 
tion." During the campaign several streams were crossed with 
the Mp of elephsnts which wece used as bridges across them.’ 
The emperor met the victorious general on the banks of the River 
Godavari and returned to the capital That the water of River 
Ganga together with a stone image of Vmayaka brought from the 
north and installed in a temple at Kumbakonam and that the assum- 
ption of a title Gangaikonda by the emperor followed by the 
construction of a huge temple at Gangai Konda Cholapuram reveal 
the historicity of the campaign ■* The question now to be answered 
is this: who was in charge of the campaip m north India? The 
Tiruvalangadu plates do not give the general’s name and they 
merely say that a commander was commissioned by the emperor to 
lead an expedition to the North. Here the Viki’amacholan Ula 
composed by poet Ottakuttar comes to our help. The poet says® 
that the peerless hero who crashed Vanga, thrice attacked Kalyana- 
pura, the capital of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. From this 
it mav be inferred that the campaign in the north was planned and 
executed by Prince Rajadhiraja who associated with his father from 
A D. 1018 onwards in the task of administration. It is a well known 
fact that Raj_adhiraja_as crown prince had attacked Ealyanapura 
once in the time of his father Rajendra I and again twice in his 
own reign Therefore one may reasonably conclude that Prince 
Rajadhiraja had commanded the Chola armies when they invaded 
several States in North India and had over-powered many powerful 
kings of the north including Mahipala of Bengal. 

2 The relation between Varamvasi Devar and Yikrainn Chola 
and also an identification of the former viiik a Pandya king: 

The Chola emperors from Bajaraja I dmra’to the end of Vira 
Rajendra Chola had followed the policy of imposing their strong 
control over the Pandyan kingdom after its conquest. Gangai 
Konda Chola had Instituted the practise of appointing his own sons 

1 Prot K A Nilakanta Sasm, Ctolas, n (Second Edition, 1955) p, nog. 

j Prof K. A Nilakanta Sastn-Cojas (Second Edition 1955) p sog 

S Tiruvalangadu Plats, SII III No. 505, v iia 

4 T P. Sadaava Pandarathar, History ot the Later Cholas (Second Edition) igSh 
P 166 

5 cEeiRLifrOTj} Q^pp 
63>LD5=<3<7aJ«gl/t£)’' — 

—Vikrama Cholan Ula Imcs 36-38 "He who defeated tht king of 
Vanga and thrice attached Kalyana the eapital of the ’Western Chalukyas" Tamil 
History Texts No i Vikramasolan THa ] A Vol XXII Kanalasahai p ip 



as his viceroys m the Pandya country with a view to maintaining 
his authority m the far south ' In this mannei seveial punces of 
the Chola royal family beaung the title Chola-Pandya weie admi- 
nisteimg the Pandya country and seveial insciiptions of thars have 
been bi ought to light m recent times With the accession of Kulot- 
tunga Chola I this policy of effective control of the Pandya countiy 
through the Chola-Pandyas was decisively ahaiidoned the emperor 
allowed the Pandyan sovereigns to exercise an independent aiithoiity 
m their own land after tendering allegiance and loyalty to him So, 
from the period of Kulottunga I onwards there was a steady in- 
crease in the poweis of the Pandyas as their records would lead one 
to conclude 

In the time of Vikramachoia (1118 1136) this policy of befi lend 
ing the Pandyas was continued and the emperoi mairied the 
daughtei’ of a contemporary Pandyan ruler This soveiign seems 
to have been on terms of close intimacy with his son m-law Some 
years later he went on a pilgrimage to Vaianavasi (Banaias) and 
after his return from his religious tour, renounced the world and 
pemanently settled at Chidsmbaiam' and acquired the honorific 
title Varanavasi Devar After his death a fitting memorial was 
erected over his remains in the shape of a Siva temple in Vikrama 
Chola Nallui,* a suburb of Chidambaram In latei times the autho 
rities of the temple sold' some of the temple lands to the officeis of 


1 In the time of Rajeniira I Sadaiyavarman Suiidra Ciiola Pandya \vas appomtcil 

as the Chola viceroy in A I) toiS and he seems to hive iiilcd upto 104'’ Again some 
time later Pnnee Rajamahendn was m cbai^ of the Pandya country In the time 
of Vira Rajendra ChoJa Prin.ee Gangai Konda Cho/a «as appointed as viceroy m 
the Pandva coimiry (T V Sadasiva Pandaratbai Histoiy of tlic Laiei Cholas 
* 9 j 4 I PP >57 247) 

2 See The Meykirti of Parantaka Pandya Sodeiyflvorman Sn Vtlhbba etc in 
the T A Svols fL SII V Nos 298 

3 esmis^&fltrsesis tor^r lecuiSi?, Qufip^trireTjriSiCJ fiurirsHr^^cjT— 
Quiujrsjr sewficrrusifr 

(Kulottunga Cholan Ula lines 30 31 I 32 
lair^sir LDL.uiSiii.s:Ques>!r Q/(rir«jrai»Qasw e;«a 5 fi;rQj/r^^!t 36 jr 

iSprrmcsr Uirewif wesr .^leur CiuirS^/rircjr airSsiuSp Ouiuir Qjn’jrfiwaj/r^ 
S^tjir ' 

(Kulottunga Cholan Ula Old commcntiry— Muvar Lla (Ed) Kalyanasundara 
Iyer p 74 

4 The ChoJa emperors hsd their pahee at Chidaraharam and Iiranaiasi Devat 
might have resided in that cf SII VII, No 788 

4 t/eSja/r a/i_i 5 L.'rro« ui^inrs^su Qudsrrcam isiru^uum 

erflu u«5ii_!u/r€3r aScsS/to Qffryiirso^ji&i CdF/ryjfir 


oi/rjrejjra/irS m/rCo^a(r(»«»rt[9GiJ 

cf 273 K 1913— QjffSj-iflGJiTiCfijr ^aaoruOToffutJsnt- SII TUI No 717 The 
practise of erecting temples over the remains of the kings was prevalent m the Chola 
penod Cf {he construction of QsirpmL.ffirQiO'fs^U} hy Parantliaka over the 
remamsof his father Aditya I at Tondaiman Amir the constniction of Anniayeccliunra 
utMirpadiby Rajaraja 1 over tlieremains of hisgrandfathcrAinjaya the construction 
of another Pallipadai temple at Palaivarai— Ganirai Konda 

Chola 

6 In the Sth year of Koppenmjinga I the authorities of Vaianivasi Madevar 
temple sold 50 kuli and kani araikkani kilkkal for 1000 kasus to Perumal Pillai Sola 
Kon On this land the Kali temple was contesrutod (SII Till No 717^ Airain 
lit the loth )ear ot Kopperoiijingn D the Kelt I071I autlioriues beucht jti Lulls 
from the auihonties of varanavasi Madevat toil (SII \II No 150 ) ^ 
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Kopperunjinga wten they wanted to build a temple in honour of 
Kali. (Same as Tillai Kali Amman temple at Chidambaram) in the 
environs of the Siva temple. The existence of the Siva temple noted 
above in a good condition in the period of the later Pallavas is 
evident from the record of the latter sovereigns It might have 
been later destroyed in the succeeding centuries. Though one may 
not succeed in fixing the exact location of this temple at present 
in Chidambaram, it may be stated that it was situated somewhere 
near the modern Tillaikkali temple. 

Now the identification of the Pandya who resided and died at 
Chidambaram during the rule of Vikrama Chola can be attempted. 
Sadaiyavarman Prantalia Pandya, a later contemporary of 
Kulottunga Chola I claims^ to have invaded and conquered Telin- 
gaviman kulara (Srikakulara) in his inscriptions, Vikrama Chola’ 
also claims to have vanquished Telmgabhima, king of South Kalinga 
(land between Mahendragiri and Bay of Bengal) and imposed tri- 
bute on the latter. This Kalinga war was fought in 1096 A.D. by 
Prince Vikrama Chola in the time of his father. As claims regard- 
ing the conquest of Kalinga are made by both Parantaka Pandya 
and Vikrama Chola, it may be rightly inferred that the former had 
played a prominent role in the conquest of South Kallmga as a 
subordinate ally of the Cholas. To strengthen the bond between 
himself and the Chola family, this Parantaka Pandya might have 
given his daughter in marriage to Prince Vikrama Chola. As 
Kulottunga Chola II is described as the grandson of a Pandya (later 
known as Varanavasi Devar) it may be suggested that Mukkokkilan 
AdigaP might have been the mother of Kulottunga II and that 
Sadaiyavarman Parantaka. To conclude, Varanavasi Devar may be 
identical with Sadaiyavarman Parantaka Pandya 


3. Rivalry between Rajadhiraja Chain II and IMottimga III : 

The emperor Rajaraja II, owing to the infancy of his sons, had 
crowned* Edinlipperumal, a relative of his, a few hours before his 
demise in A.D. 1163. But as the party in opposition to the scheme 
of enthroning a relative of the late emperor while his sons were there, 
was a strong one in the land, the coronation of this Bdirilipperumal 


{Sadaiyavarman Parantaka Pandya’s Mekirti T A S I No 3 


2. Q^j2/fE/«e5iD»r 

sCT'QaJrf? u(5«6ytfl 
ggLDUcni-U U(T5QJ^^ (S<a/muaDi_ 

Vikrama Chela’s Meykiru— SH, VII No 79, SII, V, No 458 To 
commemorate the achievements of Vikrama Chola m South Kalmga during the UK 
time of his father, poet Oitakuttar composed a paiani, Kalmgapparani not evtaiit 
T. V Sadasiva Pandaratliar, History of the Later Cholas, II pp 79 80 

3 Tyagapadagai tvas the pimapal qu^ 1127 up to AD T V Sadasiva 
PandarathM, History of the Later Cholas, II p €2.(1951) 


1 , "sLcni-iu/rr CSu/r^r Qjs/i5i4®f)L.u Qu(5Lcr(jfr 

@)r iST^ifleSu Ou®u>ir&TU /Jirsirtisw 

iKSjTfflDL.® aeSuiSiSSu Quiris^TfirmQjirGji)'' 

PallavarRyam Pettai Ins, of Rajadhiraja II El XXI, pp 184 193. LL i®' 
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had to be postponed for four years ‘ Those who supported the in- 
fant son of Rajaraja II consisting of several influential officers and 
citizens wanted to secure an assurance from the Prince Edirlip- 
perumal to’ the effect that he was ready to abdicate the tteom wv 
favour of the son of Bajaraja II when that prince had attained 
majority. After having given such an undertaking Edirilipperunial 
was anointed and crowned with the title of Bajadhiraja Chola in 
A.D, 1166. Thus the rule of Eajadhiraja II was a temporary 
arrangement. But Rajadhiraja II failed to keep up the promise 
and refused to abide by the terms of the agreement reached m A.D. 
1166, The result was the division of the country into two armed 
camps. In the early regnal years of Kulottunga Chola III this 
struggle seems to have been going on in the empire. Kulottunga’s 
cause finally triumphed over that of Rajadhiraja who was com- 
pelled to surrender power to Kulottunga Chola III. In this con- 
nection, the part played by the Vana chieftain Rajaraja Vana 
Kovaraiyan of Magadai Mandalam may be noted. He came to the 
Tanjore District, met the enemies of the new emperor m battle/ 
vanquished him and seized their possessions including cows and 
oxen. So, in this civil war Kulottunga Chola III scored a final 
victoiy over his rival Rajadhiraja Chola II and stabilised his posi- 
tion in the land mth the help of several adherents, including Raja- 
raja Vana Kovaraiyan.’ This chieftain directed the Siva temple 
authorities at Tittagudi to bum two perpetual lamps* beofre the 
God and gave 40 cows from the numerous cows seized by him in 
the Tanjore District As 24 more cows were needed, the chief gave 
SftQ kassia ta tba tampk. anlhotitka, to ttm to pn-coWse the 
required number of cows. Further he gave 480 kasus from the sale 
proceeds of the remaining cattle heads. 


"I5iralm /S§isir40r^fi(Sai gljnrfjrfifirfi S/ssjir 


01 


Pallva Ra^aTi Pcuai Ins. LL 12 15 
2 "Svfgf IT® S^i«u®srr Sirirairirjs ®iri.irtirfiurawerr S^Qsaim 

aparyo,^ srojJsa (SrjiiuiM-ualui amai fflsrwiu 

®r@® @.5 juOu;8u srOafag Sil 

VIII N? tSmpQsrmiL. (BII, 

8 Contra The Banas m Sooth Man Htstoty Dr. T. V Mahal, oram 

fCpooplo «H,Sltp m 

at “ fa 

f ^ SLirajui to rtcs5,3ff-6iir 

U9 opau^^irmuirs 

WGUrffltSCT LlUr At^U’XSasiTMxrA avjeaOjr,^^. . 


LL, 7 ;7 
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^(Tittagudi inscription of Rajaraja Vana Kovaraiyan) SII, VIII, No 284 
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To conclude, Eajadhiraja seems to have disputed the claims c 
Kulottunga III in A.D. 1178 and in the subsequent years and flnall 
submitted to the latter. The fact that Kulottunga III was supporte 
by many chieftains as lawful sovereign lends weight to the theor 
that he was a son of Eajaraja Chola II. 

After leaving the Tamil country, Eajadhiraja II seems to hav 
gone to the Telugu country and lived there". 


1 'It may be suggested that Knlottunga never gave up his rivalry and hroush" 
about the exile of Rajadhiraja to the Telugu country m 1178 when he seizm W 
Chola throne ivith the aid o£ his partisans'. (K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Seconn 
Edition, 1955. Note 37. page 409). 


ASOKA’S concept of welfare state 
by 

PEOFESSOK INDEA, M.A., BUrgma Mmicipd, Head of the 
Departmed; of Smknt, College, Simla 
Me»i5ei', Oriental Fmlty, Punjab University 


Priyadrashi Asaka had declared in one of his royal proclama- 
tions embodied in the Book Edict No. 6;~ 

“I consider that I must work for the welfare of all people. 
There is no other work for me more impoilant than doing 
what is good for the w^bmg of all people." 

In this very proclamation, he had further observed:— 

“During all hours and in all places, whether I am dining or 
in the Lady’s apartment, or in the inner apartment or in 
the lavatory or when nding or in the garden— everywhere, 
the reporters shoud report to me the business of the people. 

I shall attend to it everywhere." 

The motive uehind this desire to do good was not to acquire 
fame or any other wordly gain. Doing good to all people was just 
a mattei' of duty for the King. Asoka himself answered this ques- 
tion, “And why do I work as aforesaid?”:— 

"It IS to see that I may discharge my debt to beings and that 
I may make some happy here in this world and they may 
hereafter gain heaven." 

In the Rock Edict No. 10, he positively rules out the motive of 
fame by saying: 

“King Priyadarshin, the beloved of gods, does not consider 
either fame or renown here as of great value in the life 
hereafter. All that he desires is that the people may listen 
to his dharma and live accordingly." 

It is clear that the concept of welfare-state which evolved only 
fifty years back in Europe after centuries of political development 
was evolved in India 2,200 years ago, by the Emperor Asoka. Nay, 
even much earlier it was evolve'd in the Epic-age in the form of 
Eamarajya which was also expounded so lucidly in the parting dis- 
course, delivered from his death-bed of arrows, by that venerable 
royal preceptor, Bhisma Pitamaha. 

Dharmavijaya; 

The concept of public welfare originated in the mind of Asoka 
after the conquest of Kalinga, He was ^ rpthless mpnarch before, 



the sole objective of his policy was expansion of the empire. In the 
Rock Edict No. 13, it is mentioned that in the battle of Kalingi, 
“about one hundred and fifty thousand persons were carried away 
as captives and one hundred thousand slain and many times that 
number died, leaving behind lakhs of widows and orphans.” These 
ghastly consequences caused deep repentence and remorse in the 
mind of Asoka and from that time onward he decided that: 

“Now, even the loss of a hundi-edth or even a thousandth part 
of all lives that wa’e killed or died or earned away captive 
at the time when Kalmgas were conquered— is considered 
deplorable hy Devanampriya.” 

He now made a decisive declaration: — 

“Now to Devanampriya, Dliarmavijmja (conquest by love and 
righteousness) is the most important conquest And this 
conquest has been won by Devanampriya among all the 
tribes living on the borders of his territories, m the country 
of Antiyoka— the Yavana King living 800 Yojanas away, 
and among four other Kings such as Turaraaya (Ptolemy 
II Philadelphos of Egypt, B.C. 285-247), Antikona (Anti- 
gonus Gonatus of Macedonia, B.C. 800-250) and Alika Sun- 
dar (Alexander of Epirus, B C 272-255) . Let my sons 
and grandsons listen, that no new conquest by sword is to 
be undertaken by them. They should consider that the only 
true conquest is conquest by dharma because what is con- 
quered by dharma leads to lasting friendship and affec- 
tion.” 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya (Bk, XII. Ch. I) recounts three 
kinds of vijayas or conquests, i.e, 

(1) Dharmavijaya is that of a just conqueror who is satis- 

fied with mere obeisance of kings, brought under his 
sovereignty. 

(2) Lobhmii}(iya is that of a greedy conqueror, who is satis- 

fied with plunder and booty only, gained in the van- 
quished country. 

(3) Asuravijaya is that of a demon-like conqueror who 

delights in butchery and slaughter of his enemies. 

In the Epic-age we hear of Aswamedh^ and Eajasuya sacri- 
fices which were performed at the conclusion of a digvijaya, when 
without fight Kings assembled and formally acknowledged suzeramly 
of the paramount power. No mention of such sacrifices is found 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, bnt his dhirmmijayas certainly appear 
to have been achieved without shedding a drop of blood There was 
no exhibition of brutal strength in them They only evoked human 
potentialities of mutual concord and harmony Asoka won unex- 
pected laurels in these conquests and was able to establish them 
even beyond the frontiers of his country. He was satisfied that m 
all places he conquered people conformed to Devanampriya’s instruc- 
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tion in dhama. “People even in those countries, where the envoys 
of Devanampriya have not reached, having heard of the conduct of 
Devanampriya, his ordinances and instruction in Dhama, follow 
it and will lollow it,” (B.E. 13). 

In fact, ihmamjaya was the basis of Asoka’s concept of public 
welfare. By this he had not only conquered the bodies of his people, 
but even their minds and hearts. This was indeed a marvellous 
achievement, the effects of which had penetrated countries even 
beyond the frontiers, The history of the world can show no other 
parallel to these dkarnmijayas, so far-reaching in their irresistible 
influence. 


isok’s Welfare Policy 

From the epigraphic evidence available, the following three 
salient features of Asoka’s welfare policy can be discerned. Firstly, 
that the State must take paternal interest m the welfare of all 
people. Asoka declared in unmistakable terns in the Kalinga Edict 
No. II: 

“All people are my children. (Sarve manushya mama praja). 
Just as I desire on behalf of my own children that they 
should be fully provided with all kinds of comforts and 
enjoyments in this world, as well as in the other world, 
similiarly I desire the same {happiness and enjoyment in 
this world and the next) on behalf of all people,” 

For ensuring maximum public welfare, assumption of paternal 
role by the State is essential, because according to modern concepts 
also, the state should, not only take care of physical welfare of all 
pople, but should look after their moral and spiritual welfare too, 
fay providing proper education and social environments to them. 
Asoka made his people say: “The King is like our father. He cares 
tor our welfare, as much as he cares for himself. We are to him 
like his own children.” (Kalinga Edict. No. II). 

This paternal theory of State was in conformity with teachings 
® political preceptors. The very etymological meaning of 
the word praja was progeny, and the word ‘nripa’ for King, denoted 
one who acts as father to his people. Acharya Ghanakya lays 
down a political parable: 


The happiness of a King lies in the happiness of his people. 
His welfare lies in their welfare, What is in the interest 
rf the people must be m the interest of the King himself, 

loi'! foi' a King,” (Artha- 

sastn, Book I, Ch. XIX). 

According to this injunction, a King has to lose his individuality 
altogether and merge the same into that of his people. S is 

S'rinVStnSr ' ^ 
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The second attribute of Asoka’s welfare policy was appoint- 
ment of such state-officers as were saturated with the spirit of public 
service and self-sacriSee. He told them clearly at the time of 
appointment: — 

“You are placed in charge of welfare of several thousands 
of lives. Let you win affection of all the people. They aie 
like our children.” (Kalinga Edict No. I). 

"in several other’ Rock and Pillar Edicts, these officers have been 
called as Pradeshikas, Rajjukas, Yutas and Rashtrikas who wei’e, 
m, charge of various unite of administration. Of them, Rajjukas 
weie the most important. They were counterparts of modern dist- 
rict officers. A separate injunction has been issued in the Pillar 
Edict No. IV: 

“These Rajjukas must perform their duties wholeheartedly, 
without falling a prey to selfishness and fear and bestow 
welfare and happiness on the people and act kindly towards 
them." 

In this very edict a very beautiful simile has been drawn bet- 
ween public servants and nurses: 

“As a father after entrusting his child to an intelligent nurse 
feels confident that she will take care of the comforts of 
his child and will protect it properly, similarly I feel con- 
fident after entrusting my people to the high officers known 
as Rajjukas that they will look after their happiness and 
welfare properly.” 

Howsoever sincere, well-meaning and animated with thoughts of 
public weal rulers of a country may be, if their officers are steeped 
in selfflshness, are devoid of the sense of duty and are ridden with 
fear, no public welfare can possibly be accomplished. It is essential 
that public servants be unselfish, fearless and dutiful; then only real 
public welfare can be achieved. Asoka had fully grasped this reality 
and had, therefore, made it a vital constituent of his state-policy. 

Asoka ordered Ms officers to personally visit all regions of the 
country and come in direct contact with the people to understand 
their needs. From the Yerragudi and Rupnath Rock Edicts, it is 
clear that the Emperor himself spent 256 days in a year, going 
round the country and getting ail welfare-projects executed under 
his personal supervision He had, therefore, issued instructions to 
his officers to make personal contacts with the people, for he 
lieved that “in administration those who get lazy and easily tired 
cannot make progress, They must move about often and do the 
needful for the people on spot". (Kalinga Edict No. 1) 

111 this connection, Asoka laid special emphasis on two cardinal 
points. Firstly, officers, while deahng with the general public, must 
maintain Vyamhara-Smak, or 'equality before law’, i.e., none must 
be considered above law, whether a prince or a pauper. Perfect 
Rule of Law must be observed by officers of the State Secondly, 
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DundorSamata or ‘equality of punishmeiif (E. IV), i.e,, for equal 
crime, equal punishment must be awarded, irrespective of the status 
of the criminal. No partiality must be tolerated in administration 
of justice. The clear injunction of the emperor was:— 

“The Judicial officers must constantly be vigilant about ad- 
ministration of Justice. No innocent person must be made 
to suffer and no guilty person should be allowed to escape, 
by miscarriage of Justice." (Kalinga Edict I). 

Again Asoha had instructed his officers to avoid five public evils 
which tampered with their impartiality and integrity, namely, envy, 
indolence, harshness, hurry and lack of practice. Officers, who are 
jealous, and idle do not succeed in accomplishing acts of public 
good. In the same place (Kalinga Edict No, I) officers have been 
advised to be not harsh (akarkasha), not cruel (achanda) and be of 
gentle disposition (shlakshtiaramba) in dealing with public 
matters. 


The third attribute of Asoka's state-policy was establishment 
of religious tolerance. The emperor had given complete freedom of 
profession, practice and propagation to all religious sects. 
(RE. XII). 

‘King Priyadarshi himself reverenced persons of all sects 
(pashandhas) by g’ifts and various other forms of rever- 
ence. He desired increase of the spiritual strength of the 
followers of ail religions.” 


In the Rock Edict No. 12, Asoka lays down the following five 
rules of religious tolerance: 

1. Restraint of one’s speech is the root of religious toler- 

ance. 

2. One must respect and reverence his own religion. 

S. But one must avoid decrying the religions' of others. 

4. One should not speak lightly of other religions, without 

occasion or relevance. 

5. On the other hand, as proper occasions arise, persons of 

other religions should be honoured suitably, 

“Acting in this manner,” adds the Edict, “one certainly exalts 
one s own religion and helps also persons of other religions. Acting 
in a contrary manner, one injures one’s own religion and also does 
disservice to religions of others.” 


^ Asoka s unshakable faith was that ‘iSumuruya eva sodJiv! i.e. 
venly concord of all religions is meritorious,’ He desired’ and 
promoted progress of all religions alika (E.E, XII), 

Following this element of his state-policy, Asoka himself » 
follower of the Buddha, showed no discrimination towards followers 
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of other sects. On the other hand, he helped them in all ways, in 
discharge of their religious duties. The cave-edicts of Priyadarshin 
as well as his grandson Dasharath made it abundantly clear that 
cave-dedications were made to Ajivakas and Nirgranthaa (Jain 
ascetics) on the Khalitaka hills and elsewhere for residential pur- 
poses during the rainy season. All this confirms the contention that 
religious tolerance was a cardinal feature of Asoka’s state policy. 

It is well-known in Indian history that Asoka, not only in his 
own extensive empire, but even beyond its frontiers, accomplished 
many acts of public good. Following well-laid principles of a state- 
policy, as envisaged above, he made no distinction among his own 
people, nay, among the whole mankind and even all sentient beings. 
In the Rock Edict No. 2 he had given a decisive proof of his broad- 
based humanitarian state-policy:— 

“Everywhere in the conquered dominions of King Priyada- 
rshi, the beloved of gods, and the dominions on the borders, 
as those of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satyaputra, the 
Kratputra, Tamaraparani, the Yavana King, Antiyoka and 
other neighbouring kings of the Antiyoka— two kinds of 
medical treatment have been established by King Priyadar- 
shi, viz., medical treatment for human beings and medical 
ti'eatment for cattle. For this purpose medicinal herbs, 
useful for human beings and cattle have been impoited 
and grown, wherever they are not available" 

In the Pillar Edict No. 7, a fairly comprehensive enumeration 
has been made of other public utility works, undertaken by the 
Emperor: — 

(1) Banyan trees have been planted on roads for giving shade 

to travelling people and animals, 

(2) Mango-groves have been raised here and there. 

(3) At every half Krosha, wells of drinking water have been 

dug. 

(4) Rest-houses for travellers have been constructed. 

(5) For the enjoyment of men and animals, water-sheds have 

been constructed at several places. 

Asoka is not satisfied with these numerous accomplishments and 
adds:— 

“All these enjoyments and comfoits are but a trifle, 1 wist 
to accomplish much more to make all people happy— so 
that they follow the path of dhama with faith and devo- 
tion". 

In this very edict mention is made of special officers called 
dhama-Jinahamatras, who in modern political parlance may be 
termed as General Welfare Officers, who were responsible for all' 



mud well-being of all people, including househoUera, ascetics, 
mendicants, widows, orphans, workers, religious orders and royal 
families They were also in charge of state-chanty departments 
and especially were entrusted with the task of maintaining the 
moral and spiritual health of all sections ot society. They had to 
see that no one among the people was put ta unnecessary harass- 
ment by wrongful arrest and detention (bandhsn) and that no one 
was awarded death penalty (badha) without blal and conviction. 
(R.E.V.) 

All these acts of public welfare sound very modern. But they 
were pail of a well-designed state-policy adopted by Asolta 2,200 
years ago. The State which does not undertake these and similar 
acts ot public good cannot be called a welfare-state. In free India, 
we have given Asoka’s ‘wheel of dhama’ a proud place in our natio- 
nal flag, symbolising the nation’s will and determination to establish 
a welfare-state in the country. The directive principles in the New 
Constitution have also been framed accordingly. Shall we, in fact, 
translate the concept of Asoka’s welfare-state into realHy? 
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Burma. But tte best prw'jf of the prevalence of Brahmamsm is 
yipiilied by tk archacolosical discoveiics of Bvahmauicui uods and 
templB in Ik country. Of the Hindu temples of ancient Burma, 
one is still m existence That is the Nat-hkmiir at Papan, the 
main deity of which is the Brahmanical god Visnu himself. Be- 
sides tk main deity, Ik shrine accommodates the representations of 
as many as seven incarnations of Visnu. Stylistically spealiiiig 
these scidpturcs are to be dated in the ninth or tcnlli century A.I). 

The presence of this shrine and the seniptecs it. houses prove 
beyond doubt the existence of the Brahmanical population in tipper 
Burma at an early period of the country's history. But with the 
growth of the Therm ada Buddhism m the country, these lemplrs 
gradually Ml into disuse and ultimately became lost. Yet it can- 
not be denied that most of the images which once Banclified tliesc 
temples are non emerging out of the debns of the nuns of ceiilnnes. 
Such Brahmanical images have been unearthed from Pagan ni 
Upper Burma, Hmawza in Central Burma, Thaton and Tennas- 
sciim in tlie south-eastcni coast of tlic country and at ancient 
Vesali in the Aralan zone The earliest one of these images seems 
to have belonged to the sixth or seventh century A.D„ while the 
iiitet one can approximately be placed in the fourteenth ceniiirj, 
Most of tk images discovered are those of Visnu in different forms. 
Next comes Siva. Next come in aider of importance Surya, Brahma 
and Ganesa. About thei^e gods Dr. NihaiTanjan Ray has discussed 
at length in his work Brahmamcal Gods it Burma. But small ns 
the span of Ins investigation was, the learned scholar could not deal 
with other Brahmanical deities like Candi, Durga and Pararaesvara 
whose presence, however, in the Em-mese Brahmanical pantheon k 
has recognised in his work. A perusal through the Bunne.5e hlera- 
ture shows that not only these Brahmanical deities but many others 
were not merely known to the Bnrmes people of yore, but some of 
Ihcm became actually incorporated in the Burmese Buddhist pali- 
tiieoTi and are even now worshipped by the people as Nats. In this 
paper 1 shall try to speak a few words about a less kown and less 
important (aecoidiag to the Burmese reckoning) Brahmanical god 
in Burma, a god whose ideutification has become a problem to many 
a scholar. 

In the Tliiiii/savei! Kings (a work in Biimcse) by U Po Kya, 
there is tlie reference to several Ilmdn deities, distributed into six 
sets, each of which contam the names of five gods and goddesses 
who are regarded with great respect in Burma. These deities lave 
ht'en found mentioned in ancient Bmmose literature and inscriptions. 
In one of these sets, nr., the fourth ascribed to King Thaioti (A.i). 
162o— «8}, there is the mention of Ghoramanta, also loiown as 
Gorayitida, along with two goddesses Syasvati (Sarasvati) and 
Candi (Candi), as aiso two gods, vi:., Paramisva (Paramesvara, an 
apiielJatior. ot .'fiw) nnd Mahsbinne (Mahavmayaka, another name 
for the cod of Gaiiesa). VMc there is no difficulty in identlfv.ng 
the last foai dcitic.s, the matter is not so easy m the case Ghora- 
mante. The following observaiions have, therefore, been made in 
an attempt to ident'fy this divinity. 
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Ghormnanta: 

We shall first lake up the name Ghoramanta. In Bunt 
pronoimciation it sounds lilm Gorminda.. The word ghom m« 
fierce, while manta means hymn, charm, incantation. Going by 
formation of the word, one may be inclined to take the w 
Ghoramanta to signify a god who is invoked with prayers fierci 
nature. As such the word seems to refer to some fierce Tan 
god But against this contention it may be said that in the sei 
teenth century, the period under investigation, Tantricism 
almost in the wane in Burma and its place was gradually be 
taken up by a later form of Vaishnavism through the efforts of 
Manipur! brahmins. Besides we do not know of any Tantric , 
having the name Ghoramanta or any other similar name. As s 
it is rather difficult to accept Ghoramanta as a Tantric god. 

The term Ghora also means the god Siva. One may be inch 
to identify mania with the Pali word marda, Skt. mndra, me 
mg sound, the word thus referring to the sound of the hand di’ 
(damaru) of Siva. If this identification could be accepted, it wo 
have been possible to identify Ghoramanta with Siva. But 
identification of mnta with manda is not phonetically possible. 

There is a further difficulty in trying to identify Ghorama 
with Siva. Against this identification it may be said that nowh 
in the Brahmanical literature is Siva mentioned as Ghoramar 
Then again m the particular set under consideration, Siva has 
ready been referred to by the name Paramisva (Paramesvara). 
may be pointed out here that according to the list supplied by U 
Kya, tile name of the same god has never been mentioned m( 
than once in the same group. 

Then again it has been suggested by some that Ghora of Gho, 
manta reminds one of Aghora, another name of Siva. Iw 
scholars are of opinion that Ghoramanta actually refers to i 
Aghora cult, a form of Saiva Tantricism still prevalent in wrtE 
parts of rural Bengal, which might have been prevalent in Ban 
during the period under consideration. As regards this theory 
may be said that such a cult might have been prevalent in the cou 
try during the period but it has got nothing to do with Ghoramsc 
as this identification of Ghora with Aghora, i.e. Siva, puts us m c 
same difficulty of having the reference to the same god m s 
same list. 

Thus, on the face of the above mentioned grounds, it is rath 
difficult to accept Ghoramanta as refering to Siva. 

Goramda: 

Now let us discuss the other name, viz., Goravinda. T1 
nearest known name of a Hindu god is Govmda which is one oi 
many names by which the Hindus adore Visnu. It may be po 
out that in U Po Kya’s list there is some sort of 
in each and every group excepting the third one. Thereioie, 
may be inchned to identify Goravinda with Govinda. The only 
culty one confronts in identifying Goravinda with Gov'nda is 
' presence of ra as the second syllable of the word. But it m r , 
pointed out here that in Burma it is a very common practice 
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insert a to or or or simply f in a word, particularly in religious 
texts, to give the word a more dignified appearance. Though this 
insertion is rather arbitrary yet the custom is very old and as a 
result phonetically wrong foms are passing on in Burmese language 
as correct ones. It may ha pointed out that such changes are noticed 
in other languages as well. 

Now, if Goravmda can be regarded as a phonetic distortion of 
Govmda, then it may be argued that the word signifies the Hindu 
god Visnu. This identification, again, fits in well with the context 
for the reasons given below. 

(1) It has been pointed out above that Saivism and Vaish- 
navism entered Burma centuries back. As such, although Siva and 
Visnu are Hindu gods, yet they have been absorbed by the Burmese 
popular Buddhism after an application of Buddhistic touch on them. 
Even now these two and many other Brahmanical deities are wor- 
shipped m this country as Nats as has been mentioned above. 

(3) According to the list of U Po Kya, in all the groups 
excepting the one mentioned above, there is direct or indirect re- 
ference to Visnu. In the group with which we are concerned all 
the popular gods and goddesses of the time have been referred to 
excepting Visnu unless we agree to identify Goravinda with Govinds. 
That in the seventeenth century Burma, Visnu’s popularity did not 
wane much is evident from the fact that both before and after this 
century the name of Visnu is found mentioned along with other 
popular gods and goddesses of the time. Moreover, if the identi- 
fication of Goravinda with Govinda be not accepted, there crops up 
a lacuna so far as the popularity of the Visnu cult in Burma is 
concerned, a gap which becomes difficult to be explained. 

(3) It may be pointed out further that Burma came in very 
close contact with Manipur in Assam sometime in the sixteenth 
century. As a result, a good number of Manipuri brahmins came 
into this country and settled ham. These brahmins originally 
migrated to Manipur from Navadvipa m Bengal, their original 
home, which was the birth place and the early centre of activities 
of Sri Caitanya (A.D. 1485—1527), a very famous exponent of 
Neo-Vaishnavism. So popular was he that a new Vaishnava cult 
grew after hi's name. The Manipuri brahmins are devotees of 
Visnu and they regard Caitanya as one of His apostles. So, when 
they came over to Burma they did not fail to bring with them' 
their religious faith also which they follow even now very sincerely. 
It may be mentioned further that in their religious works and 
devotional songs these brahmins refer to Visnu as GovMa and not 
as Visnu. 

We shall again go hack to the word Ghormmia which may he 
just a wrong form of Pah word Goraeanda, Skt. Gauracandra one of 
the many names by which Sri Caitanya is called by his followers. 
The difficulty of accepting this identification lies with the first, third 
and last syllables. It may be pointed out, however, that in Bumbse 
the pronunciation of gho, and ga often gets confused. As such it 
IS not very unlikely that Ghm of Ghoramanta is just a form of 
Gora, the spelling being based on a confused pronunciation. So far 
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as the third syllable i's concerned, it is not very unlikely that m 
IS a scribal mistake for ca. The last syllable to for the expected in 
also seems to be based on a confusion in pronunciation, If this 
coiilention be accepted, the problem becomes very simple and it 
does not lit in with the context badly. Against this view it may 
possibly be said that the change suggested is rather too drastic, 
But as a defence for the cliangc suggested above, we may say that 
the possibility of such a change in spelling cannot be niled out 
altogether. 


There is again a suggestion that Ghoramanta refers to a god 
riding on a horse. Against this possible interpretation, the follow- 
ing points may be raised: 


(a) Amongst the many words for a horse in Sanslcrit and 
Pali, one is ghotaka from which the later Bengali word gkeda has 
been derived Against the contention of taking ghora for a horse, 
it may be said that it is not at all likely that the name of a god 
will be formed out of a vernacular word when more dignified forms 
are available from the classical languages. Phonetically also d 
changes to I (in Pali and Prakrit) which at times changes to 1 
and not r. Thus, ghoda may at the most become gkola and not 
glwra. 


(b) Then again, it is not easy to explain the change of a of 
ghoda to a, particularly in Bimnese in which there is a genei'sl 
tendency to lengthen the final a and ftof vice versa. 

(a) Moreover, there is no important Hindu god 
known to be riding on a horse. Refei’oice may be made to Suija 
and the divine physicians Asvins. None of them, however, rides 
on a horse, Surya, who has got the horse for his carrier, moves 
about 111 a chariot drawn by horses and not on the back of a 
horse The Asvins too are regarded as moving about in chano® 
drawn onbj by horses. Reference may be made in this connection 
to Raivata, the son of Surya, who has got for his carrier a horse. 
But Raivata is not a very significant god even in the Brahmanica 
pantheon, and, as such, it is not very likely that such a goo ®o 
ever find a place (was ever incorporated)’ in the Burmese religious 
pantheon. 


In a few of the points discussed above it is hardly possible 
accept the suggestion that Ghoramanta or Goravinda i, 
a god ndihg on a horse It appears fiu'tliei- that Goravinda sugge 
a better reading and it may be taken to be an ornamentel spei t 
for Govinia, one of the many names of Visnu. But if the I'oao a 
Ghoramanta be insisted on, it may be taken to be a mistasen loi 
of Pali Goracanda, Skt. Gauracandra, which also suggests tne pi 
valence of the Visnu cult, a fact which fits in well with the religio 
history of Burma during the penod under observation. J 
in view of the fact that when in ancient kingdoms of f^omboja a 
Campa, Visnu was known by various names like Nmayana, » ’ 
Govinda, Kesava, Vasudeva, Murari, Acyiita, etc, is it too 
expect that he would be known by more than one name in nm ‘ 
which was so much influenced by Vaishnavism and the \ aisnni 
culture in the days of yore? 



Aechaeologv Section 

Neolithic Cvltm m Mw,:a rmrvey of evidence 


iy 

F. E. AIiLCHIN B.A., Ph.D. 

Sites in the N. Karnataka region produce a range of surface 
finds, among which certain ground stone tools, stone blades and 
geometric tools, peculiar forms of pottery wares, and other objects 
were inferred by Foote to be Neolithic*. Several other workers 
adopted the term; thus Longhurst referred to typical sherds from 
Bellary as Neolithic, and Eichards placed a small collection of 
typical pottery forms and wares with his Neolithic stone collection 
in the Pitt Rirei's Museum, Oxford. Again at a later date the 
Hyderabad Archaeolopal Department referred to typical Neolithic 
pottfiy from cave sites near the Asokan edict at MaskP. Not 
only did Foote recognize the surface assemblages from these sites 
but he exactly understood the tsTucal siting of the Neolithic settle- 
ments. 

The brilliant inferences of Foote and others received definite 
confiraation in Wheeler’s excavations at Brahmagiri*, but for no 
very clear reason the report upon this work adopts the tem 'Stone 
Axe Culture’ which culture is once referred to as a 'crude Chalco- 
lithic Culture’* whilst the terra Neolithic is not used. Since that 
date the characteristic features which Foote had recognized have 
been turther localised in exacavations at Sanganakalln near Bellary* 
at Piklihal near MudgaP and at MasM in Raichur District. On the 
basis of this evidence (excluding that from Faski to which I have 
not had access so far) it is possible to reconstruct a convincing 
picture of many features of life in the period in this region, and 
it is now possible to consider the appropriateness of the tenn used 
by the earlier writers. 

In a recent paper on the Neolithic cultures of the Old World' 
Childe proposed a single economic criterion for the Neolithic, indi- 
cating a “self-sufficing food-producing economy’”. For Ms purpose 
he included in his range Chalcolithic cultures in which “stray objects 
of native or even smelted copper” appear, but did not include those 


Statement marked with an aiterisk refer to hitherto nnpnlliahod work, moinly 
hy myBoli. 

1 Foote, R. B., I.P P.A , 1916 p, 17 ff. 

2 ARHAD 19556, Apx d. 

3 Ancient India 4, 1947. 
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6, Kroeber. A L , Anthropology Today, an mventoiy of Paper, of the Inier 
national Symposinm on Anthropology, Chrago 1950 

7 , Ibid, p 193. 
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cultures which “have once enjoyed a full ‘Bronze Age' economy but, 
cut off from sources of metal have reverted to stone tools and 
weapons’". He notes that thei’e is no single Neolithic period for 
the whole of the area, and thus that any reference to a Neolithic 
period must relate to a given region. In enumerating the regions 
of the Old World in which Neolithic cultees are known he writes 
that India is excluded “for lack of authenticated relevant material’". 
He then enumerates certain features which are either present m 
all or many of the Neolithic cultures he includes, I shall try to set 
forth the evidence from our region for each one of these features. 

Primary Economy'. 

Plants Cultivated : Evidence of cultivation of plants is at the 
moment limited to Foote’s discovery of the ash of “coarse straw like 
that of the great millet” m what I accept as a neolithic context*. 
Certainly if any cereal was cultivatd it would have been one of the 
millets which to this day are the staple crops of the region. Cultiva- 
tion of cereals may be inferred from the frequent occurrence of 
querns and grinding or rubbing stones in Neolithic levels including 
a quern in situ in a series of floors in immediate proximity to a hut 
wall at Piklihal, and a quern with rubber still in it from a similar 
context'*. The inference is strengthened by the very large number 
of unbacked blades of regular length and width, with both ends 
removed, which are found in neolithic occupation levds and which 
were probably used to make composite knives and sickles. 

Domestic'. No analysis is yet available of the animal bones 
from any of our sites. Indeed the publications of two of the sites 
make 'no clear refeience to any evidence of the sort. At Piklihal a 
quantity of bone fragments and teeth were recovamd from Neoli- 
thic layers, but these have not yet been studied. There is however 
convincing evidence of other kinds which points towards the 
domestication of livestock. In the Neolithic occupation layers at 
Piklihal two terra cotta figurines of humped bulls were found to- 
gether with a number of terra cotta horns. In a Neolithic gi'ave the 
shoulder bone of a bovine was found as a deposit together with 
ground stone axes and blades. Among surface finds at Piklihal 
and Maski are terra cotta figures (of typical Neolithic fabric) of 
cows, pigs (?), fowls (’) and even perhaps buffalo. Moreover recent 
investigations of Zeuner (not yet published) and Allchm* have 
monstrated that the so-called cinder mounds of the region are 
largely composed of cow dung ash (this view had been expressed 
by Foote) and are in origin, at least, Neolithic, These facts Imd 
support to my hypothesis that the many humped bulls of a peculiar 
style which are to be found bruised and painted o’!! the rocks about 
the neolithic settlement areas at PikKha! (and at such major Neoli- 
th’c sites as Bellary, Maski and BiUamrayan Gudda), are of Neo- 
lithic- origin* All these types of evidence lend force to the general 
ypothesis that cattle played a major part in the neolithic economy 
1 the region. ^ 

1 Ibid, pp 1956 

3, Ibid, p 197 
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Uuniing'- abseMe of bone analyses, it is only possible 
to point out that deer of several species are figured in bruisings in 
similar contexts to the cattle, whilst lunates of stone could have 
lieen used as composite arrow heads. These tacts may indicate 
that hunting continued to play a part in the food supply. 

Rural Ecommj: 

There is no evidence of the system of agriculture (as indeed is 
the case in many parts of the world) The construction of stone 
I'evctwent walls on the level parts of hills, and the accumulation of 
rich soil deposits was demonstrated at Piklihal from the Neolithic 
period and appeared at that site to have continued without inter- 
mission to this day when small fields are still made and maintained 
by the method. These may indicate that small terrace fields were 
cultivated. The possibility of composite stone sickles has already 
been mentioned. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the evidence for cultivation is 
paralleled in many parts of the world Stone axe blades may have 
been hafted as hoes, and digging sticks used, but in the absence of 
wooden remains such statements will remain speculative. 

Dwellings: In the lower Neolithic at Pikliha! the occupation 
of Site VII was of a small cave before which a level platform of 
stones was ccnstracted. In the Upper Neolithic at this site a level- 
led mud floor was extended across the floor of the saddle and post- 
holes and fragments of burnt wattle and daub must mark a hut 
foundation. The roof was probably thatched and the hut must have 
been very similar to the modern “gudse" house of the region. At 
many Neolithic sites in the region traces of levelled terraces and 
occupied caves may be observed. At Piklihal furniture of the huts 
included a rough stone-built hearth, tripods of stones standing in 
the floors and a rectangular quern let into the floor. 

Sue of setlUinents: No direct evidence: but the number of 
settlements and the area settled was smaller than in the subsequent 
period. Also the density of settlements must have been low and 
the family units were probably scattered around the hills which 
were settled. 

Ifoodworldiig took: Ground stone axe blades occur in fair 
numbers. These could have been hafted either axe or edge-wise but 
no evidence of halting is known in the region. A very small num- 
ber of nan-ow bladed tools which cannot have been hafted appear to 
have been used as chisels. A small number of boring tools are also 
found, 

Texlilcs ; No evidence so far. 

Pottery: The pottery is hand-made, beaten and perhaps toiir- 
Mtte built. No evidence of the wheel is found in local wares Of 
iTOiiciit occurrence are indications of scraping on the inner surface 
of the vessel Decoration includes incised and painted patterns, and 
forms include many spouts and lugs, the channel spout, footed 

n 
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vessels, “offering stands” with three or four “horn like” legs (at 
Pildihal)' and sherds of perforated vessels. 

Stme ’working'. Boring tools are found as are a very small 
number of perforated “mace heads" /pierced by percussion and bor- 
ing. Stone vases are not known. 

Beads'. Disc beads of magnesite occur in the upper Neolithic 
at Brahmagiri and Sanganakalln. 

Weapons : The presence of lunates and worked points of stone 
may be taken to indicate arrows, etc. The mace head is very rare, 
but does occur. 

Burial rites: The neolithic burials of Piklihal and Brahmagiri 
indicate estended inhumation in shallow graves for adults, and pot 
bunals for infants. Of the adults one case had two ground stone 
axes, five large chert blades, a small bowl and the shoulder of a 
bovine for gravegoods, whilst two cases had a spouted globular vessel 
at the head and other vessel at the loins. A youth of 10—12 years 
was buried m the Lower Neolithic of Piklihal without grave goods, 
No regular orientation has yet been observed. 

Trepanation: It is not easy to see why Childe includes this as 
a characteristic of the Neolithic, as he mentions cases in W. Europe 
only. The absence of any evidence in our region need not there- 
fore be taken as indicating the absence of a Neolithic culture in 
Childe’s meaning. 

Figurines: Animal figurines have already been mentioned. The 
humped bull is at present the most frequent form. At Piklihal two 
male human figurines were found as surface finds. These may have 
been Neolithic in origin although the ware was inconclusive. 

Amulets and Seals: No evidence from our region. 

Temples: No evidence from our region. 

Ckieftainshiip: No evidence from our region, but the tradition 
of the Tamil Sangam texts that the pastoral tribes of the hill 
forests were lead by ‘Ko’.or tribal cluefs may well reflect some sort 
of chieftainship. 

Art: Circumstantial eridence (already mentioned) associates 
a certain range of rock bruisings and paintings, found almost always 
in close association with Neolithic setflement sites, with the Neoli- 
thic Culture, Not only are domestic and wild animals portrayeo 
but also are human figures, sometimes ithyphallic. 

Childe -includes his survey by tracing the lines of ‘primary 

d of Neolithic cultures. His argument may well have mean- 
hg in the cowext of W. Europe, but its validity in Asia is 1®®® 
tain. Only in\the unlikely apperance of a neolithic stage precemng 
the chalcolithie'^r bronze age stages of the Indus Valley would n 
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be possible to use existing evidence to demonstrate such a ‘primary’ 
Neolithic spread into India. Further, the evidence of the appear- 
ance of ground stone toois, leads to a more probable explanation. 
That which spread was perhaps neither a ‘neolithic’ nor metal-using 
culture basically, but a fooirproivekg, settled, culture (either 
spreading in the form of folk migration, or of ideas, or both) which 
utilised whatever resources were locally available for tool making. 
Such a theory takes into account the Bronze Age Indus Valley sites, 
the Chaleolithic sites of W. India of the Nasik-Jorwe group and 
the Neolithic sites of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic-Bronze Age 
Karnataka region, and also accounts for there being as yet in no 
one region of India evidence of a district sequence. We are thus 
driven back to the conclusion that the Neolithic is a food producing 
stage based technologically upon ground stone toois and stone blades, 
whilst the chaleolithic is a stage (at least in our context) in which 
certain classes of tool are made exclusively of copper (for example 
axes and chisels) whilst others are made of stone (blades, knives, 
sicklds, etc.). In this case the “full Bronze Age" of Cliiide would 
represent the stage when all types of tools are made of metal (copper 
or bronze) but some types of tools (e.g., blades, etc.) also occur in 
stone, presumably among the poorer strata of society. In the case 
of the Karnataka Neolithic there never appears to have been a time 
when any type of stone tool is quite replaced by copper. The few 
items found are in some cases- clearly of a luxury character, whilst 
the stray finds of swords at Eallur, the chisel of Piklihal and the 
axe or wedge from Brnhmagiri seem to be very slender ground to 
argue a Chaleolithic culture.'- (This does not mean that further 
research may not reveal one. 

We may now attempt a critical survey of the Neolithic culture 
of our region. Does it lesemble the other cultures quoted by Childe? 
It seems that ivithin the limits of our evidence the Karnataka Neoli- 
thic meets the criteria to a remarkable degree. Is it then a “self- 
sufficing food producing economy”? There is little doubt that food 
was produced, and that there was a degree of local self-sufficiency, 
none the less there is some indication of trade in stone implements'*. 
Again the stray metal objects reported may have been importations. 
In these circumstances (and similar conditions seem to have per- 
tained in the Neolithic Cultures of W. Europe) it seems that some 
return to the purely technological criteria would be valuable and 
we shall redefine the Neolithic of the Karnataka region as a food- 
producing, settled economy technologically based on ground stone 
tools and stone blades. Any discussion of the primariness or 
secondariness of the culture must depend upon the precise meaning 
with w'hich these words are used and ultimately upon a firm chrono- 
logy for the cultures of the regions of India. The evidence of 
dating IS at present largely wanting and I shall not speculate on it. 

Outside the N. Karnataka region there is not perhaps sufficient 
evidence to justify the assumption of Neolithic cultures. There are 
however some indicators which may well point the way to neolithic 
settlements which are as yet unknown. In the lower Godavari valley 

I UI, E.B Chaleolithic phjK in S. Indian Prehistory. JHASB XV, No. i, in to 

Oil' 
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around Amaravati a large collection of basaltic artifacts was made 
many years ago. A study of photoglyphs of these lead me to the 
conclusion that they were the products of a similar industrial trac- 
tion to those of our region, and this view is confirmed by Dr. Subba 
Bao who has actually seen the material. Similarly I have recently 
been making a typological and technological analysis of large num- 
bers of basalt and hornblendic artifacts from the Banda and Mroa- 
pur Districts and the Kaimnr Hills*. There can he no doubt that 
they are the products of an industrial tradition very close to that 
of our region. A study of specimens and illustrations of artifacts 
from the Shervaroy hills suggests a similar conclusion, although the 
numbers reported in no way compare with the ‘40 packing cases’ 
from the immediate vicinity of Amaravati or the vast Kaiur col- 
lection of the British Museum. It is perhaps significant that in 
none of these areas is there as yet any clear evidence of Chalcolithic 
cultures, any more than there is evidence of extensive Neolithic 
cultures in the part of W. India in which these have recently been 
discovered. 
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De. M, Sesbabei, M.A., Ph.D. (Lend.), 

Assistant Director of Archaeology and 
Assistant Pro/essor of Indology, Mysore. 

All over the Deccan table-land oecar in considerable numbers 
sepulchral circles of stone, dolmens, menhirs and cairns usually re- 
ferred to as megaliths, Dr. Aiyappan (1945) enumerated roughly 
two dozen different forms of burial which can be associated with 
the iron-using megalithic builders but Childe (1948) has drawn our 
attention to the difficulties of defining the term megalith. The 
classification of megaliths is not merely based on material or magni- 
tude but also oh function and complexes of traits. Apart from this 
difficulty of finding an adequate definition, the problem of megaliths 
in India evoked more curiosi^ than scientific interest until recently. 
They were all practically assigned to a prehistoric period in so far 
as their date was concerned. Wheeler’s (1948) work at Brahmagiri 
in the Mysore State broke this spell and rescued them from their 
commonly supposed prehistoric origin and character. The correla- 
tion between the pottery both in types and technique between the 
town-site of the Asokan period and the Megalithic burials one mile 
away at Brahmagiri must be regarded 8s_a major achievement in 
Indian archaeology. For the first time in Indian archaeology a 
scientific study of megalithic pottery was made at Brahmagiri, 
Cochin and Sanur but not much work has since been made to attempt 
a distribution map of megalithic pottery, partiularly of the so-called 
Andhra type. 

We may briefly recall (Codrington 1930) the forms and techni- 
que of megalithic pottery. Of the forms the most peculiar are large 
pyriform urns, three-and four-footed urns and jars and large ter- 
racotta sarco phagi, a few with legs. The techniques of megalithic , 
pottery are very interesting. They are as Mows: — ■ 

(i) Black polished ware, probably fired at low termparature 

as it weathers much easier than the red. 

(ii) Bed polished ware. 

(iii) Red-and-black polished ware. This is perhaps the most 

common technique associated with the megalithic cul- 
ture of South India and the Deccan, -fe Gordon (1950, 
1952) has noted it stretches from the urn-burial ceme- 
teries of Adichanallur on the South, Maheswar on the 
north bank of Narbada northward and on to Sisu- 
palgarh near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. Dr. Sankalia 
found it near Nasik. It also occurs in quantity on the 
megalithic sites in Mysore from some of which the 
stone-circles are missing as a result of removal either 
by stone-masons or by flood. T, Narasipur may be 
cited as a good example of the latter class. 
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(iv) Russet-coloured ware with its varieties of rectilinear and 
curvilinear pattern in a paste of Kaolin or lime. It 
occui's in considerable quantity on all Andhra sites: 
Maski, Kondapur, Amaravati, Chandravalli and Brah- 
raagiri. 

At first, it looks as if heavy concentration of this type is mostly 
confined to the Coimbatore District. Foote (1901) collected in 1879 
from burials a large number of specimens including bowls, cups 
and vases with wavy lines in Koalin or lime on them (Nos. 1076 to 
1086, 1092, 1111 to 1117, 1119 to 1123, 1151a, llSlg, 
1151h, 1161i, llSlj and 1161p). In many cases he has not given 
the names of the sites, however, No. 1092 (these numbers refer to 
the Madras Museum Catalogue, 1901) a red bowl with wavy lines 
came from Vallalur. Sol. W. H. Tuker (1930) found this ware at 
Sulur, MacQueen at Rakiapalayam and Walhouse at Nallampatti. 
The writer had the opportunity of examining a number of red bowls 
and vases with the usual wavy lines from megaliths of the Coimba- 
tore District at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, with the 
kindness of Mr. Irwin. Their exact provenance was,(l)x however, 
not available. 

We know now that the distribution of this pottery goes beyond 
Coimbatore. Foote obtained No. 1011, a red bowl with wavy lines 
in a megalith from the Madura District. North-east of the site on 
the left bank of the Tu'ngabhadra opposite Hampasagara he (1916) 
found m a group of megaliths washed by flood No 2886-6, a red 
bowl with the lattice design. It has been illustrated on Plate 63. 
The late Dr. Krishna (1942) found a large sized red vase with 
flared neck and lattice design in Kaolin in a megalith at Brahmagiri. 
Wheeler, however, found none there in 1947 This russet-coloured 
ware with curvilinear decoration in white was also found by 
K. Govinda Menon (1937) m a granite dolmen at Tiruvilwaraala in 
Cochin State, The distribution of this pottery therefore i_s of com- 
paratively limited extent no longer. More and more of digging np 
of megaliths individually will help us to note further their distribu- 
tion. It should not be confined merely to digging of megaliths m 
their context to town-sites, 

This type of pottery has also provided a firm datum line in 
Indian Archaeology. On the town-site of Chandravalli, it has been 


* Chandrsvilli •Iso produced oupl aod disbak of the emi typo of joltey ImUl 
golithg ; M,A.K. 1929, p. 22. 
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found in association with the Roman coins of Augustas and Tiberius 
and the crude lead and potin coins of the Apdhras. At Eralimagiri, 
Qiandravalli and other sites, the rouletted ware is also associated 
with it. All these evidences would provide a date for this yellow- 
painted pottery in the first century A.D. But Col Tucker’s evidence 
from Sufur pushes back the date of this pottery still further. Along 
with the megalithic potteiT at Sulur was also found a bronze coin 
which was identiSed by John Allan of the British Museum as a coin 
of Bran struclt m the 8rd or 2nd century B.C. On the basis of the 
available evidence at the moment, this pottery ranges in point of 
time from the Srd Century B C. to 1st century A.D. Consequently, 
megaliths where the so called Andhra pottery occurs will have to be 
placed between these dates. 

t 
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EARLY PALLAVA PAINTINGS AT PAMMALAI AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE PAINTINGS AT 
■ SITTANNAVASAL 

by 

P. R. Srinivasan 

Panamalai is a small village to the north-west of Villupuram in 
the South Arcot District of Madras State. It derives its name 
from the hill which is at the north-east corner of a big irrigation 
tank. Here, on the top is the beautiful Siva temple' built during 
the time of the famous and gifted Pallava king Narasimhavarmaii 
II Eajasimha (c. 700-720 A.D.)*, This temple belongs to the series 
of beautiful temples such as the Eailasanatha temple at Kanchi- 
pnram and the Jalasayanesvara or the Shore temple at Mamalla- 
puram wHeh are the earliest existing examples of structural stone 
temples of South India built by the king. The temple at Pana- 
malai is important in many respects particularly with regard to 
the paintings discovered recently in it. 

TOat is the necessity of building the temple on the summit of 
the hill overlooking the big tank? In the regions where natal 
irrigation facilities are lacking and which consequently depend on 
rain water stored in tanks it is necessary not only to excavate tanks 
to serve as reservoirs but also to arrange for their proper safe- 
guarding against breaches etc., which might be brought about by 
unexpected heavy rains and floods. In South India these two praefl- 
ces have been in vogue from time immemorial and they are attested 
to by numerous references in the inscriptions especially of the early 
Chola times, Here are found special references to en—wiytnus 
tank (supervision committees)’. When the kings of Pallava dynasty 
rnade new settlements they should have also arranged for irriga- 
tion facilities wherever necessary and also for the supenision of 
tanks etc. dug out for the purpose. The temple at Panamalai bmlt 
on the top of the hill shows clearly that it was probably intended 
to serve as a structure wherefrom watching of the tanli was very 
easy both by the men specially engaged for the purpose and also 
incidentally by the devotees who frequented the temple every day. 
Here in the temple is found a judicious combination of utility with 
religious practice, which is indeed remarkable and which aniply 
bears out the great resourcefulness of the king responsible for its 
construction.^ This achievement was perhaps due to the fact that 
either Rajasimha or his unmediate predecessors were responsible 
for the excavation of the tank and hence felt keenly the necessity 
to proinde for its safeguarding. 


1 Tor a description of the temple and its dale see G. Jonncaii Dubrcuil, Palkis 
AnUginties, Vol II, pp ii and A H Lonp^iurst, Pallcvc Architecture, pt III, J>p 
7 8, Memoirs of die Archaeological Sun'cy of India, No 40 

2 The dale of Rajasimha has been discossed recently by N- Laksimnnaraynna 
Rao in Epigrapka Indica, Voi XXVIII, pp 

3 There is a Kotandarama tcn^Ic at Madurantakam and liie deity is called 
In-katta-pemma], This icmplc dates from the early Col, period 
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SecondlT the temple at PaBamalai shows certain architectural 
features, 'aliich prove its importance in the evolution of temple archi- 
tectiire during the early Pallava period as they are distinguished 
from those of the other two temples at Kanchipuram and Jlamalla- 
puram. 

Leaving aside the mndapas etc, that stand in front of the 
mans temple, which are later additions, si we imagine it to stand 
alone as it did originally, aowning the hill, we get a magnificent 
mental picture of it. The charm of it is enhanced hy the beautifully 
piled up superstructure mer the smielmn nhich reminds us of the 
beautiful descriptions of the sdharas of Mem, Mandara and Kailasa 
met with m our ancient literatoe The temple faces east, has a 
Sarbhgnlto, (sencuun) preceded by an luihaimnta^ii. On the 
interior of the hack wall of the sanctum is earned the characteristic 
Somaskanda group of figures as beautiful bas-relief. Outside, there 
IS a small shrme attached to each of the three walls of the main 
slmne. The two shrines on the north and south face east while the 
western one faces west ‘ The superstructures of these small shri- 
nes are of the saia (wagon-sh?pe) type aud are almost distinct 
from the simulated superstructure of the main shrine. This feature 
is repeated once more above, though the supei'structure ot the third 
storey in continuation, is of a peculiar shape. 0\er the corners of 
the central shrine are found cubical Loshtns, a feature repeated in 
all the three storeys of the temple. The crowning piece of the mam 
shrine (which is the real sikhara) has a globular shape althoiigh the 
Mt( ornamentation is found only on its four sides. Now the plan 
and the elevation of the temple show tte simplicity of the design 
and the effective manner of its execution ivhich has preserved all 
the aesthete qualities of a fine specimen of architecture. The 
grandeur of the temple is also due to the fact that the walls of the 
temple have not been encumbered with any sculptures m lelief ex- 
cept for the rampant lions forming the base of the pilasters. Added 
to these, the temple stands by itself without being eudosed in a 
wall. 


LYith these points in view if we compare this temple with the 
ate two temples mentioned above certain factors emerge which 
have an important bearing cm the fining of relative dates of these 
three monuments. 

lYhile the plan of the Panamalai temple shows the main shrine 
with a comparatively small vestibule, and v, ith a subsidiary shrme 
on each of its three sides, there are nine subsidiary shrines around 
the Kailasanatha temp'e where the rndhatiianUjia is also large and 
pfi'aied. In the case of the Shore temple tliere are no subsidiary 
shrines at all attached to the walls of the mam shrine and it has 
signs of the subsidiary shnnes fused with the walls themselves and 
becoming luaely decorative embellishments to the shrine. As re- 
gards the superstructure while tee is so much of distinction bet- 
ween the central piling and the piling over the subsidiary shrmes 
m the Panamalai temple, there is not so much of a distinction per- 


s A. H. PongiiuEt, iW, pi IV (c) 



ceptible, in the superstructure of the Kailasanatha temple aucl it 
has become more elaborate and taller than that of the Panamalai 
temple. In the case of the Shore temple, the distinction between 
the pihng of the central shrine and of the piling of the subsidiars 
shrines has become stdl less than that found in the Kanchi temple 
and its superstructure has assumed a tall and imposing form which 
is not met with in the other two temples and which greatly contri- 
butes to the grandeur of the monument. Thirdly while there is 
practically no sculptural embelishment on the walls of the Pan- 
malai temple a number of bas-relief sculptures in a vigorous style 
adorn the walls of the Eanehi temple. This feature has been earned 
to its exti-eme in the Shore temple although the sculptoes on ife 
walls have been va'y badly weathered As mentioned above while 
the Panamalai temple is not enclosed in a prakara, the Eailasa- 
natha temple is enclosed by one and that is lined up in the interior 
by a continuous series of small shrines. In the case of the Shore 
temple the prakara seems to have been a large and massive one 
and it is distinguished from that of the Kailasanatha temple in that 
there are no shnnes lining the walls which have been topped by a 
senes of eouchant bulls, the latter feature appearing for the first 
time ha'e. 

Thus between these three noble edifices a distinct sequence 
based on the evolution of the architectural and other features can 
be established. Since the development of the features occurred 
during a comparatively short period of two decades or so and that 
too in such rapidity as is unbelievable a proper appraisal of the 
relative dates of the three temples has not been made By means 
of following the track of the architects of Rajasimha’s time as 
pomted out above, it is evident that the very first shrine to come 
into being in the novel attempt at building structural temples in stone 
was rhe one at Panamalai. This was probably built when the king 
was comparatively young and when he was perhaps in charge, as 
a nceroy of his father, of the region now comprising the SGiith 
Aicot district. 

The second temple to be built by the ^eat king was perhaps 
the Kailasanatha temple at l^nchipuram, his capital. In the Sonta 
India of Rajasimha’s time his Kailasanatha temple should have 
been, architecturally speaking, the noblest structure which adornett 
fittingly the capital city of fte famous kingdom. This glorious 
moDument went into oblivion for a long period and the enjoy- 
ment of its beauty was made possible only recently when it was re- 
discovered. 

IlTien we have estimated the comparative dates of the Paua- 
malai and Kanchi teples as above, it follows that the Shore lemp 
comes after the Kailasanatha temple as is clear from the advanceo 
stage of the evolution of architectural features met with here, t ui' 
ther in the temples at Panamalai and Kanchi there is not , 
separate shrine besides the main shrine whereas in the Shore imp 
there is the small shnne facing west at the back of the mam shrm 
facing east, both of which have been connected by another siirm 
containing an Anantasayin figure, which is in the nature or com- 
pbcating the otherwise beauSful plan and elevation of the tew e 
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group. Besides this, the massive proportions of the various parts 
of the temple and the elaborate way it was decorated with basrelief 
sculptures on the exterior of the walls of the sanctum, vestiges of 
which can even now be seen, are dearly suggestive of its late date 
compared to that of the other two temples. Thus the Shore temple 
is the last of the series of big temples of Rajasimha's time that have 
survived and it is not the first commencing the series as has been 
held by some.' 

The most interesting aspect of the temple at Panamalai relates 
to its pictorial decoration, vestiges of which have been discovered 
only a few years ago As is usual the Panamalai temple also imme- 
diately after its erection was plastered over and painted with glow- 
ing colours. From the present state of preservation of the temple, 
it IS evident that during the 1,250 years of its existence, the temple 
was renovated or repaired on a comparatively few occasions only. 
This is supported by the existence of painted floral designs peeping 
out here and there from below its comice. Very few attempts at 
whitewashing the temple appear to have been made because there 
are not more than two or three very thin layers of ohunam superim- 
posed on the apparently original thick layer of plaster finished with 
a fine film of lime-wash. Even these, have fallen off in most places 
of the temple and considei'able damage has been done to the layers 
of plaster and chunam that now exist in patches and fragments by 
ttie vandaVism huifian beings and by vane us olber dtslniclrre 
agencies. 

The fragments of plaster attached te the northern wall of the 
temple appear to have been comparatively better preserved than 
those elsewhere. Here it was the late French savant of South 
Indian Archaeology Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil that discovered, below 
one or two apparently unpretentious superimposed layers of white- 
wash, the exquisite paintings which form the subject of this article. 
Originally it appears that this small shrine was painted all over its 
interior, but the painted surfaces now existing are confined only to 
portions in the north and west walls. The discovery that the Pro- 
fessor made here was of a panel of painting on the northern wall. 
The panel shows a standing female figure in the posture of resting 
on something behind her with her left leg bent and leant against it. 
The expression on her face is rather pensive or melancholic and 
there is an umbrella of rare workmanship held over her head. She 
wears an elaborately and dehcately worked karmdmakuta, ear- 
rings, keywras, valayas, haras, etc. Her lower garment has been 
delineated in glowing colours with simple yet attractive designs on 
it, the whole unmistakably suggesting the consummate skill of the 
artist who did it. Apart from the decorative elements, the things 
that matter very much in representations of figures painted or 


1 Soon ate the ditcovery o£ the painhngs here, Dr A. Aiyappan, Supctui 
tcndciit. Government Miiscnm, Madras, and I visited the place and examined them 
Strud with the amazingly hcautilul paintings Dr A. Aiyappan on his return contacted 
authorities concerned in the management of the temple and the Department of 
Archaeology, New Delhi and tried his best to move them in the miter of the 
preservation of the paintings. But luifoilonately this effort has been tn vain. 
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seulptured, such as modelling, proportions and other featui'es that 
go to make them real woi’ks of art, have all been found to perfec- 
tion in this much damaged panel. True to the Indian way of paint- 
ing, the artist has exhibited his remarkable capacity in the sure 
reb/ifls (lines) of the figure. In order to emphasise the moMiig 
of the figure he had also resorted, to a very limited extent to shad- 
ing as IS evident in the face of the figure and in other parts. The 
maimer in which the expression of the pensive mood has been de- 
lineated shows the high proficiency of the artist and consequently 
about the height of development that the art of painting had reached 
when the panel was done Besides the figure, the umbrella over 
it IS a superb specimen of its kind and its beauty is enhanced by the 
use of colours like yellow, green, and red appropriately and effecti- 
vely. Although the panel is fragmentary and little or nothing is 
known about the attendant figures and the setting, the representa- 
tion has been identified as of Parvati. The identification of the 
iigure as Parvati may be accepted but as to the exact scene in which 
she is depicted nothing is clear. 

It was this panel of wall painting that figured prominently in 
the announcement of the discovery about the paintings here. In 
fact when the present writer along with Dr. A. Aiyappan visited 
the temple for a study of the pamtags, he saw a panel of painting 
on the western wall of the same northern shrine This panel is 
so obscure and fiagmentary that nothing could be made out at 
first sight except a few lines here and there, But on a closer 
examination of the broken painted Imes on the wall one would at 
once come upon a representation of a figure of which the head 
and a portion of the right shoulder are all that could be made out. 
On a still further examination it would be clear that there are on 
the right si_de of the figure, which is exposed, the parts upto about 
Ihe elbow, of four arms, one of the front upper arm of which is 
thrown across the chest in a magnificent sweep. Following the 
lines of the arms towards the neck not only do we see the Untliis 
and haras of rare workmanship but also the head of tiie figure with 
an elaborately decorated jatabhara on it and with the face showing 
features winch are suggestive of deep introspection and rare serious- 
ness. On a further examination around the head a few more hues 
projected upwards could be seen which turned out to be those of a 
leg lifted up. From the above description it follows that repre- 
sents an eight-armed figure with one of its legs lifted up. From 
the manner in which one of the front arms is depicted in the grace- 
ful gaiakasta pose and the left leg shown lifted up vigorously and 
dexteioiisly, it is quite clear that the representation is that of Siva 
as Natesa and that too in the form of Urddkva- tandava which is 
peculiar only to South India Once the figure is recognised to be so, 
then there is produced in the mind of the informed beholder a pic- 
ture of the Viddkva taiidava Nataraja which is at once glorious 
and magiiiScent, despite its extremely fragmentary and dania|ed 
condition. For, the few exquisite lines that make up the mutilated 
arms and leg, the fine tones of colour and shade that are visiWOi 
the splendid mannei in which the features of the face have been 
shown suggesting extreme resoluteness, the vinle yet giaceiui 
manner in which the postures of arms and leg and the bhcmgas 
(flexions) of the body are delineated and the restrained but bea'iw' 



fu! bkiishanas (decorations) that adorn the figure, all go to make 
the figure a rare master-piece the like of which has not so far been 
met with in Indian Art. When the figure is so beautiful even in a 
very bad state of preservation, its glor^ when it was not damaged 
can be easily imagined. Then it would indeed have been a marvel 
Besides the great aesthetic qualities of the figure its importance in 
the evolution of the form of Nataraja in South India with its parti- 
cular nrdiliva tandava, form is such as to make it a unique represen- 
tation of this form in Indian art and also the earliest of its kind 
as wili be shown below. 

The significance of this form and its special association with 
South India will be better understood if the story on which it is 
based is told. It is well known that Siva performed first his dance 
in the Tantkavana where he went to convert a group of Kamatlia 
risMs steeped in ignorance, from their atheistic ways to religious 
life based on devotion to the Lord. In order to give release to his 
devotees, Patanjali and Vyagrapada, Siva performed his dance 
again at Chidambaram in South India which is according to the 
Saivite literature 'the centre of the Universe. When he came to 
dance here, he was challenged by the goddess, the patron deity of 
the town and there arose between them a dance contest which was 
at once soul-stirring and bliss-giving to all the devas, rishis and 
others assembled there to witness it. There was no prospect of Siva 
vanquishing the goddess when accidentally one of his ear-rings fe i 
down. In order to restore it to ear without anybody noticing 
it Siva took it dexterously by the toes of one of his legs and put 
it on his ear by gracefully lifting the leg up to the side of the ear. 
One of the conditions of the contest of dance being that all the move- 
ments and forms assumed by one during the dance, however difficult 
they may be, should be repeated effortlessly and with a rythme, by 
the other. The form assumed accidentally and out of a necessity 
namely nridhm iandava by Siva was consequently required to he 
perfoimed by the goddess. Being of the fair sex she blushed at the 
idea and out of modesty refrained from attempting to perfom this 
dance Kwana. It ultimately meant her defeat at the hands of Siva. 
Since then this form has become a favourite theme of the artists of 
South India of all periods and regions. 

Having known about the qualities of the paintings and their 
themes. It becomes necessary to know about theto dates so as to 
appreciate their proper place in the history of South Indian wall 
paintings. Professor Mon. Dubreuil proclaimed that the paintings 
at Pauamaiai discovered by him were co-eval with the temple itself 
That IB they should have been painted by artists of Rajasimha’s 
time immediately after the construction of the temple. Though this 
announcement of his could be accepted by itself as conclusive so 
far as the date of the paintings is concerned, in the absence of dear 
evidence substantiating this fact from his pen we have to take it 
fflm tjrano salis, This has becme all the more necessary in the 
light rf learned discussions that have been carried on disputing the 
same French savant’s dating of the famous Sittannavasal paintings, 
these recent discussions have resulted in the spreading by eminent 
scholars of the so-called authentic later date assigned to the paint- 
ings by the protaganists instead of the earlier date of Dubreuil. 
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The co’nclusions of such men as Prof. Dubreuil can hardly be taken 
because there is no further to the ultimate except if we desire to 
take a retrograde step which means returning to the abyss of myt 
or illusion. 

There are three more considerations which help us in deteimin- 
ing the date of the paintings, viz.— 

(1) the position of tiie layer bearing the panels of paint- 

ings; 

(2) style and qualities of the paintings; and 

(3) a comparison of them with dated or approximately dated 

paintings of comparable age. 

As regards (1) above, the paintings are done directly on the 
fine chunam over the first coat of plaster on the wall. The technique 
adopted here is the same as at Sittannavasal and Kanchipurara 
although the affinity teiween the latter paintings and Panamalai 
paintings is greater. In view of the fact that this temple during 
its long period of existence appears to have undergone renovation, 
etc., comparatively on a few occasions only, and in that the plaster- 
ing of the kind met with in the small shrine with the paintings is 
found all over the temple except where it has flaked off and also 
due to the paintings having been found on the first layer of plaster, 
there seems to be little doubt that the paintings belong to the same 
date as the temple. 

Secondly, the style, beauty and exquisite workmanship of the 
paintings as already described, are characteristic of the Pallava 
period alone. 

There remains now the comparison of the paintings belonging 
to the same period and products of the same school. The relation- 
ship between the Panamalai-Kanchi group of paintings of Baja- 
simha’s time and the Sittannavasal paintings remains to be known. 
If the ascription of the latter to the time of Pallava Mzhendra- 
varraan I as has been done by Prof. Dubreuil was accepted, there 
could have been no difficulty in establishing the fact of the 
having descended directly from and showing the continuity or tae 
traditions of the latter. But this has been seriously fiaestioned oy 
Sri K. E. Srinivasan in a paper’ which he submitted to the lu 
Indian History Congress. According to him, though the , 
of the cave was done in the 7th century A.D it was not one 
Mahendravarman I, but may have been done under the aegis oi j 
Pandyan kings of the period The reason he attributes for this 
that no inscriptions of the kings of the Pallava dynasty have b 
found in the Pudukkottai area because their sway hardly exten 
beyond Tiruchirappalli whereas the ai-ea was always on the nor 
of' the Pandyan kingdom. Then he says on the strength ot a r&m 


1 K R Srinivasan, South hidum Pamtaigi A Note on the date 0/ 
SManmmal pamtinga. Wliein he alto gives a list ol other worts Ijenringoii 
navasal paintings. 



yan inMiipt'oti dating Irom the 9th centory, engraved in the rod 
near the cave, that all the five has-rdief sculptures of the cave and 
the existing paintings of the verandah and the sanctum were pro- 
duced only then Of the paintings on tiie ceiling of the sanctum it 
was he along with Dr, S. Paramasivan, who recognised two layers 
for the first time. He is of the opinion that the iimer or first layer 
IS co-eval with the excavation and therefore belongs to the 7th cen- 
tury while the second layer is attributed by him to ffie Sth century 
A D. The main reasons for this are his new discovery, the evidence 
of the inscription and the evidence of certain architectural features 
of the niches and the entrance to the sanctum. 


In view of this stand it becomes necessary to examine the date 
of the Sittannavasal paintings de mvo before their umnection wifti 
the Panamalai-Kanchi group is traced. First of ail the question 
whether the excavation of the cave was due to Mahendravarman I 
or not may be taken up for examination. The chief argument ad- 
vanced against this ascription is the non-existence of Pallavs 
inscriptions in the area where the cave is located, In his paper 
mentioned above, Mr. Sriuivasan does not mention any other con- 
vincing factor than this in favour of his opinion In the aWce 
of more definite evidence there is no reason to reject Prof. Diibreuirs 
ascription of the cave to Mahendravarman and accept that of 
Mr. Srinivasan’s. True no inscriptions mentioning definitely a fang 
of the Pallava dynasty have been met with in the territory This 
might at best mean that tlie Pallavas had not had direct control 
over the area, its control having been vested in the local chiefs who 
might have been the vassals of the Pallavas, This is supported by 
the fact that having come upto Tiruchirappalli it would not at all 
he a difficult proposition for the Pallava lings to establish their rule 
over the area quite adjacent to the town, had they not been actuated 
by the noble desire of “live and to tlive”. That the local chiefs 
were benefited a lat by being subordinate to the Pallavas is home 
out by their significant achievements in the field of culture as 
Dxemp ified by the borrowing of art motifa. The very style in which 
the pillars, corbels, niches and sanctum of the Sittannavasal cave 
have been executed has hartfy any exact parallel in the Paudyan 
country while there are several similar caves of the time of Mahea- 

Dalavanur, Mahendavadi, 
Marhallamira, Secondly the famous musical inscription of Kudu- 
miyamalai furnishes fine Grantha characters which belong to the 
earl} Pallava period, but only few mscnphons in this script have 
been reported even from the heart of the Pandyan territory Thirdly 
the fact that the chiefs f iding over the areas in and around Pudulf- 

to by one of 

the Kudumbalm inscnptwns’ where it is stated that Bhutivifa-ama- 
kesan of the Kodumbalur family fought on the side of NarSmaa- 
varam I llamalla against the Chaluky^, In the light of these facte 
rt IS clear that the roch-cul rave at Sittannavasal, if not produced 
d ectly under the orders of Mahendravarman I, Ws pSirex- 
cav^^ed by the artists of his country Mr. SiinivasanrasSon 

ttefee Sd” ' soMce-probably Pandyan-cannot 
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Rugarding tk carving of the bBS-relicfs, Mr. Srinivasan says 
that Ihc bawelicfs including the two in flic verandah, of which one 
reiii'csenls i’arsvanntha Tirlliankara, were not co-eval with the 
cave but were added at a later period, for the following leaeons, m,, 
the ’i'near dinicnsiniis of the verandah and the sanctum are im- 
giilar; the jiilasti'rs of the niclicR in the vmndah and of the entr- 
ance to the siinctiim have bevelled capiialb instead of the roll capital; 
and the style of the ficulpturcs, which do not appear to have 
been complelcd, .shaws no refinement. These features of the sculp- 
tures and pilasters are not uharactcri.stic of those of the Pallava 
period. The incompatibiiily of the architectural features of the 
niches, etc., and those of the pillaus of the cave itself is cited as 
Cl idencc in support oi this. Added to these, according to Mr. Si'ini- 
vnsiin, the evidence of the Pandyan inscription is ol the nature of 
elinchiiig the issue, because it mentions not only about renovations 
earned out m the cave but also nhoiit making of figures or some 
such thing as indicated by the term xcmpntiai occurniig in it. Md 
that the architectural features mentioned above belong only to the 
later period but not to the cailicr peiiod is affirmed by Srinivasan, 
above all on the strength of his linowlcdgc of liie architecture of the 
Pudukkottai and other adjacent areas, in the earliest avampleS of 
which he is sure that the bevelling of the capital, etc., are absent 


The views of Hir. Srinhasan who was in charge of the Piiduk- 
Icotiai State aroliaeological monuments for n long time are ontit-'eo. 
to respect. Rut iu tlie present instance his findings seems to bsve 
been vitiated by his desire to prove as in correct the findings of n 
.'cholar of rare vision and unfailing ludgment Vk shall e.vamine tno 
jioints raised I'y Mr. Siimvasan one by one. First of all the piopos'- 
lion that the bas-relief figures were no co-eval with the excavation m 
the cave does not bear scrutiny even for n moment, because, whatever 
be the dale of the three figures in the .sanctum, the representation ot 
Parsvanelha and the other figure in the vci.an(iah should, on grounds 
of style alone be assigned to the early Pall.iva period, i.e., th,ey slwnw 
have been carved immediately after the excavation of the cave, jii 
for purposes of dating, the evidence of style cannot be said to ne 
substantial, although it becomes as effective as any other evidence 
if only properly evaluated, in this instance, or at any rate 
Parsvanatha figure, w.is already there when the Pandyan inscription 
of the 9th century A D. was carved, is obvious from the inscript 
itself. To quote the words of Mr. Srinivasan: "The icscript 
refers to the renovation of the temple of Pannalcar of Pannavai 
(Parsvanathar) and the endowment of lands for lamps and worship^ 
Eenoralions can only be effected to a structure or shrme which owJ 
to usage, during a long period, fell into desrepair. Here by 
Pannakar shrine is meant only the cave contaming toe iigire 
Paisvanatha which proves beyond any shadow of doubt that 
Parsvanatha figure was carved long before the time of the msw r 
tio'n under reference but also establishes on very firm ground t 
fact that the cave temple was itself dedicated to that Tirthmsa ' 
When this figure was carved on one side it is but iiatnral that v 
figure of the mspirer of this noble task, probably he was a gi 
Jain acharya, also was caused to be carved on the OPP®* si“ ’ 
The result was of the nature of satisfying the aitistic reqmiemei 
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of balancing the two sides as well as of the nature of honouring to 
a remarkable manner the great aeliarya,. This is also borne out 
by the fine workmanship of both the figures. 

When the sculptures in the verandah are thus known to be co- 
eval with the excavation, Mr. Srinivasan’s remarks about the uneven- 
ness of the linear dimensions of the verandah and about the bevelled 
pilaster capitals which he thinks were the results of the renovations 
effected during the 9th century, because the unevenness of the exca- 
vation is not characteristic of this cave only pointless it is found in 
many other equally early caves also. Similarly the bevelling of 
the capitals does not start abruptly from a period later than the 
Pallava period because examples of bevelled capitals are known to 
the monuments of the early Pallava period such as those at Mamal- 
lapuram. In fact, from the occurrence of such capitals in the 
Mamallapuram monuments precisely in similar contexts as to the 
present cave it is easily seen that this evidence instead of proving 
Mr, Srmivasan’s thesis, is in the nature of knocking its very basis 
out. It cannot also be taken as vaKd that these pilasters were jyiied 
at a later period than when the figures were carved J^fcaiise it is 
against architectural cannons of India to say_ . t]’at architectural 
embellishments were added to a„,nae wfiich ' did not have them 
originally. 

If we now_ seulptares carved on the back wall of 

the sanctum^ wiJJ the two in the verandah, differences in style bet- 
vviil become apparent The inexpressive features of the 
toco, a stiffness seen in the limbs and the contours of the body and 
General lifelessness of the figures of the sanctum are in great 
conr-agt to the beautiful figures to the verandah. The deterioration 
^irkmanship noticeable in the figures of the sanctum may there- 
tore bg taken to indicate a date considerably later than that of the 
'''®%dah figures. Probably the carving of the foma’ formed one 
01 ‘he items of renovation works done during the 9th century as 
™®\tioned in the inscription. It should be remembered here that 
Vge during the 9th-10th century A.D, that the art of sculpture 
. ^o^ihed its zenith of development to South India, a number of 
bo%tiful examples belonging to the period being reported from 
places as Kodranbalur in fte Pudultkottai area itself where 
too Sittaimavasal is also located. When the art in this area was 
tots progressing rapidly it is rather eui-rious that such unimpres- 
^e figures as those of the sanctum of the cave in question were 
carved. Whatever be the truth, it is certain that these figures 
oi'e later in date than the verandah figures. 


Now we pass on to the date of the paintings in this cave. That 
“’is art was in a fairly high stage of development in South India 
“} a very early period is borne out by references to it mat with in 
ancient Tamil literature. Not only do they refer to the practice 
Of the art in general terms but there are definite references also to 
'“le technique of fresco painting in that literature. To quote Mr Sri- 


Vasan : “We may mention here the fact that there are some refer- 


ni, 

® ces to the fresco technique in the early Tamil works of the Sangam 
rtriod dating roughly from about 200 B.C. to 500 A.D. and the 
llowing quotation is enough to show that the practice was in vogue, 
22 



The language of the record is Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit, 
There is a punctuation mark similar to the so-called Ujjain symboi 
at the right end of the record. It is therefore clear that it ended 
with its present last word. Two letters at the beginning are damag. 
ed and we cannot altogether rule out the possibility of the inscrip, 
tion having begun on another brick, not yet recovered. This 
possibility, is however slight and it appears most probable that the 
inscription was a short record consisting of four words only. 

Apart from the initial word, the record presents no difficulty 
in decipherment. It reads Asvavataijmifpiitasa Devmttasa asfjn. 
medha. There is a mark above dha, which looks like a superscript 
r. Only the last two letters of the first word are clear; they read 
beke. The preceding letter is incomplete; it looks Idee a cha or 
cM. There was probably one more letter, which has been too badly 
destroyed to be deciphered. The first word ends m locative singular 
and probably denotes the name of the place where the sacrifice was 
performed. It ended with cha belce or beke. 

The inscription records an Asvamedha sacrifice performed by 
Devamiti'a, who is simply described as the son of Asvatayani. The 
sacrificer’s mother obviously belonged to the Asvavatayana gotra} 
and was therefore known as Asvavatayani (Sanskrit, Asvavataysni). 
The custom of naming the mother by her gotra name was quite 
common at the time of this record. 

The only information which this record gives about Devamiti'a, 
who performed the Asvamedha sacinfice, is that his mother's gotm 
was Asvavatayana and that the sacrifice was performed at. (cha) 
beka, It is remarkable that not a single royal title is associated 
with the saenfleer’s name. If he had borne such a title, it would 
probably have preceded the terra Asvavatayaniputra. But by no 
stretch of imagination can the extent first two letters be regarded as 
part of any royal title. It may be that Devamitra was either not a 
king or that he did not care to put his royal title before' his name, 
there being no space for it in the short space on the brick. The 
formei alternative seems improbable ; we are yet to get an rash 
ance of a commoner performing the horse sacrifice. It is worth 
noting that most of the kings of Ayodhya, Kausambi and Panchak 
content themselves with giving o'nly their names on the coins, with- 
out prefixing any royal title to them. If, however, we assume that 
Devamitra was a king, we are not in a position to identiiy mtn 
with any known ruler of Madhyadesa. A king named Devamitra 
flourished among the rulers of Ayodhya, who issued corns of me 
Bull and Goose (Cock) type; he is known from a solitary speeimm 
in the Indian Museum'. It is tempting to identify him with the 
sacnficer mentioned in this record; the provenance of the coin ana 
the inscription would support fliih view. But the , 

the legend on the coin is decidedly much later than that of ms hi k 
inscription. On the coin va is not only tnangle-based but also 
broaitopped, and ma has neither a round nor a triangular oa ,, 
but shows that form wherein we see two slanting lines meeting ic- 


1 The Gotrapimramanjm gives this name in the Visvamitia group 

2 SmiUi Cnioiogiie of Coins m the Indtm Museum, Vol I, Plate XK, i8. 
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gether on a horizontal baso. This fom of ma is much iater than 
its form in our record, showing a graceful round base. Devamitra 
of the coin flourished at Ayodhya probably not earlier than 200 A.D. 
There can be no doubt that Devamitra of our inscription ruled at 
least a couple of centuries earlier. 

^ Cunningham refers to 394 coins found by him at Kausambi, of 
which about 344 were of the early period”. Out of these about 30 
were inscribed, of which sixteen bore the name of Bhasatimitra, two 
of Devamitra, one of Asvaghosha and three of Jyeshthmitra. Un- 
fortunately Cunningham neither described nor illusb'ated the coins 
of Devamitra, What happened to them we do not know; for the 
British Museum, which acquired the entire collection of Cunningham, 
does not have in its Kausambi collection any coins of Devamitra. 
If Cunningham’s reading is correct and there was really a king 
named Devamitra at Kausambi, it is very likely that he may be 
identical with Devamitra of our brick record. The kings known 
from Cunningham’s coins flourished m the period 150 B.C to 50 
B.C. The palaeography of the present record places our Devamitra 
also at about the same period. Ancient Indian history shows that 
there were rulers like Ikahvaku Santamula I, Salankayayana Deva- 
varman and Kadmba Krishnavarman I, who performed the Asva- 
medha sacrifice, though they did not rule over big empires. 

Before concluding this paper, I may take the opportunity to 
refer to inscribed brick tablets discovered in 1958 by Mr. T. N. Ram- 
chandj'an, Joint Director-General of Archaeology m Didia at Jagat- 
gram in Dehra Dun district, U.P., within two miles of Kalsi, famous 
for its Asokan rock inscriptions. These tablets reveal that a 
himer-to unknown king named Silavarman, who flourished in the 
latter haK of the 3rd century A.D. as suggested, by the palaeo- 
graphy of the record, had perfoimed four Asvamedha sacrifices*. It 
appears that the custom of commemorating Asvamedha sacrifices by 
briM tablets was fairly common in northeni U.P. from c. 100 B.C. 
to 300 A.D. Bricks were used for this purpose, probably because 
the sacrificial chiUs were made out of that material. 


t ASl Vo! k, p, 4 

4 Pitiion Archmtog), 19554, pp. 



A NOTE ON A YADAVA COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF SAKA 974 

G. B. £/i«, Cwehyr mid Secretary, 

Bhmta lUJtasa SamshodhaM Mandak, Poona. 

Mr, L. B. Kadam Deshmukh of Devalali (Ahmednagar) is the 
owner of this grant. Mr. B. M. Parandare, a common friend of 
Deshmukh and myself, acquired it for me for study for which 
[ thank them both. It consists of ttoee copper-plates (2" X ^') 
woven into a oval ring (2" X 1^") which bears an effigy of a flying 
Garuda and figures of Sankha, Cakra and Gada (conch, disc & mace) 
in relief. Except the outer side of the first plate, all the live sides 
bear a writing of 49 hoes in Nagan characters of the lOth-llth 
centuries of the Christian era. The language is corrapt Sanskrit, 
Except a small prose piece, the rest of the record is in verse. 


The grant is dated as Saka 974, the cyclic year Nandana, the 
month Pusya, the 15th day and a complete lunar eclipse _ According 
to the southern system of the 60 years, cycles, Nandana indeed coin- 
cided with expired Saka 974. The Indian Ephemeris' by D, E, 
Swamikanliu Pillai and the Indian Calendar- by the late Mr. Sewell 
and Dikshit which follow Suryasiddhanta show that the months 
Asviua and Pausa in Saka 974 were intercalary and expunged ones, 
respectively and there was a lunar eclipse on the 15th of Margasirsa, 
Consequently the donor of this gi-ant must have followed some other 
Siddhanta, According to the apparent system of Brahmasiddhanta, 
Vaisakha and Jyestha were the intercaleiy months in expired Saka 
975 and 972 respectively and there was neither any intercalery uor 
any e.xpuEged month in Saka 974’. According to this sys™’ 
therefore, the lunar eclipse will naturally fall in Pausa and tne 
corresponding Christian date will be 4-12-1052 A.D. 


In this grant has appeared the following pedigree of the early 
Yadavas: (1) Drdhaprahari (750-775); (2) his son Seun^andra 
(776-800); (3) his son Dhadiyappa (801-825), (4) his son Bi'ahod- 
bhillaraa (826-850), (5) his son Sriraja (851-875); (6) his son vaddi- 
ga (876-900); (7) his son BhiUama II (901-922)*; this Bhillama had 
two wives, namely (a) Lasthiyawa, the daughter of Rastrakuta 
Jhaniharaya and (b) Nayiyaladevi, the daughter of Calukya Goggi, 
(8) this Bhillama’s son Vesnka (923-947)“; (9) his son Bhillama m 
(948-974; who had the wife Balladevi, the daughter of Calukya Jaya- 
simha, (10) In this dynasty was bom Seunaeandra II. This pedigree 


1 voi m p. 10). 

2 Tables p 48 

3 Sewell Tlic Siddlianias and the Bidian Cdlondai 

4 Epi Ind in, {I 317 

5 Ind Ant. XVH, p. 117 
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is practically Ide&tical with those occumng in the Bassein" and the 
Am’ plates, of Saka 991 and 1021, as far as Seunacandra II of this 
grant is concerned and there is nothing peculiar to tell about it. 


Eegarding the donee this grant supplies the following informa- 
tion. In the Tillage Opari situated in Madhya-desa there lived 
a Brahmana Silana or Selana of the Vatsa gotra and the Madhyan- 
dina branch. He emigrated to Dharato to find employment under 
the then king Paramara Vairisimha of that place. As Vairisimha 
aecms to have lived before Saka 870,* Selana must have been of the 
same time. Selana's son was Pawana Nayaka who must have then 
lived between Saka 871-900 approximately. His son was Visnu 
who might have, therefore, lived between Saka 901-025. Visnu’s 
son was Sridhara Dandanayaka who must have apparently lived 
between Saka 926-950 But as this Sridhara has been favoured 
with a grant described m this chapter dated Saka 974, each of 
these approximate periods must be lengthened atleast by six years 
to suit the date of this grant. This Sridhara was appointed by the 
king Paramara Bhoja of Malwa to defend the fort Enakai. As the 
last known date of Bhoja is Samvat 1105’ (Saka 970) Sridhara’s 
apprantmcnt might have taken place before that year. But as the 
earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha I is Samvat 
1118*'’ (Saka 977), the probable dale of Bhoja’s demise should he 
about the 'year Saka 973 or the beginning of 974 This Sridhara 
was favoured with the grant of four villages for handing over the 
fort to Bhillama III and entering in his service. It appears that 
taking advantage of the situation arising out of the death of Bhoja, 
Bhillama III must have opened talks with Sridhara and won him 
over to his side By what other means he did this we cannot he 
too sure; but the grant of four villages is certainly not a trifling 
allurement and therein lies the main interest of this grant. It 
very nicely points out how men of yore like those of our own times 
changed sides for earthly gains. In the Bassein plates is mentioned 
one Sridhara. If the two Sndharas be identical, then m Saka 991 
he appears to have been raised to the higher position of a Maha- 
Pracanda-Danda-Nayaka. 


The place-name Enakai can very easily be identified. In the 
north-eastern part of the Nasik district there is a dilapidated hiP- 
fort A'nakai which has also got .some ancient remains It is at 
present a station on both Dhond-Manmad and Kaohiguda-Mamnad 
lines of the Central Bailway. The early Yadavas rtfed the emmtiy 
comprising, among others, the tract of atleast the Godavari valley 
and this fort lies on its northern border. Considering the very 
advantageous position of the fort, Bhillama ill must have tried to 
bring it under his sway. 


6 Ind Anl XII, p 119. 

7 Bharata Itihasa SamsliodliaU Mandah, %iaiip,l) Vd III No 1 no nr 

8 Epi M Vol XK. 51 241 ’ ” 

9 Epi Ind X 3 X, p 71 

10 Epi. Ind Vol. Ill, p 48. 
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There is one more interesting point in this grant. Konattha, 
Bui, Pippalaccha and Kuniarahara TPere the four villages granted 
to Sridhara; but subsequently in the time of Seunacandra II Knm- 
arahara was substituted by Devalavalh and this is the probable 
reason why the grant comes from Devalali. 



rock shelters op the jiadhyabharat. 


by 

V. S. Wakankeb, B.A, G.D. (Fine Arts), 

Principal, Bhmaii KataBliavan, Madlmmger, Ujjain. 

Bhanpura is an ande'nt site in Mandsuar district of Madhy- 
bliarai. It is 19 miles west of Chatlrapura Railway Station on 
Bombay-Ddhi line. There are hundreds of natural caves scattered 
among the Vindhya ranges whidi extend in a line to the North of 
Bhanpura and an exploration was done to get the traces of early 
habitation in these Rock caves. 

On 4th June, 1954 I ventured to enter this forest in search of 
these caves and inspected nearly half a dozen caves along the 
southern slopes of these hills but could not get any trace of human 
habitation in them. On the information of Shri Rodmalgi, a local 
pleader, visited Sitakhardi, a place four miles to the north of 
Bhanpura. 

As soon as I entered the thickly vegetated valley, I could see 
two awful rocks peeping through the lofty green trees. After a 
walk of 6 minutes I ascended the gradual slopes of hill and reached 
the base of these rocks. I could see two big rock shelters nearly 150 
long facing each other full of primitive drawing hitherto unknown 
to the outside world. 

The rocks consisted of pinkish sandstone and liave in due course 
denuded and exposed at the surface forming roofs and hollows in 
them, and under these roofs and hollows the majority of drawings 
have been painted. I have for the purpose of study marked such 
groups of paintings as 1, 2, 3 and so on from northern side of the 
IV’cstcrn Rock shelter. Hunia'n as well as animal figures and trees 
and some mystic symbols are painted m hematite pigment and they 
help us to understand the social activities of bygone days. These 
figures are, sometimes, exquisitely painted. In all there are thirteen 
groups of such paintings out of which the western part conteins 10 
and the eastern 4. 

The rocks are convei-ging towards the southern side and a 
rivulet runs between them making a sudden sally. In front of group 
No. 10 from here, there is a path going upwards toward the summit 
of the hill. 

m 

Easteni Rock shelters, wh'c irfacc westward and are higher 
than the western one, are accessiole through a similar Stone Plat- 
form with a stair case in west. Here there are the remains of two 
stone .stnictures one at group No, 11 and the other at group Nos. 12 
and 13. 

The structure at No. 11 is probably a room and was used either 
as a resitotial quarter or a shnne It is entirely built of unchipped 
stone and is well cemented in red day. The walls were twice plas- 
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tered and though the plaster is now in decaying condition, it exhi- 
bits five line-drawing and colourful objects and motifs represented 
on them. The lower plaster which is evidently older was first white- 
washed and then drawings in red, black and yellow were decorated. 
The second plaster of later date was washed m yellow ochre and 


not possible to identify the object of the drawings, 
ments of this room are as follows: — 

The measure- 

Wall 

lenglft 

Breadth 

Height 

Southern Wall 

8' 

1.5^ to 2' 

6' to V 

Western Wall 

r.T 

u 

It 

Eastern Wall A 

10' 

>1 


Eastern Wall 

7'.9" 


if 

Northern Wall With Door 

1'.3* 




There is no roof at present but formerly it had a high roof and 
the drawings at the top of the covering rock were probably drawn 
by standing on the' roof of this room. The height of the.covering 
rocks 15 nearly 18 inches from the ground. There was a platform 
all around this roofs and to the west a staimy through which 
there weie paths leading south and northwards. 

The other structure conasts of two walls at right-angles to 
one another. The southern wall measured 9' and western wall 24|, 
the thickness of the wall is 2' and height only 5' to 6'. This en- 
closuie is nowadays the abode of Panthers and wild bears. On the 
rock facing west nearing this stnicture there is an inciuption which 
is of very great importance It is in Brahmi script of Srd or 4th 
century A.D. and reads DASHAPATI and helps to date the draw- 
ing of these caves. 

The presence of Swastika and some geometrical, motifs and 
designs of high order the stylish peacocks of group No 1 clearly 
show an early historic influence. The frescoes of the room still 
support the existence of an early historic settlement 

The earliest habitation was probably Proto-neohthic and the 
drawings at the base of some groups suggest the presence of the 
most archaic forms. The bottom of these shelters is now covered with 
high platform and heavy debris of faUen rocks and so it was not 
possible to examine the bed of these caves for some artifacts and 
other objects which could help in dating the earliest drawings. 

The other habitation was i ibly early historic.^ There are 
scattered throughout the rocks , ,e mystic drawings in black and 
'•right red pigment and are eithei some unknown scriptures or de- 
orations in Shaiikha script of that time Upon them some- 
' '68 Swariika and other feawings overlap, which might have been 
ainted by Dashapati. 

-obably there was standing a Gupta temple of Srd or 4th 
I' A.D. Some stone carvings of that period were found lying 
western platform. 
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The pigment of the majority of the drawings is similar to that 
of the signatures of Dashapati. We can tentatively attribute them 
to this period. These drawings represent many artistic motifs and 
decoration. We can classify them m two groups (1) highly stylised 
decorative forms and (2) crude decorative designs. 

The two peacocks of Rock Panel No. 1, the square design of 
Rook Panel No. 11 and the hens and cocks of Rock Panel No. 13 as 
well as the Swastika of No. 12 show a much developed sense decora- 
tion and the power of brushing. The boldness in brushing and the 
treatment of forms remind us of the Gupta drawings of various 
other Sock cut caves in India. DiSerent pigments such as red 
black, yellow and other are also used to decorate them. The treat- 
ment of these groups enables ns to correlate them with the fresco 
drawings of the room in east Rock shelter. If an attempt be made 
to dear the debris we may get some due to fix the period of these 
drawings. At present we can wiUi the epigr^phic evidence put 
them in 3-4 century. 

The third class of drawings is probably of much later date and 
may be late medieval. The group No 6 represents a man facing 
a seated tiger Though the treatment is very primitive the draw- 
ings are not earlier. The pigment used in it is light hematite and 
can be easily rubbed off by hand. At some places these drawings 
overlap the earlier owes. I could even find a stone on which the 
pigment was prepared. It was lying over the western platform 
and just below these drawings. At the top of one of these group 
an inscription in Nagari character of much later date is written 
in the same pigment as that of these later drawings. It reads 
“Goradena ^ ”. Such drawings are very few and might 

have been painted by some passer-by or a robber band who must 
have come for refuge in these remote shelters. 

At the northern end of the stone platform of western rock 
shelter there was a water reservoir now considerably damaged and 
it was noticed that the rock in the western side which also serves 
as one of the walls of the reservoir indicate some traces of drawings 
which can typologically be pat into the earliest group 

It is remarkable to note that the drawings are painted below 
the high water-level line and must probably have been painted much 
earlier than the erection of the platform and reservoir. 

Now we come down to the most archaic and primitive drawings 
which we can put into the earliest category of Protoneolithic Art. 
As Mr. Carlyle suggests (Refer in LA. 100, pp 55) some of these 
rude paintings appear to^ illnstrate in very stiff and archaic manner 
scenes in the li):e of ancient stone chipper. The drawings are not 
derivative and we can not call them works of great skill; yet their 
expressive nature gives us an infomtive sketch of the aboriginal 
culture of remote past. 

It would have been very difficult to get the chre ■ 
drawings; but on 22nd November, 1954, 1 had a chance 
an ancient site near Bhanpura (8 miles to the 
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temple of 13th century still stands maEmflcently with its classical 
carvings. Jnst near these ancient remains there are hills present- 
ing metamorphic sti’ucture and Quaiiaite blocks lying on the 
western slopes. These blocks varying in size (from 10 X 12 X 4 to 
50 X 20 X 22) are of pinkish but quai-tzite sandstone. Here under 
the natural roof and hollows of these rocks lay hundreds of frilled 
cores and flakes finished tools and sometimes paleaoliths. 


The walls of these rocks are decorated with primitive draw- 
ing. The hollow of these rocks served as shelters for those who 
left their stone implements long ago They not only left the chipped 
.stones and artifact but they have left a rich heritage of Prehistoric 
Art hitherto unknown. The long processions, the hunting scene the 
ceremonial dances, the cattle-reai-ing and other such drawings show 
their achievements in material as well as religions and social life, 
Some of these rocks no doubt were decorated at different times and 
most probaUy by different people, who rate moved through these 
regions. For wnnt of sufficient data we are unable to know who 
were the people who made these artifacts but the presence of 
Paleaohths Proto-neoliths and Neoliths definitely help us to con- 
clude tee different chronological eras of drawings. The most 
archaic forms are the siihontte drawing m dark hematite pigment 
The next granp is drawn m outline drawings and is closely related 
to Hoshangabad drawings. 

Here m one of the Rock shelters drawings akin to Sambar and 
Eeindcer are painted and in the other an elephant !s drawn, k 
one of the hollows of Rock No 3 arc painted three processions A 
line of 29 human figures hand m hand and marching m lythmio way 
towards their left, are headed by an archer. This may even be_a 
ceremonial dance At the top of this there is another line wherein 
a similar archer is behind a line of five persons. The leading man 
of previous gioup is having a spear and looks as if attacking, lo- 
wards the upper right end of this group is a heard of cattle mostly 
bullocks and they are driven by a man having a staff in his left hand 
and a sword-like thing is atteched to the waist. 


In Kock No 2 is drawn a representation of domesticating an 
ox. A female figure (as suggested by the dress) is holding a rope 
tied to the neck of the ox and a male is driving it from behind. 


On Rock Nos. 1 and 2 drawings of lattei- period were also 
noticed, they have been painted over the emdier drawings. Most of 
them are line drawings and represent stylized fomis 

trees, hills, horses, camels and other motiffs such as sun with rays 
concentidc circle, honey-comb designs and flowers. 


The debris below these rock shelters No. 1, 2, 6, 7 and ^ m ^ 
thin and contain nothing else but frilled irregular coies, fla^s and 
some finished tools. In Rock No. 4 a clear, spear and one serapen 
of Aehuhan Technique wa-e found lying under a root. 

I visited these rock shelters again on 25th October, 1955 and 

I could recover more paleaoUte J 

took photographs of these shelters. I also copied few more details 
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of Eod No. 1. Tk drawings are generally very faint and pain- 
ted at the tops or sides of hollows and except No, 1 the others eonld 
not be photographed. On a close study of these drawings we can 
divide them under following types. 

Type— 

(1) Silhovette drawings of Animals. 

(2) Silhovette drawings of Human figures. 

(3) Outline drawings of Hunters and dancers. 

(4) Ouffine drawings of Animals. 

(6) Decorative designs. 

(6) Drawings suggesting trees, huts and fencing, 

(7) Drawings of horses and riders. 

Types No. 1 and 2 represent the earliest drawings. They re- 
present tie boldness of brushing and hurried action. It has been 
observed in Rock No. 1 that the other drawings overlap these earlier 
drawings. 

The drawings of types 3 and 4 are sometimes drawn over No. 1 
and 2. They have a close resembance with Hoshangabad drawings 
and there too they have been drawn on drawings similar to type 1 
and 2. -These drawings are sometimes covered by decorative de- 
signs of type 5 as Rock shelter No. 6 which again underlie the draw- 
ings of type 6 and 7. 

The Types 6 and 7 represent the latest phase in chronology of 
these drawings and resemble the drawings of Sitakhardi Group 
Nos. 2 and 7 and might have been painted a thousand years bad 
or say in 11th and 12th century when the rocks were quarried for 
mcdiavel Jain Temples just near the site. 

It has been obsened that this area is full of such rock shelters 
but due to the thick vegetation and fear of wild animals it was not 
possible for me to approach, teu Many of these rook sheters are 
below the high level mark of the proposed Chamble Dam waters and 
it is essential that a detailed study and excavation of the debris in 
them must be completed before the completion of the Dam. 



DRAVIDIAN CULTURE SECTION 


BEGINNINGS OF TELUGU LITERATURE: ITS DRAVIDIAN 
ORIGINS 

by 

K. RAMAKEISHNAntYA, M.A. 

In this paper it is proposed to show that like the Telugn lan- 
guage, Telugu literature also indicates traces of its origin in early 
Dravidian. Telugu language may now fairly be considered as one 
belonging to the Dravidian family of languages, a family compris- 
ing all the mam languages spoken in Southern India— thanks to 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell who having instituted a comparative study of 
these languages, laid their family relationship on a strong founda- 
tion. In the Telugu country itelf there are many scholars who 
do not like this idea of the South Indian languages being considered 
as a family group, leaving alone Sanskrit— the revered Devabhasha 
which IS considered as being the source of all languages on the face 
of the earth No doubt one must admit that this plant of the Dravi- 
dian family has at a very early age, been grafted on the well-grown 
free of the Sanskrit language and the resultant graft planted on a 
congenial soil on the banlis of the Godavary and tended carefully 
with the waters of the river by the king Eajarajanarendra of the 
Chalukya fainiTy, produced its first fruit of rare excellence in the 
form of Mahabliarata of Nannaya Bhatta. Overpowered by the 
grandeur and beauty of this work generally considered as the very 
first work m Telugu literature, we are apt to completely ignore the 
original Dravidian plant or the special qualities of that plant that 
went into the paft That is why the present day historical aceounte 
of Telugu literature generally begin with poet NaJinaya and his 
Mahabharata, Nannaya being hailed as the Adikam) and the origina- 
tor not only of Telugu literature but also of the Telugu language, as 
some would put it. Some of the present day scholars even seem 
to consida’ mere translations of works of other language mto 
Telugu as 'everlasting contribution to Telugu culture and Telugu 
research’. Leaving alone this line of Telugu research ana culture 
let us try to trace the nature and extent of the Dravidian element 
I mean the common features of the early Dravidian culture tnat 
can be found in individual literatures and languages of this famuy 
group. 

Dr. Caldwell urged upon scholars of the Dravidan languages 
to apply his principles and further work upon them indepenoently, 
as he has concentrated only on Tamil: ‘T ti’ust it will be founa 
I have not left much undone that seemed to be necessary for tue 
elucidation of Tamil, but I hope this branch of work will now M 
taken up by persons who have made Telugn, Canarese, Malayalam 
or Tulu their special study, so that the whole range of Dravidian 
languages and dialects may be fully elucidated". In this coniiecnon 
he has referred to a desideratum also— ;a comparative vocaDuiaiy 
of the Dravidian languages— distinguishing the roots in tne lo 
most distinctive languages from those found only in three, two or 

\ 



osp. My comparativi; iioeabirtaty with philological notes, though on 
a small scale, has been published by the Madras University and a 
comparative study of tbe Dravidian roots and their development in 
the various languages is still being worked at and awaits publica- 
tion. Meanwhile many students of Dtavidian linguistics seem to 
have been imieh inconvenienced for want of copies of Caldwell's 
Grammar, and it is highly gratifying to learn that the Madras 
University has undertaken to bring out a new edition of that work 
under the able supervision of Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai. Some editing 
or editorial notes on this seems to be highly necessary. I would 
inenlioE a few points which appear rather controversial. One such 
point IS the derivation of tbe native word ‘Tamil’~the very Same 
of the people and language of that name-from the word ‘Uravida’. 
Caldwell has struggled hard to effect this derivation, and some 
modern scholars seem to lend support to that theory by bringing in 
some novel ideas regarding the sounds m Primitive Dravidian. The 
theory now put forward about the existence of sonant sounds g, d,d, 

I), in the Primitive Dravidian which are said to have disappeared 
sometime before the age of Toikappiar without leaving any trace or 
tradition in Tamil as also the theory of the sonants and combined 
consonants standing as initial sounds in words of early Dravidian. 
as ‘dr’ in 'flravida'— both these seem to require further investiga- 
tion and proof. For these seem to be against the genius of Tamil 
and other Dravidian languages. A mistaken notion of Caldwell that 
is being repeated without contradiction is with regard to some eupho- 
ufe wAm uthkh,, hie taghb wese wstewiTOcd. tv, wte to ptemb 
hiatus. The use of the particle V in tkiutga^n-egenu instead of 
tmwgo-y-cgmt, and Tamil inUindra^M instead of inikkindra- 
v-a, in Tamil ■paii-n-mdu and psdi-mni, Coorg psim-nje, padiir 
ii-ant etc., of m in eiina-ni-a instead of yenmi-v-o, of t r in Telugu 
pok-r-m and mk.n-rki.ii, of d in lannada Mdi-d-o, of t in 
Telugu kmkit-Ummi, of g in aru-g-m, and of k in Telugu padc- 
k-!>mi All these are not particles enphonically introduced to pre- 
vent hiatus, but either regular agniScant parts of words or those 
fomied on the analogy of those forms. 

When we consider the deveiopment of literature in these langua- 
ges the veiy firet idea that occurs to our mind is the nature and 
the form of the metre or the chandas used in them. When we 
think of Nannaya s hfahabharata in Telugu or Pampa’s Bharata in 
Kannada or Kambaramayana in Tamil, or Bhasha Naishadha in 
Maiavalam we will at once be strack iy the Sanskrit metres or 
metrical forms that are imported into these languages, may be with 
some necessary adjustments affected. But in earlier literature in 
these languages we find its nature to be quite different, Tamil 
utevature, leaving aside its fantastic claims to higher antiquity, can 
easily be traced to the beginnings of the Christian eta. The meters 
tjfiiioa, dkialja, etc, employed thetein based on the native 
gmas, MMirei, asni as Ihey ate called, not on the 
a man jams of Sanskrit, not only differ very much from that of 
bansknt vntlam.s but accord or adjust themselves easily with what 
is (^Iled the desi chandas in other South Indian languages. This 
desi chandas is based on ^hat are called matra gam. the in’endro^ 

of Telugu and BTaJiT^-ctidTa-RudYo- gaitas of Kannada which 
go to form desi metres like dvipada, ragad?, sisa, shatpadi, etc, 

23 
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meters winch were used in early Telugu and Kannada literature 
before Sanskrit vrittas were adopted in these languages. These are 
genei’ally set to niusie and sung instead of being read like the Tamil 
songs of old Tamil literature which seem to have had definite ‘puns' 
ol their own, each 'pm' representing a different mode of singing, 

2. Another feature of Telugu and Kannada literatures whose 
roots can be traced to the early Dravidian is the common binding 
factor of momi and yadugai of Tamil. Unlike the vnttams as 
Sragdhara, Sai'dula, and Mattebha etc. these are things not borrowed 
from Sanskrit but are quite indigenous. Though each of them m 
Tamil IS of eight varieties, whose use is left to the choice of the 
poet, Telugu and Kannada adopted only one variety which is observed 
compulsorily in all the forms of the verse either indigenous or 
borrowed from Sanskrit. This is an instance where a Dravidian 
feature has been extended to Sanskrit borrowings also by sufBxing 
Telugu terminations, so also we may say in Telugu literature Sans- 
krit vrittams were converted and adopted into Telugu by making 
ya!t and prasa compulsory. 


3. With these features as the basis indigenous literature in 
Telugu and Kannada countnes began to grow, in Telugu dvipadas 
which resembled Kural venbas and sisas one line of which having 
eight ganas may be said to have been made up of two ‘ahavalpa' 
lines of four ganas each, ragadas, gitas, udaharanas, elas, and 
shatpadis, all of which depended on matra ganas for their com- 
position, came to be written in the language of the country. Though 
these were looked down upon by Sanstat scholars, the Chalukysn 
Icings began to patronise them. 


In the early centuries of the Christian era Telugu and Kannada 
liteiature W'as probably in the form of short poems or stanzas like 
those of early Tamil literature-made up of lines of three or four 
matra ganas, set to music and amenable to various talas and sung 
by people at various festive occasions or in tune to various family 
or outdoor duties. These were probably in the form of dvipadas, 
ragadas, gitas, elas, shatpadis etc There must have been a lot 
of literature at that time only handed down from mouth to mourn 
like the patos or the songs of our women folk- even unbl very recent 
■times, without ever being committed to wntag. After the advent 
of the Andhra rulers into this middle country— the Telugu Kannada 
area-this Desi or Dravidian element was undermined before me 
superior culture and attainment of the Sanskntists. Further soutn, 
native kings of Tamilnad fully patronised the language and htm- 
ture of their country and so even the Buddhists and Jams vmo 
migrated there had to learn the language of the country and com- 
pose works m the language. In the Telugu and Kannada oountm, 
owing to Andhra rule for about four or five centuries and tn 
brahmanic faith of the rulers that prevailed over Buddhism ana 
Jainism in these countnes respectively, Sanskntists got an uppe 
hand and they managed to gradnally give a Sanskrit turn to me 
indigenous language and literature. -They imported a large amount 
of Sanskrit material and even big saraasas in the tateama lotm i 
adding mere de.sya terminations at the end They have adjusK 
the desya ner-mrai-formed ganas an native Dravidian system to «« 
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various akshara gana vrittams of the Sanskrit chandas and by mak- 
ing them a compulsory feature there, they managed to effect an 
easy synthesis of the indigenous Dravidian system with the Sans- 
krit system of chandas. ' 

The earlier poems of the desi type were not restricted to four- 
line stanzas. But most of the Sanskrit vrittas were four-line 
stanzas. Since the Dravidian metrical stanza generally consisted of 
short lines composed of three or four ganas only, in order to make 
them appear big or bring these into line with the long-footed Sans- 
krit stanzas of the Sanskrit metre— like Sardula or, Mattebha or 
Sragdhara, they have converted two of these short lines into one 
pada and by putting three more padas of the same type together 
they made up the quartrain which now resembled those of Sanskrit 
chandas. For instance two lines of dvipada were converted into 
one line and four of such lines were bound by what is called yati and 
pram, and this was made to appear under a new name called 
‘Taruvoja’. Similarly with a slight adjustment in ganas, a new type 
called ‘sisa’ was brought into existence. What is called ‘madhyak- 
kara' is formed by doubling lines of three ganas each. 

Later the Sanskritists tided to bring about a mixture of these 
indigenous and Sanskrit metres into one composition. They used to 
compose a number of stanzas in desi metoe and then add one or 
more Sanskrit vritta at the end. This kind of composition they 
called an ‘udaharana’. A similar kind of combining marga and 
desi types of chandas was also seen in Kannada as early as the 8th c. 
A D. as such were referred to by the author of Kavirajarga as old 
types of Kannada literature in the name of Chattane and Bedende. 
Many of the indigenous metres were frequently used in what' are 
called yakshaganas— which may be considered as a popular drama 
which came into prominence particularly in the age of the Naik kings 
of the South.^ These indigenous types in their ensemble may be 
called the desi literature as opposed to the Marga literature intro- 
duced by the Sanskritists and excelled in the works of Nannaya and 
his followers. 

Thus it is clear that there is a common literary and prosodial 
tradition of Dravidian orgin in all the desi literatures of the South 
Indian languages, 

1 . 
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TAJIIL NAYANARS IN TELUGU LITERATURE. 

hy 

Miss Audilakshmi, M,A,, 

Madm 


The Nayaliars of the Tamil counfiy played an important role 
m the evolution of Saivism m South India, The Tamil word 'Naya- 
nar’ means a devotee. They are sixty-three in number and were 
drawn from all strata of Hindu Society, the twice-born and the 
low-born, the kings and the commoners. They lived approximately 
between the 5th and the 10th centuries of the Christian Era. 


In Telugu they are styled as ‘Aruvattumnvvuru Nayanarlu’ and 
are included in the 'Sahasraganamalika’ which forms one of the 
devotional litanies of the Saivites of the Telugu country. Curiously 
enough the number 63 corresponds to the Tri-shastv-salahi pumhas 
of Jam tradition embodied in the encyclopaedic work of Hema- 
chandra Sun, the well-known Jama Samayacharya in his Tri-SJmti- 
Sahkapumha CUritra. 


At the outset let us remember that in South India, Saivism had 
to contend with the two formidable rivals, Jainism and Buddhism, 
before it could win its way to popular favour-. In the great social 
upheaval and religious confusion that ensued, these Nayanars 
stood firm and led the banner of Saivism to victory. The 
deflection of the popular current towards Saivism was mainly due 
to the heroic deeds of these devotees. Their burning faith in Siva 
as the supreme deity was powerful enough to carry conviction ev® 
to the non-believers. They were not, however, ostentatious or exhi- 
bitionist, but on the other hand humble, pure of body and mind 
alike. Their inspiring example moved even the kings to embrace 
the gospel of Saivism. Thus -we see the Pallava King Mahen- 
Dravarman I who was at first a Jain becoming an ardent Saivite 
under the influence of Appar (Tirunavukkarasu or Vagisar Naya- 
nar) With the zeal so cteraetenstic of a new convert Mahendra- 
varam caricatured Buddhists and Jains m his Sanskrit burlesque 
Mattavilasa-Prahasana. 


These Nayanars, besides being the living embodiments of de- 
votion and sacrifice, were great poets. Quite a volume of devotional 
verses flowed from their hearts providing emotional sustenanw 
for Saivite devotees of later ages. Tevaram which consisfa of tna 
hymns of Appar, Sambandhar, and Sundarar and Manilcksvacha- 
kai’s Tiruyasakam form the basis of Saivite devotional literature. 
Further as all scholars know the four Saiva samayacharyss— -Appar 
Sambandhar, Sundarar and Manikkavachakar— are the exemplars oi 
the four mam paths of devotion respectively— Dasa or the patti oi 
the servant, Satputra Marga or the path of the good son, Sauna 
Marga the path of a friend and Sanmarga, the true path, “6 Pf " ® 
a devotee. All the foiu’ were inspired Saints and men of Goo who 
electrified the country with their songs of devotion and set in ™ion 
a wave of Bhakti, which passed throughout the land kindling W 
light of spiritual aspiration in every living soul. 
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Besides these four main Nayatiars, Tirumular, the author of 
Tirumandiram, Chiruttondar, Amaraniti and others also played an 
equally important role by their devotional acts. Thus the 
Nayanars apart from saving Saivi® from the onslaughts of Jain- 
ism and Buddhism, gave it a new stimulus. They brought home the 
real nature of Bhakti and the existence of God to the rival sects. 

The stories of the Tamil Nayanars must have been very popular 
in South India as they seem to have spread into the neighbouring 
Telugu and Kannada areas through Saivite mendicants. In Telugu 
totetatofe we iind im the fest Yhrae reietaps. to some ei these 
Nayanars in the 'Sivatatwomrmm' of Mallikarjuna pandita who 
lived between 1100-1180 A.D. In Nannechoda’s Kumara Sambha- 
vam the earliest Saivite Classic in Telugu we find a reference to 
Tirunilakanta Nayanar in Canto 5 verse 143'. _ But the complete 
stories of the Saints are given only_by Palkuriki' Somanatha, the 
famous Telugu poet and apostle of Virasaivism, who is said to have 
lived from 1190-1260 A.D. In this earlier work Basauapitra- 
namu Somanatha links some of the stories of the Nayanars with the 
mam story of Basava to prove that ‘Devotion tinged with pride is 
useless’ and that 'Bliss is conferred on the truly devoted without 
any consideration of birth or brains’. Indeed, the stones of the 
‘nmocent-Bhaktas’ form the most interesting chapter of the work. 
Somanatha introduces the story of Sundaramurti and through that 
narrates briefly the accounts of some other Nayanars. It is in his 
later great work 'Panittaradhyaeharitra' (the biography of Malli- 
karjuna Pandita) that Somanatha enumerates the names of all the 
sixty-three Nayanars, and deals with the stories of some of them in 
the Puratana Prakarana of that work. The story of Udya Nambi is 
again narrated at length in the Mahimaprakarana. 

The names of some of the Nayanars as given by Somanatha differ 
from those found in Periapuranam, though the themes are the same. 
Later Telugu poets generally followed Somanatha who first recorded 
in Telugu, these stories as current in popular tradition For instance 
Nandanar is referred to only as ‘Tirumallaprova’. Tirunalaipovar 
^asairSsTuduirmir has transformed like that. lyarpagai §(upums 
Nayanar as Elpagha, Kotpuli-Kolpuli, SsirCLfiS-, Athipatta 
as Adihharta; Kalikkamba siMawu as Kaliyamba. Sambandhat 
is known, only as Filial Nayanar and Tirunilakanta is called as 
Potter Gundayya (Kummari Gundana). Not only in names but 
also in the minor details of the stories, there are changes 


Besides these two main works we find copious references to 
the Nayanars in his other works 'Vrishadhipa Satakamu’ and 
‘Chaturvedasaranm.’ Thus it is Somanatha that introduced the 
themes of these famous Tamil Saints and gave them a permanent 
footing in Telugu Literature. 


1. Foi tUa Mid lot acme otket deteils in ihia »rtiola I am indoifed to 
Bri N. Tenksta Bao. my auporvlBofi 
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Sivadevayya otherwise loiown as Vjsweswara Siva Desika, 
the relfgious preceptor and minister' of Kakati Ganapati Deva 
(1199-1260 A.D.) refei's to Sir'ala, Snndara and Tirimilaknta m liis 
Sataka by the name ‘Siva-devadliimm Satakamu,' which is not, 
however, available. From a quotation in anthologies we find the 
following verse: 

etfcisiK se<3Srt£cJl 

isSjsrf ifiOMOi TT’Siiofi'So 

<1- ft- 

iS^i(rs38ir< 

s,]j-dKrfsoS ^a)53§ T*t»;e''S SiS'^iS ^sfccSii 

‘My life would have been fruitful if I had been a Siriyala in 
boy-hood, Sundara in youth and Gundaya (Tirunilakante) in old 
age. If a man has 'no faith in Siva then the birth is a burden and 
life is futile.’ 

In SarahkanMinga’s mtaka written about 1300 A.D. we find 
references to the devotion of the Nayanars. The work is available. 
Eavipati Tirpurantaka, a poet of the post-Kalcatiya period, refers to 
the incidents in the lives of the Nayanars in his work TripurmtOr 
Icoikharammu. 

Srinatha, one of the famous Telugu poets in his poetical work 
‘Harmlasmm’ deals with the story of Chiruttonda m two aswasas. 
The story given here is very similar to that found in Periapuranam 
excluding the military career of the saint as Paranjothi. He links 
the story of the Dravidian saint with Aryan mythology and says 
that Tumhura was born on earth as Ghinittonda as the result of a 
curse from the well-known Durvasa reputed for his irritable 
temper. 

The only fact that is sti'ange to Periapuranam is that the Naya- 
nar is said to be a Vaisya by caste, whereas in the Tamil work he 
is referred to as being of Mahamatyakula, Palkunki Somaiiaths 
already referred to also styles Chiruttonda as a Vaisya and calls 
him as Sriyala and th eson as Sirala. But Srinatha never refers 
to the father as Siriyala, but invariably as Chiruttonda. Sriiiatha- 
follows Somanatha in giving the name of Sangalawa, to the saints 
wife who is also referred to as Tiruvenganachi Her name in Pcria- 
puram is Tiruvengattunangai. In Telugu Literature the place oi 
the Nayanar is stated to be Kanchi and not_ Sengattangudi. For 
these changes in the names and caste two Kannada works offer a 
clue (Siriyala Settma Ragale and Siriyala Settine Vardige). Here 
we find the hero termed as Siriyala Setti, the wife Sangalavva aiio 
the son Sirala. 

The stones of the Nayanai's, however, interesting they might 
be, were viewed only from a religious point of view till Srinatha 
who gave tlie story of Chiruttonda Nambi a literary stomp and a 
classical touch so that Ins successors, Saivites as well as jion-Saivites 
it upon these ihemes for composing separate Kavj'as. Thus came 
' to vogue, a number of works on the well-known Nayanars, the 



most popular among them being Chirnttonda, about whom, there is 
(1) a fiabandka, hy Gaiikapaii Tmmmjya. (2) a dwipaia by Vo?w- 
veila Gangadharw, and (3) a Yakshagana by Valekotiah. Harfkatha- 
performances relating the story are also in vogue even to-day. 
There is a classical drama in Sanskrit by Rakshanadha of Tiruvan- 
namalai which is known as ‘Sivabhaktananda Nataka'. Here the 
proper names are Sanskritised as ‘Dahra Bhakta’ and Swetavana, 
Arunapuri, etc. The story of Chiruttonda is popular even in the 
laratha country. A special feast is held in honour of the Saint 
who IS termed as Siriyala Maharaja. 

NeKt comes the story of Sundaramurthi which forms the theme 
of a well known Champu Kavya 'Odaymm.bi Vikmnu’ by Ajjarapu 
Perayalinga Kavi. A high class Yakshagana ‘Gurunambi Charitra’ 
by Bagaliga Nimmanadlia is also a work of merit. 

The story of Kamiapa Nayanar was written by one Kanchiraju 
Surya Champu style, but the work is unfortunately lost to pos- 
terity and 13 known to scholars by a single verse quoted in the 
anthology (Prabandha Ratnakararau) of Jaggana written about 
1550 A.D. In Kakhaitt-mahttfymjmmi of Dhnrjati, a poet of Knsh- 
nadevaraya's Court, the story oi Kannappa Nayanar forms the main 
theme. This work is one of the famous prabandhas of the golden 
age of Telugu Literature. 

‘Pilknaycmar Charitra,’ the story of Sambsndhar was the first 
of its kind written as a separate dwipada kavya by Piduparti Basa- 
vana. But the work is not available. 

About Tirunilakanta we have an excellent Champu Kavya by 
name Kimmm Gjmdmjya Charitra’. It is written by Amala- 
purapu Sanyas! Kavi of the last century. Curiously, the author also 
belongs to the same potter caste as that of the saint. 

All these poets belong not to the South but to Telugu Country 
proper extending upto Ganjam district now a part of Orissa. 

Coming to the 18th Century we are fortunate in having two 
outstanding works relating to Nayanars. One is the prose work 
known as SmbkaUavilaaainu of Kahve Nanjaraja of Mysore the 
well known poet and pabon of letters. He is a Saivite and also a 
poet in Sanskrit and Kannada. He is the author of many a Telugu 
classical prose work. Halasyamahatmyamu {the greatness of Halasya 
Kshetra-Madurai), Kasimahimardhadarpanamu, and Garalapuri 
Maliatmyam (the importance of Nanjangudu), are some of his prose 
works that have come to us ‘Sivabhaktavila'samu’ is a voluminous 
work in 75 adhyayas divided into five cantos. The stories of all the 
Nayanars are dealt with in this work. The life of Haradatta the 
famous Saivacharya is also included. 

The other is an extensive poetical mTk—EarabhaMamlasamu 
of Atteluri Papa Kavi which contains nearly 5000 verses in five 
cantos. This works stands on par with Periapuranam in Tamil. 
Papa Kavi, the author, is already known to the liteary world as the 
author of Chemia Basavapuranamu. During my search for Saivite 
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manuscripts I was lucky enough to come across these two rare 
works both of which are complete and are on palm-leaves, If these 
are published, I am confident they will provide a store-house 
of interesting material for a comparative study with Tamil, besides 
being valuable additions to Telngu Saivite Literature. 

It is explicitly stated in the Telugu works that the Nayanars 
belonged to Dravida desa. For instance, Gundayya is said to belong 
to the famous place of Kanakasabhai. 

Nanjaraja’s work gives an account of some of the religious 
customs peculiar to the Tamils, which are interwoven with the 
stories of the Nayanars, such as the worship of Kumaraswamy. In 
Andhra, Subrahmanya is mostly represented as a serpent and the 
concept of a god with two wives is not in vogue. Further we find 
no temple dedicated to Subrahmanya at present though we hear 
of one at Chebrolu in the Yuddhamalla’s inscription dated 980 A D. 
Even Visakhapattinam which was constructed by Kulotlunga Chola 
is stated to have taken its name after the deity of the place— Visa- 
kha or Kumara whose temple is now submerged under the sea. 

Thus, the lives of the Nayanars have ath'acted the attention 
of Telugu writers from the 12th Century ^ till the present 
day. They reveal the influence of Tamil tradition on the neigh- 
bffvms . 3 .v<J JfawMe rnJfiTOs Tliey_ nJsp ju'ovjde z me 
to the existence of a common culture flourishing in earlier fames, 
and, studied in the proper light, may help to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship and mutual understanding between the various ling- 
uistic groups inhabiting South India and knit them into closer and 
more abiding brother-hood. 



AN EARLY TAMIL EPIC. 


by 

Dk, a. CHiDAmmNAm Chettur, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor, AntmaU University. 


An epic has been defined as a 'narrative of length dealing with 
events of importance and grandeur . Its events and persons stimu- 
late ns because they enhance our faith in the worth of man’s achieve- 
ment and Ms 'nobility and dignity, Cilappadikaram consists of not 
more than five thousand lines of poetry and celebrates the great 
achievements of Kannaki (the heroine of the poem) and of a Pandya 
and a Ghera king, who are to be regarded as the other heroes of the 
poem Kannaki stands pre-eminent because she is represented as 
having emerged^ successful m the conflict with the Pandyaii king, 
who admitted his guilt in ordering the death of her innocent hus- 
band wrongly convicted of theft To her the gods render allegiance : 
the fire-god obeys her commands and swallows the city of Madurai, 
leaving unhurt such of tliose as she exempted; the sun-god speaks 
to her m response to her pointing to the innocence of her husband; 
the guardian^ angel of Madurai city (called Madura devi) treads 
before her with faltering steps, waits long to gain access to her and 
cajoles her into giving a hearing (Canto XXIII); the celestials under 
the lead of Indra descend from heaven, appear kfore her. show her 
her dead husband in fiesh and blood and then escort her to heaven. 
She re-appears, after reaching heaven, to bless the Chera king, Sen- 
Kuttuvan, who had consecrated a temple m her honour. She also 
forgives and blesses the Royal dynasty of the Pandya who had 
wronged her, ^ In these achievements of hers, the peot, Ilanko, ex- 
presses the significance of human achievements. Her essential 
'nobility shines throughout the book. She could have quarrelled with 
her husband for having practically deserted her; she could have 
cursed her rival Mathavi, who came in the way of her marital hap- 
piness, she could have denied her husband access to her, when he 
often turned up for financial help. On the other hand, she gave Hm 
her anklets, the last of her jewels with a smile on her face, vchen 
she found he was m distress and m need of money, if only to please 
her rival, Mathavi, This gentle nature and nobility of her character 
have earned her everlasting fame. If Kannaki is not a heroine of 
the other tpye, winning wars and laurels, it is because at the time 
ot composition of the epic, that is, the second century A.D. the 
Jamils had become a well-settled race, intent more on the art of 
peace than of war, Moral courage, presence of mind, endurance 
under trying circumstances and desire to vindicate the honour of 
her husband are the distinguishing characteristics of this remark- 
ilole character. 


0^ kingly konour and justice 
are so high that he actiiaiiy collapses and dies on finding that he has 
been the instrument of miscamage of justice, deserves also to be 
,1! ^ kfiho of the epic, even though his personal courage 
circumstances in which 
he was placed misled him into a deviafion from the 'normal course 
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or justice, and in his anxiety to placate his queen he rashly ordered 
the execution of Kcvalan {the husband of the heroine, Kannaki) on 
the basis of a false charge made by the real culprit but he does not 
' think of the extenuating circumstances. Instead, he is overwhelmed 
by his act of injustice and wills himself to death in ordei’ to save 
his honour. By thus sacrificing his life, he has won immortal glory. 
Here, again, we find man in his magnificence and nobility. 


If a hero should surpass others m strength and courage, we find 
such a hero m Senkutluvan, the Chera king. He has the valour of 
Achilles ; several are the battles he has already won. He has con- 
quered many chieftains and won battles with the other two great 
kings of the Tamil country, the Chola and the Pandya, whose seals 
he IS using in token thereof. He has established friendly relations 
with “Nurruvar Kannar” (the Sathakamis) of the Central Pro- 
vinces He has also gone, as far as the Ganges and defied the might 
of the Northerners. Now, he again goes north and conquers the 
Aryan kings Visittira,'Rudra, Bairava, Chitra, Smgha, Sveta, etc., 
and subjugates them. He captures Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of 
Balakumara (Canto XXVI), and after reaching his own capital, 
Vanchi, orders that the prisoners be taken to the other two Tamil 
kingdoms and exhibited before their sovereigns A vain-glorious 
deed perhaps ! The etiquette of war required that one should not 
pursue those that were fleeing, one should not capture those that 
were frying (o escape. The Cfiola and Pandya kings, fo whom to 
captives were shown, remarked that it was rather strange that Sen- 
kuttuvan should have made captives of persons fleeing for their lives 
after putting on the garb of ascetics. The fact was of course that 
most of those who fled had been spared and only a few who braved 
and gave battle were captured. The Pandya and the Chola, while 
apparently insinuating against the Chera king, were only indirectly 
praising hs prowess which enabled him to bring mighty warriors 
as captives. 


To the question whether Cilappadikaram is an oral or written 
epic, the answer is that it is largely written and only partially oral. 
A large number of verses in “Kanalvari", for instence, were pro- 
bably a psit of oral composition already existing, which, su'ng to m 
accompaniment of the musical instrument Yal , was familiar t 
many. (Cf. Canto VII 1.20 efc seq) The verees howevei, m 
“Aychiyar kuravai” (XVII and “Kuiavai (XXIV), etc., ' « 
obviously the poet’s oivn compositions and not collections of sepm 
lays already existing. 

Ilanko had a rich supply of stones, an important S’ 0 ®ce of 
material for an epic poet Witness for iR 49) 

and Damaya* (-VIV 150 et seql, Ra®? and Sita (MV 11 W 
Devasur lahabhaiata wai, etc. (KXVI et seq), 
tip , hid the treasure trove (XXI), of the „ 

ght hand (XIIH), of fte tbieves who bolted avay 
onkev that was grateful (XV), of tlie ,Lj 

igoose (XV), of the seven chaste of 
■ades (XXI), etc These stories and episodes can 
inved bv themselves. 



Ilanko was mainly a literary epic poet. He wrote for readers 
rather than hearers, He avoided stock phrases and embellished 
his poem by fashioning his words with care and artistry. It was 
customary to compare the gait of a woman to that of a swan and 
her speech tc the voice of a parrot but Ilanko re-created these dead 
metaphors and introduced 'new life into his descriptions. (Vide 
Canto 11-11,38-80), Addressing Kannaki, his bride, Kovalan said, 
for instance, that the swans defeated by her gait tracked off in shame 
to hide themselves amidst the flower-beds in the fields and the par- 
rots, though they found they were not her peers in the matter of 
speech, winch had the sweetness of a lute and a flute and nectar all 
■commingled, would not leave her hands m the hope that they would 
learn from her the secret of her speech charm. 

Many are the ways in which Ilanko describes such familiar 
things as rhe approach of an evening or a dawn. Canto IV portrays 
the fall of an evening in Puhar, the Chola capital. There the poet 
shows how it caused pleasure to persons like Mathavi who were in 
the company of their lovers and how equally it was distressing to 
persons like Kannaki who had been separated from their husbands. 
The shepherds sing sweet notes on their flutes; the beetles do so 
through the Mullai (November) buds, the tender breeze spreads tine 
fragrance all round; women with sparkling ornaments light the 
lamps; the crescent moon, though young, dispels darkness even as 
the Tandya kings, though young, would annihilate their enemies. 
Thus the evaiing came, spreading sweetness among the lovers. To 
the lonely wives on the other ha'nd who had been separated from 
their husbands, it brought only anguish; they discarded their pearls 
and sandal-paste and chose not to decorate their bed-chamber with 
flowers. 

This Ls only one description of the onset of an eveumg. Other 
descriptions in the book show a pleastog variety in language, They 
occM m Cantos XIV (1.83 et. seq., XXII, XXVII and 
aXVIII) each has a distinctive splendour. The descriptions of 
dawn in Cantos XIII, XIV and XVII are also remarkable for their 
grandeur. 

Cilappadi'karam appeals by its fine poetical texture, by its 
choice of apt and significant words, phrases and lines. The pauses 
tbe play and counter-play of words found in Canto 
XVIII (Tunba malai 1,8 11,24. etc , and 11. 9-10 and 11. 25-28) have 
a subtle effect of their own, which does not perhaps become evident 
until the second or 'subsequent reading. The wavering rhythms in 
which the poet couches the passages breaking the news of Kovalan’s 
murder are also remarkable. Mention must also be made of the 
nustere sublimities to which the poet rises in describing the omens 
and super-natural occurrences portending evil on the eve of the 
in 27™'^ Kannaki at the Pandyan king’s court. (Canto XX 


Ilanko’s characters speak with variety. There are ttae 
dreams, one of Kannaki, another of Kovalan and a third of ft 
Pandyan queen and each has a variety of its own, both in concet 
tion and import. There are again two epistles, both sent by Mathai 
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to Eovalan (Canto VIII and Canto XIII) but each has an indivi- 
dimhty of its own. One is couched m a tone of remonstrance, while 
the other is written in a spirit of repentance, erai though the pur- 
pose of both the epistles was to re-gain the love of Kovalan. Ilanko's 
art lay m skilful variation of even repetitive themes. The meident 
relating to the death of the Pandyan king and queen has to be re- 
peatedly told ill different settings but the artful way in which the 
poet mentions this in Cantos XX (77-81), XXV (il. 95-99), XV (11. 
78-86), XXVIII (212-213), XXIX (1. 20) avoids monotony. 

The artifice of employing synonyms to take away the tedium 
if also found in Ilanko. Take, for instance, the use of five different 
words m five lines to indicate the same object, vis, temple (Canto 
XIV-11 7-11 ; the words are koyil, niyamam, nakaram, kotta, and 
pallil. So also, m Ca'nto .X-11. 119-140, the words Othai, Oli, Pam, 
Mankalain, Pattu are used to denote a single meaning. Side by side 
With this, one meets with the employment of the same word, Koyil, 
five times in five successive lines in Canto V (11. 169-175) but one 
does not experience any memotony here, because of the otherwise 
sweet setting in which the word occui'S. 

Ilanko's style is ornate in places A uiiifonn clarity is not 
always 'aimed at by the poet and some passages are intelligible only 
after lepeated readings. We come across such passages, which 
ne\erlhe'css appeal to us by their poetical texture, in Canto Xlll 
(11 48-51) containing a pun on the word Mathavi, Canto XUI (11. 
87-92) containing two epistles in one. Canto XIII (11. 184-188) con- 
taining a pun (eiledai) bearing on the words 'Kannir (meaning 
tears and water from the plant) and “Kal” (leg and wind), ana 
Canto XIII (11. 151-170) desenbing the majestic flow of the river 
Vaiyai. 


Oilappadiliaram contains a wide sweep of history, philosophy, 
religion and ethics, It contains accounts of the relationship between 
the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera kings of the Tamil county. 
It narrates how one king succeeded another in iie Chola region 
ffl the Pandya kingdom. (Vide Canto XXyil Nijpadai ’ 

Ibid. 11 159-171; ibid. 127-138). It points out that the Chola kM 
was reckoned as the first and foremost citizen of Chola Siam 
(Canto 1-11. 31-32). It states how the Cfera king Chenkutovan 
viewed kingship, how he wished to be loved by his subjects, hoj(, 
sole desire was to bring happiness to them, how he scorned tli 
of ever being cruel to them, how he regarded kingship as an 
full of thorns but nevertheless a gre^ 
serve the people (Vide Canto XXVI (Kal Kol) 11. 16-18, Canto 

XXV (Katchi) 11. 100-104). 

Philosophy is conveyed through the characters, Kaunthi Adifiui 

and iSmEaunthi Adigal says to Mankattu Brahman tot it 

is not impossible for man to achieve anything Shnurs 

5 tm rate himself and to the world, and if lov^ 
us he loves himself (Canto XI). Madalan exhor s King CtoWt- 
Iml to do acts of chanty, “Youth is 
the body is mortal. The worid is a stage, wheie we are atto , 
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pass from one birth to another just as actors change from one make- 
up to another. We will be judged only by our actions; we inll 
receive rewards or punishments according as we have done good 
things or evil. Do therefore good things, here and now”. In these 
words he spoke to King Chenlaittuvan (Canto XXVIII— Nadu Kar 
-11. 133-186). 

Religious references to Sivan, Murugan, Vishnu, Korravai (or 
Durga) and Argha abound in the work. Ethical passages occur fre- 
quently, especially towards the end of the work; “Do no harm to 
others; Realise tlie existence of God; Honour those who are devoted 
to God, Hate falsehood, Avoid backbiting; Neither kill nor eat flesh, 
give alms, do penance; Never be ungrateful; Despise friendship 
with the wicked; Never resort to perjury; follow the wise path”, etc,, 
etc. (Canto XXX (Varan taru) 11. 186-2021. That the wise and 
the learned should forgive the unwise actions of misguided or ignor- 
ant people is brought out by the poet in his own inimitable style m 
Canto X (Nadu Kan)— 11. 237-237. 

Ilanko draws several morals from the events of his epic; that 
an unjust ruler is inevitably punished, that a chaste woman receives 
the homage of all human beings and celestials; that no man can 
escape his late. Besides, many a lesson he has loff- the reader to 
ciiaw mdii'ci’tly, e.g., one should not indulge in gossip, one should 
take great care of trust property: one should be brave and never 
despondent; one should have faith in God Il'inko apparently 
thought that poetry was intended not merely to beguile one’s leisure 
but it should inspire and instruct. All in all, Ilanko has achieved 
unqualified success as a poet and takes a high rank among the epic 
poets 01 the world. 

In later periods, poets like Tiruttakadevar, Sekkilar and Kam- 
bar attempted to copy it and even rival it, but throughout the cen- 
turies it has inaintajned a cental place in Tamil literature. It has 
an unparalleled variety of appeal and deserves to hold a high place 
not only in Tamil literature but also in world literature. 



A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF MALAYALAM 
LANGUAGE: -TAMIL AND MALAYALAM. 

by 


Dr, S. K. Naie, M.A, PI 1 .D., 
Vimersity of Madras. 


The history of the early begintiings of Malayalam language is 
sfili shrouded iii mystery The researches so far done in the field 
hare not yet solved any of the problems connected with it. It is 
proposed in this short paper, to present a few such problems and 
suggest a method of solution. 

There 'are three views on the subject:— 

(1) Malayalam is as independent a language as Tamil, Kan- 

nada or Telugu is. 

(2) Malayalam is a recent off-shoot of Tamil. 

(3) Malayalam is the mother of Tamil. 

That Malayalam is the elder sister, younger sister, or daughter 
of Tamil is only a different version of the above mentioned opinions. 

The opinion that Malayalam is the mother of Tamil is expres- 
sed by no less an authority than the late lamaited Ulloor S. Para- 
meswara Iyer. His argument is based mainly on the assumption 
that Malayalam has retained the archaic forms of the Dravidian 
family of languages and, therefore, she can claim the legitimate 
motherhood of Tamil and other Dravidian languages of Southern 
Dravida, The first point he brings as an evidence to support his 
theory is the sutra m Tolkapya “Atmi'nra alcara maikara may 
tinntalu”, In words like Mala and Tala the ending letter “a” has 
turned to he “ai” in modern Tamil, It is to say that in the ancient 
Tamil, the words Talai and Maiai were not in vogue and Ta'a and 
Mala which are found in Malayalam at present, have the traits of 
the ancient Tamil. Modern Tamil is the daughter of the ancient 
Tamil. Modern Malayalam which retains the archaic forms like 
Tala and Mala is identical with ancient Tamil and therefore, is tiie 
mother of modern Tamil 

Let us try to meet this argument first, A close examination of 
the ending “a” of Tala Mala m Malayalam proves that it is not 
“a” guttural vowel or pure "a’, but “a" the palatal one, which is 
to be pronounced as “af’. In compound lilie Tala plus ute— Talo- 
yute, this palatal vowel is obviously pronounced Tlieiefoie, one 
cannot say that the “a” in Ta'a 'imd Mala of modern Malaymkiu 
is different from “ai'’ in Talai ano^alai of modern Tamil. The 
modern Tamil pioiiounces the ending V’ of the above rivo »ons 
clearly as “ai” as it ought to have been,' 
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The next point Sri Ulloor quotes in favour of his theory is with 
regard to the usage of demonstoative pronomiiml bases of “A”, “E" 
and “U” m Tamil and Malayalam. “They are never used in col- 
loquial Tamil; only in Tamil poetry they are found. But Mala- 
yalam uses them both in literary and colloquial languages. This 
tact indicates the antiquity of Malayalam as a spoken language, 
According to Tolkapyar these pronominal bases were never in any of 
the colloquial languages of lie Dravidian family pd therefore, we 
can never expect them to have been used in the ancient Malayalam 
colloquial too, as there is no other evidence available. It may be 
argued that they were present in old Malayalam as they are found 
m modern Malayalam. But many of the modem Malayalam usages 
are found absent in the old language and therefore the point re- 
garding the pronominal bases cannot be taken as a reliable evidence 
to support the theory 


The most convincing argument to support the antiquity of 
Malayalam as quoted by IBloor is based on the personal termination 
of Dravidian verbs, “Some scholars are of 'opinion that the per- 
sonal terminations in veits were a new innovation in Sen-Tamil 
whereas Malayalam does not have it anywhere in its colloquial 
form". Ulloor does not quote the authority, in this connection, and 
we are at a loss to know who those scholars are. Moreover, the col- 
loquial Malayalam spoken by the aboriginals of Kerala has the 
personal terminations even to day. Invariably the poetical language 
of Malayalam has the persona! terminations and therefore. It is 
more probable that Malayalam had dropped off the personal ter- 
minations from its verbs than to ascertain that it has never had, 


In the light of the above discussion it is rathei' difficult and im- 
possible to establish the antiquity of Malayalam. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the spoken languages in West Coast and East 
Coast were once upon a time, not much different, and the evolution 
of the above two has taken place m due course, in two different 
situations deteimined more or less by geographical, cultural and 
poiitica environments of the two conntries. Language, especially 
ilie spoken one, is never static; it should ever be changing "^h the 
pvironment of the people who speak it. We have historical evi- 
deiics to prove that the conditions in West Soast and East Coast 
were veiy different at least from ttie early centuries of Christian 


AMther important fact to be remembered by the researchers in 
this field is the connotation of the terms Tamil and Malayalam, when 
they seek to establish any kind of relationship between the two 
language. Tamil means only “language". Even to day a few 

Malayalam are called 

Tamil Ifuttu meaning a commentary in the language of the soil” 

WI recently. The word Malayalam" meant only the countiw and 
never tiie language of the West Coast, till about 150 years back It 

& the Eai rlf ? Coast, as against 

yalam is only about hundred and 
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stood as different from the language of the West Coast But not- 
able difference in the languages of the West Coast and East Coast 
began to appear even from ilie 9th or 10th Century A.D. There is 
not a single inscription or literary work available in Malayalam, saj 
in modern Malayalam language, prior to the dawn of Kollani Era, 
1 e., the Ofli Ceiitui'y A D. The literary language in the West Coast 
Coast have enriched both Sen Tamil and Sanskrit during the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. This ^cannot be exclusively 
oving to the political supremacy of the Tamil Kings of Chola and 
Pandya as some of the scholars believe. Sanskrit continued to be 
the literary language of the scholars of West Coast even after the 
dawn of Kollam Era. But m Sen Tamil few works only were 
written by the scholars of West Coast since the emergence of a new 
language for Kerala, almost different from that spoken in the East 
Coast. 


The circumstances under which a new language for West Coast 
emerged are too well known to the students of History and Socio- 
logy to be narrated here. The fusion of Ai-yan and Dravidian 
cultures was more intensive in West Coast than elsewhere in India, 
Sanskrit, the language of the NamputirL Brahmans who settled 
down in Kerala easily got itself mixed with the spoken language of 
the people with whom they had blood-relationship. As a result of 
this the higher strata of the Society evolved a language of its own 
and this slowly gained literary status. The language of the sou. 
generally spoken by the people at large got itself mixed with Sen 
Tamil, the literary language and this gave birth to another type of 
literary language The former is called Manipravalam and the 
latter Bhasha Misram. These two types of hteraiy languages m 
due course blended together and the modem Malayalam is the off' 
spring of this curious mixture of two types of colloquial and htera^ 
languages. This explains why in modem Malayalam there is little 
difference between the literary and colloquial style. 


Tbe r"lation between Tamil and Malayalam as envisaged by 
various scholars should be rewritten, in the light of the facts now 
stated. “Malayalam” is neither the mother nor the daughter ol 
Tamil , it is not an independent language too Malayalam was 1 amii 
and continues to be “Tamil”, the meaning of the term Tamil bang 
“Lanpage” It is obvious that modern Malayalam is not modern 
Tamil, as those who speak those two languages cannot ordinarily, 
follow each other intelligently. It will be very inteinsting and in- 
structive to study the relationship between the ancient Tamil spoken 
in West Coast and East Coast. In all probabilit)' they misW ® 
been not much different from one anothei'. In syntax, I'o®™ 
and giammar the pure modem Malayalam and the pure model 
Tamil show great affinity and to an unbiassed linguist both are tne 


same. 



KAMBA RAMAYANAM-A SOURCE FOR TULASI 
RAMAYANA. 

by 

Sn S. Shanmh Ba3« Naidu, 

Head of the Department of SMi, Ummity of Madras. 

“Literatme in respect of its demand or usefulness either” says 
Pratap Chander Roy, “is more than anything else in the world a 
cosmopolitan concern. The productions of genius are the common 
inheritance of the world, Homer lived as much for Greeks, ancient 
or modern, as for Englishmen or Frenchmen, Germans or Italians. 
ValmiM and Vyasa lived as much for Hindus as for any race of 
mat capable of understanding them". Consequently the story of 
Ramayana ks provided the chief plot for various types of Kavyas 
to the authors of north and south Mia alike. In Tamil Kambar 
wrote his Ramayana Epic as early as twelfth century A.D,, and 
it is so magnificent that no other epic has till now surpassed the 
same. V. V, S Iyer, the late learned critic of Karaba Ramayanam, 
categorically states that this Tamil epic has outlived the very ongi- 
nal, namely the Valmiki Ramayana. It is said that in the Telugu 
Uteatott, tee are more than three hundred maier and miner 
works on Ramayana. Ezhuttachchan’s ‘Adhyatma Ramayana’, and 
'Abhiiiava Pampa' Nagachandra’s ‘Eamachandra Charita Purana’, 
commonly known as ‘Pampa Ramayana’, are among the best of epics 
in their respective literature. 

Tulasi Das, due to his poetic excellence in depicting the matter 
in simple manner, and extraordinary skill; exposition, stands above 
all in tbe field of Hindi Literature. The work that has given him 
eternal glory is Ms masterpiece on the story of Ramayana, named 
by him as the ‘Rama-Chanta-Manas’, translated by W.D. PP. Hill 
as ‘The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rams’. The composition of this 
work was taken up by Tulasi in the year 1574 A.D. as has been 
specifically mentioned by the poet “ after 

studying various Puranas, Nigamas, Agamas, etc., and a few 
others. The poet says in the very beginning. 





Here Tulasi expresses m general the various sources for his 
epic. After explicitly menlicrning about ‘ 
that is ‘various Puranas, Nigamas and Agamas’, he makes specific 
mention about the other sources, as that is 

‘and a few others’ which do not come under RRIgflotftjpifjpf’ 
Critics so far have gone only up to a few dramas like ‘Prasanna 
Raghava’ by Jaidev, and ‘Mahavir Charita’ by Bhavabhuti, etc., but 
few have endeavoured to go deeper into the extent of various 
sources, and hence, it is a sphere for further research. 

U 
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I am here-in taking a particular picture from Tulasi Eamayana 
and analysing critically all the possible sources for the same. The 
picture is that of the Pre-matrimonial love of Rama and Sita. This 
picture is found in Valmiki Ramayana, and to our utter surprise, is 
having a transcendental expression in Kamba Ramayanam, and not 
in any other epic, either in the northern or in the southern langu- 
ages, not excluding 'Raghu Vamsha’ by Kalidasa who has given ex- 
pression, in his own unique way to the Pre-matnmonial Love of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala in his immortal Drama of ‘Abhigyana 
Shakuntalam’. Now the question naturally arises as to why Val- 
miki and other epic poets of Sanskrit and other languages exclud- 
ing Kambar of Tamil and Tulasi of Hindi, did not include the scene 
of Pre-matrimonial Love in their works. 


In the mythological stories, the position of Sita and Draupadi 
has a unique feature. The father of each had proclaimed a vow 
that his daughter would be given in marriage to that person only 
who would succeed I'n the specific deed of valour, and that if none 
would turn up successful m performing the deed proclaimed, his 
daughter would remain ‘Virgin’ throughout her life. Janaka, the 
father of Sita had announced that he who would break the bow 
of Shiva would alone get the hand of his daughter Sita. Thus, Sita 
was a “Veeryashulka” that is, a virgin to be given in marriage as 
‘shulka’ (payment) of a deed of Veerya (valour). Thus she had to 
be a virgin, pure in thought, word and deed till the time of the break- 
ing of the bow, after which alone she could think of the person 
who broke it. 

Now, Valmiki, Kalidas, etc., were fully conscious of this con- 
dition, and deliberately had the plot of Pre-matrimonial Love away 
from their epics which were meant for senous study for all times, 
and not books of the hour alone as were dramas. Jaidev in his 
drama ‘Prasanna Eaghava’ and Bhavabhuti m his ‘Mahavir Clianta' 
had included the element of Pre-matnmonial Love of Rama and 
Sita in their own way, as they were plays to infuse the ‘Rasa’ or 
Aesthetic Pleasure’ for the moment of its enactment bn the stages. 
There is a specific difference between the treatment of a drama and 
an epic Drama has a greater freedom in its scope of the plot, 
characterisation, dialogue, style, language and even the ideal, 
whereas the epic has to be restricted in all the regions of matter 
and manner, Epic writer has to think more deeply about the cul- 
tural aspects, and has to be limited in his extraneous expressions 
and digressions. Hence Valmiki and Kalidas had to avoid the 
iMime of the Pre-matnmonial Love of Rama and Sita. 


‘Kalavu’ and then ‘Karpu’ that is pre-matrimonial love and 
then marriage had been the order of the sangam days, and nas 
found expression in sangam literature. The Great Poet— saint 
Tiruvalluvar has divided his immortal work of Ethical Code nruK- 
kural’ into ‘Kalavu’ (Pre-matriraomal Love) and ‘Karpu (unasie 
Matrimonial life). Here the hero and the heroine fall m 1°™ “ 
first sight due to their destiny, and tiiis love develops to the cxreni 
ol committing suicide, should they not get married. 
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This picture in Kamba Ramayanam which was brought out 
in a period prior to the twelfth century in all probability, has 
been portrayed in a magnificient manner in a complete canto of 
'Mithala Katchippadalam’. The eyes of Rama, by chance, as 
luck would have it, fall on the Virgin Sita who happened 
to be standing on her place comdor Upstairs, and looking 
down at the adjacent street Sita also m the same way gets a 
vision of Rama who was going along the Royal Street of Mithila 
with his brother Laxmana following their teacher Vishwamitra. 
The seeds of love are sown in their hearts. Rama with Sita within, 
reaches the .Ashrama, and Sita gets Rama into herself,^ and both 
suffer the pangs of love and unbearable pam of separation. They 
feel for not having joined then and there itself. This is the crown- 
ing scene in the Balakanda of .Kamba Ramayanam Kambar has 
strictly followed the treatment of matrimony as depicted in Sangaro 
Literature, and specially in Tirukkiiral. He has in several places 
followed Tinivalluvar word by word proving thereby that he has 
adopted the Valmiki classic and set the same in the literary line of 
Dravidian Culture.— As a critic has put it, Kambar has infused Dra- 
vidian Spirit in the garb of the story of Rama. 

Tulasidas was a Bhakta (Devotee) first and then a Kavi (Poet). 
He IS, hence, said to have been a Bhakta Kavi, as against a Kavi- 
Bhakta who is a Kavi first and Bhakta next, like Kambar. Tulasi 
was ill his early days mad after his wife, so much so that he once 
crossed the Ganges in floods sitting over a crocodile, at midnight' 
When he reached the house of his wife on the other side at the 
banks of the deep and wide river, his wife ‘Ratna’ insulted him 
by saying 

fei fe ^ ^ m II 

5ife-vffr-w 3:f w, (fS w'l’ I 

Don’t you feel ashamed of having come after this body of bones 
and flesh of mine? Should you have the same affection towards 
the Lord Sri Rama, you would get rid of the fear of birth and 
death, and secured eternal salvation. Tulasi same to his true sen- 
ses immediately, renounced the mortal world and started on a pil- 
grimage which stretched on to a long period of 14 years, 10 months, 
and 17 days. Tulasi came so far as Rameswaram which is situated 
just at the east of Madura, the centre of Tamil Sanga. 

In the north, his chief abode was at Kashi. It is stated by the 
late learned Mahamahopadhaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer in his 
biography of the Tamil Saint Sri-la-Sri Kumaragurupara swamigal 
that Tulasi used to regularly attend the Hindi discourses on Kamba 
Ramayana delivered by him at Kashi The same view has been 
expressed by Sri Srmivasachaiya in his article on “The Nature of 
Tamil Kavya’’. Prof. R P. Sethu Filial also in his recent broad- 
cast on ‘Kambar’ expressed the same view that Tulasi was among 
the regular listeners of the talks of Saint Kumaraguru-Para Swami- 
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gal at Kashi. As a Bhakta-Kavi Tnlasi pve expression to his ideas 
and ideals in his own way, and as per his reading of various works 
on the Story of Eama, and what he had heard at Kashi and at 
several places at the time of his long tour right upto Rameswaram. 

Though Sita was a Veerya Shulkya. though Valmiki, Kalidasa 
or any other epic writer had not given expression to his aspect 
of the theme in their narration of the Rama Story, Tnlasi has given 
a very minute and picturesque account of the Pre-matrimonial Love 
of Eama and Sita by bringing them both together in the garden 
of Janaka. Rama with his younger brother Laxmana who was 
also nearly of his age, was going through the garden to pluck some 
flowers for the morning pooja, and at that very time Sita with her 
girl friends was going to pray at the Parvati Temple which was 
situated in the same garden, 

Now) the poet says— 

^ flR |a?l tl 

^ I 

JRRI ^ H ” 

Rama, hearing the tinkering and gingling sounds of the anklets and 
other ornaments of Sita, tells Laxmana, after deep thinking, "it 
appears as if Kamadeva, the God of Love, is blowing his trumpet, 
and winning the whole of the Universe”. The seeds of love are 
sown I'n the hearts of Rama even without seeing Sita. After saying 
so, Rama again looks back— 

“ m I 

^5; li 

dlf sHpqg I 

II ” 

Rama’s eyes became chakora birds and to them Sita’s face turned to 
be the Moon! Then he began to stare at her. He was full of love 
for Sita. 

Sita, however, who happens to look at Rama on the persuasion 
of her girl friend, gets the same feeling, and 

“ dd UdH sipft I ^15 ddl^ II ” 

‘She draws Rama into her heart through the door-way of her eyes, 
and shuts the doors of eye-hds!’ Both now are deeply immersed m 
the love of each other. Tulasi, like Kambar, explam^he cause ol 

ihis Pre-matrimonial Love as “ iitS JUdd d ^if I ” 
bng left love is known to none’ meaning thereby that Eama is the 
incarnation of Vishnu and Sita, the incarnation of Lakshmi, Ram- 
bar had stated (2u<Fsi/ii ^Gisfr f 
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Thus m see that Tulasi has given expression to the Pre-matrimo- 
nial love in an extraordinary way. Now, when we go deep into 
the matter, there are two vital points to be said. The first is that 
Tulasi in the course of his tour to Rameswarsm, as a great devotee 
of Rama, should have certainly enquired about and learnt the Rama- 
yana prevalent then in Tamil Nad. The Vaishnava cult was cen- 
turies ago prevalent among Tamilians, and the existence of the 
same in an abundant measure in the north since the 10th century 
and earlier, owes its roots to tile Dravidian Saints. Kabir Das 
has explicitly mentioned in one of his dohas as— 

‘The element of Bhakti began in Dravida Nad, and was brought 
to the north by Ramanand.’ This being so, the chief Ramaysna 
epic of Vaishnavas was the Kamba Ramayanam at the time of 
Tulasi. Therefore Tulasi must have certainly come across the 
same through the Sanskrit scholars of the South. Though this is 
a circumstantial proof, it has to be necessarily agreed to upon, as 
Tulasi at that period was a ‘Jignasu’ a learned Bhakta searching 
after truth, and was in the formative stage. 


The second point is the psychological respect of the person of 
Tnlasi. Tulasi left his wife away, and became a Bhakta by sub- 
limation, thereby leaving the feelings of his lady-love in the suh- 
ronsdous. As Dr. Freud and many other Psychologists have stated, 
the sub-conscious has its outlet in artistic expositions to a very large 
^nt. Tulasi gets his sub-conscious satisfied by giving expression 
to this aspect of the plot, which is not in line with the cult of his 
part of the country and sphere of literature, as Sita was a ‘Veerya 
bhukla . But, when Tulasi found this aspect of the plot in Kamba 
Ramayanam he ventured to express the same, in his Mahakavya, or 
Maha Purana' as is called by certain scholars. Thus, this plpuipu t , 
of Pre-matnmonial love, which the sangam literature including 
loikappiyam and Tirukknral, and other Tamil classics have anprov- 
ed of as a Proper form of step in Ufe. finds a predominent place in 
the best epic of Hindi, the Tulasi Ifemayana. 

Thus Kambar has considerably infiuenced Tulasi, and Kamba 
cSteManas? 



PROSE IN THE WAYANAGAR PERIOD 


hs 

M. Upekdea. SAEMa, M.A., (Oriental) 

Head of th Department of Languages, Hindn College, Gnntur 


Measured merely by its volume, Doetic fiction is by far the 
most impoifemt variety o{ Teluga Literature in the Yijayanagar 
period. This is mainly due to the predominance of Prabandha over 
any other foim. Of course Prabandha is a special feature of Teluga 
Literature. People no longer were satisfied with the translations 
of Puranas and Ithihasas. They wanted something new and origiEsI 
from the poets if not in theme at least in the treatment Hence 
this age could produce a Prabandha. The most important ehmc- 
teristic of this new type of lavya is the amplification of descrip- 
tion, the narration of the story is not at all significant. Though 
the rula's belonging to Sangama and Saluva dynasties encouraged 
Telugii poets, Krishna Deva Raya of the Tuluva dynasty showed 
greater regard to Telugu literature, he being the foremost poet- 
statesman of Andhra and Karnataka countries. In his couit flouris- 
hed a galaxy of poets Allasani Peddana headed these Ashta Dig- 
gaias and Krishna Deva Raya presided over tbs academy of poets, 
This Royal recognition gave great impetus for men of letters m 
Telugu The Court of Krishna Deveraya became a place of pil- 
grimage. Successors of Krishna Deva Raya continued this patro- 
nage of Telugu literature, 

During the reigns of Vijayanagar monarchs flourished Nachana 
Soraanatha, Pillalamain Pina Virabhadra, Peddana, Pingali Surana, 
Ramaraja Bhushana and Tenali Ramakrishna, 1 mention a few 
who are famous for their rare imagination, subdued emoaon and 
melodious style which can be seen even in their prose pieces. 


All authors of this period attempted prose also. The prose 
portions of their works deserve attention. Kanchana Somanatna 
is a lover of paradox (Antyaniyama) Virabhadra’s prose pieces are 
sweet. Peddana’s compositions in prose are known for their grace. 
Ramaiaja Bhushana employed slesha in his vacanas, Ramakrishna s 
prose allows much display of queer vocabulary. Out of all Surana s 
is a unique peifoiinance, though he used slesha it is with colloqui, 
ease and freedom. Only few can approach Krishna Dera Raj a in ^ 
recourse to Sanskrit words, harsh sounds and lengthy deseiir 
tions. 


In addition to the above, pure prose works also flourished in 
this period, 

Venlratesa Timiapamulu is the first among them, R contains 
166 prayers. This is also called ‘Venkate.wara 
authoi of these religious nanabons is Talapalca Peda ^irum 
ajya, son of the celebrated musician and I, IL 

have a style of tbeiT own. Venkatesa Yachatias hate an anster 
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grace about them Thirumalarya lived in the age of Krishna Deva 
Raya {1468—1553). Tirumalai Tirupathy Devasthanam published 
these devotional prose pieces. Each of these contains a moral and a 
Makuta. A feeling ot self-resignation pervades every one of these 
vachanas. All these can be adjusted to raga and tala and can be 
sung This is called Tala Gandhi vachana. Prabhakara Sastry 
edited these prose poems. 

A number of vachanas succeeded Venkatesa Vachanas. They 
are Bkavani Mnnohara vachanas, Kasikadheeswara Vachanas and 
S&bhapathi vachanas. Two of these have makutas as Bhavani 
Manohara and Kasikadeehswara. These are very long and express 
the greatness of Pararaa Siva. Though written in pure prose they 
lack in clearness. They are philosophical and metaphysical in 
nature. These were adaptations to a large extent. These^ are the 
outbursts of much industry and can be managed by Vedantins only. 
These form a perfect contrast to Venkatesa Vachanas being allegori- 
cal and containing a number of jingling words. 

Sabhaiiati vachanas give details about the kings and their 
campaigns, the procedures of the courts etc It is considered as a 
valuable source tor the re-coiistruction of social literary and religious 
conditions of the 16th century. These descriptions are in the col- 
loquial language and worth preserving. 


Eayavachakamu is another historical work written in pleasant 
Teltigu prose by one Sthanapati Viswanstha. It is an outstanding 
example of prose literature. It also belongs to the^ 16th century, 
This marks the dawn of a new epoch in prose writing. There is 
an elastic glow which pervades this great work. Several subjects 
of great importance to history and literature find a place in it. 
How the glorious emperor-poet encoui-aged the scholars can be 
gleaned through the pages of this wonderful work. 


Viveka Sindhu is a commentary on Brahma Suti'a by Sankara 
translated by Kasi Chenna Basaveswaradu of the 16th century. This 
IS said to be a re-translation of a Marathi work. Vachana Yiohitra 
Bamyanam also belongs to the age of Raya, (1670). The author is 
Gopiiiatha Kavi. 


The most commendable of all the prose writings of this age is 
Bhagavata Saram of Pushpagiri Timmana. It is written in simple 
prose. This narration of the story of Lord Sri Krishna is sweet 
and charming Next to Bhagavata Saram comes the popular 
Bliarata Savitri, It is famous for its theme as well as language. 
It deals with Ki'ishna’s arrival at Vidiira's home. This ideal prose 
was ivritten by Eliara Naraaimha Kavi who lived from 1511 to 1558. 

every Telugu home. Paramananda 
Bhoda Frakarnam, another prose work, belongs to 1560, The author 
IS Dasa Goswami Siddliarama Kavi. It is a treatise on Yoga and 
Vedanta. About 1670 there flourished one Brahmandavachanam. 
After trat a number of phijosophical treatises followed, viz., Satwika 
Crahraa Vidya Yi asa Nirasanam, Ajnana Dhwanta Chanda Bhas- 
katam and Mumukshu Jana Chandra Hasamu which were written 
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in colloquial prose. The last of these writings seems to be the 
atmabhoda Prakarana Vyakhya. 

We can get the mental value consisting in these prose works 
when we compare them with poetical pieces. We cannot possess 
at least a part of the mental standard by studying poetical descrip- 
tions and by understanding the ideas m them. Hence the utility 
of prose compositions. 

There are a number of inscriptions which are full of colloquial 
prose. They register a number of gifts made by Krishna J)eva 
Raya. They show how the dialectical forms which flourished then 
and there were sound. They are destined to live long. We cannot 
dispense with them As Jesperson maintained m his “Language, 
its Nature, Origin and Development," that “popular dialects m 
spite of many archaic details are on the whole further developed 
than the various standard languages with their stronger tradition 
and literary reminiscences". We also learn from the inscriptions 
and other writings of Krishna Deva Raya that we can never be 
unmindful of 'the richness and beauty which the Telugu language 
and literature have acquired on account of its mixing up with sister 
languages such as Canarese and Tamil. 


We achieve great vigour and variety to mother-tongue when we 
recognise the coJJi^uial Jangnage by adopting that style of expres- 
sion which approximates to elegant speech. All the civilised nations 
treat this kind of language as the standard language. The standard 
English is defined as the language of the kings, the language of 
Parliament and the language of Universities. So we have to be in 
advance. We have to shape our language to suit our modern 
thought, so that it may be capable of expressing the details and 
distinctions with precision. 


It is admitted on all hands that vast bulk of words in any langu- 
age are common to the literary language and colloquial speech. Max 
Muller in his Science of Language said “it has been one of the fatal 
mistakes m the Science of Language to imagine that dialects are 
everywhere corruptions of the literary language. Everywhere there 
has been a literary language, dialects are by no means mere modi- 
fications of it." To have a comprehensive loiowledge of dilierent 
branches of language, study of linguistics should be encouraged m 
Universities. It is gratifying tp note that some of our Universities 
(Andhra, for example) are introducing hnguistics as a special sub- 
ject at the Degree level in their re-organised courses. We are ex- 
pecting the evoution of a well-thought-out method of teaching this 
subject. 


India offers very rich and divasified linguistic materials, We 
have to make substantial contributions in the field of linguistics, we 
correctly guage the way in which matters are moulded ana say tnat 
this science of language forms the firm basis of the study of vanous 
kinguages, In order to bring linguistic science to prominence pumi- 

*y and specialisation are nwded. Adequate provision for tte 

eib essential. ‘ I believe a large number of Indian Universities 
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will realise this and enable young men to devote themselves to the 
study of Linguistics. Then only these students of linguistics can 
fully and rightly appreciate grammar and literature. This is about 
Indian Linguistics in general. Permit me to quote here Sir William 
Hunter’s observation “the perfect understanding of the structure of 
the Dravidian Languages will revolutionise our knowledge in regard 
to Linguistics in general.” This along with the opinion of the pre- 
sent.^ Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai University that the study of 
Tamil, Telngu, Kannada and Malayalam alone is bound to yield the 
desirable results, I want to repeat these statements here as well as 
in the Academic council and Senate of Andhra University. 



TELUGU language OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OP 
THE I2th c.AD. 

by 

K. Mahadbva Sastbi, jt.a. 


In the following pages is presented for the first time a 
study of the inscriptional Telugu of the 12th o. A, D. The 
mam oonolueions have been summarised here respecting 
such features only as have a definite significance for Telugu 
phonology and the development of the grammatical forms 
in the language. The study is based on 340 selected inscrip- 
tions from volumes IV, V and VI of the South Indian 
Inscriptions (published by the Archaeological Survey of India) 
and the corpus of Inscriptions from the Telingana districts 
published by the Archaeological Department of the 
Hyderabad Government. The inscriptions from these publi- 
cations only have been taken np for study as authoritative 
and dependable for linguistic purposes. The selected 
inscriptions are fairly representative of the inscriptional 
language of the 12th o. A, D. 


I. ! occurs thrice in the inscriptions ; it has no 
etymological justification in one word, and is doubtful in 
the other two. ^tssSoXen'tw (SII VJOSS) ; Xnssr&s Tf'sSv’us 

EuycsC'Bi aScSir'S (Y-1023); ;5tsi5jwc)SiS)Tr>w [VJ281^ 

So it can be definitely said that 1 had disappeared from the 
language by the 12th c. Even in the 11th c. 1 had only a 
lingering existence. 


2. In old Telugu the Sanskrit r vowel as a rule became 
‘ri’ and this practice continued in the 11th and 12th c. 
Nannaya combined r and ri in yati; Tikkana too seems to 
have combined r and ri likewise. However the ru treatment 
seems to have begun from the 12th c. We see it in the word 
pitru which occurred twice in the inscriptions; 

(IVJ24S) 1 

The earliest example of r>rnm literature in the Taiis- 

thm is to be found in Panditaradhya Charitra, various y 
ascribed to the 12th or the 13th-Mth century. 


3. Forms like ilsina with 


j..yi.iuu ■ -cn a palatal sibilant for the 

dental ^S*7for^“fem(i, by gasaMavdiesa) due to 

similation sporadically appear in f 

rms abound in the later language (Cf. Rayavachsk*® 
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16tb 0 .— written in the spoken dialect). These are ousted 
in New Telugu (NT) due to the influence of the literary 
dialect. 


4, Synccpation was a very common feature of the 
language as may be seen from the numerous examples in 
the inscriptions. For example hdk% is much more frequent 
than hoiuhu. Nannaya eschewed such syncopated 
forms in his Bhsrata, probably because he did not 
consider them elegant. But they were adopted by the 
^aiva poets beginning with Nanniohoda, particularly 
Palkuriki Somanatha. The adoption of such forms by the 
Saira poets not accepted by Nannaya and those of his 
school although presumably they were current among the 
people, seems to be one of the reasons why later gramma- 
rians considered these poets as alahTimihas. 

^IV.678, 688^; iir*oS WSi,. ^VL639y, 

(IV_7a8y s58i3^SJS» Tvo UBi 4iw^tPeio ^IV.lCSOy, oSji5 
(IV.102(ljeto,; sifelSifj) reMST''B ^VI.1080) 

5. The loss of a medial syllable with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceeding vowel is one of the most 
characteristic features of NT. This tendency has changed 
the face of NT. in a substantial manner in much the same 
way as the simplification of a double consonant with 
compensatory lengthening did in the development of the 
NIA. vernaculars from the Apahhrams'a. But that the 
beginning of this tendency is to be located m the 12th c. 
is attested by about half a dozen examples in the selected 
inscriptions : 

Nouns ; (71.131) ; H&i SeStS) Sr.j'w (IV.995); 

(V.1034); ii,oTP'i& (V.lU4y, “ 

Conjunotire Particla . ssKr., (71.617) 

, Verb ; SoMrowo iTj-ai ■ 7 )Sr &53 

SbS-O^ ^:5sb)^o sS^jSiiSo (17.1316). ° 


6. Absence of sandlii is common in the prose inscrip- 
tions, but sandhi is consistently observed in the verse inscrip- 
tions In this particular, 12th c. practice agrees with that 
of spoken Telugu throughout the historical penod There 
has never been a strict application of sandhi rules right 
from Old Telugu to New Telugu as may be understood from 
the inscriptions, and prose writmgs which are outside the 
intiuGiico of fcliG ciassical literairy tradition, 
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(VLiay, ss:^(Si:i « ifr-sSjE-^ ^v.:a77); 

M|)o hA&, TirakiSo B8 rfbs^fiOjeaj ^T.isiey sSg:& ^■so&’^cm 

4t 6s5:to:5So !^ci*oXe)Jr>o&i ^IV_674, 68iy fe^am :b't^ta ijs, -81 6<is» 

(V_1333). 

7. The on-glide v, which is very prominent in NT. 

and which, it may he noted, is considered as a vulgarity in 
pronunciation by the grammarians, has already appeared in 
a few cases in the 12th c, (V.i33iy 

8. The softening of the initial surd of a word occurring 
after another in the nominative case, gasadadavoM^a, as 
it is called, is very commonly observed as in Old Telugu. 

(I¥_662y 'SBo-W ^[V.GSSy, -Som S*or],- l^oSw 
(4.1050y, StV*& 0 K iSrStB S&J& ^4.1063y 

In New Telugu which has a zeal for clarity, this 
tendency has been almost arrested. 

9. Fain Samasas which are vehemently tabooed by 
the grammarians are freely used in the inscriptions. 

oSg^S, etc. 

10. The following noun stems are noteworthy. 

(i) nitya ‘everyday’, Late Middle Telugu. nityam 
with the regular neuter termination-mu. In one inscription 
it is found as nkca,. We have now this word as a 
nityabaliuvaehandnta: niccalu ‘ always ’. 

(li) Some Sanskrit neuter stems continue to 
appear with the vu termination as in OT and in the 11th c. 
e.g. (VL738); ^ott’Ess^ (VI-136); {VI-135). 

In LMT. there are brought over to the regular neuter 
series with - mu. 

(iii) Sanskrit dwa retains the final vowel without 
changing it to u before the nom. sg. mdu: In Nannaya 

we get both a and n forms. 

^£oth {V-lOK) 

sfSa TPtr’dii'n iSiSn {IV, 753) 

This shows that vowel assimilation was not complete 
in the Early Middle period. 
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(it) The ■word fivitamu and its corrupt form 
jitamu both appear with the same meaning, ,viz, salary. 
Nannaya and Nannichoda both used Jlvitamv, in this sense. 

Sj. 'to?). ^TI_646y, S'sSjj^'iO'oiSe^O 

iSeSo'B^ ^jb tSagb'Si ^VLSioy 

Later on this meaning was appropriated hjfilamu, and 
the the full form Jimtamu came to be reinstated in its 
original meaning ‘ life ’. 

(v) The ■word uyi appeal s in a few places written 
as neyu- This does not seem to be an arthographieal error ; 
of. for instance oeyw in OldTelugu beside ‘thousand’. 
The hesitation between vowels i and n must be taken as a 
Sign of the characteristic of the early period. 

(vi) The word for gueen inOT. is MaTia^vulu 
(Sanskrit dm + plural ‘ lu ’ honorific). Earliest occurrence 
of this word is in the Ramesvaram inscription of 
Punyakumara (E. I. 27-234, first half of the 7th o. A.D.)' 
This word continued to be used right through in EMT. In 
the 12th 0 . inscriptions dm is also used, but the old word 
dmh is more common than d^v^. 

(^071, 1113, 1186, 1209, 1365,5.1347, 6J35, 228, 607, 609). 

(IVJ195, 1136). 

(t sScj'Ssijh 5" ooi6tr*0« 

Soojjt'sSi'^?)™ ^IV_12I0); tu'Ku'oO ^VL135); 

11. The assimilation of the plural luwith final dof 
nouns had not yet taken place in the 12th c. language 
represented by the inscriptions. Thus we get gudlu (IV-749,) 
dkhokadU (IV-667) etc. In this context it is significant to 
note that Nannaya preferred llu, to dlu, so that the 
llu plural can be said to be a dialectal form adopted by 
Nannaya and later generalised in the literary dialect. 

The dlu plural seems to have been so common in those 
times that even in those words where we should normally 
expect llu we find dlu, e.g. keMn (Tel. Ins. 32) for Zaira; 
Icdhctdlu (IV-675). Cf. Icdllu in Kundi K&iiula icdno, pduwstt 
in Erragudipadu inscription c. 600 A.D. (E.I. 27-225). 

Wo may note hero that the plural in dlu continued 
right up to the modern period resisting the tendency 
towards assimilation. Observe the Southern (Nellore) 



dialect promijunoiation Vmtiih, -paMu etc, as against 
Godavary dialect pllv. etc. You can fix a man to 
a patticulat aiea on the STideiioe oi tkis point. 

12. Masc.-a stems from Sanskrit form tkeir oWigne 
kases m-ni, e.g, Rmmi, Samra., foaui-etc. Here ni is 
not really an dgma as the grammarian calls it; j alone is 
an agama-it is the adjectival i added to the old nominative 
base with-an, the masenline suffix. Sanskrit Mama; 
Nommative, Ancient Telugu Sawam obi. 

AdMu, thus dimni ; of. OTaii+t>mm>mm. In Old and 
Middle Telugu this Nom. Sg. termination in -an through a 
process of phonetic dovelopment became a-nru-u-nru, a-ndu. 
n-ndu. This process vas complete by the’end of the Old 
Telugu period i.e . to say , by 10th oeutury . After the lom. 
Sg, du oaine into existence, people began to make a nevr 
regular oblique base from this by adding the adjectival 
i to it, giving rise to forms like Rmudi, I’wU etc. In NT, 
these have supeioedod the old oblige bases in-ni like 
Sdinmi, vdni. In a 12th c. inscription we get the earliest, 
and for that reason the most precious, oblique base with 
th in the Telugu language. 

13. The pronoun of the I person plural exclusive rmu 
(foimemit) seems to have survived dialeotally in Telugu 
until about the New Telugu stage. In NT. we do not have 
it. The earliest oceutreuee of this form so far known is in 
an inscription of the i2th c. (IV-1186). Dt. C, N. Rao gives 
reference to its use twice in Bharata (Aranya Parra 
V-199,200). In the 16th o. it occurs m two Vijayanagaia 
inscriptions dated 1509 and 1556 A.D. (IV-802, 280), 

11. The numeral nounotot is used only once in the 
inscnptional language of the 12ih o. A D. 

kts ^IV_6S5^ and this is the earliest reference 

in Telugu inscriptions Nannaya used okamdu. The earliest 
reference in liferatuie is to be found in Nannichods’s 
Kumaraeambhavamu . 

07»"a!5!&r’C!Si tv'S’ifcst . mbs ^pSS S’BajiicS' 

o 

Sr&K Kt- » s"g'j,.SK _ &-SO r?o (iv-69) 

Otherwise okandu is the numeral noun current in ElIT. 
a pleonastic formation from oka-fonflu, cka<oIrka<or+ 
ka; ondu<ondTU<T/or. The emergence of oMi as a numeral 
noun in the 12th c. indicates that tlio confusion of mdu in 



ohMu as a masculine singnlar termination was already 
quite marked. 

15, The numeral five is era in the 12th c,; the later 
form aid'll did not still come into existence in the 12th c. 


10. Ordinals are formed by adding avujagu to the 
cardinal numerals. aYU'-with the adjectival a [had not yet 
appeared in the 12th o. 

17, Telugu, besides the finite tenses it had inherited 
from South Dravidian, developed a new series of finite 
verhs-past, present, future, by the corruption of the 
participial adjectives and their development belongs 
properly to the LM. period. We can observe however in 
the 12th 0 . the rudimentary beginnings of this corruption 
in its formal aspect. 

this mtfxi'i 

■SojiK Sosj ^?o»ca^ii’£6 (IVJ133). 

The sense, however, is definitely that of vadhiyimcinO' 
vdru. 

The intermediary stage of Kaladti and Kaldru in the 
development of KalavSdu and Kalavaru to Kakih and 
Ealaru is attested by the following inscriptions m the 
12th c. 


eiJo(5’rj,-E-abi ;5!Jat)Xtno&Ti'o tfo-gw (V-1129), 

^V-1094). 

The above partioulars go to prove that the language 
of the 12th 0 . agrees in many respects with the language 
of the previous century and justify us in clubbing these 
two centuries as marking one stage in the development of 
the Telugu language. We shall call it the Earlv Middle 
Telugu. ■' 


I shall recapitulate these points; (1) The dissolution 
of l;the popularity of Sanskrit neuter stems with the -vu 
termination ; the retention of the final a in some words 
without being subject to vowel harmony, as d^vandu etc.; 
the hesitation between final i and u in some words; the 
popularity of the word (Mahajdavulu with the plurallu- 

(in place of 

the later okati and aidu) ; avu suffix for the formation of 
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the ordinal - all these features of the language are oommon 
to the 11th and the 12th centuries. 

I2th 0 . insoriptional Telngu also gives us an inkling 
into the very beginnings of some of the more vital changes 
in the language that were to take ^laee in the sueeeediag 
centuries. These are the change of the Sanskrit r vowel 
to ru ; the loss of a medial syllable with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceeding vowel; the on-glide v ; a new 
regularly formed oblique base from the nominatives with 
mdu; the new numeral noun okati replacing okaMu; the 
phonetic corruption of the participial nouns. All these 
changes have been emphasised in Hew Telugu. 



LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE FOR THE LIBYAN ORIGIN 
OP THE DEAVIDIANS 

DE, J. T. CORNEUliS, M.A., ED., E?.H., ?h.D., (LoEcIow) 

Dravidians are a people without a cultural histoiy. 
There have been race movements bringing people of various 
origins into India. The movement which brought Dravi- 
diaiis into India is lost in obscurity, although there are 
theories of their origin which are not convincing. 

On Linguistic gi-ounds, an attempt is made to establish 
on a firm basis the origin of Dravidians and their migration 
from Libya in North Africa, as studies in Anthropology 
and Archaeology also point in this direction, 

■ The Isle of Per in the Great Canery Islnads is found 
to be the “Sacred Isle of the Ancients” from which origi- 
nated, the worship of the Dravidian deities Tndera, Muru- 
gan and Kali’ which are identified with the local gods on 
linguistic grounds. Scientific reasons are given why the 
generally-held theory of the Indigenous origin of the Dra- 
ridians should be rejected. This Theory is termed the 
Iron Curtain’ which is obstnictive of fruitful research in 
dravidology and is held responsible of our ignorance of our 
glorious past in the Histoiy of Human Civilization. 



I’JIILOSOPIIY ANP KELIGION SECTION 
A NOTK ON VIHASAIVISM-ITS HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 
bs 

K, A. Nilakan'I'A iSastri, 

Pmjcmr oj bukhgti, iUiwe Vniimiln 

J, Till' vci'ini of Bijjiila, tlii' firsf. nml srontcsl of Hie Kala- 
diiu'is ivlui I'liloii ill Kalynni m Hie seeo'iitl hull' ol' llio ]2lli I'enliiry, 
WHS I'cniurkalilfi 1\U' a notiiblo revival of Saivism in Karniilnlai. 
TJie lien' inoi'emeiii. eaiiio to 1» Kiioivii as Virasaivisin or Linga- 
yalisin, Our kiimvleiii’e of this raovomenl comes nmiiily from lito- 
ary sources of a Tnvaiuc diaraclcr, miicli mixed willi legendary 
and rairaciilotis occmTrtices. Tlie I’tiraiiiis are bol.h Saiva and 
Jaiiia ill iirigiii, Hie Jama vorsioiis l)om!T, gciievally later and 
porliaps idalively less Iriislwovtliy. The two main Saiva Pnranas 
on (he subjecl. are in Jvaiinada, Smra runmt mid Ckiiiw Aasaw 
Pitmiw. Uotli have been summarisod m English in Vol. Vlll of 
(lie Journal of the Rmiibay llraiich of the Hoyiil Asiatic Sneicty. 

In his Diinasiu)i oj Ihc Animrese DMrivI, Fleet gave a classic 
descviplirai of this movotiiciil, wliieh is si ill sminil in many purls, 
lie nraio, '"riie I'resli liniieliis l« llir Sana liiilli nith elabwnlod 
ami improved rites and practices ciiiiniiiateil m the establishment 
of ii now seel of Siia KliaUas, or worshippers of Sivn, called toclii" 
nically Virasaivas, i.e„ "hnuo, (ierw or strict Sunns", or, "Saiva 
cJiiimpions", and popularly Ihigmilx or ibifWieiiH/s, he, "Those 
who Imvo the liuga or the phallic eiiililem". The Lingayats— using 
the appellation by which all averago niemhers of (be sect would 
doscr.be themselves— are onlwardly distimunshod from the ordin- 
ary Saivas by the pravUee of carrying' alHuii them a iniiiiatnre 
Unga, usually in a silver box suspeudod from ihc neck and liauaiiig 
iiboui, ilie waisi And the chiof cliaraclcristirs of llicir fallh and 
practices arc, adoration of the Uiigo and of Shn'a bull, Nandi, hosti- 
lity to Brahmans, d’sbolief in the transraiorutinu of the sonl. con- 
tempt (or child iiiarriaju', and approval .and habitual practice of 
the marriiijre of widows’". 

11 will bo nolicoil that Fleet culls the Virasaivas, "a new sod 
of Siva Bbaktiis"; and amonc their practices he counts hostility 
to Bnilima'fliis and disbelief in the Irausmicralioii of flip soul. B.acli 
one of these three poinli. calls (or some scrutiny. 

11. Contrary to Fleet’s statcincnl (iiat, the Virasaivas were a 
'new sed that came up m the 12th century, some attempts ace made 
hy modern scholars to establish a higher antiipiity for that faith, 

S. 0. Naiidinmlh in .1 IJmlbook of Tiraraiiisin {Dliarm 
draws attention to some elemenis in Virasaiva dotlrinc, 


n Bo, X, iij page, , 177 , 
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which according to him are of relatively ancient origin. In Chap- 
ter X on "The Universe and the Soul", he draws attention, for 
instance, to the fact that in Virasaivism, Kalas are entirely diffe- 
rent from the five Saktis and, “besides, the method in which they 
evolve these is peculiar to Virasaivism and seems to be absent in 
the Saiva Siddhanta", He adds, “in Virasaivism, mda, bindu and 
kala are important facts in the evolution of the Universe, while 
ill the Saiva Siddhanta there is only bindu, the source of all matter, 
etc, These three factors appear to be very ancient in the Saiva 
Philosophy. The very loose connection of mdn and Ma in the 
Saiva Siddhanta suggests that it is borrowed from a system or 
systems of old Saivism” (Pages 139-40). He invites attention 
to the idea of eight forms of Siva which is very prominent in Vira- 
saivism and refers to Manikkavachagar and Kalidasa as among 
earlier writers who refer to it, (page 140). Again, the doctrine 
that Non-Being or Void existed in the beginning, and that from it. 
Being and taken from it the Universe developed, is said to have been 
expounded by Channa Basava and is traced by our author to Rgveda 
X. 129. 


From these casual similarities. Dr. Nandimath draws the 
conclusion, “from the close and striking similarity between these 
views, it seems reasonable to conclude that Virasaivism has pre- 
served the ancient belief in the existence of Non-Being in the begin- 
ning”, (Pago 144). In the rest of the chapter under reference, he 
traces other parallels with earlier systems in the doctrine oD the 
evolution of gunas or tattvas. 


Virasaivism vas not a creed which stood by itself, uninflu- 
enced by surrounding conditions It is therefore natural that many 
traits, old and new, got mixed up in it, and possibly, Dr. Nandimath 
has not exhausted all such parallels that could be discovered But 
if, by laying emphasis on them, his intention is to suggest a greater 
antiquity for Virasaivism as a sect, or system of thought, than 
the age of Basava, it must perhaps be said that mudi more evi- 
dence would be needed to establish such a view. Meet was sub- 
stantially right when he called it a new sect. But Dr. Nandimath 
seems to differ when he says, “at what period Virasaivism estab- 
jmed ite ground firmly cannot now be conclusively ascertained, but 
it certainly reached this conclusion before the advent of the 12tli 
century, i.e., before Basava and other Sivasaranas undertook the 
work of reconstruction”, (page 54). 


HI. The question of Lingayats’ hostility to Brahmans is a 
matter of opinion, and it is not likely that the Lingayats would 
accept this estimate of their relations to Brahmans. In his work 

aSd^Sw’ 'f'®* just as Jainism 

M against brahmanical ritualism 

folT within the 

the jrS.' discarding of the sacred thread, and of 
sfmuS-™. m marriage ceremonial, and other 

Virasaivism constitute a 
leS I f the attack on caste 

Into (siSr ® 
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All this is perhaps true. But the fact remains that the career 
of Basava was a definite and conscious break from Brahmanism 
and even according to the Puranas, the Brahmans wwc as much 
the opponents of Basava as the Jainas, And Abbe Dubois, who 
knew South India very well at the end of the 18th century and the 
beginning of the 19lh, records this about Lingaynts: “The direct 
opposition of their religions tends and rules of life to those of all 
otiier Hindus, and especially to those of Brahmans, renders the 
Lingayals peculiarly ohnosions in the eyes of I he latter, wlio can- 
not endure the sight of the Jangamns and oilier headmen of iiie 
scct”.° 

Disbelief in the transiiiigralton of the soul is regarded as a 
cliaractoristic of Virasaivism not only by Fleet but by tlio Abbe, 
The latter writes, "The point in the creed of the Sivites which 
appears to me to he most remarkable is their entire reicction of 
that fundamental principle of the Hindu religion, marnjamm or 
metempsychosis. In consequence of their peculiar views, on this 
point, they have no iilis (tilliis) or anniversary festivals to com- 
memdrate the dead and to afford them the benefit of the prayer's, 

sacrifices, and intercessions of the living A Lingaynt is no 

sooner buried tlmii he is forgotten".’ 

But one may doubt if the Abbe has not made a mistake hero. 
As ho himself says, mriijmna is a fundamental principle of 
Hindu religion, and llie Lingayals have never claimed to be any- 
thing hut Hindus, The Abbe’s own cxidaniilion that follows his 
statement in the paragraph cited above shows not that the prin- 
ciple of mfitjanna was denied by the Ling.ayats, bill they claimed 
that it ceased to act in the case of Lingayals; onco a man gets the 
diksa and joins the fold of Lingnyats, ho cc.aso.s to be born again 
after death. And Hus is supported by the exposition of Dr, Nim- 
diniath, who says, llml after initiation, a Virnsaivn “is supposed 
to adhere scrupulously to his promise given to Ins (imii at the time 
of inilialion to lead a virluous and pious life; therefore lie is e.v 
pocted not to suffer a rebirth, bnt to ohlaiu mtiUt in Hint very life". 
(Pago 72). Here are some Sanskrit tests to which mj' ntteiilitm 
has been drawn by a Lingnyat Pandit which support the same 
views: 


(a) Ekena janma'iia miiHih viranam lu Mahesv.ari {Seiw 

■Igam), 

(b) Yah pujayati lingimga dhyannsakia dliiyam dvijiu'i 

rmiarblmirn na tasyasti saiyam salyam mayodilam 
(Skaiida Piimw ch. 83). 

(o) Y'ada Siv.aya svatman.am dattavan desikatnmim Tml.a 
Saivo bhaveddevi iiatatosfi punarblmrnh (Siddlmm 
sikhmam, Yognjagania). 


5 /filidn Almiiirti. Unslrinit oiipf rnnmimft In Alibr J A Dul»i' IS 
K. nc^ucliamp. Oxford, Vol. I, p iiS 
5 op, cic 1. 117. 
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Mukti, salvation, which results from escaping the cycle of 
metempsychosis is the aim of all Hindu sects, and it was a dogma 
of Lingayatism that once a man turned Lingayat, he attains mukti 
and there is no more rebirth for him, 

IV. Next we may turn to some questions of interest in the 
history of Basava’s time They relate to the peligion of Bijjala 
and to the actual role of Basava in the establishment of Vira- 
saivism. 


What was Bmala’s attitude to the new movement? What 
was his own religion? Both the Virasaiva and the Jama literary 
sources say that Bi] 3 ala was a Jain'. But the Telugu Basampur(h 
mm calls him a worshipper of Panduranga.® There is no clear 
proof, however, that Bijjala was a Jam. The Machuri family 
was of Saiva origin and their insignia which were strongly Saiva 
are not known to have been changed in any manner in his reign. 
His inscriptions and those of his successors generally begin with 
an invocation of Siva, Harihara and so on; and many Siva and 
Visnu temples all over the country are known to have been repaired 
or richly endowed during his reign, by himself, his feudatories and 
officials. The_ truth seems to be that Bijjala was a Saiva of the 
orthodox traditional type who has been represented as a Jaina by 
Virasaiva sources because of the fact that the Jamas were their 
chief antagonists. ^ The stnctly impartial attitude attributed, as 
we shall see, to Bijjala in the final stages of the controversy bet- 
ween Ekantada Kamayya and the Jainas also seems to support 
this View. As for the Jainas, they usually described all important 
persons from Chandragupta Maurya downwards and even such 
rutamc figures as Rama as Jamas, and not much value can attach 
to such testimony. Our conclusion must be, therefore, that until 
much stronger evidence is forthcoming than is now available, 
mjjala must be regarded as an orthodox Saiva Hindu perhaps of 
the anninye class, who like many of his contemporaries, was shocked 
ay the social radicalism of the new movement started by Basava. 


V, The Virasaiva and Jaina Puranas on Basava and Channa 
Basava are very contradictory and this led Fleet to reject everv- 
the names of _Basava and Channa Basava,* 
wLi l i “fSaivism was Ekantada Ramayya 

Whose no less miraculous story is narrated in the Ablur inscrip- 
tions of a somewhat later dat^ to which we shall refer presently in 
some detail. Fleet carried Ms distrust of thrluranas Tfar as S 
Basava were hot Madiraja and Mada- 
lambika as state in the Puranas, but Chandiraja of the Kamua 
poim and Chandramhika, and that Madiraja of the Haritagtora 
had really nothing to do with Basava,' But Sviouslv S a 
misinterpretation of the Managoli inscription of A.D. 1161 which 
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gives the names of both Madiraja and Basava. That inscription 
calls Mairaja, Mamkyavdllipnra Prabhn and counts him among the 
500 mahaiams of the place, it also ascribes to Basava the construc- 
tion of a temple of KalidevesvMain the township.' That this Basava 
was not the great reformer as Fleet thought has now become clear 
from the genealogy contained in the Arjunawada inscription of 
Yadava-Kannara , (A D. 1260) which clearly mentions Basava or 
Sangana Basava, as the younger son of Madiraja, described as 
Hardamd-i-Madhya grama-Bagavadi-Fnra varadksvara'. And this 
is m conformity with the Basavapiirana which says that Madiraja 
and his wife Madalambika were pious Saiva Brahmins of the 
village of Bagavadi It is probable that Madira 3 a, the Manikya- 
vallipura Prabhu of the Managoli record is the same as the Baga- 
vadi-puravaradhisvara of the Yadava record, and it is certain that 
the Basavas of the two records are two different persons. Fleet, 
therefore, was dearly mistaken m identifying the Basava of the 
Mangoli record with the celebrated reformer. The name of the 
reformer Basava’s father is thus epigraphically confirmed, but not 
yet that of his mother, Madalambika of the Puranas. 

Fleet held that the real person to whom the movement was 
due and the way in which he Parted it are revealed by inscriptions 
at Ablur,“ and it has accordingly been often stated that Eksntada 
Ramayya was the real originator of the Lingayat movement and 
ihst Basava gave ii politicsl aid at s reiativeif later stage, Once 
the undue distrust of the Puranas is shed and their story is accept- 
ed as true in the main, it becomes clear that Ramayya was no more 
than an energetic and earnest follower of Basava’s new creed, 
which he was prepared to defend with his life, as often as neces- 
sary. This is also what the Basava Purana in its Telugu version 
seems to imply by saying that Ramayya heard of Basava’s fame 
and went to Kalyani to meet him.*’ 

The Ablur inscription E on Ramayya is dated about 1200 
A.D. .and is full of supernatural occurrences. There is no reason 
to prefer its account as more trustworthy than that of the Pura- 
nas on Basava and Channa Basava. Briefly, the story of Ramayya 
IS this, He was born of a Saiva Brahmin family at Alande in the 
Kuntala country, and by the intensity and exclusiveness of his 
worship of Siva acquired the name Ekantada (single-minded) 
Ramayya. At Ablur, he was involved m a controversy with the 
Jainas led by the village headman Sanka-Gaunda; he cut off his 
own head and laid it at the feet of his image of Siva which had 
been brought out of the temple for the purpose of the Ordeal After 
seven days, it was restored to him by Ids gods safe and sound with- 
out a scar. But the Jainas refused to fulfill' their part of the 
agreement, viz , to destroy their Jina and install Siva in his place, 
if Ramayya won the wager. Ramayya laid waste the Jaina shrine 

S Ibid 10 

9 ET 21, 12 (ii.S and i6) 

10 Jbbbas, vin 67 
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15 Thesis, page 45. 



against much opposition and erected a temple ‘as large as a moun- 
tain’ dedicated to Virasomanatha. The Jainas complained to 
\ Bijjala in whose presence Ramayya repeated his challenge and 
ofEered to cut off his own head again if the Jainas would wager 
their 800 temples including the Anesejjeya Basadi in Lakshmesvra. 
Kjjala considered this a fair offer, but Jainas were not willing. 
So Bujala, laughing at them, dismissed them with the advice that 
thenceforth they should live peacefully with their neighbours and 
gave Ekantada Ramayya in public Assembly a Jayapatra or Certi- 
ficate of success.” He also granted a village to the new temple of 
Virasomanatha, and other gifts followed from the Calukya Vira- 
somesvara IV and Mahamandalcsvara Kamadeva of Hangal.“ 

VI. To sum up our conclusions regarding the Llngayat move- 
ment: this was originated by Basava himself and its attack on 
caste involved 'a revolution which shocked society. Ekantada 
Ramayya was one of the earliest and most ardent followers of 
Basava and got into violent controversies with the Jainas. This 
together with the fact that Basava apparently used his political 
position as Chief Minister in the State to give a push to his new 
’deology made it obligatory for king Bijjala to hold the scales even 
between the contending parties. According to the Puranas this 
cost him his life, owing to a murderous conspiracy. The stories 
regarding his persecution of the followers of the new faith must 
be received with caution. It is probable that Jainism in Kar- 
nataka suffered most by the impact of the new Saiva revival, 



UPi\MANA-AS DISCUSSED IN EARLY NYAYA- 
VAISESIKA TEXTS 


by 

Peof. a, S. V. Pani, M.A,, 
Birh Arts CoUege, Pibni. 


Of all the Pramanas recognised by the Nyaya system, this 
stands on the least secure ground. Whatever may be said about 
Sabda, arthapatti, etc,, Upamana is not quite different from 
Anumana. In the Purva Mimamsa, however, Sadrsya is recognised 
as a separate category and then there is sufficient justification m 
recognising Upamana as a distinct source o£ valid knowledge, Very 
likely, the recognition of this m the Nyaya system is a positive proof 
of the influence which Purva Mimamsa has exercised on it, But the 
Nyaya, m a characteristic manner, has modified it in a way to suit 
their own taste and changed it, it may be beyond all recognition. 
The fuily developed Upamana is used to mean a Sakli grahaka 
pramana, which produces a knowledge through an idea of simL 
larity. Through the well-known characteristics of a cow, a man 
IS taught the truth that a particular animal similar to the cow is 
named gavaya. This Upamana proceeds from the known to the 
unknown. We shall again trace the development of the theory 
from the sutras of the Vaisesika system to the Nijaya mmsari of 
Jayanta, 


Nowhere in his sutras does Kanada refer to the pramana 
Upamana, Even the word Upamana does not form part of anj; 
of the sutras. Thus there is no definite authority to hold that he 
ever believed in the existence of a thing known as Upamana or 
that he ever recognised it as a source of valid knowledge, Sankara 
Misra, the most unhistorical commentator reads all these ideas into 


the V.S. 9—2—5. pu^RraiUiil. and explains it 

as referring to Upamana, arthapatti, sambhava, and abhava. The 
Prasastapada Bhasya represents an advance in this field also, as 
in all others. He refers to Upamana and explains it as (WlftW 
UWI W (rKWS&'nqUR) but as the knowledge is the result of advice 
by some one, he considers it a variety of ?erbal_ cognition and not 
inference directly. Thus we see that Sankara Misra’s interpretation 
is not supported by even the Bhasya of Prasastapada. 

Sridhara does not content himself with a mere explanation 
of the tenets of his school in this connection, He refers to the two 
different schools of the Mimamsakas, whom he is pleased 


to style and The former hold that 

the advice of the man in the forest by itself constitutes Upa- 
mana and this Sridhara brings under Inference. The latter mean 
by Upamana the similarity ansmg in the form my cow is similar 
0 this’ when one is reminded of a cow on seeing a ga™ya in the 
irest. This is certainly mere remembrance and not a seprare 
amana. The Nyaya view pf Upamana as refeiring only to tne 
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relation between the word and its meaning is not far different from 
Agama. 

The view of the Nyaya sutras may be briefly stated thus:— 
Upamana consists in proving something by analogy, but a super- 
ficial look at the sntra will lead to the conclusion that Gautama 
simply means by that some kind of analogical reasoning. Kanada 
treated the same as a variety of Anumana based on Analogy, But 
really the aim of Gautama is to make it a and 

give it a distinct place in the scheme of Pramanas. Sadrsya jnana 
in the remembrance of the knowledge is the vyapara and the know- 
ledge that this word means that is the result. The Mimamsaka 

view of pramana is contained m the sentence : 

which results in the production of a second knowledge Wit: 

The Nyaya justly criticised this view and treats it as not a case of 
immediate inference but as a case of sakti-grahaka pramana. The 
chief defect in the view of the Mimamsakas is that according to them, 
both the karana a'nd the fruit are the same: Sadrsya Jnana. One 
is Pratyaksa and the other is perhaps Smrti. The real authority 
for recognising Upamana as a distinct praman ais a Sruti text. 
Kamayana has sentence running as follows : (iir t|s«wl and 
the above passage is quoted by Parthasarati Misra in this connection 
as the authority. 


Vatsyayana's explanation of the sutra is easily intelligible. 
By the knowledge of some feature common with something already 
known to us^ Upamana leads to the knowledge of something new. 
The gavaya is similar to the cow. What exactly is done by Upa- 
mana? When he sees something as having similar .attributes as a 
cow,_ he perceives the object itself as something previously defined 
to iiim.^ On seeing the new object he realises that the name of the 
object is such and such. Udyotakara is not satisfied with this ex- 
planation. He interprets the word ntejmrf as either a Bahu- 
yrihi or Tatpurusa He means by Upamana knowledge of simi- 
larity which depends for its production on the remembrance of 


what has been already known to him tbrough Agama 

Only when he actually percekes the same 
with his oyyn eyes does he reahse.the exact significance of the W'ord 
gavaya. Upamana is not different from Pratyaksa and Agama 
together. When he sees the cow as well as gavaya lie knows hv 
direct perception that one is similar to the other, ^ When he hears 
a stafement like this he understands that some 

characterisbcs of the cow are pr^ent and some absent in the 
gaya. Otherwise the statement by itself wol be Lnin? 


hffw objection by Dignaga T 

ate means by Upamana mere knowledge of similarity of'knm 

ledge of some object as qualified by that attribute 
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1 2. Consistently with what he means by it, it is possible for 
him to bring it under Pratyaksa. And he explains it as such m his 
Praniana samucesya In the Nyaya Vartika, Bhadanta’s objections 

are given in tliese words: W 

qf |fd. N. V. Page 60. line 22. Udyotakara easily disposes of 
this objection by caUing Bhadanta ignorant of even the elementary 
principles of the Pramanas. YlTiat we mean by that is that one 
realises the relation between the word and its meaning through the 
observation of similarity. 

Before beginning the explanation of the Bhasya or the Vartika 
text, Vacaspati Misra makes an important statement as to the inter- 
pretation of Sadharmya as Samanya by Vatsyayana and its signi- 
ficance. By such an interpretation, he means to make it clear that 
Sadrsya is only Sadharmya and no separate category need be re- 
cognised for this H HWWfedl d 

f[R N. V. T, T. Page 132, He further 

classifies Prasiddhi into Pratyaksamayi and Srutimayi dependmg 
on Perception and Agania. But the former also eventually has to 
fall back upon the latter kind. Neither Piatyakss nor Agama by 
itself can account for the kind of knowledge produced by Upamana; 
hence, it is tj be accepted as a sepaiate Pramana. The relation 
between the word and its meaning cannot be found out in any other 

way. 1 

I 1 H qiqv fill 

HflHwHili STORM TOPI^. N. V. T. T. P. 133. 

SR pt lITO^[ipTO?t IRTOMiMiRTORPTO 

N. V, T T. P. 134. 

We may now refer to the diffe’ence of opinion among the 
three commentators on this question. The difference is not m the 
subject-matter of Upamana or the nature of knowledge resulting 
therefrom. There is agreement even in this that the similarity 
between the tv o is accepted as the karana by all the three. _ But 
they differ in attribubng the Sadrsya realised at a particular 

moment. The Bhasya styles the as Upamana 

and hence Vatsyayana seems to be of opinion that the similarity 
referred to in the sentence : is the immedidate 

cause of Upamiti. According to the Vartikakara and the Tikakara, 
the similarity to a cow obsen’ed m gavaya aided by the remembr- 
ance of the atidesa vakya is Upamana. Udayana, in his Tika 
Pansuddhi. maintains that the Sadrsya which is last known is the 
' 'oamana We cannot say that it is caused only by the rem^br- 
ce of the atideasavakya, for then Upamana cannot be distm" 
aished from smrti. 



Jayanta in iiis Nyayama'njan refers to the view ot the 
: as characterising the atidesa vakya as Upamana. 
From what has been already said it would be easy to identify this 
view as that of Vatsyayana, This sentence of the forester teaches 
one that the particular animal described as similar to the cow is 
named gavaya. Then follows a discussion as to whether this may 
or may not be treated as a variety of Sabda merely through a 
iietty difference in the nature of the result of a distinct pramatia. 
But, where one learns something only through the words of some 
great man, with full belief in their trustworthy character, the 
Pramana is certainly Agama. But where the Apta points out to 
some other method of realising the thing, the Pramana cannot be 
merely verbal knowledge. He reters to the view of the Tikakara 
and the Vartikakara also, namely that the knowledge of similarity 
gained by one as a result of flfe^ showing the 

similarity of the unknown to the thing already known. 

I H. M. P. 142, 

As the object is absent at the time of Upadesa, it can- 
not by itself lead to tne undm'standmg of the relation between the 
two— the word and the meaning. 

What is the purpqse of the description of Pramana here, as it 
dues not help one in the attainment of Moksa? The Vedas, tlpanw 
sads, etc , lead one to a good knowledge of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the Atman and the way to realise that with all that is 
accessory to it. Anumana confirms one in the belief in the validity 
of the Vedas; Pratyaksa is useful in ascertaining the relation of 
invariable concomitance that is at the bottom of the Anumana. 
fhe answer to this is really very unsatisfactory. The sage, in the 
fullness of mercy to all, defines this also though it is not directly 
useful to Moksa. Or, in many instances, pupils are ordered to 
fetch something necessary for the sacrifice, not known to the stu- 
dents before. The students are given a description of something 
similar to them and are asked to be guided by that knowledge In 
such instances, Upamana indirectly helps in the attainment of the 
• highest goal. 

Then Jayanta discusses at some length the Mimamsaka view 
of Upamana and exposes its defects. They define Upamana 
thus;— IVhen a man, who had been taught the similarity between 
a cow and gavaya, perceives a gavaya in the forest he is remind- 
ed of the cow at home. He comes to possess the knowledge that 
"my cow is similar to the gavaya’. This is met in tivo ways. To 
a man in similar circumstances, such a knowledge would not arise 
at all. It will take the form:— This is similar to the cow’ and not, 
'My cow is similar to this.” 
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Secondly, even conceding this, this could be called remembr- 
ance and there is no need to recognise a separate Pramana. The 
definition of Pramana in general given by the Mimamsakas and 
their definition of Upamana are shown to be contradictory. As 
defined by them, Upamana is nowhere useful even in the Mimamasa 
system, but Upamana is necessary to produce knowledge of things 
like gavaya Hence, Jayanta finally asks the Mimamsakas to accept 
the definition suggested in his system. 



YAMUNACAKYA. 


hj 

a. Ramatoachaei, 
Bern, FacMlti/ of Educotlon, 
AnamaM Umersity, 


YamiiUacarya, the grandson of Nathamuni the reputed thinker 
who set Yisistadvaita system on a fresh phase of its career*, was 
born in 816 A.D. at Viranarayanapuram, the modern Mannargudi 
in South Arcot distnct. A precocious child, he mastered m a short 
time all the branches of sacred and secular learning. Tradition 
records that he defeated a court poet named Akkialvan who was a 
terror to all learned men, far and near. In recognition of his victory 
he was hailed Alavandar (the man come to save) and was granted 
by the Cola king the gift of a territory. To this day a locality in 
Gangaikondapuram goes by the name of Alavandamiedu vouching 
for the substantial correctness of the episode. He ruled over this 
principality and led a life of pleasure and luxury, forgetting the 
high spiritual traditions of his grandfather. But after some years 
he was won over to the higher life thanks to the efforts of Kaiila- 
misra the chosen disciple of Pundarikahsa who was himself the fore- 
most among the numerous disciples of Nathamuni charged with the 
duty of instructing his grandson in the sacred lore. When the 
awakening came, Yamunacarya realised the futility of the life he 
had been leading and became a sannyasin, settled at the holy spot 
of Srirangam and devoted the rest of his life disseminating the 
truths handed to him by his master and composing books and in 
unremitting devotion to the Lord. Except for a trip to Trivandrum 
to worship at the famous shrine of Sri Padmanabha and a visit to 
Conjeevaram to see the young Ramanuja who was to be his spiritual 
successor, Yamunacarya stayed at Srirangam which was in those 
days a gi-eat centre of Vaisnava thought and faith He is said to 
have died in 1040 A.D. at a ripe old age. 


That the period assigned to him is fairly accurate and reliable 
is shown by internal evidence. While refuting the doctrine of abso- 
lute identity based on the upanisadic text "ekamevadvitiyam 
Brahma", Yamunacarya says in Samvitsiddhi, “The state- 
ment ‘the paramount ruler of the Cola country now reigmng is with- 
out a second in this world’, is intended to deny the existence of a 
ruler equal to him. It does not deny the existence of his servants 
sons, comrt and so on.’’= This passage reveals Yamunacarya’s 
penetrating intellect and throws light incidentally on his age The 
paramount ruler is Rajaraja, the Great {985-1012 AD) the most 
powerful of the Cola monarchs who was undoubtedly the Lord Par 
amount at the time and who rightly earned for himself the title of 


1 Hiittopaima ptavi to bahablarapacto VamMoya prabbandaih. 
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Emperor (samfot) having conquered the Vengi kingdom, Orissa and 
Ceylon, and vanquished the Rastrakntas. 

It IS also interesting to note that yamutiaearya refers by name 
to Suresvara (800 A.D.), the pupil of Sankara and also the com- 
mentator of Sankara Bhasya, and says ‘Sanresam vacah” and in 
another place speaks of him as Vartikakara* and quotes two verses 
from his Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika, From the refe- 
rences he makes to Suresvara, Snvatsankamisra,® and Bhaskara 
it is dear that Yamunacai’ya must have flourished long after these 
thinkers. 

In his exposition of the Visistadvaita, Yamuiiacarya acknow- 
ledges the debt he owes to the illnstrions purvacaryas such as Bot 
haya'na, Tanka and Dramida and to his grandfather, Nathamnni 
whose master-piece, Nijmjatnitm, has furnished the inspiration for 
his own writings. He refers to Nyayatattva and to some of the 
adhikaranas (sections) therein. In Atmasiddhi, he says— Yathartha- 
khyati Samarthanena ca Saslra iti na vamyate" (as the Tathar- 
thakhyati has been established in the Sastra, it has not been dealt 
with here). The Sastra, referred to is Nyayatattva, for in the open- 
ing stanza of that work Nathamnni speaks of it as Sastra 

Yo vetti yugapat sarvam pratyaksena sada svatah. 

tam pranamya harim Sastram Nyayatattvam pracaksraahell 

Some of the adhilcaraim of this great work such as, Pratha- 
nadhikarana', Bhrantyadhikarana’ Sukhaduhkhadhikarana* have 
been specifically mentioned. In one place, an adhikarana has been 
referred to but it has not been named '‘And this fact has been 
proved in the adhilcarana” (sa cadhikaranasiddheh)'*. Yamnnacatya 
aas followed the footsteps of Nathamnni so closely that Vedanta 
Desika says in Nyayasmhaniana, Buddhparicoheda that Atma- 
siddhi is verily a brief exposition of Nyayatattva (“Nyayatsttva- 
prakara'namhi Atmasiddhih”). 

Though steeped in the tradition, he was no blind follower. A 
bold and original thinker, Yamunaearya takes his stand on reason ana 
logic. He says 

Hanta! Brahmopadesoyam Sradda dhanesu sobhate. 

Vayara asradda dhanassmo ye yuktim prarthayamahe|| . 

(Well all this dogmatic teaching may carry conviction with 
(blind) believers; we are lacking in such faith and search for logics' 
reasons to convince us.) 

3. IbWp 33 

4, Ibid p. J6 (vorpes I5S & 169 el the Vortike) 

6. Ibid p. 8 

6 Ibid p. 54 

1 Ibidp.lW 

8 Ibid p 12I. 

} Ibiflp.S# 

10. Ibid pp. 122-3- 

^ Ibid p 190. 
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Yamimacarya composed eight worlcs; a’nd they are.— Airnd- 
siddhi Isvara-siddhi, Samvitsiddlii, Agmnwprammija, Gitartha 
%mgrah<i, Mahagmiso^mrmya, Stotrc^atna and Catvsslolci. The 
first three are usually treated as sections of one work under the 
generic title, Siddhtraya; and it is believed that Samvit-sid- 
dhi is the last section and that it is incomplete. Strictly speaking 
they are independent treatises; further Samvit-siddhi is neither the 
last of the three Siddhis in point of time nor is it the only Siddhi 
which has suffered from the ravages of time or indifference or even 
hostility, A good part of each of the three treatises is irretrievably 
lost. Though the chronological position of the works of Yamuna- 
carya is not certain, it is clear from internal evidence that Sammt- 
siddM was written before Atirui-siddhi For in two places in the 
latter work he refers to Smvitsiddhi. In one place, he says “Sam- 
vitsiddhaveva Sadhitam’"“ (already established m Samvitsiddln); 
and in another, he says “Anirupananca Bhra'ntyadhikarana siddha- 
lamhhfc samvitsiddau canusandhatavyam””. 

The Atmasiddhi and Isavara Siddhis are written in elegant 
prose interspersed with verse in the manner of early philosophical 
works like Tantrcrvartika; and Samvit Siddhi is wholly in verse. 

The following verse from Atmasiddhi setting forth his pratljna, 
the thesis to be established, is remarkable for its clarity. 

Dehendria manah pranadhibhyonyo nanya sadhanah. 

Nityovyapi pratiksetramatma bhinnah svatah sukhi“|] 

The individual soul is different from the body, the senses, manas, 
prana, and intellect; it does not depend on anything for its knowledge; 
and it is eternal, subtle distinct rn each body and is in its essential 
nature blissful ” Ramanuja quotes profusely from these splendid 
manuals in his able exposition of Visistadvaitic thought and in re- 
futation of rival views. 

AgmipraMamja is devoted to vindicating the orthodoxy of the 
Pancarat* or Bhagavata or Satvata school. With a wealth of con- 
vincing tfguments, Yamunaearya shows that the Pancaratra or ' 
Bhagavap system whose follower professes an austere life devoted 
to the worship of the Lord in five different ways known as ahhigor 
mam, madam, ijija, svadinjaya and yoga stands on a footing alto- 
gether Jiterent from the Pasupata which has been condemned in the 
Bmhinmntm. To the question, why then does the Sutrakara refer 
to the ffancaratra Agama at all in a section intended to refute rival 
views? iflilj answer is given that the Sutrakara had to raise the ques- 
tion ofj the Pancaratra and establish^its authoritativeness lest the 
reader (should get away with the impression that with the refutation 
of Pas(ipata Agama this also stands condemned. As Dr, Thibaut 
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says it would not be unnatea! to close a polemical pada mth a 
defence of that doctrine which to spite of objections has to be viewed 
as the true one’'*. 

Gitarffmsamgraka is a wonderful epitome of the teaching of the 
Bhagavat Gita which is one of the cardinal texts for the Vedantm. 
In the course of thirty stanzas, Yamunacarya has summed up fie 
argument of the Bhagavat Gita as understood by the school which 
he represented. ^ It is shown to be a consistent exposition of the 
doctrine that it is only through bhakti (loving devotion) brought on 
by karma and (Svadharmajnana vairagya sadhya bhaktyeka * 
gocarah) that the Lord could be reached. This served as a ground 
plan, as it were, for Ramanuja’s exposition of the Bhagavat Gita. 
On this view, the first six out of the eighteen chapters of this scrip- 
ture deal with the pratice of jnana yoga and karma yoga for the 
attainment of the yoga state so essential for the enjoyment of the 
atma, the second gi-oup of six chapters elaborate the nature of 
Ehalctiyoga which is to be brought about and perfected by jnana and 
karma in order that the supreme Lord be attained; and the last 
batch of SIX chapters are devoted to matters helpful to a proper 
understanding of the rest and end up with stanzas 65 and 66 of the 
concluding chapter which are said to constitute the essence of the 
whole treatise. On the whole, the continuity of thought in the 
whole work is exhibited in a natural manner. 

Mahapinsanirnaya is designed to show the supremacy of 
Visnu. This book is not extant now. 

Of the two hymns that Yamunacarya composed, Sfotra-raim is 
m praise of Lord Visnu and Cdussloki is in praise of Goddess Lak- 
smi The Stotra-ratna is, as the name implies, a gem of its class. 

In seventy-five stanzas of exquisite beauty it sings the glories of 
the Lord and expresses the author’s inmost longing for the Divine. 
The four verses of Catussloh are said to attribute to Goddess Let 
smi the qualities attributed to the Lord in the four chapters of the 
Bi'ahmasntras, namely that He is the efficient and material cause 
of the entire cosmos, that His greatness is unsullied byj anything, 
that He is the means by which one has to attain the high est goal of 
life and that the goal is the Lord Himself. The first silnL refers to 
the vibimtis of Goddess Lakshmi and shows how they®'.,; beyond 
praise, the second states that Her greatness is incompVihensible 
even to Her omniscient Consort even as He cannot compreijend Bis 
own greatness , the third speaks of the saving power of He f grace; 
and the last describes how Her resplendent forms are insi .parable 
from, and co-existent with, those of the Lord. 


16. S.B.E.Vol.XSXIVp.mi. 



DHARMA AS AN ETHICAL IDEAL 


6 ? 

R. Lakshiimtan, M.A., Research Scholar, 
Amamalm Umersity 


The term ‘Dharraa’, like certain others in Sanskrit such as 
Eta and niti is very difficult to interpret for there is no parallel 
for it in any cither language. Even an eicplanation of the term is 
rendered difficult on account of the complexity, or rather the preg- 
nancy of its meaning. Different schools of Indian thought have 
used the word to signify varying ideas. We are not concerned with 
these meanings of tiie term here. Dharma comes from 'dhr’ 
which means ‘to support’ In the Kama Parva (69 : 53) of the 
Mahabharata, Lord Krishna himself says: 

ihmncd dhamam. Hy aliur dhamo ikmyde yrajah 

yat stjad dharam Smynktm as dhmm ity mseayak— 

i.e., Dharma comes from dhr which means 'to sustain': and all 
human beings are kept together by dharma. That by which the 
keeping together takes place is veiuly dharma. Dharma there- 
fore is morality sustaining both individual and society. It is the 
sacred law; and whether or not it leads to bliss in a beyond, it is 
essential for the welfare and progress here below, both of the indi- 
vidual and of society. It is dharma in this sense of the term 
viz, as the moral imperative that we propose to discuss here. 


This conception of Dharma presupposes a moral order which 
IS to be maintained and has therefore prior claims over motives of 
mere self-interest Dharma therefore is to be obeyed, first and 
last, for its own sake, heedless of any benefits accruing to the moral 
agent. Such a conce'ption of di% is found only in the ethical 
schools which emphasize objective right in contrast to individual 
interest. The Hedonist and the Carvaka have no place for such a 
and they could dispense with it as an ascetic ideal, 
file Kantian theory of Duty for Duty’s sake very much resembles 
this view of Dharma, though certain major distinctions may he 
drawn between the two’. 


The wise Aryans of the past recognized fully well the double- 
aspect of human nature— self-love which urges one to seek one’s 
own interest, and reason vfhieh impels one to take Into account the 
interest of others. Contrary to Hobbes and others they held that 
man was, by nature and even in his un-moralized condition, a 
socia^ bemg. The raw material of the moral life is therefore not 

If primary 

S ■ the process of moralization is the 

same in both cases— the dutiful attitude towards fellow— beings is 


II,A ,ulii “ample, m confoiniity mlh lus sucss on ftc vnaiom lathcr Itan 

Ule God. points out hou duty is oWscncc to the dicatts of practical Reason 
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fundamentally the same as dutiful attitude towards ourselves. How? 
In ourselves as in others we are called upon to recognize the 
attribute of personality. This personality or atman as it is called 
is the same in me, you and the third man We are not mere 
sparks of the divine, many and distinct, but we are all divine, one 
and the same, Even as the sun reflected in vessels of water pre- 
sents various suns, so too the same personality appears separate 
and multifold, In reality therefore, what is good for the other 
man is good for me also, what is his happiness is also my happi- 
ness. The law of the individual life is also the law of the social 
life. Moral development or atmic culture is therefore doing away 
with the limitations of the merely selfish and the realfeatioii of the 
atman is achieved by properly discharging the duties owed to 
other living creatures. Here I am not serving my fellows in order 
to serve myself better ; for that would mean I use the others as 
instruments As Kant has eorptessed in his dictum “So act as to 
toeat humanity, whether in thine own person or m that of another, 
always as an end and never as means ” This is what the Aryans 
right from the Vedic age have borne in m'md in the fomulation 
of all their laws, 

Now, when we say that the welfare of the society has prior 
claims over self-interest, the critic asks: Does not this render the 
moral life an impersonal one’ If the individual strives to main- 
tain a presupposed ‘social order’, what happens to the ‘person’ in 
me’ By negating the ‘self in me how can there be realization? 
Well, such doubt is due to a confusion of the tem “social” The 
term “society” is used even by many social psychologists as if it 
has a life of its own’. Socitets', they say is an organism and the 
individuals are but its members We agree But the analogy 
should not be carried too far; for it is “they" who live and not “it” 
We agree that the individual apart from society is an abstraction 
but we assert that society apart from its members is a myth That 
IS why we prefer to call society an organization rather than an 
organjsm. A common self is to be realized in each individual and 
in infinite ways the life of each is bound up with that of all, ^ In 
seeking the good therefore of society. I am not actually ‘negating’ 
my self but identifying my self with the selves of others The pro- 
gress of society is only the progress of the individuals Hence the 
life of virtue can in no way be said to be impersonal, 

It is an understanding of this great truth, the truth that the 
ethical unit is always the persgn and the progress of society is 
only the progress of its individual members, that made the early 
Aryans allot unto individuals particular stations and prescribe for 
each station its specific duties Srevam Smdkarm was the moral 
imperative, whatever be the individuaTs station m life This 
morality of one’s station and its duties is what came to be called 
varna-dharma or merely dharma. Here the individuals set with 
the welfare of all in view and society has always the welfare of 
each in mind, This we consider is the highly commendable ethi- 

1 Tlie cMstencc or otherwise o£ a "group mind" is a bone of contention still 
- among the social psychologists. 



cal ideal. Perfecting liimself, the individual contributes simultane- 
ously to the progress of society. Even the highly perfect man, the 
iivan-mukta, has his duty towards society. For action is the very 
nature of the self and no man can remain inactive for a moment:— 


NaM Kascit Ksmmapi jathn thstatijakama krt 
Karyathe fij/auasatt karma sarvali Prakrtijair-gunh, 

The self in theories like Hedonism and Carvaka is realized only 
partly, for it is only the individual nature of the self that is 
realized. In the ideal under dmcussion the self realized is a whole— 
both the individual and the social aspects of the self are realized 
at once, To the individual obeying this dharma bliss is guaranteed 
here and in the hereafter. This in essence is the doctrine of 
dharma that the moral philosophers of yore propounded and 
practised. 


Discussion of the various aspects of this dharmic life, the 
dharma pertaining to each atation, the dharma relating to time 
and place, general and particular dharmas are made in the Vedas, 
smrtis and the epics. The Mahabharata in itself is a treatise on 
dharma. We do not propose to examine all these here but would 
briefly refer to the Bhagavad-Gita. The reasons for our choice are 
tnat the book deals with a problem of confusion as to tfflVs dutits 
and the effort of a wise man of the period to nd the doubter of 
his confusion proved fruitful. Taamt pita nama Brahnavidya’ 
mulom niti-sostra— yes, the Gita is verily the philosophy of duty 
i.e., the philosophy of ethics based on the science of the Brahman, 


The master, in the typical way wins at first the confidence of 
the student by assuring him that even the wisest of men are tor- 
mented by doubt as to what is and what is not rightful action. He 
tells him the duties of the individuals are fixed according to their 
respective stations in society. These stations are allotted, not arbi- 
trarily, put taking into account the inborn nature of men and their 
propensities. The intellectual equipment is the criteriai. (It is 
interesting to note that the necessity of vocational guidance in the 
West is felt only very recently while the ancient Aryans had'al- 
ready put into practice the principle of fixing duties according 
• j- -j aptitudes and constitutional make-iip of the 

individual). These duties, says Lord Krishna, are inescapable. 
Even if one wishes to dodge them the inborn tendencies will urge 

necessary that Arjuna should 
obey nis Ksatriyadharma, unmindful of the consequences. By not 

merely have abandoned fame 
On the other hand, if he fights “Slain, 
thou wilt obtain heaven; vretorions thou wilt enjoy the earth" In 

Lri KrisLff benefits accrue. In the eighteenth chapter 
ord Krishna points rat how devoted each to his own duty man 

this leads to the dawn of knowledge. “From whom is the evolution 
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of all beings, by whom all this is pervaded, worshipping Him with 
his own duty, man attains perfection”. Doing one’s own Dharma 
IS thus carrying out the will of the Supreme. There is the further 
assurance: "He who performs duty ordained by his own nature 
incurs no sin”. Yes, here then, there is an ideal that is at once 
inspiring and possible. The man with an impulsive and energetic 
nature has his own duty; the serene disposition has a different duty 
to perform, Thus there is no contradiction arising as in the 
Kantian theory. In this morality again there is the guarantee 
that the others will do their part and nothing is more encouraging 
than such an assurance. This is absent in Kant’s doctrine of Duty 
for Duty’s sake. This dharma is also free from limitations. For 
in the Hindu doctrine all creation is taken into account and duties 
are due not only to one’s kith and kin but to the animal and even 
the plant kingdoms. Thus embracing all, the^ individual becomes 
perfect; there is no room for conceit, for he is unattached. And 
the process of perfection of the individual results in the progress 
of society This is the smrmm homm aspired to by the ancient 
Aryans. 

Apart from these duties of the station, how is the individual 
to conduct himself in particular situations? How is one to decide 
which one of two conflicting acts is to be performed? Brhaspathi 
says, that in case of doubts the mere letter of the ethical treatises 
sfiocrM not be ffaiiowed. Logic and reasoning shouJd be resorted to 
in such cases. The Western moral philosophers say: Obey your 
inner voice But is this inner voice infallible? Could logic and 
reasoning determine what is the right course of conduct in a parti- 
cular situation’ No; for the ordinary individual has bis weak- 
nesses, his own dislikes and likes. That is why we are directed 
by Manu to Sistas— the wise men of the period (Ch. XII-108, 
Mann) Sankara in his commentaiy on Brahadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad (IV-S-B) points out that for settling subtle points on Dharma 
it is desirable that a -parislad should be working, P, H. Bradley 
gives the same answer to the problem : 

"To the question. How am I to know what is right? the answer 
must be, By the Aes-thesis of the ■pkrmmios', and the phronems 
is the man who has identified his will with the moral spirit of the 
community, and judges accordingly.” 

_ The phnnemos has imbided by precept and by example the 
spirit of the society and it is not by discursive reasoning but by 
intuitive subsumption that he decides the issue. 

,..ividn 

We have thus i'lfic duw the Hindu ideal of Dharma is theoreti- 
cally sound and prer be y realizable The testimonies of Hiuen 
Tsang and other foitianers bear ample proof to the fact that such 
a life was actuall^iY lived by the people of Bharat It is this 
Dharma that has kept us up m the face of frequent attacks and 
prolonged subjugation by aliens. Itn’s mcurabent on us tiiei’efore, 
ot only to reveal to others but to realize ourselves this ethical 
deal. Now, more than ever, when Binwat strive,? to march ahefid 
with her plans for building up a powerful nation, powerful not in 
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arms but in spiritual force ; rjhen Bharat seeks to establish social, 
economic and political justice lyithin her boundaries as well as 
peace among the Powers elsewhere, it is indispensable that the 
youth of the nation understand the andent ethical values to which 
our society has been indifferent for aometime but the spirit of which 
nevertheless is still alive. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near to God is man. 

When Duty whispers low Thm must, 

The Youth replies I con. (Emerson,) 



CONCEPT OF EADHA KRISHNA IN THE PANCASAKHA 
LITERATURE 


by 

Debi Prasanna. Patnaik, Santiniketan 
/ 

The five lellow religionists, Jagannath Das, Balaram Das, 
Acyutananda Das, Ananta, Das and Tasovanta Das of the IGtli 
century were contemporaries of Sri Caitanya and vanguards of the 
mighty religious movement in Orissa. 

This period has not been properly dealt with and the scanty 
light shed on the materials has confused scholars trying to eva- 
luate their works from the surface. Sj. N .N. Vasu has termed 
them as 'Crypto-Buddhists’, (1) while S 3 , A. B. Mohanty holds them 
to be 'the followers of Sricailanya in his Lila Anga’ (2) Sj. S. B, 
Dasagupta demonstrates all the more confusion when he places them 
among the ‘Tantrik Kaya Sadhakas’ (3) Sri Chittaranjan Das, in 
his efforts to make an analysis of these sages, has tried to avoid 
these epithdts and tenns them as 'mvstics'. His contention is 
based mainly upon the fact that when religion ossified into a system 
of formulas and observances, these saints tried to protest and res- 
tore the heart-religion (4), 

Whatever be the true identity of these people, they have been 
accepted as Vaisnavas not only by the popular estimation but also 
by scholars. Thus N. N. Vasu admits that they were Buddhist 
Vaisnavas (5) and Sj, B, B. Majumdar also terms them as Vaisnavas 
( 6 ) All these scholars have drawn their conclusion from stray re- 
ferences and we do not get a proper picture of the cult of Paiica- 
sakha. I am trying to present the nspect of Radha Krsna concep- 
tion based on the original texts of Pancasakha so far available.— 

Vaisnavisni is not a new thing for Orisa.a, A line in the Ilati- 
gnmpha inscription, wheimin there is whai might be called as in- 
direct allusion to Krsna (7) and the sculpture of Ananta Gumpha 
(8) bears testimony to the presence of Vaisnavism in Orissa in 
some form. Sj. P. Mukerjee concludes that Vaitnavism existed in 
some form in Orissa ‘in the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era.' (9). 


1 N N. Archaeological survey of Muyuibiianj, Vol I, P— CXXXVllIj 
Modern Buddhisni S. us followers m Oiissa P— 3Q 

2 Prerace to Brahma Sankulj i. Anakara Sandiita (Pradn Edn ) P—2 
1 S. B Da^ngupia— Obscure Religious cults P— 2G2 

i Chittaranjan Das— Aquiaiwnda 0 Pancasakha Dhantia {Viswabliamti) 

5 N N Vasu— Modern Buddhism etc. P—it}, P—123125 

6 B B. ^^aJum(la^— Caiianya Chanta (fpadana (Bengali) P—527'528. 

7 Javasufll’s Trans -J B 0 R S , Vol III Vi IV 

8 Cambridge History of India Vol T, P— djo 

9 P. Mukerjee— ^Icdieval Vaistiawm of Onsta, P— G. 
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Consort worship was known long before in Orissa atthoiigh the 
concept of Eadha is a laler import Sadha is actually ntm-exlsteiit 
in Orissan iconography. But the fignrcs of %m and Patveti can he 
dated hack to the 8th to the 10th century A.D. Besides, Laxim- 
Nrsimlia, LaxTiii-Narayana and Rama-Sifa are also to be seen and 
such figures of the 11th and 12th century are found m large num- 
bers in the recent surrey of the Praci Valley of Orissa. (The life 
size Laxrai-Narayana figure of Camasi and Laxmi-Nrsimha figure 
of Krabara Patna m the Praa Valley deserve special mention). Ra- 
dhaism triumphed in Orissa only ate 1624, At that time Ahmed- 
heg was the Subadar of Orissa. He being unable to decide to take 
sides in the revolt of Khurum against Jahangir, (10) convened an 
assembly of the army chiets and of some Garjat chieftamSr which 
took place at Eanpur. The leg®d goes that Rasikananda, who was 
present there and was preaching the amorous cult of Radha and 
Krsna, through his deeds impressed the Chiefs of having some 
sort of miraculous power (II) It is from then that Radha came 
directly into Orissa. 


Radha, however, was not unknown in Orissa prior to this date. 
Radhaism tried to penetrate into Orissa long before and even in 
Pre-caitanya period it was felt in the religious sphere of Orissa (12), 
Although Jayadeva was well-versed with the sports of Eadha Krsna 
it had hot much effect in Orissa. Radha Krsna with the cult of 
love aepressed themselves fully in the Gaudiya Vaisnavism, of 
which the erotico-mystic love forms the staple. This love has its 
supreme manifestation in the ecstatic sports of Krsna, the Sstomat 
and Radha, the highest attribute of His infinite bliss. In Viaja, 
Risna is supposed to have shunned his divine omnipotence and pre- 
sented himself m the most graceful human form. Bengal school 
of Vaisnavism lays considerable stress on the extra-marital rela- 
tionshp and glorifies the willing self-immolation of the Gopis mo 

Hence, according to them 
! }'H® 9 «'‘Shes the pride of masculinity and loves the 

“'1 tatenaity of My (ie 
Radha) is considered to be His best devotee. By trying to kd 
a human analogy for the love of God, the authors of Bengal Vais 
mvisffi were treading dangerous ground. Once the symbol of Radha 

Soil ‘“TE the mysC f 

expoIisTfePMc^Sif^^^^^ its chief 

the dualistic or the theistic Vaisnavism^f r f^tmctly different ftota 

This movement steereTcLi rfT^ t”® to'iowefs, 

ceremomalXmTsm of the fettish of 
merit on the oC ' ™ ™tic free sense-enjoy- 


GcBWami, Utiara nJtog!!' bj GoialajtivWjtiang, 

faiunya Catiurtm if' sT'"*™'* Das tovinj,. 



The names of Radha Krsna appear in quite a number of places 
in the writings of Pancasakha. Often they have tendered oheissance 
to them,^ In fact Acyutananda writes that they were born because 
of the wish of Krsna and took their identities as Pancasakha (13), 
Jagannath Das in his famous Bhagavata has not given importance 
to the eijit of Radha and the principal Gopi with whom Krsna fled 
IS named Brandavati, (14). Still there are places which are liable 
™ oe .interpreted in the customary way of the sportive Krsna idea. 
That is why Balaram Das wrote Brahmanda Bhugola to give Yogic 
interpretation to those ideas expressed in Oriya Bhagavata. It is 
111 the form of a dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna. To the querry 
of Arjuna, Krsna replies, ‘At the time when there was no world, 
no sun and moon, no day and night, no wind, no stars in the sky, 
no God, demon or human being, no water, land or air, neither 
yaruna, Kuvera, Vaiswanara nor Brahma, Visnu and Siva, when no 
influence of the Vedas was felt, only He was in the form of 
Sunya(15). Again writes Acyutananda, ‘The undifferentiated abso- 
teteis shapeless and in that shapeless condition performs sport with 
Radha m the Nitya Vaikuntha in the midst of the eight lady atten- 
dants . To identify the place of sport he writes ‘The place of 
Mrnal sport is above Thiila Sunya, where Radha and the son of 
Tasoda are engaged in Rasa’(16). An apparently contradictory idea 
is presented in the lines ‘Radha Krsna are brother and sister. They 
are Jiva and Parama’llT). This has been explained at the time of 
dealing with the cosmogony by different writers among the Pan- 
casakha. To the querries of Radha, Krsna replies, ‘At that time 
my existence was as void as sky. Light (Jyoti) lies above void 
(Sunya) and above that is the great-void (Maha sunya). Above 
that is consciousness (Cetana), which is my residence. In Anaksara 
{unmanifested region) I was shapeless like the light illumined in 
toe void. I was alone in that region. Thei'o I willed creation. 
From my body emanated Prakrti. The five elements Urma, 
Dhurms, Jyoti, Jwala, and Bmdn, overflowing fell into toe water 
and Yogamaya was born. She is the primordial energy (Adi- 
satei), Ardhamatra who resides in the void. She was born of the 
primordial deep. The water could not hold her and she was tossed 
m waves. The place was lonely and she considered, when in a 
moment of violent passion she uprooted a hair from under the 
navel and gave forth a cry, wild and terrible and planted it in the 
shape of Om. It penetrated toe seven worlds and was like the 
spine in the water. Giving it the name Om, the Devi sat upon it 
Still_ it could not remain stationary and became unbalanced. The 
Devi conferred a boon upon it to be as strong as a thunder bolt 
It then asked her to be the Sakti, and make it the organ of genera- 
tion, which would penetrate her body and from whom would flow 
everything all Mantra, Yantra and Tantra. It then asked to to 
famous in the Vedas as the primary recital and to be known as 
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AcyuiananiSli’Da!— GopalanU Ugab— Last bock 
Jagatmath Das-Bhagavatj 10. jo, P— 

Balatam Das— Bralimanda Bhogola; P— i & 2 
Acj'utananda Das— ChayaliSa Pateb— sgth and : 
Gintsa Vlbtuii-.P-. 6 i). 


Pol similar ideas Ref Prema- 
aytli Patabs. 
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Virata, Anaiita, Balabhadra and Sesa. It was contored the wished 
boon and became the hard and the mighty one known as W®- 
kila. He penetrated the yom of the Devi and remained like the 
pha!lus(18). After giving details of the birth of the mother, Krsna 
gives an account of the secret of hia birth. The Den, who was 
on the Om thought in herself of the place from which she was born. 
Finding the ten regions full of void, she meditated upon the region 
of void and saw a spot (Mandala) lu the light (Jyoti). There was 
fire above the light and coldness (Hima) still above it. The Binau 
rested over that and she could see the Sunya Brahma. Then she 
with folded hands thought of my concrete manifestation (Kupa) 
and started meditation. My seat was lengthened in the Sunya. 
Maharasa fell from the void into her folded palms. The four ele- 
ments Urma, Dhurma, Jyoti and Jwala mixed up with this Rasa 
fell from the void and She swallowed it in both hands. This entered 
the belley in two parts and took shape in her womb. The part in 
the left hand was woman and that in the right becme man. In 
the shape of a boy and a girl they were &st manifested. The 
Vogamaya did not know that the two remained in the womb. With 
the passing of time She felt heavy. She thought herself as to the 
contents* of the womb and one day pressed if. She felt something 
hard and pressed with as much force. The boy and the gentle body 
of the girl fell down and became one single body. Taking the shape 
of one body, the life parted from it. Yogamaya has no organ of 
generation. It gives birth from the pore of the skm(I9). Later 
with the administering of the vivifying elixir of ten letters (Gopala 
Mantra) the child was restored to life. 


In the above description ‘Piakrti’ is not a separate entity as 
in Samkhya. It is the manifested energy (Prakrtasakti) of God. 
But God has no direct relationship with this manifested energy 
and hence He is said to have transcended Prakrti (Prakrtira 
Para){20). According to Acyutananda Krsna or the Purusa is 
installed above Eadha, Prakrti or the primordial kinetic energy. 
The place where the Ida, Pingala and SusumSa are united is where 
Krsna conceals himself and pours nectar on the nipples of Eadha, 
Sahasrara lotus is the Brtidavana upside down and is the place of 
Nityarasa, the place of cosmic consciousness. The Nitya-Radha 
is engaged in eternal sports with the Nitya-Krsna in this region 
of impenetrable dazzling light where they remain unmamfested and 
hence beyond image representation After the realisation of Pra- 
krti (eternal Eadha) one has to chmb up to higher plane of cons- 
ciousness to realise Krsna, the self-existing Supreme Being, who 
IS none but Sunya Brahma, and who rests devoid of sex(21). This 
concept is further elaborated when Acyutananda writes, ‘only one 
among the million knows Him and surrenders before Him after 
sublimation of all his desires. In your spiritual practice you have 
to die unto the Supreme. Then only the Basa will be genuine, only 


iS Yasovanu Das^Prona Bhalti Brahma Gita, P-5 } 

19 Ibid-P-S 9; Pot similar itej Ganaa Vibhati, P_5j 60. 

so Visnu Purana~i is, Bhagavata Parana (Baiteabasij s.sS ii; 1088 a 

!i Acj'uunanda Dai-mtya Sasa, 
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when it goes along with the Snnya Easa’(22). The story narrat- 
mg the journey of Gopa-Krsna ivitli his eight queens to see the 
sports ol the eternal Sadlia-Krana, though with much reluctance, 
IS narrated in the Simya Samlnta, On their approach to that re- 
gion of dazzling light, the mundane Krsna along iiith the eight 
queens fell luiconscioiis (23). The sports of Eadha Ki'siia is nar- 
rated as follows:— “In the left bosom of Yogamaja the right foot 
of Krsna is placed. The left foot of Eadha is on the nglit bosom 
of the mother. Moreover tlie tno feet are twined. El'siia puts 
both the feet on the waist of Eadha. Tlie left foot of Eadha is 
on the waist of Krsna. The arms embrace each other and the 
limbs from the forehead to the waist are joined closely. The blue 
and the golden lustre of the bodies look beautifiil(24)’’. In other 
words “Krsna joins his lips on that of Eadha and Eadha rests in 
the feet of Krsna m the sliape of Bija. That is how both Eadha 
Krsna enjoy the nectar from each other's lips, but the devotee 
drinks the nectar which flows from the feet'’(26). Here the con- 
cept is something entirely different fiom the usual mrratioii of 
Ease and is a synthesis of the metaphysics of Tantra, Yoga and 
the common dualistic conception of sportive Eadha Krsna. 

If this be Easa, then how to i-econcile the idea of Krsna being 
a voluptuary and Ehdha the wife of another man? In reply to this 
qucrry of Eadha Krsna gives a whole story. “In the Satya ei'a 
Eadha Krsna were in the eteraai sports. Out of fatigue Eadha 
perspired and the sweat from her body fell m the milk-sea. Of 
iMook birth a lady, Ndakaiiya by name. She took the name 
'Kamala' and became the daughter of Vanina, who recognised her 
to be the wife of Vismi. The girl used to worship Balmika (Sival 
in the banks of the Gauges with a view to get Visnu as her husband. 
There a Brahmajati. enamoured by the beauty of the girl, asked 
her to choose him as the suitor. The girl in angei' cursed him to 
be a neuter. That hermit iradenvent religious austerities' and 
meditated upon Visnu. VTien I was pleased and asked him the 
reason of meditation, he asked for the Nilakanya I granted him 
the boon as he was my devotee and told him that in Dwaparr that 
lady, who would be named Eadhika, would be born as ‘Vrsabhanu 
Jeina’. You will be Candraseiia and marry liav But you cannot 
enjoy her as you will be impotent. I will take birth to kill the King 
Kamsa and enjoy that girl. She is my wife, lie,aT 0 Esi'"h Krsna 
says, ‘You Eadha, who is Ji\m (indiridual soul) is my body and 
I am your Parama This is the relation with all the Jivas and 
thus I narrate Premabhakti’^h There lias been some sort of diffe- 
rentiation between the Lava Anga and the Lila Aiiga of Eadha 
Krsna. That which is corporeal in Lila Angn is shapeless in Lava 


22 ‘VcMiiananda Da«--Gimi BhaUi Gila (Tian^ CliittaranjEn 
2^ Aoutananda Das--Siim'a Samhita— Ch IX P— P072 
Si 'ifl'ionnta Das— Prema Bhala Biahmi Gita P—10 11 

25 '^cutananda Dt;— S unva Samhita, P—21. 

26 "iaiovanta Das— Picmabhakti Bralima Gita P—15, Gancsi SiWiuti P— 5 i P* 

27 ’ia-'Otanta Das— PieniaWiakti Bralima Cica, P— i?, Acuitamnii.T Das— 
radipa Gita. 
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Anga. But fundamentally all shape is idea and shape is only the 
means to realise the shapeless. Acyutananda directs to realise 
Krsna in the Laya Anga**. 

‘Radha Krsna, who are in the region of light (Jyoti)’*’, are 
identified to Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra, and Sudarsana 
who are the Mahamantra (Harerama Krsna Mantra) and also the 
Dariibrahma. They sit on the throne in these four forms and 
have both Aisvarya and Madhurya. At the foot of the Kalpavata, 
on the blue mountain m beautiful shape sit with the conch and the 
disc in hand, whom Sri Caitanya recognised as the Lord of the 
Universe’". 


The Supreme being, which is Jagannatha of Puri in the mun- 
dane plane and is the light (Jyoti) or the Simya Brahma in the 
Supra-mundane philosophic plane is to be realised in the body 
Thus a whole theory of Pinda-Brahmanda has develojed by the 
Pancasakha** which though not irrelevant for this topic is incon- 
sistent. Sunya (void) though never .corporeal, assumes attribute^ 
for the aspirant and hence although the gi'oss methods of Japa, 
Mantra and other ritoala havo to be shunned, yet steps have to be 
taken for the soul-realisation. Thus, as Brindavana and the place 
of Ea,«a have been identified in the body (see above), so also the 
other nomenclatures have been equally explained. To a question of 
Arjuna, ‘How is it that when Krsna returned to his own Dhamaii, 
his wives being widows came for ablution’?. Krsna replies that 
‘when the body becames devoid of life, the ladies merge in it.’ ’This 
is the ablution of the ladies, who are meiged in the Jyoti Brahlma’*. 
The^ real significance here is that theie existed neither Krsna nor 
Gopi.s, Mr did they ever take bath in Yamuna, but the Panca Pi ana 
(Five lives), Panca Iiidriya (Five sense organs) attend to the Jiva 
Krsna and when the Jiva leaves the body they merge into the .lyoti 
Brahma (light) ^ In the Brahmanda Bhugola, attempts have been 
made to explain the portions of Bhagavata where there is the 
slightest chance of being interpreted in favour of indulgence, in 
the peculiar yogic way of the Pancasakha. Considerable stress is 
laid on celibacy and the realisation of the Universal soul through 
the Individual soul. The glorification of the body for the Panca- 
sakha IS not an end in itself but a means for the positive realisation 
of the Supreme Radha Krsna are nothing but void personified 
and the dualistic conception of love is the manifestation of the 
eternal relationship between the individual soul (Radha) with the 
Universal soul (Krsna), 


58 Acyutoimnds Dos— Agata Bliavisya Malllcn— Pr»tliania V»ni, 
29. Aoyulananda Das— Sunya Samhita, P—23, 

80. AMd-P-Jli P-U, ?-33, 


31. lor Pmda Brohmando theory H«f. VodBntofiata Gupt* Giti Ch. I OhollBO 
Gupta Gita Oh. 2i; Dirasta Gita Tor Saicakra ISiiupana— Gupta Gita’ Oh. Ill' 
Amnrakora Gila Ch, IV & Chatiea Gupta Gjta Oh, 11, , ' 

35. Bolatam Das— Barhmouda Bhu 88, B— 



THE CONCEPT OP POTOR IN THE LIGHT OF INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


by 

M M.A., 

Theifi is a story in the Brahadaranyala Upanishad which 
sti'ikcs the keynote of the Philosophy of Power in India The 
Lord of aealioii had three kinds of piogeny. They were yods, 
men and domoiis. They went to their piogenilor and sought trom 
him instnidion relating to the principle of hie by which they could 
be guided The Lord merely pronounced the word 'da, da, da’ 
thnce as his teaching, respectively to each of the three gioap®. To 
the gods it implied ‘dama or seH-iestraint. The gods were m- 
dined to give themselves over entiiely to the pleasures of paradise 
and thus lose all zest for life which necessitated an element of res- 
Iramt Tolhemen'da’mcant'gne’, danam. The implication was 
that men were apt to giow avaricious and the only way by which 
they could fulfil the best that was found in them was by giving 
and not by possessing. To share what one has with otheis was' 
the only way by which man could fulfil hmucll, Sankaia com- 
ments on this passage thus: ‘you are naturally avaricious. So 
iry tea ■n'fiwtesav w® wAhotW. \SrtiWitMiO Wdte 
pijn\ afo yatlimUp saniribtojota). Then the Lord tinned to the 
demons. They prayed for msti'uction. The Lord said to them ‘be 
compassionate,' The demons wae cliaractenaed by cruelty and 
the only way by which this menace to the world may be avoided 
IS to instil in them compassion, Daya. Saiikai'a paraphaiases the 
passage thus ‘Ki'ura yuyam himsadiparah, ato dayadhiam prani- 
sudayam kuruteli’, 'You are cruel and inclined towards violence; 
so grow compassionate and be compassionate to all living things.' 

The corroding vice of the gods is self-indulgence, that of men 
is avarice and that of the demons is violence. These could be com- 
bated only by cultivating the opposite corresponding virtues oi 
doiM, (toiw, ddya respectively. iW ntot tnyau siLset, (Jcwiiemi 
dmm, dmjmi ifc). 


Sankara suggests that the godly, human and demoniac quali- 
ties indicated above do not refer to independently existing groups 
of entities but refeis to the world of men where you have among 
them those who possess the good qualities ot the gods (ut»ir 
gimiiah sanipamiah) but vitiated by self-indulgence, these who are 
human but whose humanity is warped by a vance (lobha prau- 
hanah manusyab) and tee who aj-e intoxuated with 
pride, consequently grow cruel and callous himsa P“h Kiuran 
asucah). They possess plenty ot drive and energy “ 

’woportion but which or likely to a menace and a curse if they 
'’t mitigated by pity or cowpaBsion. 



m 

‘I am tlie ab'ength in the strong’ (balam balavatara camho) 
says Krishna in the Gita. This power or strength is the power or 
strength in the service of the good to be carefully distinguished 
from the power that is used to harass (Saktih paresamapi pida- 
darpaiinaya) and that is associated with egotism, pride and aggres- 
sion (ahainkaram valams). Those who are intoxicated with iiist and 
])ower are condemned (Kamaraga balanvitah). It is the Rajasic 
individual gone astray that says to himself. ‘I have pmver, who 
dares defy me’. Havana said that he shall not bend his head what- 
ever shall happen (na nameyam katharcana). This is the pride 
mingled with haughtiness about which one can say ‘pride goeth be- 
fore the fair. There is however strength or power that bends ail its 
energies to preserve peace or righteousness, a strength associated 
with righteousness. This is the power of Rama, the power of 
Krishna. This is the Ksjiatra element in close association with 
the Brahma element. This is might in the service of right. This 
is said to be the purpose of all the Avataras. To preserve the right 
and to uproot evil energetically enough, is the purpose of Avatara 
according to the Gita (Paritranaya sadhunam vinasaya cadus- 
krtam). 

Witliout strength or power the world cannot be sustained, 
says the GhhandogyaUpaiiishad (7.8) (balena Ickasthisthathi balam 
upasveti). It speaks of the strength that comes out of the soul 
(atamato balam), out of truth (tasmadahurbakm satyat). The 
Mahanarayanopanishad says that from vitality comes strength and 
from strength comes austerity. (Pranairbalam balena tapah) 
Terms like ‘tejas’ and ‘ojas’ frequently used in the Upanishads all 
refer to the vitality and splendour, energy and enlightenment that 
comes out of a conservation of mental and bodriy enei'gy and cana- 
lising it in a properly directed channel towards a perfectly well- 
conceived goal. ‘Ojas’ IS the vitality diffused throughout the bodj’, 
bodily strength and vigour and ‘tejas’ is the illumination that shines 
through one's eyes and face proceeding from an mnei' strength, 
'Vahid' IS synonymous ivith 'tejas’. It is is fire of life which fills 
one with warmth and vitality. This illumination is atma chaitanya 
rupa — ib of the outward form of an inner vitality A form of 
blessing in the Upanishads addressed to young aspirants is that 
they must be filfed with ‘oj'as’ and ‘tejas’ and ‘bala’ (ofosi sahosi 
balamasi; balamastu tejali). The Upanishadic seei's were no less 
anxious to foster strength and health than righteousness. 

Such is the philosophy of power in Indian thought This 
philosophic power came to life in Mahatma Gandhi who developed 
the philosophy and technique of Satyagraha, a unique method oi 
active resistance against evil by means of the weapon of Satya ano 
Aliinisa. It is significant that Gandhi spoke so much of soul force. 
In the words of Zimmer “The sage is not to be a library of phuo- 
Sophy walking about on two legs, an encyclopaedia with a human 
voice Thought itself is to converted in him into life, into nesn, 
into being, into a skill in act. And then the higher his neahzation, 
the greater will be hrs power The magic of Mahatma Gandhi i 
to be understood, for e-xampie, in this way. The force of his mor 


mitigaxea w r- « 



pi'esetee on the Hmclu masses derives from the fact that in Mm 
IS expressed an identity by ascetic wisdom (as a style of existence) 
with politics (as an effective affilnde toward wordiy issues, whether 
of daily life or of national policy). His spiritual stature is ex- 
pressed and honoured in the title bestowed upon him; Mahatma; 
‘whose^ essence of being is great’, he in whom the supra-personal 
snpra-lndividnal, divine essence, which pervades the whole uni- 
verse and dwells withi'n the microcosm of the human heart as the 
animating grace of god (atman), has grown to such magnitude as 
to have become utterly predominant (m.ahat)”. 



PHILOSOPHY OP RASA-ENJOYMENT 
IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 

hy 

Pkop. Ramendka Kdmak Sen, M.A., LL.B,, 

Cifj/ College, Calcutta. 

I 

Rasa enjoyment must always begin with certain sense-imptcs- 
■■lons. In Ch, 7 (G.O.S. V, 1, p. 347), Bharata writes, ^ 

1 I 

fTO; I !?S[1 rqJUTqj Plf | In Ch. 7. st. 2a, we find 

I Bharata uses the word sRldj 
whose M significance has not been pioperly understood. In Ch,24 
bl (5-85 (Eanaras Ed.], Bharata discusses in detail the 
impression arisingont of all five senses. 

51®? M ^ ^ # ipi at? ^ 1 



q?RfRI^?IiitT R m\ i'spqRl; | 

^??1 R dl? R II 81 

Iplfell 

■ ^ HWI: q%PT II 82 

These objects of sense-impressions are the Vibhava. They are 
being taken in (®II|3,, and as such, are Sil|[^ | The word 
Yibhava includes within it the whole world of sense-impi®- 
sions, and not nierel.v. what is only heard ( ?[[5!)) or seen 

Propeily speaking, the word Vibhava is coextensive withejl^R | 
Bharata is content to analyse the taking- in by only two senses, 
the ear and the eye But he js^all along conscious that sabda and 
nipa are nothing but ahara. His famous definition of Rasa runs 
as follows: 

TO t ^ pR; FR 

fPlB: TW: riWEgl^j fRl^RI^WW ;l 
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(G.O.S. V 1. p. 289-90) The definition has been looted at as no 
more than an analogy Bnt Bharata's awpness that everything 
taken in by the senses, is ahara, makes it difficult for us to by-pass 
the definition, just poted, as only an analogy, 

Bhatata on the other hand, was following here a fundan\ental 
tenet of Samkhya philosophy, as developed m Ayun'eda. Caraks 
(Sutra-sthana28,S) writes; I This «t(|R with 

Caraka ss not confined to what is taken in by the mouth. Caraka 
says contributes to health, just as 

the source of all diseases. What are these i Caraka 

wiites(Sntra 28.5) 

; qtiiiitisifiqfN .- ; | 

This which is the cause of disease, is not con- 

fined only to what is taken m by the mouth, but applies to all five 
senses. This is 3iI|R proper. It is this CRIR which Caraka 
has in mind, when he writes; 31I|Ri5^Ri ) 


This concept of also runs throughout the specula- 

tions of Samkhya philosophy. In Yoga-Sutra, II. 82, the Vyasa- 
Bhasya writes: fisr qilRl 

I The literature on the Yoga-system 
has always taken particularnotiee of what food the Yogins should 
,ake, and what others should be avoided. Food which does not cause 
any disease, is qk!lI|R jthat which pleases body and mind, is known 
^8 fellR ; that food which increases mental faculties and 
nourishes the senses, i. ^riR |The Ghranda-Samhita and Siva 
ISm-acti™* importance of the selection of proper food for 

^ We have already said that Bharata looks at all sense-impres- 
s'oii as I This is in conformity with Caraka's analysis 

of ^5R I This Yukti-dipika, the little known Comment- 

Sr Samkhya-karika, discusses among other 

^ vag.^iddhi. FertilisatiM aming 
u made possible, says the author, by sight alone even 
though there might have been no physical contact belveffl the male 
and the female. (?) %T^5il^RCI 



s I'uUidip.U (MetiopolKan PnHiUraig Home), p 14445 
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Bharata’s aliara is similarly through the eye and the ear. If it is 
possible to conceive physically, through the eye, it is much easier 
to be affected emotionally by food, gathered through the eye and 
the ear. This is Bharata’s ahara; it is the root of hia Easa- 
speculations. 

This analysis from the standpoint of ahara, goes to the basis of 
Rasa-speculations. Everything m the world of senses is a composite 
whole; it has something to satisfy each of our senses. It is only 
a question of degrees ; the comparative predominance of one of the 
constituents which makes us say that a thmg is visible or audible. 
In other words, in things visible there are elements which feed the 
other senses. Or again, the same thmg may now become visible, at 
another moment audible, at a third, may become the subject matter 
of taste or touch. It all depends on through what particular sense 
we are taking in the sense-impression. 

The citta is nourished by ahara, which first satisfies the senses. 
The pattern is the same in the case of every sense. The madhura 
and amla Rasas of Ayurveda first nourish the body, and through it, 
there is the nourishment of citta. So Sringara and Hasa, and 
other Rasas in Indian Alamkara, nourish the citta, though at the 
same time, there is a little nourishment of the body. In actual life, 
it is usually found that those who prefer Srmgara and Hasa, also 
prefer madhura and amla. It shows that Sringara and madhura, 
or Hasa and amla are essentially the same. We call them by 
different names, only because of their being taken in by different 
senses. 

These three gunas contend with each other for supremacy; and 
the varying degrees in which they are mixed, determine the great 
diversification of the world.The difference between Srmgara and 
Hasa, and indeed among all the Rasas, is to be explained if i'’® 
remember that these Rasas also are differently constituted. No one 
gima can exist alone to the exclusion of the two others. There is 
always _a change. This explains why a man is not perpetually happy: 
or again, why his sorrow must also be short-lived. The Yoga- 
sutra wi'ites: (4.15). In every activity, there is 

not merely the expression of the principal constituent 
qilinf) j there is at the same time, the expression to a iesscr 

degree of the subsidiary constituents 
predominance of the principal constituent over the subsidiaries 
makes it possible for us to say that a particular activity is Sattyic, 
Rajasic or Tamasic. This explains why no one single thing can satis- 
fy all, some of whom are Sattvie, some Kajasie, and others Tamaai® 
in nature. Vacaspati Misra in Tattva-Kamnudi writes that a 
beautiful young bride evokes Merent reactions in three types oi 
men .The Sattva in her finds response in tlie purified Sattvic ele- 
ment of her husband. Her husband is delighted with her, because 
of the evocation of the Sattvie element. The same bride on the 
other hand, evokes Rajasic elements in other mistresses of her 
husband. Her Raiasic element helps stimulate the Rajasic elements 
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in the mistresses, resulting m to sorrow and grief. The Tamstt 
element in her similarly finds response in the eyotation of Tamasic 
dements in a Sensualist, Whatever the thing might be, it is always 
coloured by these three qualities. 


Bhavas and Kasas are not exempted from the play of these 
three gunas. Basa is always accompanied with tte emergence of 
Sato In Abhmava-Bharati (G.O.S.) V.l. p.279, Abhinavagupta 

writes; 


Mammata in Kavyaprakasa Ullasa. 4, also speaks of this grttS? 


The quekion rises how this is made possible in all 

arhexperience. Everyone has accepted that there must be some 
sort of in art-experience. But none has attempted to 

analyse how this emergence is made possible. 


In' p.278 of Abhmava-Bharati, v. 1, Abhinavagupta writes: 
tilted;, 1 Sthayi-bhavas reach the Rasa-stage, 

only when there is the emergence of Sattva. Sthayi- 
bhavas like everything else, are constituted of the three qualities, 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The Sthayi-bhava of Sringara is Rati, 
and of Hasya is Hasa. So the Stliayi-bhava of Baudra, is krodha, 
and of Karuna is Soka, Bharata himself says (G.O.S. 6.44). 

d'kAdl^'t^Rii^sr Rdlddi: II 


In other words, Bharata categorically says that Sringara always 
goes with Hasa, just as Raudra goes with Karuna. They are essen- 
tially compatible, due to tiieir being supplementary to each other. 

This is in agreement with the traditional teaching of Indian 
Ayurveda and Indian philosophy. All systems of Indian philosophy 
are agreed that there is always an increase, when likes are brought 
together. HRH I (Caraka-Samhita. 

Sutra-Sthanam 1,18). If we want to bring down a high-pitched emo- 
tion, we must look after its opposite. If it is a case of fear, we 
must moderate it with its opposite, pity. Pity and fear are essen- 
tially compatible in the sense that the two together reach a perfect 
balance between themselves. So Jt is with Love and Laughter, 

Madhnsudan Saiaswati in Bakti-rasayana (II 77-78) discusses 
the four kinds of Bhakti, (and) t&f I 

This bhakti is "bhagavad-rati’ — and it is coloured by all three 
gunas Rati, the Sthayibhava of Sringara, of which Bharata speaks, 
16 much more restricted Here there is the predominance for the 
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time being, of the Tamasic element Bharata’s enumeration of the 
anubhavas of Sringara will abundantly prove our contention. These 
are according to Bharata {G 0 S. V.l. p.307), 


In Hasa, on the other hand, the anubhavas are predominantly 
Rajasic in character. Bharata writes (G.O.S. v. 1. p. 314), 

SRtW: 1 The restlessness which characterises the anubhavas of 


Hasa, IS thework of Rajas. There are present all three elements, 
but Rajas evidently predominates over the other two. 


Bharata maintains, as we have said, that Srmgara always goes 
with Hasa, just as Raudra always goes with Kanina. What happens 
when Srmgara and its opposite, Hasa are brought together, or 
Raudra and its opposite, Karuna? The tamasic element m Rati with 
rajasic element m Hasa, tend to disappear m the avyakta, along 
with the requisite amount of Sattva, which is common to both Rati 
and Hasa. A perfect balance is reached between the Tamas of 
Rati, the Rajas of Hasa, and Sattva, which belongs to both. The 
Samkhya-karika of Iswar Krishna, 1 61, writes ; MtWfUI 
I The Gataka-SamMta> Sutra-Sthana, 9.3 says. 

’TFp'lW'i I When the gunas mutually 

balance each other, they become avyakta Bharata main- 
tarns, as our analysis has shown, that while the disturbing elements. 
Rajas and Tamas disappear m the avyakta, a surplus is always left 
of the Sattvic element This alone contributes to aesthetic delight 


It is interesting to note that this analysis of Rati and Hasa from 
the standpoint of Bharata has been noticed by Saradatanaya. In 
Bhava-Prakasa (GOS), p.44, describing Sringara, Saradatanaya 
writes: 

%^i# slfgff II 


Describing Hasya, Saradatanaya says: 

g^ ipi: Rig# II 

In Raudra, similarly there is along with Sattva an admixture of 
Rajas, just as in Karuna, there is an admixture of Tamas 

g?F l^gigFi vtfR(W,i 

=g gg# g; hg^ii 

Saradatanaya goes on and finds in Vira (p 44) an admixture of 
Rajas, and m its opposite, Bhayanaka (p 45) an admixture of lamas 



In all three pairs or groups of Basas, there is the same pattern, 
leading to the emergence of Sattva. The Rajas in one with the 
Tamas in the other in every pair, along with the requisite amount 
of Sattva, disappear in the av^ta. 

Our analysis of the basis of Rasa-enjoyment is in essential con- 
formity with the fundamental teachings of Samkhya philosophy. 
The bliss of Rasa enjoyment has been anticipated in the concept of 
inPatanjala Yoga-Sutra. Prainopaya and Maha- 
sukhavada of the Vajrajana, the concept of Yuganaddha of the 
Hinayana, the concept of Sad-vidya of the Pratyabhijna-darsana, and 
Abhinavagupta’s Rasa-speculations are clearly indebted to it. It is 
difficult to discuss Indian Rasa-speculations in isolation from these 
ustreams of Indian philosophy. 


We said that Bharata looks at all sense-impressions as ahara. 
The realisation of Rasa must always begin with the functioning of 
the Senses; after the Senses, comes the work of citta, which is 
inanimate (= jada). It finds its culmination in the Caita'nya. 
Enjoyment on the wordly plane is always directed, bringing in its 
train, a world of sorrows and miseries. This makes the JfwS 
uneven or fqw so that tte mind is always looking after 


pastures new. But in aesthetic enjoyment, the itwid be- 
comes even or Rif which means itself disappears. 

Ordinary sensuous pleasures always stimulate the senses; but aesthe- 
tic enjoyment without stimulating the senses, strive to find balance, 
so that man may become once more calm and composed. What is 
gross enjoyment to the outward view, becomes liberation in an in- 
ward analysis. Freedom in aesthetic enjoyment is not very much 
different from being completely enmeshed in it. This is the 
^iT-3jqqif standpoint in Patanjali, The Vyasa-Bhasya (Sadhan- 


pada. 18) writes: dlsrftgSilWlWW ^if^iRtTiq^ iqtf: 
^tqqiT ^ I This 3)3 in aesthetic 


terminology, becomes ; siqqli is what is known as 


3131®? I It is universally accepted that in Rasa-enjoyment we are 


becoming at once and 313^ {Abhinava-Bharati. v.l, 

p.283). Mammata is emphatic on this dual requirement in all 


aesthetic enjoyment In Ullasa 4, he mites; 3 3R«^3 31533 - 
^qi?l^ 3tr3535!i 33^ 

3 3 33I3W^ |f3 | It should be noted that simultaneous 

appearance of both 33^3and in the relishing soul is only 

possible when there is the predominance of Sattva. (Yoga-Sutra. 
Samadhipada.3-4).Our analysis of opposite Rasas m one particular 
group, has shown how the emergence of Sattva becomes possible, 
leading to aesthetic enjoyment. ’ 
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The Mahasukhavada of the Vajrajana also discusses how per- 
fect bliss is attainable only through the union of opposites. The 
reflection of reality should be abandoned, because it is like magic; 
so also that of unreality, because it is non-existent. Wien the con- 
ception of unreality is abandoned, it gives rise to a state, which is 
neither the Samsara nor the Nirvana. The commingling of the 
two— Prajana and Upaya,— is like the commingling of two oppo- 
sites, and their disappearance in the Prajnopaya. This Prajnopaya 
is called Mahasukha, because it gives rise to eternal happiness, and 
it is known as Samantabhadra, as it is wholly auspicious. This is 
the doctrine of bhukti-mukti, developed in the Saiva, Sakta and 
Vaisnava Tantras. 

The Yuganaddha reiterates this dual character of aesthetic en- 
joyment The Anguttara-Nikaya (11.211) says, “There is this state 
of diseguilibrium and drive (tanha), ensnaring, moving (man) about, 
diffused fettering, by which this world is stimulated, attacked, dis- 
arranged like a weft and entangled like a ball of string, a chaos like 
that of Munja and Babbaja grass”. Again, in Anguttara-Nikaya 
(II. 20), we find, “Caught in a state of disequilibrium and fallen into 
the meshes of drives (tanhadutiya) man goes his long way, and does 
not pass beyond the circle of births, existence here and existence 
there”. Only when the individual has overcome his inertia, when 
he does not fall a prey to ether habits or beliefs, to either adherence 
or avoidance, he may safely walk the way towards enlightenment, 
which transcends all contraries Perfect bliss is not clinging to one 
of the contraries. Candrakirti in the Madhyamakavritti, P. 530, 
writes ; “Those who tiy to solve the problems of life 
either by perseverance or by avoidance (Vibhava), have no true 
knowIedge.Both these aspects have to be given up, the adherent 
drive (bhave trsna) as well as the avoidant drive (Vibhave trsna)” 
This is not very much different from the standpoint of 

Yoga-sutra. 

The Lankavatara-sutra sees in this duahslic character of all 
experience the emergence of the concept of Yathabhutam. To men 
tion some such terms of antithesis used frequently in the Lankava- 
tara-sutra, they are (1) asti and nasti, or sat and asat, (2) Sasvata 
and Uccheda, (3) Svalaksana and Samanyalaksana, (4) Samsara and 
Nirvana, (5) Ubaya and Nobhaya, and many more. Bach member 
in a particular group is one of the contraries, and as such, is un- 
fulfilled. The fulfilment lies in their synthesis, and in the 
quent emergence of the concept of Yathabhutam. Any thought that 
permits of opposition or antithesis, such as Sat and asat, dliarma 
and adharma is considered to be the outcome of discrimination 
(Vikalpa), and as long as this is cherished, without resolving them 
into a higher synthesis, one can never realise the standpoint of pum 
idealism (cittamatra), and the Yathabhutam understanding of abso- 
lute oneness will never take place. We have said m our analysis ot 
the evolution of Easa, that this absolute oneness is the emergence 
, Sattva, in which all oppositions on affective, perceptive and cog- 
, five levels are resolved. Pleasure in art arises out of this resoJU- 
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tion of opposition— and the greater is the degree of resolution, the 
more adequate and intense is this aesthetic pleasure. 


The Patanjala, the Mahayana and the Hmayana standpoints in 
Easa-analysis are not substantially different from the standpoint 
of Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava Tantras. Everywhere there is this 
resolution and an attainment of a higher synthesis. We emphati- 
cally say that Easa-realisation and tte pleasure arising out of it, is 
born out of this resolution of conflicting and opposite sentiments 
into a higher synthesis. The Sakta Tantoa claims to give both en- 
joyment (bhukti) in this and the next world, and liberation (mukti) 
from all worlds. This claim is based on a profoundly true principle. 
Bhoga 13 the perception of objects upon which enjojonent— or it may 
be suffering,— ensues. Here any form of sense or intellectual enjoy- 
ment IS intended. All life in the world of form is enjoyment— much 
as Caraka and Bharata both look at all sense impre.ssions as forms of 
ahara. Reality as such, is a complete union of pure spirit and 
spirit in matter. It must be known both “here" (Iha) and “there" 
(Anatra). Ordinarily it is said that where there is yop, there is 
no boga, but In Tantra teaching, Yoga is bnga and boga is yoga, and 
there islittle to choose between the two: %iTt HHR' 


This teaching of how to attain liberation even in this life runs 
throughout the Tantra literature. This is in essential conformity 
with the Samkhya and Patanjala standpoints. It is interesting to 

not that the with the commentary of Gnnaratna 

seeks to harmonise the Saiva and the Vaisnava standpoints with 
that of the Samkhya. The Pratyabhijna branch of Saiva philosophy 
is also emphatic on this concept of bhukti-mukti. In the Spanda- 

pradipika, Utpalacharyya writes: 3iPiIiI?15FI^ 

^ S%-3^ I JiWfe I 

Speaking on bhoga or becoming one (31?I??l) with the subject- 
matter, Dtpala says: 

But for the man with perfect knowledge, the world appears to be 
of no consequence. 


'i P ^1 Jill 3111^ q ^ I 

=1 fi^fe 11 1 5 


The man who knows both this world and the other, knows the 


IITO ft illi ^ If 1 
* 1 ^^ ^ 11 





The Siva-Vimarsini in Unmesa 3, Sutra 9, writes; 

The soul goes out and identifies itself with everything it sees or 
’hears, 

4teRl^ qfjqfd ^ W 31RJn I This same soul at the next 
moment retires and shines in solitary splendour, atter the work is 


# 3iJl| 5nw 

11 

The Spatida-karika of Bhatta Kallata analyses the standpoint 
in detail. At the beginning ol Ch. Ill, speaking ol 
Bhatta Kallata writes ; 

In ?|53;(lfedl§ 

II 

lid n\ Bid^ ; 

51Iiq^ I 

itq5?i[q;TO'tp5t 

5i1q;gtF> li 

Explaining how this is made possible, how it is that we are at 
once held in bondage and are free, Bhatta Kallata writes : 

“sifeSifl,” “spiEi;” fqifi 

^Ri:TO^?d#q#5i5!ifi[5dqi “qipi<|” itWd;i b 

fedlil, >FlFf^fqqiRqilf 4 iTdFnfi to ^tF^Fdl 

TFTOF idd; TdFTfi fefd I d ?fI *F^q 

gdi; I 

The ideal spectator in Rasa enjoyment similarly goes out of his 
ordinary self. He sees and enjoys action on the stage; but he can 
at the same time, stand out of it. The outlook of Abhinavagupia, 
the greatest and most philosophic of Indian Alamkarikas, is deeply 
coloured by this dualistic character of art-experience. Ilia Alam- 
kara and Rasa speculations are not divorced from his general phi- 





'loEophie attitude. As the underlying reality in ev’e'^^in^ He (the 
Parama Siva) ia all-pervading, and at the same time, He is au- 
iranscending. His nature has primarily a two-fold aspect-an im- 
manent aspect in which He pervades the Universe, and a trans 
cendental aspect in whieli He is beyond all Universal Manifestataons. 
It is so with Rasa-realisation. In Pratyabhijna-Hroaya, we tmo; 

quiWHi wlwpi 

(jzfa i 'There arises now for the first time an 
eqiiali sation in prominence of the two aspects oi tiie Experience, 
which takes the form, “I am this” in which both the I "le 
“This" are realised with equal dearness, so much so that, while they 
are felt as entirely identified with each other, they can yet be clearly 
separated in thought.' This experience of equalising the realisation 
of the two sides of the relation of identity namely 1 am ftps , 
and also of what may be called possessitm— of the one of the two 
sides as belonging to the other (or where we are at once 
and --is called the Sad Vidya or Shuddha Vidya— 

the state of Experience (or Knowledge) in which the true relation 
of things of opposite character is realised. 


From the balancing in realisation of the two factors, the I 
and the “This” of the expenence in this state, and from simultane- 
ously realising the one as belonging to the other, there follows an 
important result; namely, there arises, for tiie first time, what may 
be called the Experience of diversity-in-unity-and-identity (beda and 
abheda),orasitiscalled (Iswar-Pratyabhijna III, 1.5). 

This new Experience may really be said to correspond at a lower 
stage, as just stated, to the one which enables an individual human 
being to regard his body and thoughts and feelings as at once 
diverse and different from and yet one and identical with himself. The 
experiencer has his attention drawn equally to himself and the “I” 
of the Experience, and to the “This” as what we have called the 
object of the Experience The experiencer has never been more 
intensely aware of himself; he has again, never so completely stood 
out of himself. 


This dual character of axt-expa-ience, in which we are at once 
held in bondage and are free, can only be explained if we remember 
that in every case of Rasa-enjoyment, there is an emergence of 
Satlava, We discussed in Sec. II, how this emergence of Sattva is 
made possible only through the bringing together of two opposite 
Rasas. The Yoga-Sutea discusses how it is possible to be at once in 
it and out of it, when there is the predominance of Sattva. In the 
stage, the spectator retires to his own pristine seif— 
il?l (Yoga-sutra, 1.3), lathe 

stage, the spectator identifies himself with things seen or heard. I 
He then atttains (Yoga-sntra. 1.4). In the spsqisi 


I Kashmir Sliaivisra-Pr, J. Cliattci]cc. 
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stage, says Vacaspati Misra, the Spirit rests on its own self, and 
all the drsturbing elements disappear— 

But in the stage, there is identification of buddhi ana 
purusa, and simultaneously, the feeling, 

I These are the two extremes, where Sattva when shed of 
its impurities, can reside. We have seen how the stage 

corresponds to the dIOT, and the stage corresponds to 
standpoint. 


V 

The man who enjoys Rasa, though he is stationed in his own 
essential nature (sUdRddl'i) looks out at things corporeal 
There is nothing mcompatible in this position, 
no conflict between the light and the thing lighted, between things 
spiritual and corporeal.. Manifestation is charac- 

teristic. only of the Spirit, Material things without the parbcipa- 
tion of this spirit, would have been unknown. Things corporeal lose 
all significance if there is no participation. “ dPadJdli 
did W fidlfn" I The manifestation of the spirit, if there is 
no participation by material things, becomes uniform and steady, 
and as such, is difficult to know The non-soul exists only to make 
visible the steady manifestation of the soul. The Rk-Samhita also 

says ?;i| W I dWi I The supreme soul 

takes the help of the non-soul only to make itself awailable to the 
knowledge of man. The great difference between complete liberation 
liberation in hf* (4d?s1%) is that while in the first 
the manifestation of spint is steady and unvaried, in the second, 
the manifestation is coloured and diversified. Participation in this 
mamfestSiion is the jivan-mukti; here for once, bondage and 
freedom have been reconciled. The man who enjoys Rasa is not 
debarred from complete enjoyment, simply because he enjoys a 
great many things, m theshape of vibhavas and anubhavas at the 
moment of Rasa-realisation. The tijue aesthete enjoys the sights 
but can at sounds, and the same time, take a detached and 
dispassionate view of things. In this respect, there is complete 
identity' in the positions of the trueaesthete and the j'lvanmuKta. 

Aesthetic speculations proceed from man's inmost essential 
nature. An analysis of this essential nature of man is peculiarly 
the subject of philisophy and aesthetic speculations in so far as they 
partake of this essential nature, have to be read in the wider back- 
ground of philosophy. 



DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS CULTS OF ASSAM BEFORE THE 
ADVENT OF NEO-VAISNAVISM. 


by 

Prop. Maheswak Neog, M.A., D.Phil., 

Gnnhati University. 

No definite date can be fixed as to when the plains of the Brah- 
maputra valley came to be first Aryanized. But the process seems 
to have been one ot slow infiltration rather than of a huge clutural 
invasion. In different periods of our history we find mention of the 
bringing of Brahmins and other ‘high-class' Hindus from mid-India 
by some of the rulers. The Kokkorymm (ch. 39) ascribes to 
Naraka, a prince of Mithila and latterly king of Kamarupa, the 
credit of Aryanizing this country and settling a number of Brah- 
mins, expert in the Vedic lore, after having driven the aboriginal 
Kiratas to the mountainous region near the eastern seas. B. Kakati 
seeks to conclude that Naraka established himself in power some- 
where between 200 and 500 A.D. (The Mother Goddess Kmakhya, 
p. 32). In the middle of the fourth century the Hindu dynasty of 
Pusyavarman was established in Assam; and this synchronised with 
the imperial Guptas’ coming into the throne in North India in 320 
A.D. and the revival of Hinduism under their aegis. Now, Hindu- 
ism in its revived foimi put on new colour and became “a parliament 
of religions.” “Nothing is to be abolished: the ancient rites and 
texts preserve their mysterious power, and kings perform the horse 
sacrifice. But side by side with this, deities unknown to the Veda 
rise to the first rank, and it is frankly admitted that no revelations 
more suited to the age have been given to mankind (Eliot Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, I, intro., p. xxxiv). This was, moreover, a 
period marked by the ^owth of secterianism, the principal sectaried 
being the votaries of Siva and Visnu (Farquhar, A Primer of Hindu- 
ism, pp. 100-f,). Farquhar gives 550-900 as the time when the Sakta 
systems appeared and developed in the soil of India. [Outline of the 
Religions Literature of Mia, ch. Y). As the result of influences 
of this Hindu Saktism, the esoteric Buddhist cults, known as Vaj- 
rayana, Mantrayana and Tantrayana, also originated during the 
period, probably from the seventh century if not earlier. (Outline of 
the Relisious Literature of Mia, pp. 209-ff). The principal Hindu 
cults found a fertilizing soil in the valley of the Brahmaputra ; and 
scholars have found reasons to believe that Buddhist esoferism had 
also its day in this country. 


Saivism. 

The Kalika-fmna relates how prior to the conquest of Kama- 
rupa by Naraka, the prince of Mithila, who was enjoined by Visnu 
to worship goddess Kamakhya alone, the land was reserved by 
tu + 0 • domain (39. 103-105). This may simply mean 

that Saivism was older in this country than the Sakti cult. In a 
subsequent chapter (ch. 84.) the Purana suggests that Saivism also 
became popular among the aboriginal population (Mlecchas). 



In the copper-plate inscriptions of the Hindu kings of the 
families of Piisyavarman, Salastambha and Brahmapala (4th— ikh 
century) Siva emerges as the chief god to be worshipped by these 
inoiiarchs, and other deities like Visnu and the Devi are only cur- 
sorily noticed (Kamriipa-mmtavali, p. 62; J.A.RS, II, p. 4; for a 
detailed account, B K. Barua, op. cit, pp. 143-ff,). 

There are the rums of several ancient Siva temples m different 
parts of Assam—datiiig from c. 600 to 1250 A D (A.R.A.S.I, Ben- 
gal Circle, 1920-21, p. 36, 1924-25, pp, 95-101; K, L Barua, ‘Notes 
on some ancient reins’, J.ARS., VIH, pp. 9-13; Hss« Bitranfi 
S. iU., arts. SI, 121; K M Nath; ‘Emns of the Siva temple of Numa- 
hgarh’, .IA.R.S. II, pp 7-9). 

Hariya Mandal, father of the Koc king Visvasimha, and twelve 
other Mec chiefs who constantly associated with the Mandal are 
described in the raia-vamsavalis as devotees of Siva (Dart ang Baj 
VamsaJitth, 50-53). When Vi'svasimha rose to power, the story was 
soon set afoot ascribing his birth to god Siva, and the Koc kings 
came to be known as the ‘descendants of Siva (Ahmed, pp. 281-if,; 
A. W. Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Com Cabinet, Assam, 
ed. 2, Allahabad, 1930, pp. fel-ff. Bhusana, 850, refers to ‘King’s 
stone’, possibly some Siva-linga worshipped by Naranarayana). 
Prom the vammalis we also get an account of the worship of Siva 
both according to Hindu scriptures as well as with ti'ibal rites. When 
starting on a military expedition against tlie Alioms, Nai'aiiarayana 
performed such propitiatory rites to the deity as are prescribed m 
the Hindu books. But Siva appeared before him m a dream and 
rebuked him severely for giving up his own tribal mode of worship. 
The king thereupon made arrangements for the performance of 
such rites by his Kachan sohders on the banks of the river Sonkos. 
Offerings (upaliau) of ducks and pigeons, liquor and cooked rice, 
buffaloes and swine, cocks and he-goats were made. There was also 
Kadiai'i dancing with heating of drums (maiala). It is added that 
the worship under the auspices of a Deodhai priest propitiated all 
the gods. (Dairang Raj Yamabdi, 324-28; Katikanta, Raja-mm- 
savah, Typical Seleeiion pom Assamse Literature, III, pt. i, p. 43). 
Naraiiaiayana latei issued an edict regarding adnimistiation oi 
ivorship in the temples of his kingdom. In the temples lying on the 
northern side of the Gohai Kamala road (running along the noitli 
ba'nk of the Biahmaputra from the Koc capital to Naiayanpiir in 
the east) Koc, Mec and Kaehari people alone could cany on wor- 
ship, while those lying south of the road were left to Hie Krahmm 
priests {Dan ang Raj Vmnsabali, 3-34-37). Among different Bodo 
tribes Siva is reverenced as Batho, Bathau, Bathau-brai or Hathau 
Siva-rai. Sir Edward Gait notices the particular mode of biva 
worship among Mec people: “The religion of the Mech, like tliac 
of the Dhimal, is still in an early stage of transition from Animism 
to Hinduism. They desciibe themselves as Hindus of the Saiva reel, 
and worship Siva under the name of Batho, and his consort Kali 
as Ball Khungii To the fonnet the Apia-JIecli sacrifices buffaloes, 
goats and pigeons, while his wife h^ to put up with the less res- 
pectable offerings of pigs, fowls, and goats, which the Jati-Mecn 
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offer mdifferently to either ('Aniraistie tribes of Bengal’, Gems of 
India, 1901, I, i, p. 414)." 

The 1857 martyr, Maniiam Dewan (Bhuranfirvivekaratna, 
i lb) writes that the worship of god Mahadeva (Siva), set 
up by the sage Aurva at Dergaon, was administered under the care 
of the Kachai'i kings with the otter of wine and flesh. Later a 
magnificent temple was bmlt at the place by the Ahom king Prata- 
pasimha, who describes himself as 'devoted to the feet of Harr and 
Hara’ {hari-kara-caraMirfamyam) m a coin dated 1570 Saka 1648 
A.D (Orimodoi, As. monthly, 1854 vol. XIX, 4, April, 1854, p. 57). 
The attitude of the early Ahom kings towards Saivism fe not 
known. 

Saivism was a living religion when the neo-Vaisnava leader 
Sankaradeva was born. Ramananda, (v. 28) in describing the 
religious atmosphere of the land before the advent of neo-Vaisna- 
vism, writes : “People did not worship Krsna or perform the deeds 
sacred to Hari. They, on the other hand, would fain worship Bhai- 
rava, and consider it to be the greatest of religions. They made 
offerings of blood of tortoises and goats to that deity and drank 
of it as a sacred drink {pmada)". As a matter of fact, Siva appears 
m the Yogini-tantra (16th cent.) as in the earlier Kdilccrfimna, 
(12th century), oftener as a Bhairava than as a normal deity, and 
he could, therefore, be adored with extreme left-handed (vammra) 
practices (The Mother Goddess Kmalkya, p. 22). In course of the 
narration of events of about 1479, an old chronicle (Assam Bii/ranji 
S.M., ait 33) refers to a stone image of Bhairava, worshipped by 
people on the day previous to their marriage with the offer of 
twenty rupees, two black he-goate, eight pairs of ducks, eight pairs 
of pigeons and other things, or simply of five rupees in the case of 
poor people. Sankara’s father Kusumavara, who had no issue till 
an advanced age, is said to have worshipped Siva, The god was 
pleased, and a son was horn to Kusuma; and the child was called 
Sankara or Sankaravara on that account (Daityari, 27-34). Vya- 
sakalai, a Brahmin follower of Sanlrara, violated the latter’s inter- 
diction of the worship of gods other than Visnu and allowed his 
kinsmen to worship the image of Mahesvara at Capada (Kamrup 
disti'ict) with a view to save his ailing son from the clutches of 
death (Daityari, 673-76). Sankaradeva’s chief discinle, ladhadeva, 
once went to his original home at Banduka on the Dharla when he 
was asked hy his elder brother on the Siva-catordasi day to worship 
Siva in his company (Ramananda, 820-f.). Daityari (vv, 1205-1209.) 
records that the scholar, Asurari Bhattacarya, was once sent by 
king Raghudeva from Vijayapur to arrange the worsHp of the 
Budha (lit,, old god, that is Siva) on the Nilacala hill. 

Saktism. 

Saktism is considered to have been born in the north-eastern 
region of India (Assam and Bengal), where it still holds some 
ground (Eliot, II, p. 278; Winternitz. History of Mm 
Litmdvre, I, Cal.. 1937, p. 592; Gait ‘Religion’, Censm of Mia, 
1901, 1, i, 360.). This sect was the most powerful one in Kamarupa 
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by the twelfth century, when its chief scripture in that land, Kalileo^ 
■purana, was written. But when the Yogini-tantra came to be writ- 
ten in Karaarupa probably in last part of the sixteenth century, 
if not in the seventeenth, much of the ‘left-hand’ excesses was toned 
down. There is no section in this Tantra corresponding to the lurid 
Blood Chapter of the Pnrana; (KaWia-p., ch, 71) there is no Saba- 
rotsava (Kalika-p., ch, 63) reeking of frank sensuality; and several 
of the chief forms of the Devi (like Sivaduti, Dikkravasini) and the 
corresponding modes of worship are dropped in the Tantra, -But 
the worship of Kamakliya, in the main, and of Kali, Durga, Ugra- 
lara, Chinnamasta, and Bhuvanesvari still finds place in the Yopini- 
iantra. The temple of Kamakhya near Gauhati, which is now the 
chief centre of Sakti worship, was built in 1563 after an older 
shrine in the place had been destroyed by the Musalmans, 

The Yogim-fantra gives accounts of mantras, sadham (evoca- 
tion of the deity), pujarn (worship), puraskriya (preparatory rite), 
imidru, hah, Iwma, dhyana (visualization of deity), stotra (hymn), 
and (diflrm) It is to be noted that in all the temples of different 
forms of the Devi on the Nilacala the object of worship is no image, 
but in each a flat and slightly fissured stone, with water coming 
from below as m the case of the principal shrine of Kamakhya, 
This represents the yoni of the deity and symbolizes her creative 
power. Both the chief scriptures of Assam Saktism, the Kalilca- 
pumm and the^ Yogini-tantra, _ belong to the left-hand school of 
Saktism and enjoin blood sacrifices and various esoteric rites. The 
ritual consisted in partaking of the five elements {tattva), bettei; 
known as the five M-s (panoamakara), namely, madija (wine), mamsa 
(meat), maisya (fish), miidra (parched grain) and maithuna (sexual 
union) {Yogini-i , I 6,14: Tantra, of Great Liberation, tr, by Ai'thur 
Avalon, 6,2-14), The first three of tliese have to be offered as 
oblation in fire in certain rites (Yogm-t,, I, 4, 21), 

The Tantra describes the purposeful ‘six cruel rites’ (satkarma) 
m some detail (1,4). Another noteworthy form of ritual is virgin 
worship, in which a virgin is considered as representing the deity. 
In selection of the girl to be worshipped no caste consideration is 
to be enteiiained iYoffim-t, L13, 1,17 Kdikorp.^ 66.99, 68,60). 

The one thing that calls for special notice is Hood sacrifice 
sacred to the Devi. This particularly engaged the serious attention 
of the reformer Sankaradeva. The Kalikapnrana (71,3-5) makes 
a comprehensive list of objects of sacrifice to Candika and Bhairava: 
birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, deer, buffaloes, iguanas, bulls, he- 
goats, inchneumons, boars, rhinoceros, antelopes, sarabhas (fabu- 
lous beasts with eight feet), lions, panthers, men and blood drawn 
from one’s own body. The Yogini-tantra 11. 7.166-170; Darmng 
Itaj Vamsabali, 547-f., gives a stailar list of sacrificial animals. 
Below the principal shrine of j^makhya and to its west i_s the 
smallei- temple of Bhairavi, Bala Bhairavi or Tripura Bhairavi 
This is pointed out as the spot where human sacrifices were once 
held (Eliot, II. p. 288) The sacrificial sword said to be used here 
for decapitation of human offerings is still preserved in the chief 
store house of Kamakhya. Some prince, Narasimha, is, moreover, 
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said to have immolated himself before Bhairavi, and a casket with 
a conical cover in one corner of the shrine is held as containing the 
head or an image of the prince. Beside the shrine of Bhairavi is 
an image of Bhairava out upon the roek. It is not known if any 
human sacrifices were held at Kamakhya during the period of ad^ 
vent of Sankarite Vaisnavism. As late as 1615 Karmacanda (son 
of Sattrajita, a commander of an invading Musalman army) was 
sacrificed to the goddess Kamakhya (Gait, p. 108; issom Bumnji 
S. M., art. 109). Another place where human sacnfies seem to have 
been held from ancient to modern times (end of the 18th century) 
is the Tamresvari temple near Sadiya m the north-eastern frontier. 
The Kalika-puram (83, 82-ff.) recognizes two sub-forms of a form 
of the Devi (called Drkkaravasmi after the river on which she re- 
mains enshrined. The modern name of the river, covered und'er 
thick forest, is Dikrang, Dikrangpani, or Deo-pani); Ugratara or 
Tiksnakanta (Tara, Ekajata) and Sri-mangala-candika or Lalita- 
kaiita. In the Ugratara sub-form the Devi used to accept human 
sacrifices The Puranic affiliations of this deity and her shrine were, 
however, soon lost, and it is probably this deity who came to be 
known as Tamresvari or Kecai-khati (the Eater of Raw Flesh) and 
this shrine as Tamreavari-mandira or tamar-deo-ghar (copper 
temple). It is here that the ruling tribe of Chutiyas administered 
worship under the deoris or tribal priests, with animal and human 
sacrifices, the care of which seems to have been taken over by the 
Ahoms after the subjugation of the Chutiyas in about 1623 (Kasi- 
nath Tamuli Phukan, Assam Bumnji, p. 20; Gunabhiram Barua, 
Assam Buranji, p. 95, Gait, p. 42; Gait, ‘Human sacrifices in 
ancient Assam’, J.A.S.B., XVIII, New Series, June, 1848, pp. 465-f.) 

The Blood Chapter of the KaMka-puram makes provisions for 
the offering of the votary's own blood and flesh in small quantities. 
The blood is to be cut out from any part of the body above the navel 
and offered to Mahamaya Durga 71. 155-162. See also Yogini-t, 
1.6.53. M. Neog: The offering of one’s blood and flesh to a deity, 
{■Jmrn. of the University of Gmhati, vol. V). The Kathorgm^earita,, 
(u, 93.) describes how Narayana Thakurs met a petty Koo official 
(Gadmali), named Govinda, who worshipped the Devi at the cost 
of all his lielongings, and then used to cut out his blood with a nail- 
clipper, and offer it to the deity in shells of snails, as a result of 
which his body turned as white as cotton, 

Saktism, it is to be noted; did not honour caste or sex distinc- 
tion within its own sect {YoginU, I. 2, 10, 1. 17. SO A. S. Geden: 
‘Tantras’, E.E.E. XII, 1921, p. 193); held women in general in 
esteem as so many miniature goddesses {Yogini-t II. 6.152); even 
tried to put a limitation upon the custom of sutee (fogm-i, II. 5. 
308); and exhibited a Catholicism by admitting foreigners’ respective 
customs in its local centres (Kolfia-p., 68.33) and allowing votartes 
to take both meat and fish (yogini-£, II. 9, 14-16), 

Most of the Bara Bhuyas including the ancestors of both San- 
kara and Madhava were staunch Saktas. The name of Sankara’s 
great-grandfather, Candivara, is a Sakta one, and for his adherence 
to the Devi the epithet ‘Devidasa’ was conferred on him by the king 
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Durlabhanarayana (Sankara, Rukmm-naram i-kavya) v. SE'?; 
Daityari, 12, Bhusana, 9). He is said to have been born as a boon 
from Candi (KGC., 8). Madhavadeva in his first encounter with 
Sankara offered many arguments in defence of Saktism. He smd 
that Durga was a part or an incarnation of Prakrit, the original 
source of the universe and that those who, living in Kamarupa, 
worshipped Ambika, were entitled to endless happiness m heavenly 
worlds (Ramananda, 437-ff.). Both the ten-armed and the eight- 
armed forms of the Devi are mentioned in the forte (Bhusana, 
200, 748). 

A stone image of Candi was the object of worship in the house 
ol Sankara’s father Kusuma (KGS., 20). Mahendra Kandali sought 
to teach his student Sankara some mantras of Candi or Durga 
(KGC., 27). There are references to Candi (ana-candi) and Durga 
in the writings of Sankara and his predecessors (Sankaradeva and 
his Predecessors, p. 14; Sankara, Bhagavata, VIII (Amrta- 
mathana), 139; Bhagavata, X, 97; Rukmini-haram i-kavya] 463) 
Goats are very often mentioned as sacrificial animals, and this blood 
sacrifice provides poets like Madhava Kandali and Sankara with a 
handy simile. Madhavadeva asked his brother-in-law Ramadasa to 
bring two white goats for sacrifice dunng the autumnal festival of 
the Saktas (Daityari, 246; Ramananda, 442; KGC., 66). Sankara's 
step-brother Bangaya decapitated a he-goat in the very presence of 
Sankara (Ramananda, 268-f.) Madhava’s elder brother once 
offered about ten goats as sacrifice to the Devi in the month of 
Asvina (Ramananda, 398-f). Madhava argued with Ramadasa, on 
the latter’s refusal to bring sascrificiai goats, that a house holder's 
religion could not go without sacrifices (Ramananda, 419). Innu- 
merable innocent lives were thus destroyed in the form of sacrifices 
to the deities (Daityari, 9 ). Visvasimha, as the adventurous cow- 
herd youth that he was at the beginning, worshipned a clay-made 
image of Durga with sacrifice of grass-hoppers (KGC., 47; Damng 
Ra; Vamsabali, 79-ff.) 

In his Tkakiira-carita (v. 170.) Vidyananda describes the reli- 
vious beliefs of the Barnagar locality in Kamarupa in these words: 
“These people were not conscious of the great way (Vaisnavisrti): 
and Sakti (Saktism) then reigned supreme. They ssng songs of 
Hari, but when the autumn came instituted gludas (pitchers repre- 
senting the goddess) in every one’s house". 

Tanfrie Vaismuim. 

Generally speaking, the Hindu kings of Kamarupa (4th-12th 
cent.) are Saivites, but they claim their descent from the Boar incar- 
nation of Visnu and the Earth. Bhaskaravarman, the illustrious 
contemporary of Harsavardhana, is described in Bana’s Harsaearita 
as a descendant of the family of Vaisnavas or of a family born of 
Visnu {vmsnava-vamsah) (B. K Earua, A Cidtural History of 
Assam, I, pp. 149-ff.). Bhaskaravarman’s great-great grandfather 
Mahabhutivarman calls himself a Bhagavata in a rock inscription of 
his (J.A.RS., VIII, 4, pp, 138-ff.). In most of the copperplate grants 
of these Hindu kings, however, obeisance has been offered to Siva. 
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as being of white complexion and attended by the Saktis, Laksmi 
and Sarasvati (83. ,96-ff.). In nyasa on the charmed circle (my^,da) 
a pentad of deities, Sambhu, Gann, Brahma, Rama and Krsna are 
always to be worshipped; the omission of the first two of these 
deities would render the worship null and void. Vimala is the 
leading goddess (myika) attached to Vasudeva, beside other male 
and female attendants. Cooked food without meat is to be oRered 
to the god (83.110-ff). We can today scarcely locate the place 
of this wor.ship, The Yogm-tantra takes no notice of Vasu- 
devism so elaborately dealt with in the Kalika-pwam, (83. 89-ff.; 
M. Neog; ‘A place of Vasudeva worship in Assam’, hum. of ike 
Univmtly of Gauhati, vol, IV), although it refers to a Visnu-pitha 
among nine sacred regions (yoni) of Kamarupa (I.11.24-f). Two 
copper-plate grants fSarveswar Barua: ‘Some ancient relies found 
in North Lakhimpur’, J.A.R.S., III, pp.dO-46), dating 1392 and 1401, 
having been discovered in the sub-division of North Lakshimpur, 
we get the impression of the continuation of Vasudeva worship after 
the date of the Purana. These two grants were issued by the king 
Satyanarayana, son of Nandisvara, of Sadhayapuri, and by the king 
Laksminarayana, son of Satyanarayana, respectively. In the first 
inscription Satyanarayana makes a gift of land to one Narayana 
Dvija of the family of Samarsana Dvija. The inscription pays 
obeisance to Vasudeva, Isana and Amba in the initial portion. It 
also recalls an earlier land-grant made at Vyaghramari by king 
Pratyaksanarayana. The second copperplate records Laksmi 
narayana’s land gift to Brahmin Bavideva, the son of Hari, a devout 
worshipper of vasudeva, in the Suvansini valley. 

Visnu of various dates have been discovered in different places 
of Assam (Epigraphica Indica,, XVIII, pp. 329-f. ; A.R.S.I,, 1925-24, 
p. 80; 1927-28 pp. 112-f.; 1986-37, p. 60 B, M. Nath: A'ntiiuities 
of the Kapila and the Jamuna valleys’, J.A.R.S., v.p. 35). In the 
caritas Sankara is said to have discovered a four-armed Vasudeva 
image of shining black stone at his native place of Bardowa (Rama- 
carana, 1515-ff. KGG., 34). 

Ramananda (vv. 92-ff) holds that Kusumpara worshipped 
Gopesvara Visnu at Si'ngari with a view to having a son, as the 
result of which Sankara was born. The other caritas, however, 
consider the Gopesvara temple and image as those of Siva. 

The Bhagavata literature also seems to have penetrated into 
this land prior to Sankaradeva’s neo-Vaisnavite movement. He is 
said to have found a tiny manuscript with the text of the EMgavad- 
pita floating down the Brahmaputra at the time of his deserting, 
Bardowa (Daityari, lOd-f,; Ramananda, 155-159). Daityari {v.26) 
says that the childless Kusuma listened to the reading of the Hari- 
vanm in the expectation of having an issue. 

In the two North Lakhimpur copper-plate grants of 1392 and 
1401 there are several Visnuite names (Samkarsana Dvija, Madhya, 
Narayana, Gadahara, Balabhadra, Hari, Kamadeva, etc). The 
names of kings of this period are also noteworthy: Pratyaksa- 
narayanaj Satyanarayana and Laksminarayana of Sadhayapuri; 
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JANMASTAMI AND THE BHAKTI CULT 


by 

Sri Haramoaan Das, B.A., L.T,, 

Gavhati 

The Janmastami Day is the birth day of Lord Krishna a day 
of immense significance ; for while an ideal man and diplomat, He 
brought into existence a better Hindu polity and help up the highest 
and most variegated human efficiency, resourcefulness and excel- 
lence. He also at the same time represents the highest Hindu phi- 
losophical solidity. The Gita has it that whenever virtue subsides 
and lice prevails, the Lord conies down to help mankind. (Gits, 
IV.7) Krishna brought about not only a political unification m India, 
He also brought about a philosophical and religious synthesis. This 
synthesis represents the cream of all the religious lores— the Vedas, 
the Vedantas and the Puranas. The Vedic religion was a ritual- 
ridden religion, while the Vedantas laid emphasis on enlightenment 
and puranas on devotion to God’s incarnations. These three systems 
were frankly contradictory to one another and it was natural that 
agnostics would appear and they actually did. Hindu society was 
mightily convulsed and of this, there are elaborate descriptions m 
the Epics and the Puranas. The Gita itself has slokas bearing on 
this social convulsions, such as:— 

#Kf gPwf 51^ 5(51?^ rA: I aiila: ii 

(Gita 11-42) 

^ aikRff I a ’a Ml li 

(Gita III-4) 

(Gita XI-11) 

and again— i5|Vff | 

also ^ Slfi [ 

Krishna, however did not introduce a bizarre faith. The 
faith promulgated by Him was a synthesis of the best things of 
all— the Vedas, the Vedantas, the Puranas and Sankhya. It was 
the Bhakti cult He did not reject ritualism of the Vedas but wanted 
them to he done as “Yajnas” i.e., in the name of and for, the Lord. 
In Gita it is said— 

(Gita 1II-9) 

Again in Isa Upanishada Sloka I:— 

l^ii K? ^a; 5riii2?i spid, i 
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He wanted men to feel and see God in everything. This made the 
Vedic religion a little more introspective. Krishna replaced the 
worships of the several presiding deities of Vedic rituals by wor- 
ship of the one Supreme God Thus an adjustment was brought 
about between the Vedas and the Vedantas. 

The Gods of the Vedas are not independent, They are subject 
to the “Gunas”. The worshipper of the Supreme Brahman, there- 
fore, cannot rest satisfied with them. They stick to the Param 
Brahman in all In the Gita the Lord says in chapter III Sloka 17 

ffWl I ^ ^ M II 

h gpi ?^^i^ M II 

(Gita III-17 and 18) 

(He who adheres to the self, is satisfied with self, has nothing else 
to do). This does not mean inaction. It is a highly active principle. 
Only the attitude should be one of non-attachment. 

m BKR? 1 W? ^ S5T: II 

(Gita III-19) 

And such a man is immune from all Bikaras. 

^ B iuiiqiatl q Wfift ii 

(Gita 11^70) 

Krishna accepted the quintessence of the Vedantas viz, “I am 
He”. This IS also known as “True knowledge”. The true Vedantin 
remains absorbed in “Brahmajnana” and has no external feeling. 
Krishna adumbrated this in the Gita. 

Bq’ilKWBrR ^btPi I 

qtJIplIBlI Bqq B’MB: I 

^ tlT wiq bIb Bd =T qpl wS I 

mt q R'JipiiiB B ^ ^ '1'^^ I 

(Gita VI-29, 30) 

This One in the many and many in the One is the meeting 
place of the Vedas and the Vedantas and Lord Krishna effected 
this. The contemplation of the, “Nirguna Brahman is, however, a 
difficult thing to do. Hence the need to start with the contempla- 
tion of “Bibhuti Yukta God” and this God exists even in the 
meanest of things. 

m] bI 1 Bipii B^dllq B Bit ^#3; || 

B B iKRifB ^ qpi^ 1 siffP B BBiWf WIBq; || 

(Gita IX-4, 6) 
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i ^ 35.i fer ^ li 

(Gita X— 39) 

So everything is to be regarded as Vasudeva, and this is the highest 
w'sdora, attainable after many births. 

(Gita VII-19) 

When this all— pervasive nature of the Deity is realised then 
begins real devotion and enlightenment. The rudiments of Bhakti 
are to be traced back to the Vedas themselves. Only the advent of 
Kn'slina brought bhakti to the forefront and extolled it. He dis- 
tinguished between four types of Bhaktis— the Arta, the Jipiasa, 
the AHhnpa'pti and the Jkom'— those bom of fear, of quest, of 
covetous desire and of spiritual identification with the Deity Of 
these, the first three types are lesser bhaktis, the last alone is the 
supei'ior bhakti. 

(Gita VII-17) 

The first three types lead to the last one. 

fiqfd I 4 ^ ?i ^ tliii; Eioiqqrai 

(Gita IX-31) 

The worship of the Absolute has got to be prepared for and 
preceded by conduct. The Bhagavata enjoins nine varieties of 
Bh.nktis, such as Arehana, Bandana, Dasya etc. But this should be 
done in detachment-free from all desire of gain, like the lotus leaf 
that ih ill water and yet not catching water. 

qioqiqjq \ ^ H'llto 'HIvifiqFtRll 11 

(Gita V-10) 

God alone is to be worshipped. God who is the Author of creation, 
preservation and destruction, who is omnipotent, ompi^f.esent and 
Omniscient and who is above and beyond the three Cpjk '■ 

ei^ few: W I ( 

(Gita 

Bhakti is the ambrosial tie that knits the devotee and the 
Brahman together and in that sweetness the devotee gets supreme 
bliss. 

When this simple, pure and singular bhakti was. discovered, 
the synthesis between the Vedic, Vedantic and the IPuranic reli- 
gions was effected. 

This bhakti was not elaborated m the Vedas it is' true, but it 
was not absent there altogether. The Vedic Bliakt^ appears to 
have been born of fear and covetous desire but there arth similaiities 
between the Vedic hymns and the bhatti of Krishna. Y Names of 
Vedic Gods only brought in an element of difference, ( 
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In all serious performances, the Vedic RisMs also liquidated 
all other Gods except three. When some allowance is made for this, 
we are very near to the Vedantas ivhich extolled not the many but 
the One Absolute. 

This “One Absolute Brahman" is also the God of Krishna’s 
Gita. The Yoga of the Vedantas is thus fulfilled and enriched in 
the Bhakti cult which has again and again been called the best 
of Yogas in the Gita When the devotee surrendered himself sup- 
remely to the Param Brahman he enjoys bliss Bhakti deepens 
this and Krishna prescribed this Bhakti. 

Krishna incarnated Himself and by discovering for man the 
Purusottama Tattva, He resolved scholastic differences into Bhakti 
and established equality of men. The Gita mentions three Purusas 
and two Prakritis (Vide Gita XV, 16 & 17). 


m. I 



(Gita XV-16, 17) 

Kshara and Akshara are the two purusas, of which the former per- 
vades all bhutas while the latter is m Kuta. The paramatma is the 
Uttama Purusa, who pen'ades the three lokas and preserves all 
therein. He is Abaya, He is God. These are the three Purusas. 

And the two Prakritis are— (Gita VII— 4, 5) 

E|I3; i 1 

(i) 

(Gita VII-4, S) 

The fourth sloka enumerates the eight Prakritis which are known 
as Apara Prakritis. The para Prakriti is life-like and conscious 
Praknti which bears this world. 

The Sankhyabad (of Godlessness), the Erahmatattva and Bha- 
gavat-tattva, all three coalesce m Purusa and Prakriti and the 
amalgam is a very happy blend containing as it does the unique 
Yagadharmatattva of Jnana, Karma and Bhakti. In the Gita the 
Lord says ‘T am both Nirguna and Saguna; both are my attributes. 
When Nirguna, I am gentle, even, silent and actionless. TOen 
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Siiguiia 1 am the croalor and llio regulator of all activities. When 
knowledge acquired in many fields confirms a man in one knowledge, 
lie becomes gentle, balanced and pure and arrives in Brahtnajnana. 

iil'^'1^3 I Rlllg ^ flit II 

(Gik XVm-2(ll 

sigfK q® S't qifij tq €plFiq[ I Ml?; II 

(Gita XVIII-53) 

When such olagc is reached a Bhakta has nothing to do. The 
Blmkta has no nclivilies of his own, for any thing that ho does 
is no longer hie doing but mine. 

IS???; I M?; q: qf MS M'? II 

(Gita XI-55) 

Thu true bhalita docs every tiling for and towards Me and thus 
dovolopB Prnbhakli in the Lord. 

??% ftSfe cR# II 

(GilaXVra-54) 

When Parabhakli is developed, the bhakta attains the Lord. 

Jiqtqf hiMsiiqii i 

# qf i'iq? Iqqit tww li 

(Gita Xvni-5S) 

'I'hus both My Nijguna and'Saguna aspects, are comprehended, 
Wlion such a stage is reached the bhakta pins on Me, does every- 
thing for Me, and even when he is basy in earthly deeds yet remains 
the best of Yogis— the Karma Yogi and thus attains Me. 

B?! fiqyqqitB?: 1 

tfiqilfJRMSld qilW fl 

(Gita XVIII-B6) 

qT >?t JiMqiiqtiMS: I 
qSniMfi e W M q§ II 

(Gita VI-31) 

It would thus appear that there is no serious conflict between 
.he Karmabad and Jnanabad of the Gita. 
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Tlie Prnkriti-Purusabad of Sankhya is nothing but the Para 
and Apara Prakriti mentioned above. This is what the Gita ex- 
actly says. The Jara Prakriti (inanimate) is Gods’ Apara Praknli 
while the Chaitanya Prakrit (conscious) is His Para Prakriti. 
Para Prakriti is active. God is the Eegnlator of Praknti. 

p; Wlfof | 

II 

(Gita ni-27) 

Everything is done by the virtue of Praknti. The Egotistic 
man wrongly believes that he is the doer. 

Again, the Gita says ; 


(Gita XIII-28) 

Prakriti does things, the Atma is non-doer. He who knows 
this IS the real ‘tattvadarshin’. 

When man rises above egotism, he is independent of Prakriti 
that is, he rises above the ‘tngunas’; yet activities do not cease; for 
as long as the body remains, activities remain too. But vanities, 
no longer persist Therefore, detached work is possible, and this 
is the best way of doing things. The Gita says; — 

^ II 

pi si§?cl II 

(Gita XIV-22, 23) 

That the characteristic of Sattvaguna is expression or ‘Jnana’, 
that of Rajaguna is karniaprabrittee, and of Tamoguna is ‘Moha’. 
Although they get tied up with activities or remain untouched by 
them yet he who does not envy the happiness of others or are not 
attracted by it— is above and is like a detached witness, never 
moved the one way or the other. He stands supremely serene. He 
IS then free from the bondage of Karma. 

ife%! I 

(Gita XVIII-17) 
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In the light of the above, ‘Karma’ becomes a highly enlightened 
affair and as such ‘Karma’ does not collide with ‘Jnana’, Ki-ishna 
has thus brought about a syntheas of the several systems and dis- 
covered, for all, the Purusottama tattva. 


Tr Jhe Yoga is a Yoga of lifelessness. It destroys the 

■ Vritti of the heart and the mind. The Brahmajnanin may attain 
salvation in that manner. Says the Gita. 


^ ^ mi’. II 


(Gita VI-21, 22) 


This is Brahmatattva. But over this tattva has the Gita placed 
the Bhagabad tattva. Says the Gita:— 

^ =?i \ ^ \\ 

(Gita XIV-27) 


I am the Sanatana Dharma of eteimal Nectar and of supreme 
bliss. I am past Kshara and above Akahara. Therefore am I called 
both popularly and in the Vedas— the Purusottama 

The Sarakhya has no God, the Patanjala has Him alternatively, 
and the Vedantas speak of the Nirguna Brahma, but the Gita 
conceives of the Purusottama both with and without ’Gunas’. 
So the ’Yogin’ of the Gita conceives of God as the beneficent Lord 
of all and gets peace and seremty. The Yoga of the Gita is supre- 
mely a Yoga of bhakti towards God The ‘login' of the Gita him- 
self, has mastery over self and sees God in everything, regards 
everything as God and serves all in a detached manner. Says the 
Gita;— 

%()I: I ^ Rfe; S^gfl: , 

(Gita XV-18) 

The ‘Yogin’ who is equal to all, sees no difference anywhere 
and regards everything as teing My handiwork, attains Me no 
matter howsoever he be placed. 

The final conclusion of the Gita is that man should surrender 
himself completely to God, and m a sincere and devoted manner 
serve all, 
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HSflr ^ I flcJ! a Elfel^ 1^1511 ^ II 

(Gita IX-31) 

g|i3#q|??i5^ iK^ W ^ I h^ m 1^; 11 

(Gita XVIII-66) 

This message of the Gita is the quintessence of all lore on 
bhahti. This is the Bhagavatadharma as emmciated by the Lord. 

Sti'ting from Svadharma and ‘Svakarma’ which are basic- 
ally natural to man, the Gita enumerated how three kinds of 'Srad- 
dlias’ are born from the observance of 'Svadharma'— whence are 
born the three attributes— ‘Sattva’, 'Raja' and ‘Tama’ And from 
diem are generated three 'Abhibyaktis' — with all which 'Karma' 
,s gentetically connected, So, the Gita says: 

TWk ?I3r5d[d[| fd4: TO|; II 

(Gita 111-35) 

Then it takes up the Buddhijoga or Jnana-joga whence one 
can become ‘Sthitaprajna’. Next comes 'Jnanamisrita Bhaktijoga' 
-enlightened Bhakti, This Abyabhicharine Bhakti for the One— 
without frittering energies in any other direction— is the best of 
ways of attaining the Divinity. In other words, Svadhapa is the 
beginning and Bhakti is the other end of the string. This is Para- 
bhakti that gives salvation. 

In Assam this Bhakti cult got its flowering in the 16th century 
and the great Vaisnavite reform Of Srimanta Sankardeva is a 
glmiflcation of the Bhakti cult, pure and simple. The great devotee 
IS so much absorbed m Bhakti of the Lord that he does not even 
aspite after salvation, because salvation might deprive hp of the 
Bhakti, of Acharna, Bandana, and Padasevana of the Lord. 


Says Sankara— ,■ j 

In troth. Thou iirt the Paramatma, I now know. 

Thou takest the Sattva form, and provideth, path to the 
devotee 

He ks taken shelter at Thy feet, 

And does ‘Sravana’ and 'Kirtana' of Thy virtues, 

Hoes net crave for even salvation. 

Tor before that bliss of bhakti, even Heavenly happiness is 
nothing, 

The devotee of this Parabhakti is the best Bhakta So the 
Hofd says in the Gita. 

qSf (HI ^ I ® ^ " 

(Gita XVIII-54) 
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(Gita \a-29) 

And, the Assam Bhakta, Sri Madliadeva says in his ‘‘A'aflin. 
glosa". 

'I bow low to the devotee who has no craving even for libera- 
tion. I pray for that devotion which is full of sweet joy. I worship 
that Lord Jadupati who is the crowning gem of all and who is subl 
missive to Eis devotees ” 

Bhskti to the One in superession to the many— that stands out 
crystal-clear, and that is the central idea of our religions and philoso- 
phical endeavour. 

OTWR dJiRildf J 

On the Janmastami day this truth emerges, It is no mere 
rhetoric. It is a scientrSc, and active philosophy and can he prac- 
tical even in the matter-ridden like of today. 

‘'Lead kindly Light amdist the encircling gloom 

Lead Thou me on,” 
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THE SAIVA PHILOSOPHY OF KASHMIR 
hy 

Sahityalankara Kavibhushana K, S, Nagaeajan, B.Sc, 


Kashmir is the city of Kasyapa, the mythological progenitor 
of Devas and Asuras, and is one of the most ancient Cities of India. 
Some say it was the land given to Kusa by Rama. (Kusapun) who 
gave Lahore (Lavapuri) to his other son Lava But Kalhana in 
his Rajatarangini says definitely that it was Kasyapapiiri, as in;— 

rpiqife goRIlfe k 11 

At one time it was the seat of learning, the home of Saraswati, 
who, it appears lived there in flesh and blood and talked to Poets 
and devotees. The prayer to Saraswati, makes this clear asm: — 

Students and budding poets, aspinng for fame and name flocked 
to this ancient city in hundreds and thousands. The capital of this 
glorious city was rightly called Srinagar, meaning the land of wealth, 
spiritual as well as material. Or it may be said that the name 
had someth!^ to do with Srividya, so familiar to Tantric and other 
writers on Sivadvaita Eilhana, one of the finest poets of Kashmir 
says. 

®\ VO 

ft I 

SI# #1: f|fi W 

%?qifB. tl 

He also says that Sanskrit was the language of the country and 
even women spoke that language as they would speak their mother 
tongue. , 


The people are called the brothers of Saffron 

and poetry flowed from their lips as naturally and Is 
lavishly as saffron grew there. 


si?lflir Iffl Wo ^ 


It is no wonder then that such a land, 
vanons branches of learning, and "Pandit" 
ent title attached to every male member 
29 


was indeed the home of 
has become a perman- 
of Kashmir Brahmin 



families. H'lio pliiloaophy of Kashmir, kiiiwii as Kashmir Saiviam 
has been, for i,lm i)nsl, novcrul dccados, 1.1ie study of scliolara iu India 
and iilffoad, boih for its novelty and poimlarily, 'J'horo was n kind 
of Sniviun, oricimilly in Kashmir, which was a I’orra of worahip 
of Siva-Sakti. Later Ruridhlsm did not fail |,o exert its intlueiico 
01 ) the roliiiioii or faith of the people in Kashmir, Thus, in eoai'.se 
of time, was evolved a now faith, oat of the liaimnvniou.s mixture of 
Huddhism and Sniviam— of the meditative and ijliilosopliienl napetl 
of iihc one and i,he rilualislic iis))ecl of 1,ho oUior, 

liord Siva him, self is said to bo the fmmtain-liead from which 
(lowed the fumlameiiiul i)niidplea of tliis system of philosnpliy— 
which exist oven to-day ns Siva-Snlnw— which wci'e revealed to 
Vasn Gupla by the Lord in .a dream. A rock called Saiikaropal is 
.sliown ill Kaslmiir ns ilio place wliore Siva Sui,ra8 were ,sceii en- 
pvaved by Vasu Gupta—wlio is aupposed to have llmiriahed in llie 
firs! iiail of the hinlli century A.)). Thcae Rutrng were InlM' ex- 
plained to Immunity thnniRh the tireless elTorts of Ida disdjilcs, of 
whom iilialla Katlata was Ibe chief. Kallala who was a iPTiit 
ai'holiifj was a ctmlomporary of Avantivanmui, Kini? of Knshmii' 
who reiitucd from 805-88:1 A.l). and is refevroil to aa a arent Siddha 
in the Unjntarannini. 'I’he most valuable commeniarios on I, he, 
Riva-Sulvaa, arc Uioae of Kshenmvaja and Winlta nimsltavu. Sum- 
anaiKla, ia the nutliur of a work known a.a Sivadvishti, 'I’ho Slvii- 
Sutraa and the Sjumdakarika (ntiribuled to Vasu Gujitn) preaeiit 
the faith iu a doipnalic form whereas the Sivndvishti, for the Itrsl 
time, attempt, s to present the doctrine in a reaBoncii piiiloaopliie, 
form-uimilainiiiK seven lumdred verses. Jlie son mid diaciplo, 
Utpaladeva, wrote llio f, among lawara I'ralyabhijna Karika ami 
Vi'itli. i'h'ora tills time onwards llie Siiiva iiliilnsopliy of Kaslirair 
liocnmo Icimwii ns Pr.alynbliijna Davslm'na, dealt with in brief In 
llie Sarva Dai'.aliaiia saiigraha of Sayaii.n Madhavneharya, Lnkali- 
mnmmiipln, IJlpala’s son and disciple, was a (treat aciiolnr in Taii- 
Iric Ijore imd wrole a famous work, Snradn Tilaica, on Itnnlra 
Saatra. Tlieii romo.g tlm celebrated Abliiiiavii Riiiila, tlm prolidc 
writer of Kashmir, wlio was l.lie disciple of l;al(slim(iiia(tupta imd 
who wrote a lariie number of works on this philosophy, inolndinp', 
'raiitratoka (an nrii'iiial work) lirihat and Lapim Vimarsiiiis on 
Iswarn Pralyabhi.inii and a mmihor of slotraa, His posii,ion in tills 
Saiva sysleui is akin to llml of Sri Smikm'aelmr,va in Ihe Adniiln 
Vedmiiii. ^ lie seems io have had a palaxy of procc))lora mimely: 
(!) NurnsimluKtuiiln, liis own father, who (aunlii liim Rrammar, (S) 
vamamitha, who taunht him dvaitadvniia iantr,') (8) lilmtira,ialanaya, 
who inuRlil him Sivadvaita, (d) Khutiraja, who lauRhl him llrahiiin- 
Vidyii, (6) Laltslimanainiptii who tauf'ht him the Krama and Trika 
Darslimms and (6) liidur.aja who bimht him Llivniii, 'i'lial, is wliy 
lie says in the Taniraloka ‘ 5t^l|% p; ’ (,t, 1-3) and goes on 

to mnko particular mention of 

gd! (L l-Il) 
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His great Guru Sambhunatha is also mentioned therein with great 
regard and praise, as through Mm he got self realiBation. 

TOciil W. (1. 1-13) 

The necessity for such a long line of preceptors has been remark- 
ably pointed out by him in the following verse;— 

3ii^R[^ ii!ir ’jf : I 

fWPlf ^*11 ^ II 

In the Tantraloka he deals with the sixty-four monistic agamas 
very extensively and exhaustively. He himself made two sum- 
maries of this, one called Tantrasara and ihe other Tantravata 
Dhanika. Eis other works are Malinivijaya Vartika, the Vimar- 
sinis (big and small) on TJtpala’s Iswara Pratyahhijna, Sivadri- 
shtyalochana, Vivarana, Bhagavadgitaitha Sangraha and a com- 
mentary on yoga vasishta. His work was followed by Ksherasraja 
' and others. 


The main purpose with which the Siva Sutras were promul- 
gated, was not merely to expound the theoretical principles of this 
doctrine but also to show mankind a practical way of realising by 
experiencn that man is the Deity himself in ins real and innermost 
sell. It also not only enables him to attain to absolute freedom 
from all that limits and subjects him as a helpless creature to the 
sorrows and sufferings of wordly or mundane existence (Samsara) 
but also to gain omniscience like the Deity and to wield all the 
Power of Creation and Destruction, which the Lord himself wields. 
Thus the Siva-Sutras are considered as a means to an end and hence 
practical and utilitarian. 


The Saiva philosophy of Kashmir is called by several names 
as Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna. It is called Trika because it 
IS based on Pati, Pasu and Pasa — the first is Paramasiva, the 
second is the imprisoned Jeeva and the third the shackles that bind 
Him to the existence. When the Jeeva realises that he is not differ- 
ent fram Siva, the shackles disappear and he becomes a Mukta It 
IS railed Spanda because, Siva who is supreme, complete and in- 
finite, mamfeste his powers m order to manifest the limited uni- 
verse and in this act, the first manifestation is Spanda, or Kampana 
or Unmesha, Spanda is the act of manifesting the glory of Sakti 
without m any way disfipring the origin. The universe is cot in 
any way different from Siva and all the transactions of the Universe 
are through Spanda. All differences are due to the influence of the 
Spanda Saktu Finally the word Pratyabijna reveals the real secret 
of Kashmir Saivism. The person, surrounded by Mala ultimatelv 
recognises that he is Parama Siva himself. All living bei^s ex 
perience this recognition ra one way or the oth4 for^ ® 

There are three types or Pratyabhijna namelv PrahroVtfio 
tive proof) Anumana (Inference) and Sabda (soLd? S int 
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festation of the universe occurs by the five acts (qajfaist) namely, 
creation, preservation, destruction, disappearance and favour, 
Siva is full within himself by Sat, Chit, Ananda, Icha, Jnana and 
kriya Saktis. He is also the seven Pramatris namely, Sakala, 
Pralaya, Kala, etc., and the Para, Pashyante, Madhyama and Vaik- 
hari Saktis. The person by philosophical discussions recognises 
gradually his real form and gams true knowledge, He then medi- 
tates upon the consciousness of differences and reaches a state of 
tranquility, finally recognising that he is Siva. Thus Pratyabhijna 
IS a harmonious blending of the two important factors namely the 
consciousness resulting from a ripe knowledge of the Sciences and 
the practical experience of that realisation of his identity with 
Siva The Vijnana Bhairava refers to this nicely as follows:— 

Iffffii 1 Wfidl 11 

Parama Siva is Mahagrahalca who is endless and the person is 
Mitagrahaka who is limited. 

The main notion of this system is not Si 
as in Vedanta, Both Siva and the universe created by him are 
real, because the cause is and the result is the Uni- 

verse. When there is Shaktivikasa the universe comes to exist 
and when there is Sakti Sankocha it disappears. is 

the first Siva Sutra by which is meant that the Atman, is a change- 
less reality of the nature of a purely experiencing principle. The 
Saiva philosophy of Kashmir is based on thirty-six Tattvas, com- 
mencing from Siva Tattva and including the Pancha Tanmatras, 
the five Indnyas and the pancha Ehutas. 

Bliss cannot be obtained without the favour of the Lord. He 
who is tranquil in his mental outlook and still carries on the trans- 
actions externally is called a Jeevaumukta. In whatever transac- 
tion he is involved he is called Yukta if he_has_the capacity to in- 
cessantly meditate upon his real form which is none other than 
Chidrupa as is clear from the following;— 

II !i.|-P^g6 37 

To attain this state the following are the main cMses: (1) Previous 
Sanskara, (2) Present state, (S) Study of the Sciences, (4) Teaching 
of the Preceptor, (6) Self-fflort, (6) Practice and (7) Intros- 
pection, The upayas are the means to realise this end, They are 
four-fold, namely, Anupaya, Sambhavopaya, Saktopaya and Ana- 
vopaya, the first for tliose to whom the Preceptor's teaeing is essen- 
tial, second for those who are capable of realising the Chitswarupa, 
the third for those who are eligible to get Chidvikasa by develop- 
ing Vikalpas and the last for tliose who get Chidvikasa by other 
means. 



THE theory op NADA 


by 

K. SIVABAMAK, M.A,, 

Lectmr in Phlosoyby, Sindn Unimsity, Bamras. 


The Indian thinkers were greatly exercised oyer the prob em 
of the expressiveness of the word, viz wherein lies the denotative 
canacity of the word,-ta the sentence of which the word is an abs- 
Sed part, in the words themselves which constitute iJie sentence 
or in the isolated syllables of a word or in something entirely besides 
these things? The answer of the Samte differs from those of the 
Nyaya, the Mimamsa and even of the Yyakaramas, the grpt 
grammarian philosophers of India. The theory of Nada advocated 
by the Saivites rests on the basis of a metaphysics m which sound 
(Sabda) and sense (artha), the system of sound series articulated 
by word, etc , and the system of objective categories comprehending 
the order of sense denoted by the sounds, both represent two par- 
allel but interdependent lines of evolution from one identical 
source'. The realm of sabda subsists in dependence on the realm 
of sense in so far as sound has no significance of its own other than 
the symbolic. The common substratum whence proceed these two 
interdependent orders of evolution is therefore jooked upon as a 
complex of causal potencies essendi (Karaka Sakti) as well as 
cogwscendi (Jnapaka Sakti).’ It is in the latter aspect, viz., as a 
complex of informative causal potencies that it gives rise to nada, 
the ultimate denoter of meaning. 


According to the doctrine of paittial evolution (ekadesa pari- 
nama) maintained in the Saivagamas, inspite of causal succession 
there is always the common underlying substratum which is omni- 
present through the entire causal series.^ It is on account of the 
continued existence of cause in all the levels of its evolution, that 
we are able to trace the evclute to their supersensible source. 
Nada therefore represents that thing which is present in the physi- 
cal phenomenon of speech as its underlying essence and on account 
of which the latter, viz., speech, tomes to have the 'denoting' capa- 
city (vacakata). Nada is in essence supersensnons but because of 
adjuncts (upadhi) becomes audible as the articulated sound. 

Pare sound (Nada) becomes externalised into grass speech 
sound in the following order: Nada, Bmdu and Vartia.'' Nada (or 
Suksma Nada as it is also called as different from Para nada, which 
IS the cause thereol) is the first expression of pure sound; it is the 
latter in its quickened state. It is present in every individual as 


1. Fauikara Agama 3. 32, 

2 Sivajnana Mapadiam (Kaiaka Edition) pp. 278284. 

3 Ratna Trj-am. 38. Aghora Siva’s commentary 
d«. "isrjSU) Qvaj^dDBoiiujfcjBrrCiff 

etc. Map&diam Op. cit, p. 940. 

4 Ratna Trayani 22, 
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the cause of his knowledge of objects denoted by speech. While 
being so, it is said to be m itself devoid of even a semblance of ‘dis- 
cursiveness’. Next in order of externality comes Bindu (or Aksara 
Bindu as it is also called as different from Anahata Bindu, which 
is synonymous with Para Nada),‘ This is said to be subtle like Nada 
and indistinct even as the yolk of a peahen’s egg contains within 
itself the colours of the peacock in their sequence but indis- 
tinctly. Unlike Nada however, it is said to be of the nature of 
thought form (antah sanjalpa). The third stage is varna which 
is the gross speech manife^ed by physical sabda produced from 
akasa, etc., and audible to the ear.' The denotative capacity that 
we associate with speech sounds and that invests the latter with 
the role of symbolism as a means of communication, is really the 
property of nada their underlying essence which is being articulated 
by them. 

The different stages in the evolution of sabda account for the 
initial differences in the knowledge of the individuals who are 
broadly classed in the light of these differences under various cate- 
gories in Saivism,’ Nada, the pure unmanifest speech essence 
before it finds manifestation in gross speech giving rise to deter- 
minate knowledge passes through several intermediary stages each 
of which may be viewed as an ‘effecf of the previous stage.' The 
gross speech form overt in character* represents the last stage. 
The different functions progressively culminating in determinate 
knowledge are denoted by the terms Para or Suksma, Pasyaiiti, 
Madhyama and Vaikhari Briefly they represent, in order, Sabda 
unmanifest and undifferentiated, manifest but undifferentiated, 
differentiated but inarticulate and lastly differentiated as well as 
articulate. 

The evolution of Sabda may be viewed either in terms of stages 
by which the most subtle and inward nada becomes externalised 
into gross speech sound or in terms of stages which mark the 
variations in the denotative function of nada eventuatiug in the 
fully differentiated discursive knowledge. This is indeed a distinc- 
tion without difference," for both represent how what is in itself 
an iiiarticulated and undifferentiated unity becomes through asso- 
ciation with adjuncts the gross speech phenomenon that is an inte- 
gral part of our discursive understanding, 

The word used as an articulated symbol represents the stage 
of vaikhari. The letter-sounds already differentiated become now 
manifestly pronounced as the letters of the alphabet in their various 
combinations and become audible to the hearer too. That which 


5 Also tenned Apara Bindu as dilferent from Para Bindu and Analiata Bindu 
winch arc synonyms of Para Nada 

6 Ibid 2S. commcniary; Mapadiam p.a8s. 

7 Ibid. 71; Also Sivajnana Siddhiai, Supakkam 1,26. 

8 Fauskan Agama, 2.54. 
g Ibid. 2 25, sb el seq. 

10 Para and Nada are identical; Payanti and Aksaia Bindu are identical (Agbora 
Siva's commentary, op. 
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has the denoting capacity in the vaiBiari evokes in the hearer too 
the same capacity and through that the sense of the ohjeet mtend- 
ed " The madhyama represents the stage preceding that of articu- 
late speech and succeeding tlie stage of homogenous non-aiv»siiied 
sound content. To put the same in terms of the resulting know- 
ledge, it stands for the intermediary stage between the indeterini- 
nate knowledge typified by Pasyanti on the one hand and the fully 
determinate articulated thinking typified by vaikhari on the other. 
More positively, it stands for the implicit speech form^' which 
causes indeterminate knowledge to the speaker m whom it is mani- 
fest sub-vocally. Though it remains inarticulate it represents in 
intellect the object intended assuming as it does the form of a 
subjectively contemplated combination of letters.^ The Pasyanti 
refers to the stage in the evolution of Sabda preceding the forma- 
tion into letter-sounds. The stage of differentiated letter-sounds 
points as its cause to a stage where the letter sounds are present 
in their order but undifferentiated. The Pasyanti contains within 
itself, even as a ray of light contains within itself unmsnifestly 
the entire colour spectrum, ali the letter sounds in the order in which 
they are presently to be analysed and synthesised. Though un- 
differentiated, Pasyanti is said to be ‘self luinmods’;'‘ its denoting 
capacity takes the form of an indeterminate thought-form (nirvi- 
kalpaka jnanam). From this definition of Pasyanti it follows that 
indeterminate knowledge, the awareness of the bare ‘that’ does not 
represent a stage where determination, the ‘what’, is as such absent. 
If it were absent, the evolution of the Madhyama from the Pasyanti 
cannot be explained. The name, class, quality, ete., of an object 
are revealed implicitly in the revelation of the bare being of the 
object," 


• The Para or Suksma vac is the ultimate source of the denoting 
capacity of Sabda." This is nada which makes possible even the 
emergence of the implicit discursiveness of the Pasyanti vac. It is 
because of nada tliat Pasyanti becomes capable of causing mrvikal- 
paka jnanam. If Pasyanti is the cause of indeterminate knowledge, 
para is the general condition of intelligibility itself," The differ- 
ence between the two stages corresponds to the difference between 
the possible and the actual According to the dynamism of self- 
becoming (Sat karya vada) underlying the evolution of principles 
constitutive of the world of sabda and artha; the manifestly differ- 
entiated qualities found in the effect couid be said to be latent in 


i: 

13 


Nada Kanla 11, Aghora Sivali commentary 

Supaklam Of/ at, i.si. 

Ibid. 1 21. 

SupakUm 1 as. Ratna Trayam 75. 

16 Mapadiam Op, cii p 163 see also the defnition 0! trutli given m Simn 
famml "*'* 1“™ ® » saitkalpL 

'j » 4 ghora Siva’s aiatarika. Op cit j6. The admiBlon ol pan over PasvanU i. 
the di#eren!io ot the philoiopliy ot language as developed in the Sajvajamnas See 
h. C fandey's Sama i’liihiopjif pp. xCiaCV o.ajacmas see 

mcnLf'cfSia;;"* ‘’“S’ S™ ]«»«« 
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the cause as a possibility only through an intermediary stage, where 
these differentiated qualities are first actualised although uiimani- 
festlyd® The discursive tunction categorised by name quality, etc. 
cannot be said to emerge from consciousness without being mediated 
by an indeterminate knowledge in which those elements are present 
although imspecifiedly.*’ 

The existence of vaikhari is known through the sensory chan- 
nel of hearing; the madhyama through 'understanding’, a determin- 
ing function of the intellect The Pasyanti is known as the source 
of madhyama, as the ‘cause’ of the latter’s function-”. Now how is 
Para or 'nada known? The Agamas say that it is known intuiti- 
vely. as ‘one’ with the self." That which remains as the residuum 
when all the functions of chitta are resolved as in deep sleep is the 
Nada It is known immediately in all individuals as indistinguish- 
able with their consciousness. Being the ultimate residuum it is 
also known as the genei'ator of even the most subtle Pasyanti m 
which is latent all the discursive functions of the mind." 

It IS only in the above sense that we should understand that 
Para vac or nada is ‘etemal’ and ‘conscious’. It is eternal m the 
sense that it is ever manifest in the individual, human and the 
sub-human”’ alike, as a general condition of intelligibility,^ even 
when all its more specific modifications remain unmanifest.’* It 
IS not etei'nal like the self, being unique to each individual and 
non-intelligent in itself and therefore only a ‘product’. To be more 
precise, we can say nada forms the nexus betiveen Bindu, the 
etemal priiis of all the phenomena and its perishable manifesta- 
tions, Viewed as a ‘product’ of Bindu, as Bindu in its quickened 
state, Nada is non-eternal being many (aneka) rooted in the primor- 
dial body (Para Sariram) of each individual, and ‘objective’ (jada) 
qua a product. Nada is Bindu itself come to be endowed with' a 
competence (adhikara) to unfold into Pasyanti, etc., and cause dc- 
terniiiiate knowledge It is this adhikara that is perishable.” Li 
itself as Bindu when it is not as such related to each individual, and 
therefore unitary, it is eternal. It resembles Siva the first of the 
thirty-six tattvas in this respect. Though distinguishable from 
Suddha Maya as its vrtti, it is not different from it.” 


iR Mapadtam p 19S 

ig Oic same logic accounts for the poslulaKs of Pral-nti as mtcncning bctuccii 
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transcendence of nada coincide. The advent of a life of spirit 
{Suddha avastha) primarily is the cessation of empirical life (Sakals 
avastha). Non-mediation of nada, it is true, does not neeessmlji 
mean the attainment of spiritual intuition. It may mean a return 
to total ignorance also, to ‘severe isolation’ (Kevala avastha) as for 
instance during mahapralaya. Then of course it is no transced- 
ence of nada Freedom from the activiiy of nada in such eircumst- 
ance will be like the freedom that an ailing patient has from his 
ailment during intervals of deep sleep, The real freedom from 
nada, however, supervenes upon the intuition of the real. 

To sum up, Nada is the cause of the expressiveness of all 
empirical knowing, propositional or otherwise” a’nd as such is not 
to be identified with propositions, etc. It is what makes proposi- 
tions, etc., possible. Like the categories of Kant it is their presup- 
position and even more absolutely so. In so far as its function 
underlies the sphere of the pre-prepositional as well it is even more 
basic than the categories. It is the transcendental condition of the 
categorising function of the mind. It is_the living ‘voice’ in all 
creatures that motivates a response which in the case of^ the human 
beings translates itself into the categories expression of the 
mind. 

If nada cannot be identified with the categories of human 
understanding, still less can It he identified with its vocal expres- 
sions, viz., sentence, word or letter or the unity of letters. It is 
what makes these of use in the service of knowledge,'" If these are 
spoken of sometimes as generators of meaning, it is only jn the 
sense that they serve to manifest nada which alone possesses intrin- 
sically the capacity to denote meaning. The Parakya Agama, for 
example, says that it is the last letter of a word with the revived 
residual impressions of the preceding letters that is expressive of 
the meaning." If by this were meant, like what the Nyaya would 
say 41-a that, literally the aceimiulated impressions of the past 
letters roused in memory presents the meaning, this is untenable 
because the revived residual impressions can arouse only the me- 
mory of something" that was previously known and not the know- 
ledge of a new thing. Nor can it be in the sense that it manifests 
what is but a unity of all letters, which is itself, unperceived, eternal 
and partless 42-a. The first letter, it is held, rouses this latent 
symbol in the mind vaguely and the succeeding letters as they are 
gradually hwA manifest it more clearly till the last letter fully 
reveals it. This view too is not tenable because here again the old 


35 
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SupaUjira 8 156, Siva Juana Bodhara 8th sulra ^tli adhikarsiiB. 
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42a See sarvadarsana. Samgraba (Panmi system). 
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objection arises, riz , the residual impressions can arouse only the 
memoij of T.hat was experienced and cannot present to conscious- 
ness what IS yet to be experienced. Again" this unperceived unity of 
letters which is said to possess the denotive capacity is intellbiie 
neither as identical with the letters whose unity it is said to be, nor as 
diSerent from them. If identical with the letters it cannot perform 
a task which the letters as such are expressly incapable of perform- 
ing If different from them, when perception is exhypolhesis 
Kidence that the unity of the letters is not different from the letters 
themselves, an inference to the contrary can rally be of no avail 

The statement of the Agama cited above should therefore be 
understood to mean that hj manifesting mda is meaning generated. 
The last letter of a word m being the manifestor of nada is eulogi- 
sticaUv described as the manifestor of meaning. The varna of the 
Yama tneorists and the sphota of the sphota vadins are admissible 
as generators of meaning only as mamfestors of nada. In them- 
sehes they are contingent and therefore different from that through 
which their origination becomes possible. 


43 for a fuller dialectical refuttiion of sphotartda see Aghora Sin's com Ibid ;; 
Mapadiam pp eS: :S4, Also Fanskata Bhasjam pp 523 557 



IN DEFENCE OF YOGA PHILOSOPHY 
by 

Gunde Rao Haekare, (Vachaspati, Shirommi, 

Retireii Sessions Judge, Hyderabad Bn. 

In this country there are many schools of philosophy in vogue, 
from the time immeorial. Out ot them only six have acquired a 
great repute’ and these are Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa and Vedanta. Each of these has its special characteris- 
tics and basic independent views about the Creation of the World, 
Matter, Spirit, Creator, Pleasure, Pam, Knowledge, Ignorance, 
Bondage and Salvation. In this way each school of thought is at 
at the same time a theology and Religion. They differ in the con- 
ception of the Nature of Final Emancipation also Bach school of 
philosophy insists on the truth of its own tenets and spares no pains 
in advancing stronger objections in exposing fallacies in the tenets 
of opposite party. 

The case of Yoga School of philosophy is some what different 
For the propagation of fundamentals of every school of thought it 
is admissible that the advocates of the respective schools may adopt 
means of popularising their own dogmas refuting the principles of 
opposite party or parties fully or to part, in a fixed and organised 
manner. But in contradicting Yoga System the opposite party 
specially the Vedantins have taken an apparently objectionable 
measure. 

Etymologically the word Yoga is derived from 

to meditate and not from ^ 1™’ Bhaswati 

a commentary on Patanjala Sutra Bhashya explains clearly that 
according to grammar the word Yoga denotes composure or peace 
of mind and not the technical term Samadhi which indicates the 
perfect absorption of the waves of thoughts in the one object of 
meditation. Vachaspati Mishra says that in order to avoid the con- 
fusion arising about the meaning conveyed by the word Yoga the 
derivation of the word, is explained as yuj ^ and not yujr. 

In spite of this explanation the Vedantins say clearly— 

qw siftqRilWK#; 1 

This is attributed to the authorship of Yagnavalkya, Shankma- 
charya says that both Sankhyas and Yogms are Dwaitins. Then 
how is it possible that the word Yoga may indicate Solidarity ot 
individual Soul and the God Supreme? If this is true then where 
is the necessity of refuting Yoga by Dwaita or Duahstie Philo- 
sophy? The object of Yoga is to separate the individual Soul from 
the iron clutches of Prakriti. 
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It should be borne in mind that Yoga philosophy advocates the 
Manifestation Theory (parinama vada. When some qualities or one 
and the same object are altogether changed and quite new qualities 
have evolved in their place then it is said that the same original 
object has menifested itself in new form. 

111-13 siiwi[) 


The Spirit = Purusha is quite different from Matter = Prakriti. 
Purusha is attributeless; but by proximity of Prakriti he seems to 
be subject of changes. A dear glass which is colourless becomes 
red if you keep some roses in it. Tho attributes are naturally de- 
signed for another higher object They are not self-centred, jiut 
intended for the sake of others. By proximity of matter the spirit 
assumes all the qualities of matter and becomes one with the matter. 
This non-differentiation and unification of Purusha and Praknti 
=31?raif^ ; IS called BHOGA »>= Feeling perception, or 
(Patanjala Yoga Sutra III 35.) Buddi-satva though highly refined 
is essentially Matter and therefore can not illuminate or throw light 
upon Spirit, that is fully reflected in Bitddk. On the other hand 
the Spirit itself irrespective of others’ help is self luminous 

II (H13P III-35 ifw irb;). 

i?heii Purusha realises that he is essentially different from Pra- 
krit! then only his real nature of Omiscience and Omnipotence be- 
come manifest. (Patanjala Yoga Sutra III 49.) According to 
Yoga philosophy the Soul attains salvation when Buddhi removed 
from 'Three Gunas or attnbutes becomes equal to Self. (Patanjali 
Y. Ill 55). 


Now it is evident that Yoga is not in any sense a union with 
God. It lays down very strict and comprerehnivse rules for the 
physical as well as mental practice by which one can control pas- 
sions, get full mastery over organs, enjoy full health, concentrate 
deeply and by profound meditation realise Self. This realisation 
consists of true knowledge of complete separation of Self from 
bondages of Prakriti— Matter. By such realisation only he can 
develop psychic powers latent in him. These are called Siddhis. 
He should not stop here. This is not the end. These are the im- 
pediments to his achievement of higher goal. This Yoga resem- 
bles Mysticism in Europe to some extent. Yoga is technically 
defined as chittavrtti nirodha the prevention of the outward flow 
bf mind and its modifications. The practice of Yoga disentangles the 
individual self from the phenomenal world which is the object of 
sense. The Self has a natural tendency to move towards the ex- 
ternal world because the organs of sense are made to work from 
within outwards. 
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Badarayan Vyasa, the author of Vedanta Sutra contradicted 
Voga in general terms ^ ; Jftgxfi ; V., II i-3. In 
their Commentaries on Badrayana Sutras, Nimbarkas, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Madhwa, Vallabha and others have refuted Yoga accord- 
ing to their tenets. 

It is obvious that there are some points of resemblence between 
Yoga and Vedanta. Both are supposed to be the means of attain- 
ing higher goal. Shankaracharya refutes Yoga philosophy in a 
(juite different manner. According to him the theoretical part of 
Yoga IS not reliable for ’ is not Vaidie. and 

the practical part of Yoga is of no importance because the autho- 
rity of Upanishads is quite sufficient to accept it. There is no need 
of approaching Yoga System of Practice. Asanas or various poses 
of sitting are explained in Swetaswatara Upamshad and diitereiit 
methods of meditations for the purification of the Self and concen- 
tration of mind are also given in other Upanishads and these are 
purely Vaidic and Yoga philosophy is Non-Vaidic. But when Yoga 
receives the respect of Vaidic authority on the analogy of Aslitaka 
Smnti, Shankaracharya finds fault with it as it preaches Dwaita 
tenet. But Dwaitacharyas also refute it because Yoga in their 
view, is non-vaidic. and not capable of inspiring confidence 

Vacahaspati Mishra holds a special responsibility in this 
matter. In Bhamati, his commentary on Shankar Bhashya, he 
gives a subtle idea that the teachings of Yoga do not establish the 
supremacy of Pradhana as the chuse of the universe, for the practice 
of Concentration some substantia! thing is necessary to meditate 
upon One can not concentrate directly on Spirit, because it is very 
subtle. The Chitta or mind which is matter and veiy highly ra- 
flnd, form of Pradhana is simply taken as a hold for the practice 
of Concentration. By this it can not be assumed that Yoga esta- 
blishes Pradhana as the cause of Universe. Vachaspati quotes a 
sentence of Varsha-ganya a great authority on Yoga in support of 
his assertion. It runs thus ^ | 

^§4^51+' Amalananda explains the meaning of this in 
his Kalpataru, a Gloss on Bhamati and clearly states 
piiW: The real bases of qualities is Atman which can not 
be percived by the eye. What is the object of sight his Maya = 
Illusion only and not the Atman. Vyasa wrote a Commentary on 
Patanjali Yoga Sutras. In explaining the meaning of Sutra 
q§ItHI ; IV-13 Vyasa quotes the same 

stanza and says that = 'iloteFiPTdf : 

what is visible is nothing but a manifestation of Prakrit! 
= Matter and therefore it is transitory. Here 
gniRTO^'I’i^ is the original Prakriti, Praki-iti is real 
and its Gunas are transitory. Vachaspati Mishra wrote a gie^ 
commentary on Patanjala Sutras and Vyasa Bhashya 
' by name. 
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ANTIQUITY AND CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
KALI-WORSHIP IN BENGAL 

by 

Chiniahaban Chakbavarti 
Presidency College, Calcutta 

Some years back Dr. Acyuta C. Menon wrote a book m Malaya- 
1am on Kali-worship in Kerala. Being couched in a regional 
language it was not possible for the non-Malayalam reader to make 
any use of it. However a stray reference to the work brought home 
to me the need of compiling the details of the worship of different 
well-known deities as well as rites and rituals connected with them 
as prevalent in different localities. This will be very helpful in 
studying the religious and cultural history of this vast country. For 
my part I propose, following Dr. Menon, to deal with the worship 
of Kali, the most popular of the deities worshipped by the Sakti- 
worshippers of Bengal. She is worshipped on different occasions 
under different names and forms— all fearful and ferocious, mani- 
festing the spirit of destruction, which .she represents. 

We have references to the goddess in a number of Tantra and 
Purana works. The Devimahatmya, section of the MarJumdeiia 
Fff Sff.) Fitrajia’a'esen'bes the deify as having emerged from tile 
forhead of the Divine Mother when slie became black with anger as 
the demons headed by Canda and Munda came to seize her. She came 
out with a big hideous face and a dreaful appearance. She carried a 
sword, a noose and a club. She wore the skin of a tiger and had as her 
headed by Canda and Munda came to seize her. She came out with 
a big hideous face and a dreadful appearance. She canied a sword, 
a noose and a club. She wore the sHn of a tiger and had as her 
ornament a garland of, human heads. Her eyes were red and 
sunken. Her tongue moved to and fro. Her shinllmg sound filled 
the quarters 

In the Visnudhamottara we have a description of the sublime 
aspect of the deity in the form of Bhadrakali stated to be beautiful 
in appearance. More or less fearful forms of the deity with the 
name Bhadrakali or Mahakali are described in works like the Km- 
imgma, Caviikalpa, Bhmsyapurana and Devipwram, A dated 
reference to Kali is met with m the Kinsariya stone inscription of 
Caeca dated 1056 v.s. (= 999 A.D.). Kali is mentioned here as an 
important deity though no description is given. 

The forms of the deity as known and worshipped in Bengal 
for the last few centuries are described in Tantra works like the 
Kahimttm which do not appear to be old. They are rather peculiar 
from the standpoint of Hindu iconography. Few specimens of them 
are however known to have been preserved in the museums or col- 
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lections of antiquities. According to a hearsay it was Krsnananda 
Agamaragisa, author of the Taidrasan, who introduced the image 
in her daksina form. There are quite a fair number of later, mostly 
popular, works which deal with the details of the worship of the 
deity. Of these the Syainarakasya of Purnananda and the Tmtra- 
sara of Krsnananda are very well-known. 

The Daksina kalika, the most popular form of the deity wor- 
shipped in Bengal, is described’ as smiling and fearful, four-handed, 
and black like cloud. (Tantrasara and Kalitantra I, 27 if.) She is 
adorned with a garland of human heads. Her body is besmeared 
with the blood oozing from the heads clinging to her neck. Two 
corpses constitute her ear-ornament. Her girdle is formed by hands 
of dead bodies. She holds in her hands a head freshly served from 
a body, a sword, ablmja, and vara (the postures of giving assurance 
of freedom from fear and blessing). Blood is trickling through the 
ends of her lips. She has her abode in the cremation ground. She 
has three eyes as bright as the orb of the morning sun. She has 
her hairs flowing and hanging on her right side. Her teeth are 
proti-uded Her breasts are large and heaving. She is naked and 
stands on the body of Mahadeva lying as dead. She is engaged in 
coition with Mahakala in an inverted position. She is surrounded 
on all sides by fearful she-jackals with aweful sounds. She is called 
Iiaksina or generous as she bestows ah boons even though medi- 
tated at ease and without any seriousness.’ (Syamarahasya VI. 5). 

Slightly different descriptions are given in the Svatantraiantra. 
and the Siddhamrif antra as quoted in the Tantrasara. According 
to the flrst of these works the goddess has the 'sacred thread' made 
by serpents and she is mad with intoxication. According to the 
second, which mentions only a few characteristics, she has in two 
of her hands a skull and a dagger. 

In the fom known as Siddhakali,’ she has her body overflow- 
ing with nectar dropping from the orb of the moon pierced by the 
sword [in her right hand]. She drinks the nectar from the skull 
in her left hand. She is naked with flowing hairs. She has the hue 
of a blue lotus'. She is adorned with ornaments and stands with her 
left-foot stretched forward. 

Giibyakali* is covered with black cloth. She has sunken eyes, 
fearful teeth, restless tongue and a smiling face. She has a neck- 
lace and a ‘sacred thread’ of serpents which again form her bed on 
which she lies She has a lock of matted hair touching the sky. 
She sips wine. She has a garland of fifty human heads Her belly 
is big. Above her head is Ananta, the king of serpents with one 
thousand hoods. She is surrounded on all sides by serpent-hoods. 
The serpent-king Taksaka foi-ms her left bangle and Ananta the 
right. Her anklet is made of jewels. Her ears are bedecked with 


3 Tantrasara and ratilanira, I a)® 

4 S)'amflra/ia5)a, VI. 5. 

5 TanUasara 5 na/t— and tanire, X 35, 

6 Tantrasara. 

30 
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ear-rings made of human bodies. To her left there is Siva in the 
form ot a child. She has two hands and a gay face. She is sober 
and adorned with nine jewels. 

Bhadrakali’ is emaciated with hunger. Her eyes are sunken, her 
face as black as ink, her teeth like black-berries. She is weeping 
and saying, ‘I am not satisfied. I shall swallow the whole world 
at one guip’. She holds with her two hands two nooses like biasing 
fire. 


Smasanakali' is black like a hill of collyrium with her abode in 
the cremation-ground. She has three eyes, dishevelled hairs and a 
dreadful appearance with a thin body. She has tawny eyes. She 
holds a skull full of wine in her left hand and freshly severed head 
in the right, With a smiling fate she is always busy chewing raw 
meat. Her body is adorned with various ornaments. She is naked 
and ever mad with wine. 

As Eaksakali or Mahakali* she is four-handed, adorned with 
garlands of heads— one on the head and the other on the shoulder 
In her right hand she holds a sword and two lotuses and in the left 
a dagger and a skull. She has a lock of matted hair touching 
the sky. She has a necklace of senwats. Her eyes are red. She 
wears black doth and has a tiger’s skin round the waist, She 
places her left foot on the breast of a corpse and the right on the 
back of a lion. She sips wine, bursts into terrible laughter and 
makes deep loud sounds. She is immensely fearful. 

Special rituals are prescribed and particular purposes including 
the aix black rites of the Tantras are indicated for the worship of 
these and other forms of the deity. Besides regular worship 
generally in the Daksina form offered daily in the houses of devotees 
and in various shrines, of which the number is a legion, festive 
worship 13 performed on particular occasions. Three days are of 
special importance in this connection, e.g., the Dewali day and the 
14th day of the dark fortnights of the months of Jyaistha and 
Magha. Of these the Dewah festival is the most popular, though 
perhaps, not the oldest. Kah is worshipped on this day with great 
pomp and grandeur. The day is known as the Kalipuja day. No 
reference to the festival has, however, been traced in any old work 
of known date. The earliest reference that I have been able to 
trace is in the Kalisaparyorvidhi of Kasinatha who composed it in 
1699 S.B. (= 1777 A.D.). Kasinatha has quoted texts from Pura; 
nas and Tantras to prove the importance of the worship of Kali 
on the Dewali day. Kasinatha’s advocacy in the matter would 
appear to be rather suspicious. It may not be unlikely that he was 
prompted by a desire to popularize a festival which does not seem 
to have been so widely prevalent in his time. Attempts are re- 
ported to have been made by others also in this direction, Thus we 

7 Tantmm Bliadrakali is emaciated mill hunger. Her eyes arc sunken, her 
face as black as ink, her teeth like. 

8 Saalanlratmlra as quoted in the syammhem, (VI. *i. 

9 The description occurs in the T/mtmara but no particular name of the form 
IS mentioned 
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are told that Maharaja Krsnacandra (18th century) of Nadia ordered 
all his subjects to perform this worship with threats of severe 
punishment. (Ward; A view of the History, literature and Mytho- 
logy of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 124). As a result, ten thousand 
images of the goddess came to be worshipped on this occasion every 
year in the district of Nadia. Isana-candra, grandson of Krsna- 
candra, consecrated to this deity thousands of maunds of _ sweet meats, 
thousands of pieces of cloth and other materials. Besides this, his 
incidental expenses in this connection amounted to about twenty 
thousand rupees a year. The worship in the month of magha, 
known as mtanti puja has been referred to in the smrti digests 
(15th-18th centuries) of Govi’ndananda, Srmatha Acaryacudamani, 
Brahaspati Rayamukuta and Kasinatha Tarkalankara. It is pres- 
cribed as one of the several rites to be performed on the ratanti 
catnrdasi day. The pupa in the month of jyaistha is done manly 
with various fruits and is known as pMa-harinipuja. Worship is 
ofEered on these days as on the festive occasions in the night, usually 
in the midnight. Special worship is generally performed on the 
nights of every new-moon, which along with Tuesdays and Satur- 
days; are regarded as specially sacred to the deity. Festive wor- 
ship is also offered at times of rejoicing (as on the occasion of a 
marriage ceremony) and thanksgiving as well as times of calamity 
like the outbreak of epidmics, especially cholera with which the 
deity is particularly associated, in some parts of Bengal. Public 
worship of her, especially in the form of Baksakali or Sraasanakali, 
is performed with the help of public donations when the disease 
breaks out in an epidemic form m a village. In cases of individual 
attacks the worship is occasionally offered in a private house or a 
public temple. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
goddess is regarded as the guardian against cholera in some villages 
m south Inia, where she is also worshipped as the protectress 
against evil spirits and wild beasts, as the favomnte goddess of the 
mrd-catchers and as the boundary goddess who is supposed to ward 
off evils that may cause havoc to a village from outside. (White- 
head: Village Gods of South India, p. 32). 

Cl 

Animal sacrifice is a special feature of sakti-worship, parti- 
cularly of Kali-worship in Bengal. Goats, sheep and buffaloes are 
sacrificed in this connection. The heads are severed from the 
bodies with one stroke of a sharp and heavy scimitar. The sacri- 
fice of human beings is also sometimes reported. It is told that 
some of the important shrines of the deity are placed on five human 
heads, apparentiy of persons sacnfited with a view to her propitia- 
tion. I have not however been able to trace this awful practice in 
the works dealing with Tantra-rites, The number of animals 
sacrificed on certain occasions in the past would appear to be 
staggering. It has, due to various reasons, been reduced to the 
minimum in these days and the practice of animal sacrifice is being 
slowly modified by the substitution for animals of fruits and plants 
like pumpking gourd, cucumber and sugar-cane. 



MUKTI NISCHAIAM 


bV 

D. I. Jesudoss, M.A, Mlitt, 

Reader in Philosophy, Anmmaki University 

Mukli Nischayam which means certainty about salvation is 
an important philosophical classic m Tamil verse. It makes plain 
what exactly salvation according to Saiva Siddhanta is. Guru 
Jnanasambanda Paramacharya Svamigal, the founder of the 
Dharmapura-Adhinam, is the author of this work, 

There are two commentaries on Mukti Nischayam attributed 
to one and the same person, namely, Velli Ambalavana Munivar. 
The bigger commentary is known as Velli Ambalavana Mapadiyam 
and the smaller one is Mukh Nischaya Citturai. Recent researches 
show that the smaller commentary was not really written by Velli- 
ambalavanar, nor was it a commentary to Mukti Nischayam. This 
conclusion is derived from the fact that there are a number of par- 
allel passages and sometimes verbatim reproductions m it from the 
smaller commentary on Sivajnana Bodham. 


Mukti Nischayam critically examines certain views of other 
Saiva Schools and repudiates them as false. It especially explains 
and exposes the Siva Sama Vada which goes a long way with the 
Saiva Siddhanta but flies off at a tangent when it expounds the 
nature of soul and salvation Siva-sama-vada regards soul and Siva 
as equal in their nature hut Saiva Siddhanta, as explained hy lukti 
Nischayam, refutes this by saying that soul is only Satchit (exis- 
tence-consciousness) and Siva alone is Sat Cbit-ana'nda (existence- 
consciousness-bliss). 

Mukti Nischayam’ repudiates a particular work called MuHi 
Nilai by a teacher called Chidambaram Kankatti Maraijnatia Pan- 
daram. 

Mukti Nischayam consists of twenty-two venbas. It is 
in the form of a dialogue. In the course of ttie argument it is 
shown that the Atoanatida Vadi stops at a half-way^ 
neither a fuU-hlown Siva Sama Vadi nor a complete Saiva Siddnanti. 


According to Saiva Siddhanta, in mukti union soul _ and SNa 
are in adwaita relationship. But this abedha union is ne 
equality of soul with Siva as envisaged by Siva Sama Va 
absorption of soul into Siva as envisaged by Sankaras sen 
Vedanta. To the Siddhanti, even in Mukti, soul is soul a^WS B 
God though the former is in the embrace of „{ 

personality is not lost. While commenting ®ird suba ot 
Mukti Nischayam, Velli Ambalavanar discusses this Siyw™ adwaiu 
aikiyam, samavaya, anyonyaw, saiyogam, 
of union-Niriipa Savitha aikiyam, yatl’aipadum aikivam, ParM 
aikiyam, samavaya, anyonyam, saiyogam, 
mya, nasa aikiyam, yikitha yochana karma atkijam, a 
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vathi aikiyam, abibava vasathalaikyam, ananda anubhava aiki- 
yam and snekham. 

Siddijanta mukti ia not a mere negative experience of the 
removal of anava and ajnana. It is positive bliss. Velliambala- 
vanar in his commentary on Mukti Nischayatn refers to this ex- 
perience in the following terms; Sankara Prithi, Sivanandam, 
Sivananda Vellam, Sivarasa Samudram, Brahmarasa anubhavam, 
Brahma rasam, Niratisayanaiidam, Siva darsanam, Siva Jnanam, 
Tiruvarul perutal, Siva yogam, Siva bhogam, Paramananda bhogam, 
Parama Padam, Siva Peru, Siva Sayujyam, Anmanandam, Anma 
Suddhi, Anma labham and Anma jnanam. 

The foliowing are some of the arguments adduced against Atma- 
nanda Vada: In no place in Saiva Siddhanta literature soul is said 
to have the form of bliss. Atmananda vada is not established by 
agama pramana, anumana pramana and svanubhavapramana. The 
transitory pleasure (sittinbam) enjoyed by the soul is only the result 
of Punya Karma and not the attribute of the soul. The bliss ex- 
perienced by the soul during samadhi is exteimal to the soul. It 
is gift gratis bestowed by Siva to Jiva. Moreover, if soul has 
bliss-tom just as Siva has, there cannot be any appreciable result 
out of their union. For like-poles do not attract each other. Fur- 
ther, to posit the existence of bliss in the soul also will lead to the 
position of Ekatma Vada and Maya Vada. 

Siva Sama Vada cannot be accepted at all. For, if Siva and 
soul are identical either Siva should be brought to the level of the 
soul or soul to the level of Siva. In the former case Siva should 
be looked as devoid of supreme bliss and in the latter case soul 
should be credited with it. Vedas and agamas do not envisage such 
a position. Moreover if Siva sama vada were true, many of the 
steps of dasa karya such as anma daraan, anma shuddhi, Siva 
darsan, Siva yoga and Siva bhoga will be impossible. Nor will 
Sayujya mukti have any meaning. 

Even accepting the position that Siva and .Jiva are identical 
in Mukti (as they are devoid of mala and are luminous) we find 
Jiva does not enjoy all the eight gunas of Siva viz., self-existence, 
immaculate nature, omniscience, intensive knowledge, being ever 
free from imperfections, unlimited graciousness, omnipotence and 
infinite bliss. In the early stages of soui’s experiences the soul is 
always the recipient and Siva the donor. In the Kevala avastha 
or solitary state and in the sakala avastha or bound state Siva 
gives the Jiva experiences on the basis of its deeds In siiddha 
avastha or mukti again it is Siva who imparts felicity to the soul. 
To deny this and to assert that the soul enjoys bliss automatically 
after the removal of anava tantamounts to ingratitude to the Lord. 

Besides, Siva Sama Vada, Siva Sankrantha Vada also believes 
in the existence of conate bliss in the soul But Saiva Siddhanta 
holds that the soul has only anava or conate impurity to begin with 
and only finally it gets ananda in mukti. Besides Siva sama vada 
and Siva Sankrantha vada, Sivadvaita, Pasupata and Mahavrata 
schools of Saivism ignore the difference betwen God and soul in 
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mukti. As a conseq.uenc6 of God aiid soul becoming equal in niukti, 
the soul is considered to perform all the five functions (creation, 
sustenance etc.) of Siva. Saiva Siddhanta refutes this view. 

While Mukti Nischayam arose to refute Kankatti Maraijnana 
Pandaram the commentary on it by Velli Ambalavanar seems to 
have arisen when Siva Sama Vada doctrine began to spread for a 
second time through the followers of Kankatti Pandaram. A few 
of the works of the Pandaram such as Sivatharunotra, Panama 
paths timira panu, Paramo padesam are adverted to in the course of 
the commentary for polemical purposes. Agora Sivacharya, the 
commentator of Katna Traya and Sarvajnanotram, is condemned in 
the bigger commentary as he interprets these works as per Atma- 
nanda Vada and Siva Sama Vada. Among the very many works 
quoted in the biggei' commentary Bhoga Karikai, Amara Kosam and 
Moksha Karikai are important Sansknt works, while Sivaprakasam, 
Aikiya Viyal, Sivabhoga saram and Sivananda Malai ate Tamil 
works of repute. 

N The following are some of the interesting points that are met 
m the course of the Mukti Nischayam perurai. It discusses why 
Agastiyar, ToUtapiyar and Tiruvalluvar do not directly deal with 
Veedu (Moksha) and while Tirumular and Meikandar irectly dis- 
cuss it It divides Santhana Kuravars, Teachers of philosophy, into 
two kinds, namely Karma Siddhanta Kuravars and Jnana Siddhanta 
Kuravars, on the basis of deeksha (initiation) ceremonies they are 
entitled to perform. It points out that Samaya Kuruvars (Religi- 
ous preceptors) are superior to Jnana Siddhanta Kuravars. It also 
points out that Dasakarya (Ten spiritual steps) are possible through 
the help of guru alone, 
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The Bhasa-Yogavasistha-sara is a rendering in Hindi Dohas 
of the original Laghu-yogavasistha-sara in Sanskrit, a popular but 
anonymous work. The latter is supposed to be the quintessence of 
Laghu Yogavasistha which again appears to be the abridged text 
of Brhad-yogavasistha, a well-known work on Indian Philosophy 
which can be ranked on par with the Prasthanatrayi. 

A number of works in Marathi aiming at elucidation of the 
original Sanskrit Yogavasistha-sara or the Lagu-yogavasistha- 
sara have been referred to by Date S. G in his Marathi Grantha 
Siici (p.503) Mahidhara’s gloss in Sanskrit dates 1674 A.D, fet 
a metrical rendering in Hindi is nowhere referred to. As such 
the work is of great importance and more so because it is from 
the pen of Kavindracarya Sarasvati, a great historical personage of 
the seventeenth centui-y. A detailed account of his life is given 
later 

The manuscript; 

The manuscript contains the Sanskrit text of Lagu-yoga- 
vas'stha-sara and the Hindi Dohas of Kavindracarya The Ms. is 
9i" X 4J". The paper used is thick but now in a deteriorated 
condition. There is no water-mait on the paper. 

The number of folios is 26 and no folio is missing. The edges 
of the folios are now in a tattered condition. The pagination is 
continuous. Each side of the folio contains 9 lines and each line 
contains about 33-40 letters. The handwriting is bold, thick, legible 
and uniform. On each folio the folio number is written on the 
obverse with letters ( ) and the folio-number on the right- 

hand bottom of the margin. 

The introduction which is entirely in Hindi contains about 13 
Dohas and begins with alquRIP} H: | and ^ 

I There is a lacuna in the 7th Doha. The Introduc- 
tion supplies information about the eminence and erudition of the 
author, his habitat etc. The Introduction finishes on page 2(a). 
The work begins from folio 2(b). After each Sanskrit verse of 
the Laghmjoga-msistha-sam is given the Hindi Doha of Kavmdta- 
earya Sarasvati. There are in all ten Praharanas containing 222 
stanzas. 

The colophon reads as — 

HITf— ^ i 

At the end of the third chapter only, the colophon has 
instead of probably through the mistake of 

- scribe, 



Script of the ■mmuscripti 

According to the Nagari script used in this manuscript s and 
5; U andff.' ^ and ^ and ^ are distinguished with very- 
subtle and minute difference; u, oi, rj, su etc. are written m a 
peculiar manner. 

The optional doubling of consonants in connection -with a nasal 
or a liquid or a semivowel is frequently found in the inscriptions 
and partly in the traditional spellings current in some of the 
vernaculars (e.g. Bengali) at the present day. 

Our manuscript also is an instance to the point. Thus 

^14 for etc. This practice 

is to be taken -with gi-eat caution. These doublings are sometimes 
only scholastic, without any reference to the pronunciation e.g. 

where the doubling is only the remnant of an 
orthographical tradition and so I have deleted all such doublings 
in the manuscript. and are not used in the 

manuscript. I have, however, emended the text at such places. 

Li/e and date of Kavindracarya 

Eavindra or Acarya Kaviudra was originally an inhabitant 
of Pnnyabhmi' on the banks of the river Godavari, The intro- 
duction of Bhasa-yogavasistha-sara also styles him as an original 
inhabitant of the bank of Godavari*. The KE‘ states that having 
studied Vedas with all their branche.s and other lore he took to 
a life of renunciation at Kashi and concentrated on the study of 
Brahman. He had studied the Asvalayana sakba of the Rgvsdat 
and had mastered other branches of learning also. The Bhasa- 
yogavasistha-sara (Henceforth referred to as BYS ) in its introduc- 
tion tells us that Kavmdra knew the four Vedas and six Angas, 
Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vaisesika philosophy, Sankhya, Patan- 
jala, and taught and explained them to his pupils a number of 


3 Zmnitakalpadnima is a eulog of Shah Jalian composcil Cy Kavmdra Tit 
ms IS in the India Office Library, London (Ms No S 947 ) The first page oithe 
manu'cnpt gives its date as 1650 AD 

4 “Pahile Godauianivasi’’ stanza No 11 Introduction to BhmYo^svsSiitha 

sari ' 

5 Kmndra-Kalpadruma 

^ 5 ^ 3i# Hi# 1 ” 

gg; ftfs wa fwifira; 11 

6 Cf sBnia No. ii, Iniroductto to Bbasa 

iSavasistljasara. 
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timsa’. He himself composed a number of literary works. The 
eighteen Puranas were on the tip of his tongue and all the Smrtis 
•were kantlmgda, He knew Yogavasistha quite well' and Brah- 
majnana came to him of its own accori 

Hr. Y Haghavan points out* that his real name is Krnsa or 
some sannyasic appellation of which the important part was Krsna. 

KwMn mi Shah Man: 

Eiatorians like Smith'" tell us that Shah Jahan took severe 
action against the Hindus. At Benares, and throughout all his 
dominions in every place, all temples that had been begun weie 
ordered to be east down by the emperor. It was reported from 
the province of Allahabad that seventysix temples had been destroy- 
ed in the district of Benares. It was quite natural, therefore, that 
pilgrim tax was levied on the Hindns. It was at Benares and 
Allahabad that pilgrims were specially bullied. Kavindra, who, 
now had become the acknowledged head of all the Pandits at 
Benares,'” journeyed to Agra with a large following and proceeded 
to the Diwan-i-am". It seems that the Acarya used to convince 
the king day after day about the advisability of the abolition of the 
pilgi-im tax and expound to him the Hindu scrptures'h Kavindra 
pleaded the cause of Hindu pilgnms and the integrity of Hindu 
Dharma with so much force of eloquence tliat all the noblemen of 
the court from Iraq, Iran, Badkshan, Balkh etc. were struck wife 
wonder". Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, his son both relented and 


7 See MS Introductory part Mjnzas 3.5 
6 EVS Inuodutnon suua 5, ‘ ^ ' 

9 Kiviudraatya Sarjsvun”, Acarya Pnspanjali (D, R EftondarW Com t'ol) 
p iCo Dr. nhagnvan bases his arguraon on a slanra from KC (Kavinararandrodaya) 

»ltr I 

10 India in ihe Aiuhamcflan Period, p.3(|6. 
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aboliAed the tax and conferred on him the title of 'sarva-vidyn- 
nidhana’ and perhaps ‘kavmdra’ also. It is evident from Kseraa- 
nanda Vajapeym's tribute to hun'* that lie could not be tempted 
with gilt of horses, gold and heaps of gems and that he insisted 
only on the abolition of the pilgnm-tax Kavmdra also received 
from the hing a large sum of money to be given away as gifts to 
the pilgrims at the temple of Visvesvara, and to those bathing 
at Kasi and Prajaga in the liberated waters.” He is said to 
have inlen lowed Ills Majesty Shah Jahan at Lahore and received 
Rs. 1500 1 'ti reward on 2nd Zilaquada 1062 A.IL i.e. 1062 •}- 590 = 
1652 A.D.'' 

Dr. Code identifies Kavindra to the 'chief of the Pandits* seen 
by Bernier at Benares and quotes from Bernier’s letter of A.D. IGGl 
the following fact:— 

"When going down the river Ganges, 1 passed through Benares 
and called upon the chief of Pandits, who resides m that celcbiatcd 
seal of leni'ning. lie is a Mire or Devotee so eminent for know- 
ledge that Stiah Jahan, partly for that consideration and partly to 
gratify the Rajas gi anted him a pension of two thousands m'pien 
which IS about one thousand crowns." 

Evidently, Kavindra seems to have used the royal patronage 
from Shah 'jahan and Dava for rewarding poets and icOTied 
Bialimi'iis though lie himself was an ascetic. 
thus, was true in his case. 
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(Bikaner 179, containing book VI) and a Mimamasaniasva of-which 
nothing is known. Kavmirakalpakta (Anupa S. Library, 
Bikaner) is a Hindi work by Kavindracarya in praise of Shah Jahan 
and Dara Shnkoh. “This poem,” says Dr. Code "is a direct con- 
temporary testimony from Kavindracarya himself about his inti- 
mate contact with emperor Shah Jahan and his son Dara Shukoh.” 
The present work, which is being edited namely Bhasa-Yogava- 
sisthasara in ten chapters explains why he is referred to as 
"Yogavasisthavid’. 

The KC extols Kavindra as a great grammarian'^c and Verse 
28, p.63 of KC describes as ‘Prakrt-vyakrtijna’ which may mean 
that Kavindra wrote a commentary on some Prakrt Grammar 
treatise. There are general references to Kavindra's scholarship 
in Jyotisa also in KC. The above account accords well with the 
remark in the SYS that he has composed a number of literary 
works.*' 

Dr. Gode " finds a vay interesting discussion about the per- 
sonality of Kavindra from Bernier’s letter— "He is a stout well- 
made man, and his dress consists of a while silk scarf, tied aoout 
the waist and hanging half-way down the leg and of another 
tolerably large scarf of red silk, which he wears as a cloak on his 
shoulders. I had often seen him in this scanty dress at Delhi in 
in the streets either on foot or in a palkey. During one year he 
was m the constant habit of visiting my patron (Dhaneshmand 
Khan), to whom he paid his court in the hope that he would exer- 
cise his influence to obtain the pension of which Aurang-zebe, 
anxious to appear a true Musulman, deprived him on coming to 
the throne.” That Kavindra was the chief among the Benares 
Pandits is corroborated also by a statement in the BYS 

^ 'J?! if % ^ I (St. 10,Introd.)." 

Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was a lover of 
Hindu philosophy. He had gathered many Pandits around him. 
Kavindra occupied the foremost place among these Pandits and 
Berniei’ tells us that he was included in Dara’s household, ifaras- 
swami Shoitri suggests that the BhasarYogmamthasm must 
have been composed by Kavindra tor the use of Dara Shikoh. 


His contact with Dara Skulioh: 

After the deposition and imprisonment of his patron Shah 
Jahan in A D. 1658, the pension of Kavindra was stopped by 
Aurangzeb as soon as he came to the throne in 1658-59. Dara 
^’’ikoh was then executed in A.D. 1659 In Beale’s Oriental Bib- 


W c KC Sts, gs snd loo, pp. 13 14 

18 BYS, St 4, Intioduction— 

19 jn Indian Literajj Htstoiy, Vol, H, pp $58 f. 
go Jogannatha Pandita, p 8, 
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liographical Dictionary'"!* the chronology of Dara’s life is given as 
follows:— 

(a) Dara born— A.D. 1615. (b) marriage 1633. (c) Battle 
between Dara and Aurangzeb— 26th August, 1669. (d) Dara 
caused the upanishads to be translated by Benares Pandits— 
A.D. 1656. (e) Dara wrote Majma-ul-Bahrain in 

A.D. 1655 to reconcile the Hindu and Mohamedan doctrines. 
Kavindra, as it appears from Bernier’s letter, sought the shelter of 
Dhaneshmand Khan who was also a patron of Bernier. This 
patron was a partisan of Dara and his associates. He entertained 
Kavindra in his service for a few years. Later Bernier is said 
to have been received very warmly by Kavindra in Kasi in his 
Library where he had a discussion with six Pandits on idolatry’. It 
would thus appear as pointed out by Dr. Code that it was the tie of 
learning that brought together a Frenchman of Paris, Muslim of 
Persia and a Brahmin of Benares, actuated by the only motive ot 
exchange of thought. 

Period of life and literary activity'. 

As Dhaneshmand Khan died in A.D. 1670, Kavindra may have 
lost the patronage. Presuming that he survived after A.D, 1670 
it can be conjectured that Kavindra’s life-period was letween 
LD 16QQtol575. 

The date of the composition of the BYS, as we have seen is 
A,D. 1667. It has been a correct surmise that the BYS was com- 
posed by Kavindra for initiating Dara Shikoh into the myseries of 
Yoga and Vedanta philosophies. This has been fairly corroborated 
by the end in the Ms, of Kavindrakalpadruma— (Date A.D. 1650). 

Shah Jahan came to the throne in A.D. 1628. So the period of 
of literary activity of Kavindra may be between A.D. 1628 to 
A.D. 1657. 

His contemporaries: 

Kavindracarya, as a protege of Shah Jahan, was perhaps ac- 
quainted with Jagannatha Pandita who spent the best part of his 
life in North India and by his merit rose to the highest position at 
the court of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh. Jagannatha’s date is 
fixed to be c. 1590-1665 A.p.“ and his literary activity in the Mughal 
court is placed between 1620 and 1650 A.D." In his work Kavindra- 
Mpadruma, Kavindra is said to have made a reference to Jagan- 
natha. / 


20 0 London, 1894, p. 117— articte on 

21 JagQnmtha Panditaf p, *5. 

88 Ibid, p. 36. 



Bernier who had arrived in India (landing at Surat) in 1G55 
A.D.“ was also a contemporary of Kavindra. 

Of the many elders at Benares who encouraged K. and warmly 
admired him, the KC. makes mention twice of two Sannyasins, 
Brahmendra and Putnendra.” The BYS. also seems to refer to 
them “ 

The other poets who extol him in t(C. are Jayarama Bhatta- 
carya (1632 A.D.), Kesamia-a 1575-1625 A.D., Siddhesvarabhatta 
Mimansaka 1630-70 A.D., Bamkrishna Nagar 1616 A.D., Gaunpati 
Misra 1640 A.D., Visvanatha Jyotirvida 1612-32 A.D., Bhudhara 
Pathak 1617 A.D., Eaghunatha Upadhyaya 1656 A.D., Dhenu- 
bhatta 1620-1680 A.D. The dates of these scholars also are com- 
mensurate with the date and period of literary activity of Kavin- 
dtacarya Sarasvati. 

The pMlosopliiral importance of the Yoffamsktha: 

The Upanisads, the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita which 
comprise the well-known Prasthana-trayi are the principal books 
which deal with the Vedantasastra. Next in importance to these, 
however, is the Yogavasistha which is ‘Vedantarupa’, ie., which 
explains the Vedanta by interesting appropriate tales, illustrations 
and similes adopted from practical life. The ‘Yogavasisthasara’ is 
the quintessence of the Yogavasistha since some select and import- 
ant stanzas from the latter are called together m the former. 

The Yogavasistha propounds the Advaita philosophy which is 
in consonance with that of Sankaraearya, though it differs in some 
contents and the use of technic^ words. The words like 


a3 See Code, NF 4 Vol HI, p 225 
24 KC si. 12, p 2 and si, 178, p 24 
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Cf also kc p jg, A mlnite to Kavinararaiya by Brataendra Saras 
vail 

ss m s! 8 Intoduction Out ot thtsc i.c , Brahmendra Sarasvati is identiSed 
by Dr Code (Studies lilemry Histon, ''ol. If P 441 ) "'■ 1 '' Gos'”®' 

Narsimhassma of Dara Shykoh’s Samlm letter published by Dr. C Kimhan Raja in 
1940 There is a endorsemby about 75 learned Brahmins to settle the caste disputes 
of the Dcvarsi Brahmins rhlso! 1557 AD, is endorsed by Puraendn and Brahmendra 
as follot\s — \ 

“ TOf si| I ” 

Eamaswnmy Shnstn m his JagirnmU Pmditu (p, 7) wrongly identifies 
Nrsimhastama with Kavmdracarya Sarasvati 
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^351 and and 5(51, sqifq, 

qRoSR^ and etc., are conspicuously absent in 

the Yogavasistha.'* Authors like Sankaracarya (Viveka-ciidainani), 
Bharti'kari, Gaudapadaearya, Suresvaracarys seem to have been 
influenced to some extent by the philosophy of Yogavasistha. 
Vidyara'nya m his Pancadasi Jivanmuktiviveka ciuotes some verses 
from the Yogavasistha and comments on them. As a matter of fact the 
author seems to have intended a grand synthesis of Hindu thought. 
Considering the very vast literature that the author has gone 
through and the cleverness with which he has blended this material 
into one whole, his boast that it is is more than 

justified.” 


Dr Atreya, Dr, Diwanji, Dr. Raghavan, Prof. S, Bhattacharya 
and Pavagishastri have tried to prove that the date of Yogavasistha 
is the 6th century A.D. While J S. Karandikar says that it is the 
9th century A.D, Dr. Mainkar is inclined to hold the 12th century 
A.D. as its date.” The Yogavasisthasara must have been prepared 
by some later unknown Pandit with a view to make the huge Yoga- 
vasistha of 32,000 verses concise. In this attempt the Pandit, 
whoever he might be, is successful because the work appears to be 
complete in itself. 

^ Kavindraearya Sarasvati, who, we are told, was well-versed in 
various Sastras, knowing the useful nature and the convenient size 
suited for the use of lay devotees, translated this into Hindi. His 
translation is true to the original and it is only occasionally that 
he tries to explain the idea with additional words. His is the old 
type of Hindi and the author seems to have a grip over his diction. 
His /Imprasds appear to be natural and the language is so simple 
wads these Dohas casually may understand it. 
His Hindi appears to have been deeply influenced by Sanskrit. 

I" ti’aMlating sometimes the lines are inverted by Kavindra 
(e,g. i 9-10), It is only occasionally that he uses a word ‘metnmcsa’ 
(cf. the word inll.4). Sometimes a few words in the 
original are not translated (e.g. st II.3 ‘ is not translated. 
The second line of 11-12 is not faithfully translated). In IV, 20 
— niuef ’ appears to be Ms own addition. 


In general it can be said that Kavindra was no mean poet His 
Hindi appears to be mellifious and as a poet, he well deserves the 


a also 

(pascejaPhD Him by Praiijfe, published by ,55, 

jy Cf Dr r G Uamhrj tltc I'aaslha RimimM, a siudl, nn 11'! 8 
i .5 Ibid, p 14G 

31 
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compliments given to him by two contempbrary poets in the follow- 
ing words : 

Sffeif— IT#— %qgqr qtrWf | 

)KC. p. 27) 

fTT gqr |qi siiq^ 

qqat qaii qqq^fi?Ri>i% ii 

(KC. pp. 32-3) 



SOME RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES (^s) AND 
EESIIVALS (35RS) MENTIONED IN DOSINAMAMALA 

BY 

Kamalabai Dbshpande, 

Pooim. 


Hemackaiidra’s Desinamaniala is a lexicon that 
compiles Desi words and explains their meanings with 
illustrations. While doing so, he has, incidently listed 
certain religious observances (ufisj and festivals, which 
are of interest to a student of Social History. The descrip- 
tion of these rites is, however, very scanty and except 
in a few oases he does not mention the time of their perfor- 
mance. So one has no chance to know, when and where 
and how they were observed. 

IVhen Hemaehandra compiled this lexicon, he must 
have absorbed many earlier lexicons, wbiob then existed ; 
for he refers to them off and on in his commentary. In 
addition he must have collected Desi words, which he had 
heard, in his extensive travels.^ So it is likely that the 
words came from obscure Aryan and other dialects ; and 
all from different and distant localities, Their souicos 
being different, they escaped being included in standard 
works, on (uus) and (SvERs), which followed a different 
tradition, reflecting a different Social Stratum. 

It is quite possible to find their counterparts (if not 
the continuations) in some of the works on 3fftfws like 
Ohaturvarga-Chintamani and Vrataraja (w) etc. and also 
in the existing social customs and manners, so far as (tRirre) 
Maharashtra is concerned. I have noted their counterparts 
in this article. Their parallels might be found in other 
provinces also and enumeration of these (wIots) in one 
article might be of use to students ,of Social History from 
other provinces for comparing notes. 

With this aim in view, I have herewith noted the 
sjlws in the following manner. / 

First the name of a particular w or : 

Secondly their descriptions and explanations by Hema- 
chandra, if any, (with English translation); 
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Then illustrations inverses, and lastly their counter- 
parts, particularly m Maharashtra. 

The following classification of the eighteen and 
s'tWS might he useful for clarification. 

j?!il and gdicjsTif are mentioned indirectly. They are 
wellknown in Sanskrit Literature. 

iPii 3 ;-onlY the name is mentioned ; no description. 

1. is neither a fast nor a festival. 

It is a fortnight in which are ofiered to honour 
one’s dead relatives. 

2. smK and are two 2J3S (religions ohservances). 

5. M,! snswi and?tr>i5t are festivals 

though some sort of religious observance goes vrith it. (In 
India at least a festival cannot be absolutely free from 
some bnd of religious observance). 

7 (a) ohservances for the achievement 

of a desired bride or bridegroom. 

(b) tiwn, S'l'e either !»5S 

or aims which mainly concern nev?ly married couples. 

I 


1. (1.32) Avayara. 


2. A festival m the month of Magha, January - 
February, when it is customary to clean one’s teeth with 
sugar-cane. 


3. Who can compete with the club-like teeth of the 
best of the elephants - who are as black ^ as the ra^iS 
creeper even in the festival of Avayara, in which the sound 
. of sugarcane is often heard (for the purpose of cleaamg 
one’s teeth), 


4. The cleaning of teeth, with sugar-cane seems to 
he with a view to purification. It is customary to clean 
one’s teeth with (Achyranthes Asfera) on « 

day, a religions observance, which falls on the titw 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. 
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II 

1 . 

2. One, who is desirous of m festival. A dog. 

3. In the season of autumn, the awakening of 
Indra was caused with the harking of the accompanying 
dogs, in such a way, as if it would appear to have caused 
by the roaring of enemy’s elephants, inarching in a forest. 

4. The festival is not directly mentioned by 

While explaining the word “ (a dog) ” 

he says is one desirous of festivity. It 

is the wellknown in Sanskrit literature, as the 

rain-induoing festival to be celebrated at the beginning of 
Shntad season. 

In (S-11-39) means a crow. lor the 

origin and development of this festival vide 
an article by Dt. D. G. Koparkar in 


ra 


1. (III. 19). CHORALI. 

2. The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of the 

month of (July- August). 

3. With the sprouts of to you have worshipped 
(God) ‘Hara’ in the sacred festival of dltsf in such a way 
that she will como to you, as if impelled by the arrows 
of Cupid. 

4. The acquisition of a desired woman seems to be the 
result of merit, gathered by the worship of Hara m 

It is not, however, clear whether is particularly 
prescribed as a for obtaining a desired bride. 


Has prescribed to be practised by men, for getting 
8 desired bride, are very rare ; but nas to be 
practised by women, for getting a good bridegroom or the 
desired bridegroom' are very common nra practised 
penance for getting ‘?i> for a husband is wellknown and 
the present eustom is that a bride worships at home, 
before the bridegroom reaches the bride’s home for 
marriage. She keeps whispering the following sentence, iflf) 
iflll 1 ftiun il (o # I grant me auspicious 
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1. (V, 42) DUKKARAM 

2. Bathing early morning in the month of up? 
(January - February), 

3. 0 (lady) with a ehi^ering body due to (religious 
observance)! who (else) is to be blamed when, you-who 
getting excited with swarms of tortises-oourt (fall into) 
great uneasiness caused by the (burden) of your difficult 
(vow). 

4. imtw. and these qqs are very 

common in usiria in the present times also. The calender 
in is i.e. every month ends on the day viz. “no 
moon day”. The tradition followed, however, in the 
observance of these is that these months are calcu- 
lated from full-moon day to full-moon day ; for example 
the COTT begins from the full-moon day of the previous 
month i.e, qm and ends by the middle of jn? on the full 
moon day. 


X 

1, w«tn(VI.e5) PAUNAM 
2 A religious observance. 

XI 

1, qteiwwl (VLSI) POALAO 

2. A festival in Asvina (September - October) in which 
the husband eats a cake received from the hands of his 
wife. 


XII 

1. qiig. (VI.82) PHAGGTJ 

2. The vernal festival 

3. 0 shameless one ! Why are you wielding-like a 
shield - the twig of a cotton bush, that you have 
held in your hand? For in the vernal festival, when 
creepers abound, the arrows, which are discharged by love, 
do not miss their aim. 
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4 From the description and illustration given above , 
Phaggu seems to be a counterpart of spring festival, 
which is often refered to in Sanskrit literature for example 
in act VI and in iraHfs Act. I. 

xni 

1. wanji (VL103) BHATJAM 

2. A festival to ukl in the month of amts (June-July). 

3. Olook! your brother’s wife, who has received a 
a hint (or has got an appointment) with her lover, is 
getting out of the house under the guise of war festival. 

4. The prescription of the month of au'iis' for the 
festival is peculiar. There are no festivals to uh), in this 
month, though there are a number of festivals held in 
honour of uhlt, throughout the year. 

(a) The whole of the month of ^ is prescribed for 
holding a 41ft festival. It is parallel to toIsr. 

(b) In the month, of there is jnrautft^ prescribed 

for newly married brides. 

(c) In the month of vjiw? along with festival 
u^giulft festival is prescribed. 

(d) In the month of 5fi% there is uiiewt festival 

XIV 

1. HITS# (VI. 127) MAHALA-VAKKHO 

2. The second or dark fortnight of Bhadraprda 
(August-September) in which Sraddhas are performed to 
the dead relatives. 

3. Owls are delighted with (at the approach of) 

autumn season, and Brahmanas are delighted at the 
dark fortniget of the month of in which are 
performed to the dead relatives; also women, with lotus- 
like eyes are delighted at the ornament (which is 
worn across over the left and under the right shoulder (like 
the sacred thread). ^ 

_ 4 is the dark-fortnight of the month of 

m which sacrifices to deceased ancestors are performed. 
It is neither a religious vow nor a festival. 
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The custom of offering sacrifices to manes is uniyersal. 
It is found to exist throughout India and is obserred in 
Maharashtra also. 


XY 

1. rsstu; (Vn, 16) LAYAM. 

2. The festivity of the newly married couple, giving 
out the names of each other. 

3. 0 Kumarpala ! The couples of enemy, as they run 
in all directions after seeing your army approaching (to- 
wards them) remember of the festivity in which the 
newly married couples are made to give out each others’ 
names. 

4. It is a peculiar festival, the parallel of which is 
not to be found in the standard traditional works on etr 
and 

There is however, a custom in and that the 
newly married couples are required to give out each other’s 
names, The bride and the bridegroom put the name of 
their partner in a rhyming couplet, in which they can extol 
the partner as they like ; and the whole ceremony takes 
place, in a jocular mood, when all people of the house 
gather to hear the names thus given out. Among women’s 
gatherings this is often repeated, particularly when they 
gather for festivities and family gatherings, i woman's 
pootioal genius is at its best here and these rhyming 
couplets, which are called otfii form a very interesting 
section of folk-literature in Marathi. Except for ’these 
rhyming couplets, to give out one’s husband’s ("or wife’s) 
name is taboo. Not to address an elder person by name 
is looked upon as a sign of showing respect to elder persons. 

XYI 

1. 4|V[ijl(V[I. 40), VAHUMASO. 

2. The period of honeymoon (when the lover does not 
leave the bride’s house.) 

3. 0 Kumara Pala Prince ! you, who have displayed the 
strength of your arms ’ yon are not coming out of t e 
courtyard (in the form of battle-field) of your new bride (i 
form of victory in battle). Are you observing again , 
(Are you enjoying another honeymoon ?) 
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XVII 

1. « (YII. 81) YORALI. 

2. Tlie festival on the fourteenth day of the first fort- 
night of Sravana (July-August), Some call this 

itself as W. 

3. Owing to ansious impatient heart, and due to separa- 
tion also, my eyes are half rolling (as if in intoxication). How 
can I see the festival Voralli ? 0 friend ! Why are you 
insisting on my going out, under the pretext of seeing 
Voralli ? 

ifiu^ this word is considered to be ^ by other 
lesioographers. however, takes it to be a and 
that is why he has not included it in his ‘umw’ proper. 
In the commentary he tells us that the word gftifaui comes 
from the Sanskrit word giihips and it is a festival to be 
celebrated in the month of 'bi^. 



THE CONCEPT OF SAKSIN AS A UNIQUE ADVAITIST 
PRINCIPLE OF KNOWLEDGE 

by 

Pnop. Beatindra Kumar Sengupta, M.A. 

Depmimenf ol Sanskrit, Asntosh College, Galaitto, 

To have a corrert understanding of Advaitist Idealism, one 
should analyse it firstly from the objective side and then try to 
come over to the subjective to make the analysis clear. What then 
are the connotations of the objective and the subjective sides in 
this regard’ It requires the following considerations.— 

(1) What is the status of the object or the objective side m 
Adiaita’ (2) What is meant by the subject or the subjective side? 
(3) Are there a'ny means to connect the hvo? (4) Wliat are these 
means and how can they connect the two? 

Now, the Advaitist will reply to the first question by saying 
that the objective world has an empiric status, and it is capable of 
being epistemologically known at least, though ultimately it is a 
projection upon Consciousness (we shall always use tins term with 
the cajiital ‘C’ as the near eguivalentt thouith not fully so, to the 
‘Spirit’ ol Western Philosophy). It is true of all epistemic know- 
ledge, be it true or false. The objective world is known wlielher 
truly or falsely, but that does not take away from its ultimate 
falsity To know the object means to have some sort of dispelling 
regarding its revelation and this ‘revelation’ is tho end of episte- 
mio knowledge, neither more nor less. Here, therefore, the 
Advaitist has brouglil in the theory of ‘revelation’ through rrtUs 
or some peculiar but indispensable mental modes to connect the 
object to the subject who, without these, could not have experienced 
such ‘re\ elation' of the object. In epistemic relations the objects 
are alw.ays the rchta, and subject the other pole of having these 
rckie into its temporary ‘events of time’. Thus though the princi- 
pic of Ignorance (avidya) is the basal principle to understand the 
Advaitist approach to the objective side, it has really a metaphysi- 
cal necessity. Empirically, the objects are to be known and this 
knowledge is their ‘revelation’ through particular vrttk to the 
subject. 

Ncuy, this particular approach of Advaita towards the coiii- 
oreheiision of the object through peculiar and inevitable meiiltil 
odes necessarily warr.aiits a deeper problem. That problem is 
connected with the question posed above under 2 to 4. Who is the 
real subject and how and why is he so connected with the object? 
Advaita has apprnached thi.s problem from the subjective point of 
vien. It is some ‘knower’ (pramatr) who is always pointed a.-, 
having such onistemic connections. Now this knoiver is ahrays 
the subject circumsciihed by the mind (which is known as the 
(mlnhkaima, though it is not the fullest equivalent to mind as 
understood in the West). Such a prmimtr has always to be there 
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to have a connection with the eclemal world, through the expres- 
sion of peculiar vrtlis that are all of the antah/carana whenever 
there is valid knowledge (prama) Thus this subject is also the 
empiric subject as T’, ‘You , ‘He’, ‘She’, ‘They’, or in other words, 
the paitieulai Jtm who has the handmaid, the aniahkai ana, in all 
its epistemic situations of valid knowledge 

We have now arrived at our subject of discussion viz the 
nature, chaiacteristics and function of the Saksin in Advaita 
Before we do that, it is worthwhile to discuss what Saksin actually 
means m ordinary language and what implications it arouses 
Pamni (5/2/91) says that Saksm is one who is designated as some 
one who has seen or known something direct Thus Saksad diastr 
IS Salsm, that is to say, any one who is the direct witness to any 
situation Hence, even m forensic language a witness is re 
qnired to be such a peison, and hence Saksm in Sanskrit 
and borne veinacular languages also is used and translat- 
ed as 'witness’ Such being the case, the word Saksm 
as employed m Advaita is only a glimpse of the ordinary 
usage and implication of it or its English equivalent ‘witness’ In 
Advaita, the Saksm is used to denote Consciousness as the direct 
but passive ii/itness to all objects mthovt any necessity of actiue 
beltamw ahich is minly of the knowing agent Thus a peculiar 
way of looking at the revelation of the object to the subject has 
grown, and it is the more deep rooted Advaita analysis of Saksm 
In no other branch of Indian Philosophy has Saksm been held to be 
such a unique principle, except some stray and somewhat different 
references to its nature m Sankhya-Yoga system 


The Naiyayikas would deny the existence of Saksin as a sepa- 
late pi maple from the pramatr or knower. as is held in Advaita 
Their aigument will centre round the non-determination and hence 
non-necessity of any such separate principle They hold that all 
empii 1 C knowledge rises in the knower {pramah) though some 
means (pramm) regarding some object (piameya) These are the 
three categories of any knowledge-situation They would give a 
consistent explanation of all knowledge situation basing on these 
three categories ’ Thus Vatsyayana m his NyayorBliasya has shown 
that these three plus the resultant knowledge (piamiti) are the 
caturvarga (four-fold scheme of knowledge) The Naiyayikas 
would never admit like the Advaitists that there is a separate 
principle as Saksin over and above the pramatr on the following 
pounds —(1) Whatever is capable of being known is capable oi 
being known as an object of valid knowledge {Yad yad jneyam tat 
iat prameyam) An object not being endowed with the capacity oi 
being known as an object of valid knowledge, cannot also be capa- 
ble of bung known, or m other words, such an object does not 
pxist at all All obiects, be they of even illusory situations like 
lope snake, must necessarily hme the capacity of being known 
piemmly as an object of valid knowledge Otheiwise, about an 
object which IS never capable of being known as an object of valid 
knowledp, no illusory knowledge is also possible We cannot have 
Illusory knowledge of snake on rope if the snake was not at least 
previously known as an object of valid knowledge (2) The 
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Naiyayikas would deny any separate Saksin even for the knowing 
of the illusory object. The pramatr is the matnx of the knowledge 
and tlie object is capable of being known by the pramatr as an 
object of the valid process of knowledge. No other principle is 
warranted to account for the knowledge of the object where no 
valid process of knowledge exists as m illusory situations, for the 
pramatr, as in valid knowledge— situations, is here the sole guaran- 
tor of the objective knowledge of the rope-snake that is only illusory 
due to other subjective and even objective hindrances to real know- 
ledge (3) This extreme empiricism is, therefore, the cudgel in the 
Naiyayikas’ hand to crush any separate revealing principle like the 
Advaitists’ Sahsin which, therefore, becomes unnecessary and 
unproveable. 

From these arguments the Naiyayika position comes to be 
examined at some greater details, for they have tried to demolish 
any Salem of the Advaitist type which is consciousness as revela- 
tion per se, and have advocated, that knowledge is knoivable {vedya- 
jnanavadiH). This is the crux of the whole problem and the bone 
of contention between the Advaitist and the Naiyayika. Knowa- 
bility of knowledge— on it hinges the whole super-structure of 
epistemic and metaphysic theories of the two Schools. Let us con- 
sider m brief what is meant by the Naiyayika contention that 
knowledge is knowable. The extreme empiricist position of the 
Nuiyayiki! would hold that kmwkdge is a category that is not !'»’ 
voaled by itself whenever the object is known; on the contrary, 
knowledge has to be known like any other entity (say, the jar 
which is known) by a posterior knowledge. If ‘jar’ is the object 
of knowledge, the ‘knowledge’ that the jar has been such an object 
(to a subject) awaits further moment of reflection. The jar and 
its knowledge are not known by the same act of subjective know- 
ledge The jar is first objectified in knowledge (to the subject) 
and then the subject knows by a posterior moment of rededm 
that it has knowledge of the objectified jar This knowability of 
knowledge, according to the Naiyayikas, is necessary for the fact 
that in an abjective knowledge, knowledge itself has not to he re- 
vealed; the knowledge of object is by its very nature the sufficient 
ground for the object being revealed; knowledge itself need not be 
revealed. If it has to be revealed, it must have the capacity of 
being ‘objectified’ in a posterior moment. The Naiyayika position 
is that knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain etc., are all the specific 
quaities of the self and hence can be internally known, and along 
with them can guarantee the ‘internal perception’ of the self itself. 
Othei'wise these qualities and the self are not the object of any 
’irect revelation. Here we clearly note the realistic bias of the 
Naiyayikas who hold that every object, to be revealed, must be 
known, and hence all specific qualities of the sdf and the seif itself 
are also to be the objects, but not of external means of perception; 
their revelation is possible because of their being known as objects 
of_ internal perception {manasa-gyratyaksaveiya). Such being the 
epistemic position of the Naiyayikas they can easily dispense with 
‘direct revelation’ of knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain etc. and of 
Self Here the Advaitist posibon is at poles asunder fioni the 
Naiyayika. The Advaitists would never posit knowledge, desire 
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our ordinary behaviour, knowledge about an object ia sufficient but 
knowledge of the knowledge is not a necessary and indispensable 
empiric behaviour. It is capable, whenever we tiy to reflect, of 
being known , that is to say, it is known by another posterior mo- 
ment of knowledge. This logical analysis of empiric behpiour and 
epistemic possibility of the realm of knowledge about ah object is 
the corner-stone of the Naiyayika position. Their thesis seems to 
be unassailable from the practical empiric point of view. But, they 
also make room for knowabihty of knowledge whenever we are in 
need of such a situation of knowledge This double-faced theory 
of the knowability of knowledge again assumes greater logical im- 
portance when the Naiyayikas would hold that all the posterior mo- 
ments of knowledge should not be known, for it is the one primary 
knowledge [Yyaraaaya) which can be secondarily known (by am- 
vyamatja-). That is to say, to avoid regressm ad mfinitm the 
Naiyayikas may put forward the view that knowabihty of know- 
ledge goes up to the second moment of reflection but not beyond 
that. Some difficulty therefore would naturally confront the Nai- 
yayikas even though they try to evade it on logical grounds. What 
do the Naiyayikas mean by non-indispe'nsabihty of knowledge re- 
garding the second moment of knowledge onwards’ ' Is it only an 
empiric iion-mdispensability or a logical one? Regarding the first, 
we can say that we have really no empiric necessity to know know- 
ledge beyond the second moment. ‘This is a jar' and ‘I know 
that (there te a knowledge that] this k a jar*— these two are suffi- 
cient for subject (vramtr) to know. Hence on empiric grounds 
there is no third knowledge. But if we ask the Naiyayikas what 
guarantee they can give to the extstence of the second knowledge, 
we are sure that the logical necessity will force them into knowa- 
bility of the second knowledge. As the guarantee of the existence 
of the first knowledge is the knowledge of it by the second, similarly 
no earthly logic can debar us from arguing that the guarantee of 
the second’s existence is through the knowledge by a third, and (d 
nfimhm. Thus the Naiyayikas would be caught in their own trap, 
and will not be able to extricate themselves from the mesh of 
infinite regress regarding the existence of any knowledge guarante- 
ed by another knowledge. 

Let us analyse the conditions of knowledge when it is 'internally 
known’. It is held by the Naiyayikas that relation between the 
mind and the Self on the one hand and the (internal) objects on 
the other constitutes the conditions precedent to their knowledge. 
Now, it is also held by the Naiyayikas that every effect has an 
efficient cause {asamavayi-karana) and this cause is different for 
diffeient effects. We should ask the Naiyayikas about the efficient 
cause of knowledge of the first moment and of the second moment. 
Is this cause the same for both or different? It cannot be same 
for both, for there would be tte simultaneous rising of the two 
moments of knowledge, which is not a fact. - Thus the two efficient 
causes for the internal knowledge-situations (of the first and second 
moments) cannot be the same but must be different. But that will 
again entail difficulties. For, they hold that whenever there is a 
new cause for knowledge, the previous cause has to be destroyed at 
least after four mmenis (contact in the mind, separation from it, 
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destruction of tlie previous contact and rise of tk posterior con- 
tact) and hence the second knowledge wUl rise after the lapse of some 
duration when the previous one has disappeared. ^ Thus the test 
knowledge (mjamsaya) cannot he the object of direct knowledge 
(prati/aksa.) to the second knowledge for the for- 

mer no longer exists. 

This non-existence of the first knowledge (mvasayd) is also 
logically proveable when the second knowledge (aMvyavttsai/d) 
arises, from another point of view. It is held by the Naiyayikas 
that all determinate (samkalpaka) perception pre-supposes a kind 
of indeterminate (nirvikalpakii,) perception. Thus in the case of pri- 
mary perception (vyavasaya) of, say, jar, the Naiyayikas posit as a 
logical necessity a prior state of knowledge of ‘jar-hood’. This prior 
state of knowledge, therefore, is the nirvikdpaka-pratyalm neces- 
sary for the posterior samkalpaka^pratyaksd of the jar. But even 
though those two moments may not be articulate in the perception 
of jar which arises whenever the sense is in contact with the object, 
yet the Naiyayikas posit the prior state as logically possible and 
necessary. Now this standpoint of the Naiyayikas can be extended 
to the second knowledge which they call omivyavasaya,. We may 
argue that, at the time of the direct knowledge of second knowledge, 
it necessarily pre-suppoSes the prior perception of ‘Knowledge- 
hood’ ijnamtva) at least logically. Thus this mnufolpo/io-know- 
ledge of knowledge-hood, it can be well argued, will destroy the 
direct knowledge of the sankdpaka knowledge of the first moment 
{vyavmya-savikalpaka-pratyaksa) by the knowledge of the second 
moment {anuvyamsay(t~jmM). ’This logical possibility of the non- 
existence of the prior knowledge as savihalptika or determinate (as 
‘this is jar’) which is sought to be known direct by the posterior 
souitolpn/co-knowledge of wmvywmaya will never make the 
Naiyayikas realise their desired objective. 


Let us now discuss the real nature of Saksin which the Advaitist 
calls the all-witnessing principle. It has been well-established in the 
Advaitist Philosophy that Saksm is the self-luminous Principle 
which guarantees all direct knowledge. What then is the nature of 
this Principle? It is no doubt true that Brakmn in its pure state 
is not the Saksin, nor the Jiva who being limited by the antahkaram 
IS the pramtr (knower). The Saksin is, therefore, the self-effulgent 
light, almost akin to BralmsK-Consciousness but differing from the 
latter in that it is not the pure state where all objective awareness 
of particuar moments is ended, once for all. The Saksin is the wit- 
ness of all direct awareness of, primarily, the mind, its vrttk and 
the specific qualities, and ouidj/o— principle that can project and 
create all sorts of illusory objects and the principle itself as maklTig 
for pure unknown-ness of an object Now, all these cases of diredt 
awareness cannot be sufficiently and satisfactorily explained save 
by the principle of Saksin. While Brahman is being veiled and 
projected upon by the omnipotent mya, while 'Jiva is being graded 
by the mtaic/mreM itself a product of avidya, the direct awareness 
of all that is possible of knowledge in any way conceivable even in 
ftis make-behef world of knowledge is possible because there is this 
distinct pi incipiG of S(trcsiu that is pure in Consciousness yet is not 
?? 
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veiled and alill is detached ns witness to all manner of direct revela- 
tion in every individual. The Saksm accordingly is not the Jm 
but even individually working with mitahkaraim which is an asso- 
ciate and not an attribute. Hence to Jiva-Salcsk all things are 
revealed direct even though they have no chance ot being known 
through any workmff of the aniahkarana. The aniahkmm works 
whenever there is the possibility of its being an attribute of Jiva i'li 
all adiue processes of knoimg. This Saksi% therefore, has been 
accepted by the Advaitisl even in individual Jim’s (i.e., one cir- 
cuin.scribed within the aniakkamna) empiric behaviour only as a 
detached witness being the direct revealer of all objects and slate 
that are sometimes dependent on some means of active knowing. To 
Sahsiii no knowledge is unknown, for it is always shining in its own 
light of Conacious'ness. It knows whatever exists as knowable (even 
as unknown) to the individual in the most rfiVect and passim manner. 
The Saksin is primarily the direct witness of all internal slates (of 
perception, feeling, etc.) which the Naiyayikas try to know by other 
equal states (and this Naiyayika position has been examined in detail 
and shown failing in its objective). 

We have not purposely discussed here the Advaitist theories cf 
Salmi in the cosmic mayui references to an Isvara or God who 1ms 
this associate (upadhi) of maya. Those cosmic or teleological theo- 
ries are not within the scope of this paper. We have started with 
the empirical and individual sitnationa end have ended with these 
very situations to show the Advaitist .approach towards an idealistic 
situation in empiric and episteraic behaviour of the individual 
(i/iW). We have tried to show that the Advaitist position regard- 
ing the self-luminous Principle of Saksin is somewhat unique in 
Indian, and even Western, Philosophy. 



SANKARA AND VAISNAVISM, 
6 ?| 

Sei S, Eamachandka Sasiei, M.A., 
Nanjangitd. 


Sankara’s extreme idealistic monism, postulating s®'* 
reality of an attributeless and unconditioned Brahman, devoid of 
all associations and personality and permitting an illusive and pro- 
visional reality of the world and the individual, hardly leaves any 
scope for dualistic conception of an individual soul’s longing for a 
personal deity. Though admitting various degrees of reality, the 
essential dualism involved in a religious attitude of Bhakti in mak- 
ing a distinction between the devotee and the deity and implying 
an emotional realisation of a personal God' in the individual con- 
sciousness had to be reconciled with the absolute Impersonal and 
the non-dualistic interpretation given of Vedanta Sutra. Having 
this in mind, we find Sankara advocating in his Brhadaranyka 
Upanisad Bhasya 5. 1. 1., that one should worship "Aum” with 
special attributes along with faith (Sraddha) and Bhakti,® as it is 
not possible to grasp the attiibutless Brahman.' 

Tradition says that Sankara was a worshipper of Siva. It is 
a fact that in and around the birth place of the great philosopher- 
saint, Saivism holds its sway. But a study of his major works 
shows that, in all probability he was a follower of Vaisnavism. 
Moreover, it is said that the tutelary deity of Sankara was Krishna. 
He is taken to have given expression to his true personal views on 


1. el' The doctrine of Sankaro, though of great merit from the metsphyaioal 
point of view, was rafchaf too eievated and too impersonal for. the ordinary 
people, who wanted something more definite and personal. No doubt Sankara 
in order to acoommodate such psople. admitted a personal God and popular 
belief attributes to him the introduction of the worahip of Panchayotana or 
the five Gods together, so ne to displease no^ one. But a God was after all oj 
an illusory and second rate importanco in bis system. 

p. 20. V. S. Ghate ■ Th. The Vedonta. 

' (B.O.K.I. Poona 1926). 

2 . Referheretoa no definition of Bhaktiin Sivananda Lahari, attributed to 
Sankara 
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the matter in such works of his as, Govindastaka (commencing from 

”), Satpadi slotra, Bhaja Govinda Stotea, etc.‘ 

But an attempt has been made here in the following pages to show 
that he was not a Saiva, but a Vaisnava and to support this view 
evidences from some of his major works have been given below. 
Gita Bhasya has been delibei'ateiy deleted, for the simple reason, 
that Bhagavadgita, itself is ’a Vaisnavite text. 

In his commentary on Brahma-Sutras, under Sutra I. in. 14 , 
while discussing the locality of Brahman (Brahma-Pura), Saidcai'a 
says that the highest Brahman is also connected with the body of 
the individual soul, because tlie late constitutes the basis for the 
pei’ception of Brahman.' Thus assuming Brahma-Pura to be iden- 
tical with Jiva-Pura, he says that Brahman is present in the body 
of the individual soul just as Visnu is in Salagrama. 

Again under Sutra I. ii. 14, raising the objection: how the 
omnipresent Brahman can be localised in a small place like the eye 
(sWiWR), Sankara says, that though, Brahman is 
really without any quality, He is spoken of as possessing the quali- 
ties of mnorrupa, for the purposes of 3wn..’ Indeed it wifi not 
be contradictory, if Brahman, although omnipresent is localised in 
certain place' in order to fecilitate one’s meditation or perception.' 
Here he compares the Saguna-Upasana of Brahman to the worship 
of 'Fisnu in a Salagrama. 

Furthei' under Sutra IV. i. 3, the opponent, in putting forth his 
objection regarding the identity of transmigratory soul and the 
Lord, says that, if Isvara is identified with the individual soul, then 
it would follow that Isvara as such does not exist and scriptures 
thus would become meaningless." Continuing his objection, he 


4 . Dr. 5. K. Bolvalkar in his list of the actlentio voricB of Snnbwa accepts 
tliQBO also aB genuino. Vide biB Iieotoiee on Vedanta p. 322. Tho author 
hoie ondoraos tlio opinion of theJeainod sciolar. 

5 m.l4| || 

Eof , Bhamati here ; 

kHfWlId ^ *1^ II 

5. Ibidom; TO! ^^31 II 

George Thibant hranalntos san&ihita as 'near', but it would be appropriate to 
translate hero as “present” 

7, S'Br I. u. M. 

8. ibidem ; 

5, S’B IV, 1.8; fiafPi I 55: 5[I?fR§55iI, II 
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?ays, though Isvara and Jwa are really different, whether this iden- 
tiScation is to be assumed mere^ because it is so mentioned in the 
scriptures, in some manner as Visnu is identified m his image. Re- 
futing all these objections, Sankara replies that, the Highest Lord 
must be understood as the Self.'" But what the opponent says that 
all the scriptural passages teach merely a contemplation of Isvara 
in certain symbols cannot he admitted." This contempation on 
Isvara in certain symbols is analogous to the contemplation of Visnu 
in an image. 

Under Sutra IV. i. 5, Sankara says that, Brahman is meditated 
upon, in so far as a contemplation of Brahman is superimposed on 
its symbols. The analogy is agatn the same, as a contemplation 
of Visnu is superimposed on his image." We see that, m all the 
above quoted passages, he exemplifies the ideas by giving illustra- 
tions of Visnu and his Pratima. And we do not come across a 
single instance where he mentions Siva or any other deity either 
by way of illustration or example. 

For him the ultimate goal is the same as Parama-Pacla of 
Visnu (sl^i w tt^), as he mentions in Brahmasutra Bhasya 
six times *’ 

Under Sutra, II. ii 42, while criticising the doctrine of the 
Bhagavata school, we find Sankara accepting the salient points of 
their doctrine that, Narayana, who is higher than the undeveloped, 
who is the Highest Self, and Self of all, reveals Himself, by divid- 
ing himself into manifold ways.® Sankara’s main contention here, 
against the Bhagavatas is that, he cannot accept the theory that the 
“™dual soul originates from Vasudeva, the Supreme Being" 
Further he continues that the form of Vasudeva cannot properly 
whole world from Brahman down to 
the fiiade of grass is understood to be a manifestation of the Sup- 
reme Being. So we are assured that Sankara did not entirely is- 

10. ibidem; Sfi^q qfqqgj?}: || 

n ibidom, ,1 

12. s'Bsiv. 1.6; gqiBliii ISqMltqiil 
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regard the Bhagavata doctrine, but for a special reason, he only 
concealed his own predilection for the superior teaching of Bhalcti 
and preached deliberately a doeti'ine of non-duality, which tended 
to obscure it,” 

111 his Bhasyas on the Upa'msads also, we meet with the same 
illustrations often. For example; Br. up. I. in. 1; I. i. 1; v, i. 1; 
Ch. up VIII. 1-4, Taitt. up. 1-6 and 1-8. 

Ill these and other references Sankara u.ses the same simile 
only to illustrate his notion of Saguna-Upasana. For his Jsvara or 
the Supreme God and Visnu are synonyms. This is very well stated 
by him in his Bhasyas on Brahadaranyaka and Mandukya Karika. 

^ wfd 

Sankara on Br. up. 3. 7. 8. 

While comnienling on Mandukya Karika IV-I, Sankara iiiter- 
pretes the word m the Karika to mean TOPf. 

Ill his Sutra Bhasya also we find an allusion to this effect; 
under Snto II. i. 1, ate quoting a sloka Irom a Piirana, (which 
Ilaridiksila, in his Brahniasutra Vritti records a quotation from 
Visnupurana). 

TO ^ qRRaF; rHk? | 
tf il; quit ^ II 

Sankara says that this and many other Sruti texts declare 
the same context while relerring to Apastambha, he clearly synony- 
mises iRiTiUTq and Visnu. This clearly reveals the fact that, 

by or tfCUTO he means Visnu or Narayaiia. 

Further we see that Shankara accepts Vaisnava Puranas, apart 
from Mahabharata, to substantiate Ms views, as smrti texts, which 
evidently are an authority for the followers of Vaisiiavism. As 
example a sloka from Visnu Purana, has been referred to already. 

9 

17. p.200 S.K.Do: Vaisnava Faitli and Movomonli. (1842. Calcutta Goncral 
Printoraand Publisliors) 
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Even in liis original writings on Vedanta metapliysics, Upa- 
desa-Sahasri, we come across the same illustration, hnower ot Brah- 
man will see his own self everywhere. After realising that ulti- 
mate, Absolute entity, which is all pervasive, he takes every fellow 
being of his to be his own self This knower of Brahman, as he has 
realised the highest knowledge of works and 

desires the good of all u). Indeed it is on account 

of these men of spiritual realisation rapt in innate union with 
Brahman, the ocean of infinite Bliss and knowledge, that every- 
thing on earth becomes ennobled. Just developing this conception 
of identifying one’s self in all, Sankara uses a simile. Just in the 
same way as Vasudeva speaks of Himself as residing in the pipal 
tree, a knower of Brahman identifies himself in all. May be this 
has been taken from Bh. G. x-26. ii but yet the 

significant use of this here, hints to his firm conviction as a 
devotee of Visnu. 


^ Furthei'i in the same text in Sloka XVIII-IOO, we come across 
a simile of the same type He discusses how the ignorance of a man 
IB removed by hearing the Mahavakya avgifflt. It is only 
on account of nescience that one considers himself to be separate 
from Brahman and takes this empirical world to be real. ’The very 
fact of his individuality is phenomenal m character. The teaching 
of this mahavakya removes the ignorance in one and brings in the 
light of that highest knowledge as to the identity of his self and 
Brahman. In the same way as Rama, the son of Dasaratha, was 
removed of his ignorance by Brahma, by saying that he was Visnu, 
the Ignorance of an individual is removed by the teaching of the 
mahavakya. 


The notion of Maya which Sankara elaborates seems to have 
been greatly influenced by the Vaisnavic thought. The Vaisnawie 
senoo, holds Maya to be the Salrti of Isvara. Thia Mayasaliti causes 
the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the phenomenal world 
and consists of an aspect of Bahirangavibhava or extraneous power 
of the maternal Prakriti or Pradhana. “To characterise Maya as 
the Bahiranga Saktl, indirectly related to Brahman, makes Brah- 
man completely transcendent, for, this indirect relation strictly 
speaking is no relation, m the series of relations it is the third 

Isvara It is the creative energy, but the creative energy of Pra- 
knti has no direct touch with Isvara, Isvara becomes comnletelv 
transcendental. Although unconnected with the essential Self 
this energy is as real as the other and the resultant world is rela- 
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lively real. The Bhagavat is as much the substratum of Svanga^ 
Sakti as that of the Maj’a Sakti and in the form of Paramatman, 
the Bhagavat is the displayer of Maya. Although Jiva con. 
sists of pure-consciousness (Gifc-rupa), it is yet overpowered by 
luayasakti, which is the cause of Samsara, while Maya being an 
extraneous Sakti of Bhagavat, the Bhagavat is superior to it, and 
is untouched by its influence. Hence Jiva and Brahman are per. 
(eived as different in essence (sevya) and capaci^- samarthya). 
The relation of master (sevya) and sa'vant (sevaka) of the Para, 
raatman and Jivatman is real. Sankara also regards Maya as the 
Sakti of Isvara._ In all the places w'here he has expressed the 
notion of Maya, it can be clearly seen that by Maya Sankara means 
the Vaisnavi Maya, He also considers Maya as the creati'm aspect 
of the Lord, but he does not consider it as a metaphysical reality. 
Unlike Vaisnavism, he does not hold the reality of all the creations 
of Maya, but takes them as ony phenomenal He also understands, 
diat it is Paramesvara who spreads this Maya and stands aloof from 
it, being untouched. Further he does not take that indmdual soul 
and Paramatman are different It is on account of this Maya Sakti 
the individual soul appears to be different. But ultimately both are 
same So we find that Sankara is influenced to a ceitBin e-xtent by 
thPe Vaisnavic thought Thus white modifies the concept to siut 
iiis own doctrine In his Sutra Bhasya on III. ii. 7, he quotes a 
sloka from Mahabharata to this effect as being said by Narayana to 
Narada 

Ilf w mi ^?fii wfe 5[R ?- 1 
If fi II 

MBh, (Nai'aynopakhyana) 
Santi 3S9-44 

Thus it is possible to interpret the statements of Sankara in his 
Bhasyas in favoui' of Vaisnavisni This is only a hint for further 
investigations mto the problem. I leave it to the woild of scholars 
to decide whether Sankara was definitely a Saiva or definitely a 
Vaisnava, in the light of modem researches. 


21. p 21 )- Vflisnai-arfiith cud movement. 

S'B II. .. 9 mi fiq JRTlfeifl W flflfl ^ 



NYAYALAKKAEA-TIPPANA (IN MS. FORM) OF 
UPADHYAYA. 

ABHAYATILAKA (13TH-14th Cen. A.D.) 
hj 

JlTENDBA S. JETLEY, 

Alwedabad. 


This work is a runmng commentaiy on four Nyaya works, vis., 
the Bhasya of Vatsyayana, the Vartika of 
paryatika of Vacaspati Misra and Tatp^a-Painsuddh Udaya- 
mcaryp. The work is a'n unpublished one. Two MSS. of this 
work have been examined by me-one paper MS. lying m BaOa 
Bhandara at Jaisalmer and the other palm-leaf MS. lying m Mum 
Hukamjfs Bhandara at Surat. The vrork being a ““^ntay on 
the above mentioned four commentaries is as big as 12,0[)0 sloka 
measure. In this work Abhayatilaka-gam informs us that he con- 
sulted and followed the work Pancaprastha-Nyayatarka of bn- 
kantha which also explained the difficult portions of the above four 
commentaries. 


I may here incidentally say that I have mmined a MS. of this 
work of Srikantha containing 47 folios at Jaisalmer and can there- 
fore say that the work of Abhayatilaka is an independent work. 
.Srikantha seems to follow the style of similar works, viz., Vivarana 
Paicika of Aniruddha.' From my examination of a MS. fragment 
of this work of Aniruddha lying m Bada Bhandara at Jaisalmer I 
can say that it is a running commentary on the Nyaya-Bhasya, 
Vartika and the Tatparyatika.'' From the fact that this Pancika 
does not contain a commentaiy on Udayana’s Tatparya-Parisuddhi 
I am tempM to guess that Aniruddha existed prior to Udayana- 
carya. Othdr independent evidence is howevei- necessary to estab- 
lish the point. 


Counting back to Abhayatilaka as he states in the opening 
verses and at the end of each Adhyaya of Nyayalankara-Tippana, 
Jinesvarasuri was his Diksa Guru while Lakshmitilakagani was Ha 
Vidyaguru. From this we can say that LaksmitiHkagani, the 
author of Pratyekabuddha-Caritra Mahskavya (10,130 Sloka mea- 
sure), must have been a good Naiyayika though none of his 


I This Naiyayika Aniruddha is different from the Sankhya Aniruddha— llie 
aiillior ot SanUiyasiitra Vrtti, and has not been known to modern Boholars 

s The MS contains Fanjika of only four Adhayas ot Nyayasastra end, 3rd, 
4tliS: 5ih However (he first Adhyaya is lost and it is not found m any ot die 
Jaina Bhandaias 



works on Nyaya is known. Nyayalankara opens with the following 
verses:— 

3^14 ?fT: || I || 

#?raat 

tfl’t ?[fri m II ^ II 

^ 1 ^{: ?Ff 555 iiTFi 1 ?Jq; qfl: qg; | 

q^qR'suiw wi^3R fef^r ^ri# gqi-q^RisRi ii^ii 

3tff I qi?qM Rl- 

p4^I??IRSIR[fq]5!^'tSWqTtqiqffl: 1 

#qiq(fcrawR|q 3^3"i %^ai- 

Rra'l|fl% 55w«jr<fRfpfsR^«i^ II « II 

alqjokilgF ^RF^oqi^FwWqatW# I 
q^^SR^FWfq af^F ai^RIF: RFS'f 11 H II 

The major part of this running commentary is devoted to ex- 
plaining the Tatparya-Parisuddhi of Udayana.' It begins with a 
commentary upon Udayana’s worlt as follows:— 

FiiqF'^’qqRFJifrfTO^fR (rf. it. d-'^) 

qFsq^ m, 3iqFwqTO"iff?F t qaiqR^'^q# 

gtq^’f5f^qaiqFaFqfPiFf^qi^:ffii;i pfi 

WdF^Hgf ffa (<;-«,«) ^^ruf ^ff^; i "^i' 

^ qfeFf:, %:, 3F[|qqR|F«fe 1 '^'^■r 


1 Snksntha ako begins nith commenting on TPS ol Udayana a', follows 

5 ft (?t. qft. vO %ipI 55 rt I 
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The following comparison of the passages of Srikantha and 
Abhayatilaka will be enough to show that Abhayatilaka though he 
follows Srikantha explains the point in more detail. 

1 sido;^ ?-d)31s( 

i (ai. ?o-^s) 

aifala m. ^ fei w; i j'tqiiqta 
it Eifa'ii?^i |la itr 

(#5052^1 1 ) 

m ifa ?iatt (ai, qt, ^'^■<f) 
it ilrfqg ‘ afawi %?«!;,’ |fp^ i a^R ‘ #- 
sFqt^’Rftqirafiaqqiia'j, i laii^^a gwfsq^qq^ l(a 
^qii: 5qn?qRi 3qi§:qaiiiflaiiq?a- 

gqpifqra; i (ai. qt. { {<) ij^iiaiiwaaiaiq 
‘3iq wqa’Ritiiiqifaiq-ftqa i^a^RRi Bigqiiqoftaiiafltqt i? 
arffqifeqtq^RR'Riqi; ^tasiai: 

‘ qifjqiiqM hir awra^ qpt i siqiit qiatatq qiigita q[f3f>|ii 
|i aitiqiFa^^a qRtqfqft? ai[aq)fqiq^3q>Rq^ AI a i 
(wfefi,) 

3i3Sftq ifa (ai. qR. ®i3Sitq ^h^^Rqiaq ^^qii- 
iftt, ^ ^RqSraqpgfra 3Rfq siggitsatwa; I |S3^ 
flqfa-qqi aqirt qMf%q; ogiqi?!; qqqqqfjqjiq^sfq 
qq ^qj# a 3 siag; i si^pii (^f. qg. 

^Hail'll I 


q. qikreqtfa (ar. qR. i\-i) q^i q'Tsafei^ qq^ 
qm^ ^1 qw5 a rr;; m surfI afqfRqraqi?% qiil 
^safqqifflf qq^t qj^Rg; a 1 


Tlie above compaiisoii will alsu 
fully explains the text with perfect] 


tow that Abhayatilaka faith- 
11 >edom from bias thmwti tPk 
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is a limning commentary and therefore though Abhayatilaka ex- 
plains the most essential points briefly but clearly he does not hesi- 
tate to explain in detail when the subject requires such explanation, 
for example, while explaining the reality of the knowledge of Vise- 
sana-Visesya-Bhava from the Naiyayika point of view he com- 
ments on the Tika sentence as follows:— 




p pq ^ gsqiir'i: fq'^Hwqp^qiFra; 


#131 gq i^oiFig'RtiTqw qt pfs^R- 

?p# p|g I qf? ggi 

^Rqiqf^wF^fffe #13; fqffIB i pira; wsqq^i^fq 

qRpg; ^qfni^ ^ wi"iq. i qw i^qrq ^iqiR; wti 

I |f? ‘sip! i 

P. 60 of the copy of the MS. of Juisalman. 


In his work we for the first time the use of the term, 

or old find Vaisesikas. Stating the opinion of these old 
Vaisesikas, he explains the passage of the Tatparya-Parisuddhi as 
follows; — 

5RqsiiifiR€[^OTi5Witq; ?iil%qwptqqR! 

SRsItfer: I 

(p. 103 of tbe same caps. 
Similarly explaining the term he states 

flcqgipiwiqqi^ sp^ siiifWR RpafliTO: l 

(p. 103 of the MS. copy of Jaisahner Paper MS.) 

This passage makes it quite clear that the older school of 
Vaisesikas accepted three Pramna and that a later school did only 
two including &bda into Anumana. 

His familiarity with other Nyaya works of Udayanacarya is 
evinced by the way in which he corrects the corrupt readings with 
*■ c help of references from UdayanVs other works, for example. 

RTfl^felRqF! ft (at. :jfqdfg^"Wigiqi 

ft qi5;, spitq q gp: I Rifi^p ftdtsiq pfqffr^fftq: i 
I {p, 227 of the same copy). 
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in the same way when he finds any interpolation though explain- 
ing, he states the fact. For example 

iPr I 

(p. 267), 

He however does not nere give the reasons for his opinion. 

Similarly he also jots down the different readings found in the 
different MSS. For example. 

sifqp^ 5feqi5; I 
W 'n5FW[ I 

33;qH— 3TOqc[RifffS, ^qq^RfiS I 

On the whole this commentary explains satisfactorily important 
an difficult passages of the workers cemented upon. 

itqiiqi ‘sqqiSiqiR wifif ’ 

ifd qisiRt q^?ii? I 

Abhayatilaka’s other known works are a commentary on the 
Dvyasraya Mahakavya of Hemacandra, Yugadideva Stoti’a, Nemi- 
natha Stava and Mahavira Rasa’. 


For detailed life of AbhayaUalagam vide Gurvavali pp. 49.51', 



RELIGIODS SYMBOLISM 
Hi 

ANDAL’S TIRUPPAVAI 
hy 

Prof. K. SESnADEI, 
Um'versiiy Collegt, Tritminim, 


Boligion 19 rooted io cxpenonoo. Religious expression flows from tlio 
plenitude of spiritual expenenoo. Tlie experience behind the expression 
15 the guarantee of its autiientioity. Expression is testimony, but 
experience is the tost. It provides a direct access to Reality, an 
immediate porcoption of Truth, The mystio, the man of spiritual 
perception, who hae soon a vision, emerges from “ an encounter with 
life's most august secret” and "speaks the disconcerting language of 
first-hand experience."* His langnago puzzles, because he seeks to 
embody m words that whioh is beyond words. His expression is neoes- 
sarily symbolic. The symbol suggests, but does not prove. Its purpose 
is to mduoe an experience similar to that which inspired it. It is a link 
between the visible and the invisible, between perception and thought, 
between thought and experience. It provides on approach from the 
outer world of oommon experience to an inner, deeper reality. Through 
the symbol one can share in the profundities of the Spirit, but the shoring 
depends on one's own oapaoity and oonatitution, the sum-total of one's 
aciuisition. There are levels of sharing, and there are levels of 
interpretation. A good symbol is not a mere metaphor. It yields 
a now meaning everytime we refleot on it, and has an intrinsic, 
dynamic quality. 

The great Scriptures of the world apeak the language of symbols 
Symbolism is an integral feature of all religious literature. The 
Tiruppavoi of Andal, a olossioal composition of thirty stanzas in chaste 
Tamil, 18 among the best specimens of the world's mystical literature. It 
is part of the Divya Prabandhas, the spontaneous song effusions of the 
South Indian saints known as Ilvata, divers in the ocean of God- 
experience. Andal's other work, consisting of ono hundred and 
forty -three stanzas, bears the title "Naociyar TirumoU", and occupies a 
unique place in the literature of what has been aptly described as bridal 
mystioisn, as it depicts the union of the soul with the Over-Soul through 
the symbolism of spiritual marriage. Anfil’s love for the Lord was pt 
only intense and one-pointed but innate and spontaneous. Her devotion 
's compared to the natural fragrance of the sacred "tulaii”, which 
‘ anitests itself in the plant with its very first shoot. From the early 
I ars of her childhood she knew the God-ward longing, and looked upon 
eiself as intended exolusively for God. This superior, steady .end 
all-absorbing devotion is clearly reflected in every song of Andal s. 
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The Tiruppavai has seTsta! VySkhyailaB or commentaries, of an 
expository nature, but the moat popular are the Murayiiappadi of Petia- 
Vacoan Pillai and the dtayirappadi of Afagiya Manavala Petumal Nayanar. 
—both some oenturies old. There have been otheia added to these like 
the irSyirappadi and Nslayirappadi of Jananyaoarya and the SvapadeSar- 
tham of Suddha Sattvam Doddaoaiya. The language of the oommentatios 
IS a happy, harmonious blend of Tamil and Samskrit. They ■ also 
presupposo a knorrledge of the teaching and tradition of Vitistedvaita, in 
the light of which they are presented. , , • 

The very setting and background of the Tiruppavu is significant. 
The opening song is itself rich in religions symbolism, and it deepens as 
we proceed. It relatee ostensibly to yows and observances, and has for 
its background a prosperous, pastoral life, the oooasion being a pastoral 
oeremony,^ the Margalinonbu," performed by the oowherdesaes of the 
village. Ardal forgels herself and her environment in the love of tho 
Lord, identifies hereself with one of S'n Krsiia’s contompornry cowher- 
defisea, and invites the others to join m the worship of the Lord. Tho 
Tiruppmi opens with this invitation, 

" ffiargali thingal Madi nirainda nannalal 
Nitadappoduvir podnmino nenlayir 

It says, "this is a great occasion, rare in its anspiciousnesa,— both the 
month and the day. Come, let as avail of it, and share m the delights 
of divine experience.” The auspiciousness consists m the ascendency of 
‘ Satbva ’ gnna over the other gnuas, both in man and m Nature. " Madi 
niramda nannal ” signifies not only the bright night of full moon in the 
unigue month of Margali but also clarity of mind . and purity of heart in 
man. There are necessary conditions, that secure mystic receptivity and 
render man apeoially sensitive to spiritual intimations. Austenties and 
ohservancss cleanse the mind and heart, and ate intended to nurture 
the longing for God. The 'Nonbu’ presupposes a ‘nirattam’, which 
ordinarily means a bath preparatory to the ceremony. But its signifioanoo 
here lies deeper. The bath is not intended as a purification of the body 
or an exhilaration of the mind, it le an experienoe of the soul. It is i 
dive in the ocean of Divine excellences, in the infinite Kolyaiia guess of 
the Lord, Maigali Birattam le God^expeiienoe, Bhagavad-anuhhava 
The Tirnppavai is a call to share in the deep delights of the soul in Union 
with the Over-Soul. 


The Tiruppavai is a song of the dawn m a literal, as well as a 
symbolical, sense. It is not only sung in the early hours of the morning 
but it breathes throughout the spirit of the freshness and nuritv of 
approaching dawn. Indioations of the down are given in nlentifnl 
succeSBiom-thejbirds chirp and flutter, the cooks orow and conobes blow 
Venus ™9 b and Jupiter sets, and the eastern horizon brightens, as it 
heralds the light of a new day. Tho dawn symbolises the rise of ■ Sattva' 
in human nature. Vf hiteness is the mark, the charaotenstic colour, of 
a ^ ' signifies the 

dispelling of darkness, both within and without. It is the hour of 
awakening It gves the signal for those, who are alreadj awake to 
rouse the others that tarry in ' Tamas ’ or isolate themselves m the selfish 


2 ‘Nonbu* meansttie performance of a vow, an observince; 

M.irgali IS the auspicious month for its performance! 

3. TiruppA^fai, I. 
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eeokBion of m isgnifled ' Bajss The parity of 'Sattva' is o pre-oondiliop 
for Bhag&Tad-Bnahh&va, and the anuhhavRis incomplete and inEecnie.tf 
it is not shnied. One easily loses one's foot-hold in the depths of dirine 
experience, if one should venture alone. Moreover, good things are not 
meantto he experienced m isolation orseclnsion, and God-expenence ij 
the highest good. Sharing is a service to fellow-devotees ; it implies 
Bhagavata-Kaiiitarya, as its basis is Bhagavat-Kaicfcarya. Ten oat of the 
thirty stanzas of the Bruppavai ere taken np with the theme of awaken, 
ing or arousal. As we move from each to the next, we see the processioii 
of devotees swelling as it progresses towards the holy honse of the lord 
Ktsna, which marks their goal. Approaching the Lord throogh the Bnrasa- 
Kars or the benevolent intercession of Kandagopa, Yasoda, Balarama and 
Nappinnai the devotees attain to the Supreme Presence, and ask fot 
nothing bnt the privilege of eternal service at His feet. This is the highest 
Purnsarthat set forth in the Timppavai, and expressed both at tht 
commencement and at the oonolusion as ‘Patoi’. ‘Pnrai’ is the supreme 
Puiusartha of dedicated service. Its auperfioial meaning may point to 
some particular object, a sounding instrument known by that name and 
serving as an aooessory in the expression of devotion, along with othet 
objects like conches and lamps, canopies and flags* enumerated inlho 
Tunppavai as external auxiliaries to the inner annhhava. Bnt it is mads 
definite beyond doubt in the last hut one stanza that the * Parai ' askedfor 
is nothing less than the supreme Purusartha. The substance of the 
teaching of Timppavai may be taken as summed up in that^ stanza. The 
aim of all worship, the consummation of all devotion, is dedicated service. 
This follows as a natural and necessary consequence from the very nature 
of the relation between man and God, which _ is intimate, eternal and 
irrevocable. Man stands in the position of Sarira to God, who is the 
S aririn, and as such his Svatupa is realised in and through service to God, 



EQUALITY OF GREAT RELIGIONS. 
UravEESAL Elements: Ahimsa and Bkotheeeood of man 

By Dr. C. N. ZutsM, M.A., D.Litt. 


In this mad hour of brute force ■when tests of atom bombs and 
nuclear weapons are carried on as a prelude to the annihilation of 
the ■world, it is no wonder if the voice of one who preaches non- 
violence or akimsa as the only remedy for the world’s ills may be 
treated as a cry in the 'Wildnerness. The purpose of this short paper 
IS to show that the creed of Ahimsa is the essence of all great religions, 
and to emphasize the fact that real peace cannot come to the world 
except through the path of non-violence. If this truth is realized, 
a neiv orientation will be given to the world which is to-day sativ 
rated with the spirit of violence, and the millennium envisaged by 
the poets will no longer be a dream but a reality. Then alone would 
the world be disillusioned of the efficiency of violence to which it 
has now pinned its faith, and settle down to a state of that angelic 
peace of which LoveLice sang, substituting for the savage hatchet 
the most powerful and invincible weapon of non-violence which is 
capable of defying the might of the mightiest in the world. 

Human nature always seeks tlie realization of the ideal world, 
a world completely devoid of violence. The great religions of the 
world have from time immemorial painted rosy pictures of heaven 
in which violence does not exist This fact, besides showing that 
truth IS one, establishes that the true meaning of human nature is 
non-violence. That is why even in this world of violence a very 
large number of people do not feel truly interested in the greatest 
destructors of the human race, either of the past or of the present. 
Such men as Alexander, Mahmud Gazni, Taimur, Chengis Khan) 
Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini are feared but not loved. Their fame 
is at best only of geographical importance with a temporal meaning 
common to all other sublunary things. On the other hand, great 
saints, sages, seers, prophets hTce Mohemad, Buddha, Christ, 
Mahatma Gandhi are to this day loved and worshipped, being non- 
violent in thought, word, and deed. The reason la this: human 
natm-e, being essentially non-violent, finds itself in true agreement 
with the truth of Ahimsa -which the samts of all times upheld as 
the best and noblest ideal of life. 

With these basic assumptions, it will be interesting to turn to 

teachings of different religions to show that Ahimsa and the 
brotherhood of man are the universal elements of the world’s 
greatest religions. 


It goes without saying that Ahimsa is the basic creed of 
Hinduism. The Vedas, the Upanishad, the Gita— all these up at 
one in holding that the cult of Ahimsa is the very essence nf 
Hinduism as preached from the veiy earliest times. Thus it is 

SdlQ* 


“Do not return a blow by a blow nor a curse by 
glower blessings in return for blows and curses ” 
Veda). 


a curse, but 
(The Eig- 


33 
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“He ivlio holds all bemgs in the great Self and the Self in all 
beings, never turns away from it (the Self), He who perceives all 
iieings as the Self does not hate anybody because he sees oneness 
cveryivliere.” (The Isa-Hpanishad). 

“The true mark of wisdom is the absence of boast-fulness and 
violence in the spirit of forgiveness and simplicity,” (The Gita), 

Buddhism may be considered to be almost saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence That non-violence is the basic creed of 
Buddhism may be seen from the following conversation which 
Biulrlha had with a merchant convert to Buddhism; 

Buddha— The people of Snanaparanta are exceedingly violent; 
if they revile yon, what will you do? 

The Mcrchant-I will make no reply. 

Buddha— And if they strike you? 

The Merchant—I will not strike in return. 

Buddha— And if they kill you? 

The Merchaiitr-Dcalli is no evil in itself. Many men desire it 
to escape from the vanities of life. 

In China the leadiings of the two famous philosophers Con- 
fiieius and Lao-Tse are cast in the same mould of non-violence as 
those of Buddha. 

“Do not do unto othere as you would they should not do unto 
you.” (Confucius), 

“To those who are good, I am good; and to those who are not 
good, I am also good; thus all grow to be good. To those who are 
sincere, I am sincere ; and to those who are not sincere, I am also 
sincere; thus all grow to be sincere” (Lao-Tse). 

Those golden rules of conduct may be clearly seen to be almost 
synonymous with the teachings of non-violence, 

When Zoroaster preached the doctrine— "Humata, Hukla, and 
HvraiShta”— which means good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds, we at onco understand that even the great Iranian civilizn- 
lion was founded on the doctrine of Aliimsa. 

Ill ancient Greece the same spirit of Aliimsa triumphed when 
Socrates preached not to retiffn evil for evil as is evident from 
the following conversation between him and his devoted fneno 
Cnlo: 

Socrates— And what of doing evil in return for evil which is 
tile morality of the many— is that just or not? 

Crilo— Not just, 

Socrates— For e\ il to another is the same as iiipiring iiim. 

Crito— Very true. 

Soerntes-Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil to any 
pile, wh.alcvcr evil we ma.v have suffered Iretn liiro, 
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The great Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius said; 

“When a man has done thee any wrong, immediately consider 
with what opinion about good or evil he has done wrong. For 
when thou hast seen this, thou wilt pity him and wilt neither wonder 
nor be angry.” 

The well-known Stoic philosopher Cicero delivered himself in 
the same vein when he said; 

“Let us not listen to those who think we ought to be angry 
with enemies and who believe this to be great and manly. Nothing 
IS so praiseworthy, nothing so clearly shows a great and noble soul 
as clemency and readiness to forgive.” 

Christianity is broad based on the lofty spirit of Ahimsa. The 
death of Christ in itself may be regarded as the best example of 
the noble ideal of Ahimsa. While being crucified for preaching 
what he held to be true, he wished the good of his persecutors. His 
“Sermon On The Mount” may well be regarded as the last word on 
Ahimsa : 

‘Ye have heard the saying, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’ But I tell you, you are not to resist an injury. 

"Whoever strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other to him 
as well. 

‘Ye have heard the saying, ‘You must love your neighbour and 
hate your enemy ’. But I tell you, love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you that you may be sons of your Father in 
Heaven.” 

Islam, too, which is regarded as a synonym for violence and 
said to have been propagated at the point of the sword, has some 
noble teachings on Ahimsa. One can easily understand that the 
Prophet of Islam could not eaijom on his people anything but 
Ahimsa when God sent him on tins earth with his express com- 
mand— “And we have not sent thee but as a mercy for the worlds.” 
(Al-Koran). 

The following teachings of Islam may well be seen to breathe 
the spirit of Ahimsa in thought, word, and action. The Prophet 
sB'd: 


“Whoever is kind to his creatures, Allah is kind to him.” 
“Who is the most favoured of Allah? 

“He from whom the greatest good eometh to his creatures.” 
“Do you love your Creator? Then love your fellow-creatures 


“Fear God in respect of these dumb animals, ride them when 
they are fit to be ridden and get oft when they are tired.” 

“Faith and envy cannot dwell together m the heart of a servant 
of God.” (Abu-Hurayiah). 


“Be on your guard against envying others; for 
up goodness as fire sets up fuel.” (Abu-Hurayrah), 


verily it eats 
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“A keeper of fasts, who does rot ahandon lying and slander- 
ing, God caretli not about his leaving off eating and drinking/’ 
(Abu Hurayrali). 

"Backbiting is more grievous ton adultery. God will not par- 
don the backbiter until his companion whom he has wronged pardons 
him,” (Abu Said and Jabir). 

‘Take not things which have life to shoot at”. (Abne Abbas). 

The prophet forbade all living things, tied and bound, to be 
killed, (jabir). 

Here are some more noteworthy sayings of the Prophet, 
which command the universal application of the doctrine of 
Ahimsa; 

‘‘Assist any person oppressed, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim.” 

“For him that hath gone to the relief of the oppressed, Allah 
has written seventy-three pardons.” 

“Whoever goes with a tyrant to assist him, knowing him to 
be a tyrant, then verily he has gone out of Islam.” 

"That person is not a perfect Muslim who eats his M and 
leaves his neighbours hungry 

Apart from the teaching of Ahimsa to be found in all the great 
religions, every one of them carries as a central teaching the bro- 
therhood of man. Note this idea or ideal given by all the gr'eat reli- 
gions of the world:— 

all beings regard me with the eye of a 
friend. May I regard all beings with the eye of a fnend. With 
the eye of a inend do we regard one another." 

Sii/Ksm:— ‘He who telleth me anything of my beloved God 
is my brother, is my friend. The poor man and the rich man are 
brothers God's design cannot be set aside. Cali everyone exalted. 
Let no one appear to be low. Regard all men as equal, since God's 
light is contained in the heart of each.” 

Bu(ldliism:—‘To one in whom love dwells, all the world are 
brothers.” 

Co}ifucmmsm:~‘Ee comes to ruin who says that others are 
not equal to himself.” 

Shintoism : — “All ye men under the heaven ! Regard he.weii 
as your father, earth as your mother, and all things as your brothers 
and sisters.” 

/I'rfaisnr.— ‘'Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brc- 
tlire’n to dwell together in unity!” 

Cliiistia-nit;/: —Whosoever shall do the will of my Fatlier in 
.leaven, the same is ray brother and sistei'.” ‘‘Love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

/staw;— “Mankind is but one people”._ “Let none of you 
treat a brother in a way he himself would dislike to be treated. 
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It is dear from the above authentic quotations that Ahimsa 
and brotherhood of man are the universal elements in our great 
religions. It is indeed a cruel irony that, in spite of such noble 
teachings, the world is drifting to a crash as a result of violence. 
It is sadly neglected that a person who harbours the spirit of 
violence hurts himself far more than he hurts others. If the ills 
of the world are to be things of the past, this truth must dawn upon 
the nations of the world before liiey come to have that mental 
atmiKphere of no'n-violence which is so essential to an adjustment 
of thfc different impulses and indinations to create that ideal world 
of peace m which contentment will be writ large on the tablets of 
men’s hearts. Such real peace, not armed peace, can come to the 
world only through non-violence; for the true spirit of non-violence 
comes from within. Salvation for individuals or communities or 
nations can come, not by law which is imposed from without, and 
is only an intermediate means designed to enforce strongest obliga- 
tions on the original disorders of ihan’s egoistic nature, but by 
spirit which urges from within and forges an enduring link between 
man and man, 



DHARMAN IN THE BG-VIDA 

\ . 
by 

Ds, C. S. VENKAIESWAEAN, 

AJiimMaloi University 

The biography of the Rg-Vedic word ‘Dharman* 
reveals many vicissitudes in its form and substance. It is 
formed like the other Rg-Vedic words karman, bharman and 
varman with the suffix ‘ man ’ added to the root. It is the 
precursor of the later form ‘ Dharmah an ‘ a ’-stem, in the 
masoulme gender. Derived from the root'dhr,’ to bear, sup- 
port, uphold, etc., the word occurs in the Rg-Veda as a ‘n’- 
stem in the masculine as well as neuter forms. The mas- 
culine form ‘ Dharman ’ with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble denotes the agent-the bearer, supporter, etc., and occurs 
but four times referring to the gods like Agni and Soma.’ 
The neuter form ‘ Dharman ’ bearing an initial accent 
occurs not less than fifty times and is used in association 
with nearly a dozen gods. The word appears mostly as an 
independent substantive-noun and seldom as an adjective 
attached to some other word like vrata, pati or adhyaksa.^ 
Retaining the central idea denoted’ by the root ‘ dhr ’ the 
word acquires varying shades of adventitious meaning 
depending on the context and on the salient nature and 
function of the deity with whom it is associated. 

The connotation of the word ‘ Dharman ’ is coloured by 
the ritualistic idea when it is associated with Agni the 


Agni-RV. X-92-2. sWrf (wW 

Soma-IX-97-23. surf (’wf uuto). 

Annam (food)-1 1 87 - 1 . ‘ fig 

Rtviks (prie ts)-X-21-3, (’raPi virfeU' 

2. RV. V-72-2. uu"n IX-35-6. (of Soma) VIII;43- 
24. !r^w«r?rfl;(of Agni). 
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sacerdotal god.’ In almost all cases, Say ana explains the 
word in terms of a religious rite or yajna in general, or 
Agnihotra, in particular.* When yajna is conceived as the 
means of maintaining the co-operative relationship between 
the worlds of men and gods, and as a source of strength and 
nourishment to both of them, the central idea denoted by 
the root dhr is implied in yajna.’ 

Associated with the stimulating and nourishing Soma, 
dharman becomes the source of sustenance and strength.” 


3. Agni the divine counterpart of earthly priesthood is 
spoken of as : 

Rtvik:-RV. II-6-7. X.7-5. X-21-7. 

Vipra.-.RV. III-5-1. 14.5. 27-8. 29-7. 

Purohita:-R7. 1-44-12. 58-3. 128-4. 111-2-8. 

Hotr>RV. 1-1-5. 26-6. 76-5. 11-6-6 X-2-1. 7-5. 
Adhvaryui-RV. 1-94-6. II-5-6. III-6-4. IV-64. 

Brahman (praying priest) RV. II-l 2. IV-9-4. VII-7-5. 
Agni is related to the sacrifice as its father (III-3-4. 
fidiiifli^i) king (IV-3-1. superintendent (VIII- 

43-24. and banner (III-10-4 %grwf); he is 

the accomplisher of the rite and sacrifice :-III-3-3. 
III-27-2. (ww-w). 

4. RV, Vni-43-24 'rWq, (wis^) 

III-3-1. mrffii (iiiiR:}; V-26-6. uilpsn: 

III-38-2. (#). 

X-26-2. smfPt (snTfi^wf^ 5ufPt). 

5. Yajna source of strength :-BV. III-32-12. # ^ ^ 

VIII-14.5. VIII-23-8 (cnf^) 

6. Soma the stimulator of Vak (voice, speech) VI-47-3 

IX-84-4., 97-32. f|:^, IX-9S-6 oi 

Indra : IX-1-10, 76-2 RV. IX-63-3 ’. (snrlq ; IX- 
• 107-15. mi (iiRw) X-86-6. uqm ('TOS; wi^!) IX-107.24. 
‘ito; (TO:) IX-86-9. uufc (w^;) 
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In association with Indra the mighty martial god of 
wondrous deeds, dharman refers to his activity which sup- 
ports the worlds. ® 

With Savitr® also the word denotes a similar idea with 
little emphasis on the ritual aspect.” 

The supporting activity of Varuna, Lord ofEta’^ithe 
eternal moral Order, is referred to by dharman*'. The same 
idea is repeated with Mitravaruna.*^ The import of dharman 
accords well with the conception of an Eternal Law that 
governs the order of things in the world. 


7. Indra is mighty (sakra), also spoken of as ‘saoivat’ 
(possessed of might), ‘sacipati’ (Lord of might), ‘sata- 
kratu’ (of a hundred powers). 

8. Indra supported the earth and propped the sky : 11-17 

-5. he holds asunder heaven and 

earth X-89-4. sWser UPI,- RV. II-13-7. ufei (^t"ii); 

X-44-1. !f^'>rr(stE%»n^).R¥. III-60-6, wSt; (A:) 1-66-3. 
•4»ii (ft^TO;) X-50-6. (uww) i 

9. Savitr is often spoken of as the supporter of the sky as 

well as the earth RV IV-63-2. eia-f 

IV-64-4. m X-149-I, uwi sfeliRW 

X-149-4. uaf a^jn...X-149-3. w (vn:"ig 
313; X-176-1, 4. •'iwt (■'Wvtu wn) V-81-4 '■i^fvT; (sjiisjrl: ^w;) 

IV- .6,3-3. 'A 'jiwi) 

lO. Varuna lord of rta (order) and vratani (ordinances), and 
the suppoiter of heaven and earth : — RV. II-28-4 W 
ftp'# 1-24-10. 31^3^1^ vwr VI-70-1, 

Vin-42-1. .. 

RV. VI-70-1. tiW (uiw) ; VII-89-5 '4 ('flit: ^ft). 

i. Like Varuna, Mitravaruna IS the guardian of the world 
and rules it through the Rta;-RV II-27-4 ft'Wfpw 

V- 63-7. V-63-7 ufrui wni). 

V-72-2. ufrvi {gjisrc^ 5TO). X-C6-5, uswi i 3ri(ffl%!. 
wm. IX-107-15. WK (sfiw^rai). 
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The supporting activity of Vayu, Mitra and Dyava- 
prthivi“ is also conveyed by dhaiman. 

Visnu is spoken of as having established his high decrees 
(RV.I-22-18). by taking three steps. Sayana’s interpre- 
tation of dharman here in 'Ato dharmani dharayan’ in terms 
of the Agnihotra and other rites is rather strained; Visnu 
supports the worlds' and does so by his swift movement 
across the worlds, characterised by the three strides. 

Dharman occurring in other places is interpreted by 
Sayana as the supporter or sustainer. ' ® According to the 
context it is often construed as a religious rite conceived as 
the giver of strength. 

Whatever may be the adventitious shades of meaning 
the central idea denoted by/dhr. to bear, support, etc., is 
retamed by the word dharman wherever it occurs in the 
Eg-Veda, 

The conception of support is mainly physical when it 
relates to the more anthropomorphic of the gods like Indra 
and moral or metaphorical in the case of the less anthropo- 
morphic ones like Varuna, Agui, etc. It is noteworthy 
that, while interpreting dharman, Sayana imports the idea 
of a sustaining force based on rituals only with reference to 


13. Vayu 1-134-5. Wt^i). Mitra is spoken of 

as having supported earth and heaven RV. III-59-1 
M w He is often coupled with Varuna 

when his dharman is referred to in BY The creation 
and sustenance of all creatures by Dyavaprthivi is 
sjioken of in RV.-I-159-2., 1-160-2., 1-185-1,2. EV. VI-70-3. 
wt! (^fri!...). 1-159-3. Visnu supported 

heaven, earth and all the worlds-RV. 1-154-4. jt 
sfelScT I He fastened the worlds on 

pegs. VII-99-3 swurI# i 

14. 1-22-18. stlfF sKR: I aigi qqffii 

15. 1-164-1, 2, 3,1. a^... 

16. VIII-6-20.^u^ (uuss; ; X-170-2. i#i 

X-90-16^ ute ; V-12-2. 4) ni-17-1. « 

; 1-64-43, 50. hufR angmik 
VlII-27-16. auu; (awt: 5!R5nk.) 
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gods like Agni who are intimately connected with the yajna. 
The conception of yajna as the foremost Law can be traced 
to the Rg-Voda itself. ^ In later Vedie literature, it was 
accepted and acclaimed as the one force sustaining 
everything.'® 

Thus, Dharman in the Rg-Voda is an established law, 
decree or such other activity of a god as upholds, supports 
or sustains the order of things in the world. 

In later classical literature, dharman is gradually 
roplnoed by the form dbarmah, an ‘a’-stem in the masculine 
gender. It means the eternal law, religion and social obliga- 
tions, as also the different duties of man-in short all the 
stabilising forces tliat make for peace and happiness in the 
world at large. In post-Rg-Vodic texts, both the forms 
dharman and dliarmah exist side by side thus pointing to a 
stage of transition in the history of the word dharman.*’ In 
modern classical literature, however, dharman is supplanted 
by the from dbarmah as an independent word and survives 
as a ‘n’ stem only in the adjectival compound forms.'® 


17. S-90-16. kqraift i 

IS # m W w (VS. I-I , TS. 3-2-1-4, SB. l-7-l'5 ) 
(SB 9-3-2-7.), (SB 8-1-2-10.) 

4 (8-7-3-21) 

19. AV. gwiTORff (18-3-1) ; (11-7-17) rft'J 

(12-5-7) (14-1-51) TS. (3-5-2-2) 

{3-5-2-i 4-4-1-1) MS. hfff ai wi: ts (1-5-4, 71-5 ; 1-5-U). 
VS. -ata OTl (2-3 ; 6-27 ; 9-5) wfjf. .(30-G)KS unSt ® 

(17-7) SB. 10-2-2-4; 14-2-2-29 GB PB (GB. 
2-2-13; PB. 1-9-2) TB. ^f^(3-4-l-2)AB. >#pratHT (8-13-5) 
TAr. mif W nisEi (10-63-1) 

Mahan up. uSrof&ftcPl (22-1) 

nuflw (20-14) 

20. SB. 14-7-3-15 R»gh V. 8-10. 
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A FEW CONCEPTS IN THE THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 

by 

Beihda Vabadaeajan 

Music is the sponteneous outpouring o£ the joy in the heart of 
man. With us, Sangita has all along been considered as a means 
of spiritual realisation. Hence music is sacred. To seek to know 
the origin of this sacred music is atask v/ell nigh impossible. Efforts 
have been made to glean as much as possible of the earliest traces 
of music extent They are to be found first in the recitation of the 
Sama Veda. Considerable progress in the realm of music is seen in 
the reference to music in the epic Ramayana, The Silappadikarara 
also abounds in references to music The songs of the early Vaish- 
navite and Samte saints and the Gita Gm'inda usher in a new era, 
when sOngB are set in a definite r,aga mould and time measure. 
Numerous poet saints and psalmists, following in thdr wake, have 
sung the praise of the Lord in various languages. 

The Rishis or the sages of the first ages are said to have ‘heard’ 
the Veda. The primordial sound (AUM) is the divine word through 
which, according to the Vedas, all things have been made; ‘revela- 
tion being a work of the verb, as creation itself is actually a hearing 
for him who receives it. “All things”, Dante has said “are arranged 
in a certain order and this order constitutes the form by which the 
universe resembles God”. If sounds or certain pleasant combinar 
tions of them evoke in us emotions and pictures of beings, lands- 
capes, etc, it is because, there must be some .similarity between the 
aspects of the universe, which music enables us to bring out. But, 
to realise this accord between the different aspects of the universe, 
we must know the nature of these common aspects. Ancient writers 
on Indian Music maintain that the subtle bonds of accord between 
the principles of nature and the principles of harmony can be ex- 
plained only by traditional metaphysics, drawn of course from the 
Veda,' Another explanation tending to support this theory is: The 
universe or Jagat (that which moves) is the result of combination 
of forces and movements. Every movement produces vibration and 
hence a sound—what Milton calls the ‘music of the spheres'— peculiar 
to it. They may not be audible but there is no doubt of their exist- 
ing as absolute sound Hence it is that the relation between ele- 
ments are explained by a relation of sounds. May we conjecture' 
that this would be the reeson why astrology and kindred sciences 
exprfe.ss themselves in terms of harmonic relations. This music 
‘inaudible', as Kabir calls it, is said to be heard by yogins-people with 
keener and subtler sense perceptions. We of the grosser calibre, 
may endeavour to produce corresponding or nearly the same vibra- 
tions ^ Hence, the art of music. If we were to produce the exact 
vibrations, the univcr.'e, the basis of the existence of which is its 
imperfection, would not exist. The work of the artist or the musi- 
pan, would be to know as accurately as possible the harmonic re- 
lation of things and to recreate through his art, the semblance of the 
real universe. 
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Sounds alone can no more constitute music than words alone 
can constitute language. Words can only form a proposition, an 
intelligible sentence when they are associated in a logical sequence, 
according to the laws of intellect. This is also true of sounds which 
must obey certain laws of attraction and mutual response, by which 
is ruled their production, successive or simultaneous, before they 
can become a musical reality, a musical thought. 

Our heritage is rich i'n texts, which bear this out Bharathas 
Natyasastra, Matanga’s Brihaddesi, Dattilam by Dattilamum, San- 
gita Makaianda by Narada, Samaya Sara by Parsvadeva, Sangita 
Katnakara by Sarangadeva, Ahobala’s Sanjita Parijata, Saga Tara- 
iigini by Lochana Kavi are only a few of the treatises on music 
available to-day. Other later texts are the Sangita Siidha, Svara- 
mela Kalanidhi, Raga Vibodha, Sanpaha Ghudamani, Bagharnava, 
Sangita Dai'pana. Some te.xts treat of only one concept-tala, lilce 
ihe Tala Laksliaiia and Tala Dasa Prana Pradeepika. A cohesive 
continuous study ol all the concepts is desirable to get an idea 
of the various aspects of the theory of Indian Music An attempt 
15 made now to give in a concise fomi the various concepts obtaining 
to-day. 

The divme origin of sangita and that Sangita Sastra conduces 
to bliss, te.mpoi'al and eternal is accepted by all writers on music, 
and almost all treatises state this, at the outset. Sarangadeva com- 
mences his work thus:— 

Dattilamimi explains Gandharvam, the science of music thus; 

Pada, svara, tala, and avadhana make up Gandharvam. This 
new word avadhana is tlie very soul of music. The mind coiicein- 
trates on Sriiti, the basis of music. The science of the spoken word 
can be learnt from the Vyakaranas, etc. But the keen brain, the 
sense of hearing, the vocal cords all join to effect the avadhana. It 
may be said in passing that the ‘avadhana’ is mentioned only by 
Dattilamuni. 

The avara or the note can be measured. The study of the svara 
incorporates sruti, svara, grama, mnrchhana, tana, athana, vritti, the 
jatiB, varnas, tala, vadya and prabhaudha. 

Sruti 

that which is heard is sruti Not all the sounds that are heard con- 
stitiito the sruti. A grace, a colour, a charm is distinctly pcrceptiblo 
IP the sruti, that is heard Sriitis are audible only if tlieie is a 
certain interval between them, though their iiumba’ is countless. 
Such heard srutis are twenty-two. The origin or sound in the 
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human tody is in the chest, throat and head. Twenty-two dis- 
tinctly different bounds are heard from each place respectively. 
These two and twenty srutia constitute an octave or sthayi, called 
the mandra, madhya and tara sthayi in order. The basic sruti from 
which the other twenty-one amtis are calculated, is the adhara smti. 
The srulis have each a different emotional appeal and as such are 
grouped under five hcads-dipta, ayata, karuna, mrdu and madhya; 
bright, long, plaintive, soft, and imiform respectively. The twenty- 
two siutis have each been assigned a name, inicative of their various 
emotional appeals. They are Tivra, Kumdvati, Manda, Chhandovati, 
Kanjani, Ratika, Paimdri, &odha, Vajnka, Prasanni, Priti, Mar- 
jam, Kshithi, Ralitha, Sandipim, Alaprai, Madanti, Rohn, Ramya, 
Ugra and Kshobliini, 

Venkatamakla speaks of srntis in the Chathiirdandi Prakasika 
thus. 


Rop?. II 

Sruti is an exalted sound and creates svaras or notes. Of the GG 
srutis obtained in the three octaves, pite a few are used vn singing. 
Those that are most used are called svaras. 


Suaras The svara or note is defined in various ways by various 
writers on music. But, all are agreed on one point. The svara is 
that which is plea.sing to the ear and heart alike— 

I Between a svara and its octave, 
there aie seven notes. These seven notes resolve themselves in a 
certain order. There are two distinct halves and the arrangement 
01 the notes m the two halves are similar. The twenty-two srutis 
ate distributed among the seven notes, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma,^Pa, Dha, 
and A I in a certain definite order. The basic note is full, rich; the 
succeeding two notes are thinned out and the fourth again is majes- 
tic. i he same gradation is perceptible in the second half too. The 

the 

sixth are minor tones and the third and seventh, scmi-tor.es. 

The composition of a note is complex, not simple at all. A 
numba- of pitches or srutis go to make up a svara. The emotional 
II '“'‘‘''"s “P the svara, blend together 

in an elegant and pleasing manner and lend the full blown svara a 
ft k peculiarly ite own. Every note, because 

i is made up of so many sintis, has a definite approach before it is 
sung, a wavy, ^ undulating motion when sung, and a fine endinir 
‘ts heing in the next note. This emotional apS of 
tte seven notes have been emphasised by the and. ;..writei-s on 
music. Bharalbamuni classifies them thus: Sringuliarlj ,'^Aasva- 

etna j a vira and Adbhuta, the heroic and the ma” vadi detev^ 
mought out by the notes Sa and Ri. The Kaiuina rasT wadi S 
tic appeal is brought out by the notes Ga and Ni Thence ' Each 
DM produces the odious and terrible appeallBibhalraMhrS 

' This is 
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eondiidre to cresting new melodies, monlds with subtlj' varying 
shades of anotional appeals— the jatis first and later on, the ragas 

tJurdihaiias are seven for each grama. Those of the sliadja 
grama are— 

1. Uttaramandra, 

2. Rajani. 

S. Dttar?j-ata, 

4. Snddha shadja. 

5. Jlatsariki'ita. 

C, Asvakranta. 

7. Ahhirudgata. The beginning notes of these are sa-ui-dha 
pa-ma-ga-ri and sa, in order. 

Those of the niadliyama grama are 1. Sanviri. 2. Harinasva. 

3. Kalopanatlia, 4. Sudha madhya, 5 Mar^. 6. Paurayi. 7. Hnshyaka. 
The mnrchhE.nas begin from tlie notes ma-ga-ri-sa-ni-dlia-pa. 


These fourteen are the suddha mui'chlianas Mixed varieties, 
admitting the ICaklai. or anatra, or botli tlie kakali and the antara, 
numher seven for each grama, snelling the number of mui’chhanas 
into oi 

Tam. The imirchhanas so far seen can be described as clos^ 
musical curves, traversing thiough a range of seven notes. _ Ae.^ 
to be considered are musical cunes of less range i.e, of six ana 
five notes-tlie sliadava and audava. These are tenued tanas The 
musical curves are piodnced in insti'uniMits as continuous, beginn- 
ing on the initial note and gradually gliding to the other notes The 
distinction in musical effects produced bv the mui'chliaiia and the 
tans can be e.xplained in this way. A picture of the whale is con- 
ceived first in a murthhana and the tana is developed as it goes, 
on. The fii'st note of the murchhana determines its entire foiiu 
In the tana, the form is determined as it proceeds 

The use of tanas is said to be in dislinguisMng between jatis, 
rasas and rasas m both the gi-anias. The restriction of shadavas 
and audava timas to a few out of the possible combination is »e 
easily exulained. The tanas are closely connected with saciihcia 
rites (jagnas) and are said to yield, when sung, the fruit of tlwse 
vagnas". Tsnss find a place in the sama iakliana of Aku-ada in 
restriction, we may guess is due to tlieir application in tlie ei'eatio 
of particular samaii cliants. 


The eialitv four fd-e called suddha tanas. Any senes of 1™®“’ 
in any order, ‘consisting of one. two. three, fom, five or as note 
f.re c?lkd bv tbe 5 :enenc name. tana. Sundha tanas liave <» ‘ 

order Koto tunas have not The total number of kuta tanas c - 
Sng of 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 notes, have been calculated 
to 3, 22. 5S2. 
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There are two ways of playing a tana-one is pravesa and the 
other is Nigraha. Pravesa is explained as The vina 

string is struck with the finger on the fret of ma. By pressing the 
string in the same place, higher notes like dha and ni are produced. 
Nigraha is explained as i.e., producing the sound 

as it were, without seeming to touch the string. 
proves conclusively that this is possible only in instrumental music 
and not in the human voice. 

A tana is always part of a murchhana. The form of the short 
curve, the tana,, generally gives a clue to the continuation of the 
curve on either side. With the completed curve the parent mur- 
ehhana is found out very easily. It should be borne in mind that 
the tana and murchhana concepts lend finish to the raga. Further, 
the murchhana determines the common number of ragas. A tana 
is a recognisable pait of a raga. These two concepts subserve the 
raga. The tana which does not observe the order of the notes is a 
kiita tana. Kuta tanas either employ all the seven notes or less. 
They number 5040 in each grama. 

Sthayk. The sthayi is an octave, comprising of the seven basic 
notes. Sthapis are three-the mandra, the madhya and the tara. 
These can be easily distinguished even in intonation. 

The Sadharams. The word sadharana denotes that which is 
common. There are svara sadharana and jati sadharana. A 
sadharana svara is one which has the features of its preceding and 
succeeding notes, in emotional appeal etc The first sadharana notes 
to be recognised are the antara and the kakali-viz. the note between 
shadja and nishadara and the note between gandhara and madhyama. 
Antara gandhara and kakali nishadha as they obtain to-day were 
originally known as simply kakali and antara. According to Bharat- 
mnni, the kakali is indistinctly sweet like the lisp of children, very 
fine, raised in pitch and seeing both ways. The same holds good 
for antara too. Antara ga for instance, sounds plaintive in mohana 
in the arohana combination sa-ri-ga. The musical curve stops with 
sa-ri and the ga, sung with gamaka is a fresh effort. When the 
murchhana extends upwards, to the tara shadja as in ga-pa-dha-sa, 
the gandhara gains in majesty. The kakshitva or seeing botli ways 
IS fulfilled here. 

/ 

The place of the antara is two srutis above, the sadharana 
gandhara and the kakali also, two srutis' above ni. Ijk present day 
practice, these two have been raised by onk more pitch which cor- 
responds to the chyuta madhyama and chyuta shadja of earlier 
date. Kakali has been originally used in shadja grama and antara 
m madhyama grama. The word kaisika hds gradually creeped in 
and has been used to denote notes one pitch 'lower than the antara 
and the kakali. Further restncted, it now dg^tes only the nishadha. 
In the same way sadharana has come to*' be applied only to the 
gandhara. / 

The kakali and antara are generally used in jatis and their 
derivatives, wherein their use is not plentiful. Their discordant 
Zi 
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positions i.e., vivaditva of the two notes necessitates such a sparse 
use. Such a defect can be rectified by using a new note partaking 
of the qualities ol two notes, one vivadi and the other anuvadi. 
Bharatanimn says that the aiilara and kalcali are to be used only 
ill the ascent and that their use should be limited. Futhei', if 
they are used in the descending order, whether m a small or large 
measure, they spoil the unity ol the jati, raga and sruti. 

mm- ii 

During the descent of the musical curve, the lower note which 
is vivadi is moie fell, and m the ascent, the higher note, the 
.aiiuvadi and not the vivadi is felt. This may be the reason fur 
the strong decry in the second verse. 

Jaiis. Murchhana krama has a note of inception, on which 
it ends also. That note is mostly the vadisvara and the amsa svarg. 
When the amsa note is slightly shifted, another melody mould Is 
created from the first Such melody moulds are called 3atis, Jatls 
may be described as parent r.agas. It is evident that m the time 
of Bharalamnni, the concept of Baga had not come into being) 
jatis had. 

Satis are pure when the amsa ani nyasa swa ate the saniiS' 
When they differ, the jalis are said to be modified. 

Jatis are eighteen m number. They are suddha jatis, Vikrita 
latis and mixed jatis derived from these two. There 'are seven 
jatis bearing svara names-shadji, Arshabhi, Gandbari, MadhyamSi 
Panchami, Dhaivati, and Naishadhi. The remaining eleven are 
.sliadia madhyama, shadja kaisika, shadjodicyavati, gandharodicys- 
vati, Madhyamodicyavali, Rakta gandhari, Andhri, NandayaniJi 
Karraai'.avi, Gandhara panchami and Kaisiki. 

The jatis have ten distinguishing characteristics or jati lakshd- 
nas. They are graha, amsa, fcira, raandra, shadava, audava, alpaW, 
banutva, nyasa and apaiiyasa. 

The graha is the note of inception. 

\TGW 

The amsa is alwayjimive notes above the graha. 

The toi.a 'and mandra are notes denoting the maxima and 
minima limits of its range. 

Where five or six notes only are used, they are tenned audava 
and shad.ava, 

Alpatva and Bahuiva denote whether the note is used oftcDi 
or once in a while 

The ending note is the nyasa. 

The apanyasa is like the nyasa but denotes the ends of mtef- 
mediate step in the development of the melody mould. 
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Suddha jatis are full, using all the seven notes and have the 
same note as graha, apanyasa and awsa. Nyasa is in the mandra 
octave The amsa svaras of all the jatis are given and they number 
sixty-three. Alpatva, bahutva and apanyasas for each jati are also 
given. So exhaustive is the report, that Dattilamuni is justified 
in saying. 

*15, m, ii 

And hence, whatever is sung (i.e. in the world) has its place in 
the jatis. Sloka 97. Dattilam by Dattila. 

Varnas. Notes by themselves are pleasing to the ear and heart. 
Melodic curves, elegant, rich and full are possible by combining a 
few notes. These are technically termed varnas. Varnas are of 
four types-athayi, arohi, avarohi and sanchari. 

The sthayi varna is produced with one single note. In singing 
the one note, a gradual ebb and flow is perceptible which is res- 
ponsible for creating the melodic effect. This ebb and flow is 
technically termed Prasanna and Dipta.The note sung in sthayi 
varna may be either prasannadi, prasannanta, prasannadyanta and 
prasannamadhya. 

The arohi varna is created by notes sung in an ascending order. 
The avarohi varna is created by notes sung in the descendent. As- 
cents and descents combined constitute sanchari varna. 

Aknkam, The alankaras are ornamental graces appended to 
the varnas. There are thirty alankaras. They are classed under 
the varnas, according as their nature is sthayi or arohi or avarohi 
or sanchari. They are prasannadi, prasannanta, prasannamadhya, 
prasannadyanta, sama, sthira, nivritta pravritti, kampita, kuhara, 
rechitavya, prehkholita, mandratara prasanna, tara mandra, pra- 
sanna, prastara, prasada, udvahita, avalokita, nishku]ita, udgitha, 
hradamana, ranjita, avartaka, parivartaka, udghattita, akshipta, 
sampradana, hasita, hunkara, sandhiprachhadana, vidhunana and 
gatra varna. Hindu and Vena are two more alankaras, mentioned 
by only a few writers on music. 

Of the importance of alankaras, Bharatha speaks thus:— 

^ II 

Gitis and Vritti Gitis can be termed styles of musical compo- 
sition, to suit various provincial tastes. The same is called Riti 
in poetry and marga in tala. The fonr popular gitis are the Ma- 
gadhi, ardhamagadhi, prthula and sambhavita. 

Vrittia are three— Dhakshina Vritti, Vritti Vritti and 
Chitra Vritti. These are important in the vocal the orches- 
tral (3)?!?) and the inafcramental (m) music, The first 
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gives proramentie to vocal music and the third to instrumental 
music An artistiu blending of these two is desirable in the second 
iibhaya. , ' 

The'Magadhi/rritti contains varied layas and therefore neces- 
sarily of vnttisyhs the vntti itself is dependent on the mimte cf 
letters assigneyto a kala. The ardhamagadhi contains short avartas. 
The avartas ai'e halved, each ardhamagadhi being half 

ol the mapahi Prthpla^.-^'-oo- f a plentiful collection cf 
short Iciters, and the sambhaviSj ^ ” series of long letters. 

TALA drc5ij;frRhlii;tTRf^qwi 

Thus Dattilamnni esrtols tala. 

The tala, or time measure bestows equanimity-samya, which brings 
success in the here and in the hereafter. The tala, with its even 
gait, breaks eternity as it were, into infinitessimal pieces. Deep con- 
concentration and unflagging attention to rhythm is indispensable 
in Indian Music. The Gita says %II | The equanimity, 
samya is termed yoga. 

Topics m tala are kala, pata, pada bhaga, matra, parivarta, 
vastu, vidari, anga, laya, pam yati, prakarana, faiya, vajra, giti and 
maiga. 

Kriya m tala is either sasabda or nisabda 

Kala denotes unit time. By extending the unit time, fresh 
kalas are created The kala is likened to ghantanada-the clear, 
sweet, tinkle of the bell, ringing m regular continuous strokes. Thi^ 
is the mode of dividing the tala units that can be mentally reckoned, 
Kala denotes a fractional part, capable of perception. There ate 
thus, Eka, kala, dvi kala, and chathushkala. In Eka kalavidhi, a 
guru is considered one kala, leghu, half a kala and and plutam one 
and a half kala. The arrangement of the composite units differ, 
according as the number of kalas is even or odd. Detailed and intri- 
cate rules are given tor the execution of these units. 

Marga— The marga is of three distinct types-chilra marga, 
vartika marga and dakshina marga. These marges have two, four 
and eight matias respectively. This matra m marga type is equal 
to five matras in ordinary usage This also denotes provincial tastes. 

Pata-is the fixing of places for sasabda kriyas.- This allows 
of a number of varieties. 

Pada hhaga— This divides each tala into a number of convenient 
phrases. Four padabhagas make a matra. This mate is diffeient 
from the matra used for a measure. 

Matra. In marga type of music, this is equal to five ordinary 
matras. 

Parivatra. When a matra or pada bhaga or a whole tala is 
repeated, it is called a pada bhaga. 
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Vastii. This is a portion ol a musical piece which has a separate 
entity, both m melody and tala. This generally ends in apanyasa 
or amsa or nyasa or sannyasa. 

Vidari. This is dealt with at length by our ancient writers 
on music. Vidari has four parts-mukha etc. A vidari is a com- 
plete musical whole, it is a part of a song or musical form but 
complete in its musical aspect by itself. 

Laya. The interval of time occupied by the angas in an avarta 
is the laya-the druta laya, madhya laya and vilamba laya are popular- 
ly known. 

Pam— Pani and tala are synonymous. 'The three types men- 
tioned m pani are sama pam, ava pani and pani pani. This amounts 
to the sama anagata and atita eduppus. 

Yati. This is the artistic distribution of laya, sama, srotovaha 
and gopuchha are three well-known types. 

Prakarana. These are the tala gibs— madraka etc. They are 
classed under two groups broadly-kulaka and chhedyaka. If a piece 
or part is complete by itself in meaning, it is termed chhedyaka. If 
two or more pieces should collectively fqrm a meaningful whole, 
it IS termed kulaka, Dattilamuni deals with this section at great 
length. 

Vaiyu. Musical insfauments have always been held sacred 
with us. Divine beings are said to play on it bestowing on the 
instruments a spark of their divinity, ferada begins his Makaranda 
thus:- 




^ Musical instruments are of three kinds-stringed instruments 
wind instruments and percussion instruments The Natya sastra 
gives in detail the method of playing on the Yipanei vma. The six 
karanas mentioned may be taken six formulae for harmonics. Fur- 
ther research on this point is desirable. 

In the chapter on flute', Bharatha deals with the method of 
producing these kinds of note^the dvisruti svara, trisruti svara 
and chathusruti svara. The orifice In the flute i.: eiinov rmi i e 
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Mridaiigam, Dardura, Panava, Jarjliari, Pataha-tliese are a 
few of the percussion instruments accepted by ancient writers on 
music, and in popular use to-day too. The Vadya adliyaya of the 
Sa'iigita Eatnalcara ineiitioiis many more and also details the method 
of playing them. Description of the instruments themselves is 
given in such a manner that it will not be a difficult task to re- 
construct them to-day. 

The Ragas, Perhaps the richest heritage is the raga in our 
music. Kaga is the soul of music. It is the enticing melody 
mould, in which countless songs, musical forms and the musical 
world IS created. The raga is an elusive term. It cannot be 
hacked to pieces, explained and analysed. An unbroken unison of 
mind with mind sweeping up the singer and the bearer alike in a 
current of bliss, is the charm of the raga. The raga has been 
variously defined by ivriters on music as 

: '‘od left at that. 

The classification of ragas is a study by itself. These are ragas 
and raginis in the north; suddha, ehayalags and sankirna in the 
south. There are ragas that can lift one to the extremes of ecstasy 
and to get up and dance, ragas that make one close one’s eyes and 
meditate on the supreme being; ragas that make one’s heart race 
with joy; ragas that make one yeani for one’s beloved, ragas that 
bring balm to the heart of the boieaved; ragas that make one weep 
with despair and ragas that by shea’ beauty, charm away the des- 
pair— all lovers of music are aware of this 

It IS on this rich raga ground that the music mansions, musical 
forms of kriti, kirtaiia, varna etc are built This raga is the basis 
on which all the musical systems of the world are built. The lines 
of development are divergent and hence the varied systems. 

It is here that the theorist and the musician meet. Wliat the 
theorist explains elaborately, the musician executes magically^ in a 
few seconds and he is innocent of the science. But how enricliiiig 
how soul-stiiTing the music would be if the musician were aware 
of the science of music also! Again what can the dry theories do, 
if not fused with the charm of practical music’ There is no doubt 
that the writers on music, who have expounded the theory of music 
in the masterly way, we have seen, were adepts in the piaelice of 
music, too. It IS evident that they enjoyed'‘Stiaimbltuti”. Unless 
the.v c.xpeiienced the nectar of “Nfja Smuita" they cannot have 
written so beautifully and succinctly, as they have done, that their 
treatises rank with Hie best literature available in Samslirita to-day 
May we hope, with the aid of all the learned scholars assenibleti 
here, to recreate those times?. 



IDEl^TIHCATION OF THE ANCIENT SAEASVATI RIVES 
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5imum Das Gdpta 

Lechtrer in Geography, Presidency College, Calcutta 

The Saiasvati is a mysterious river of ancient India. The 
mythical river was lost long ago. But it still lives in the memory 
of man There are mentions of this river in many ancient literatures. 
Wo also get indications as to the nature of the river and there is 
ample evidence to show that the Sarasvati was a mighty river and 
was one time the biggest river of Aryavarta. But tha'e is little 
iiiformation available regarding the nature of the river and the 
other details, 

The geography of India was much different in the ancient days 
and It has undergone many drastic changes. The Himalayas was 
probably^ a much smaller mountain during the early period of 
human history. The river system of India was entirely different even 
during the Vedic period. The climate of the country has under- 
gone many changes. Thus, subjected to many natural changes of 
geography, the great river Sarasvati was lost. 

Theory of Indo-Bralm River: 


From various geological evidence marshalled by two eminent 
geologists, _ VIZ. Pilgrim and Pascoe, independently and almost simul- 
taneously m 1919, propounded the theory of the existence of a great 
river in North India. Pilgrim called it Siwalik River and Pascoe 
called it Iiido-Brahm River Their evidence may be briefly stated 
as follows. 


There is a series of boulder deposits ail along the foot hills of 
the Bimalayas from Bhutan nglit beyond the Punjab, This kind 
01 special deposits of boulders can only be done by a big river and 
based on it the existence of a large river is conjectured along the 
length of the boulder deposits. The Indo-Brahm used to flow from 
Assam towards \yest to the Punjab where it used to fall in a gulf 
of the Arabian Sea. The Arabian Sea extended at that time to 
the north upto the border of the Punjab There are also deposits 
of smne particular fossils of riverine origin along the foothills of 
the Himalayas These have given rise to the formabon of numu- 
htic limestones. These rocks were also formed probably during 
eaily part of human history. And these were certainly laid 
down by a big nyer, supporting the thesis of existence of the Indo- 
Brahm river. Distribution of fauna in the present-day Indus and 
the Gangetic systems, specially of freshwater Dolphins also points to 

between the 

Indus and the Gangetic basins. The Indo-Brahm was a much larger 
mw, than many rivers of today. The Indo-Brahm received toi- 
side as well as from the Deccan 
Indo-Brahm which later 
formed the Yamuna, Ganga, Gandak and other rivers of North India, 
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Aiicimt Smvaii Rhert 

The author identifies this Indo-Brahm river with the Sarasvati 
of the ancient India On this nver many of the largest cities of 
the ancient India were located. It is also the author’s contention that 
the ancient cities of Ilarappa and Moihenjadaro were located in the 
deltaic region of the Sarasvati. It is quite probable that Molienja- 
daro was situated at the moutli of the river and was a principal 
port of India. In north Raiaslhan there is still a mark of dry bed 
of a river It rirns along the border of the Punjab and Rajasthan 
from North-easi to the south-west towards the present Sindhu river. 
Locally it is known as the Ghaggar river. This dry river can be 
identified with the Sarasvati or a dnstributary river of it. The delta 
of the Sarasvati W'as located in the Punjab and there were a number 
of branch rivers of the Sarasvati all over the Punjab; and that is 
why the ancient name of the Punjab Saraswati or the land of the 
Sarasvati river In Vedic religions cults, Sarasvati is described as 
the goddess presiding over river water. Much latei probably she 
was changed from a River goddess to a goddess of learning. This 
at least indicates the importance of the river in the life and culture 
of Aryavarla during pre-Vedic and Vedic times. 

Break up of ike Sarasvah-. 

Question arises as to how this gi'eat river, Sarasvati 
was lost for ever. This is fascinating story. There is a pheno- 
mena 111 nature what is called m geological sciences as 'nver 
capture'. A. river eauarally lengthens its course by cutting back- 
wards at the very source of the river. By this process of back 
cutting it may ultimately reach the course of another river and 
divert the water of the latter nver into itself. By this process of 
continuous river capture the giant river Sarasvati was also out into 
pieces. At that time there was a highland connecting the Khasi 
Hills of Assam and the Chotanagpur Plateau of Bihar North of 
this ridge was the Sarasvati basin while south of this were the 
Meghna, Brahmaputra, Bhagirathi etc. flowing towards the then Bay 
of Bengal. These rivers cut backward and ultimately captured the 
Sarasvati River First of all the upper part of the Sarasvati was 
captured near Prag-Jyolispur and was diverted to the south to fono 
the present Brahmaputra River. The Bhagirathi also cut baoK- 
ward and reached the Ganga The Ganga was a tributary to the 
Sarasvati and used to flow from south-east to the north-west. But 
due to the subsequent capture by the Bhagirathi the flow was made 
opposite and reversed 'This reversal was also enhanced due to up- 
lieava! of the Himalayas which was still rising at that time. Tne 
ancient bed of the Sarasvati was raised up and the system broke 
down The Ganga developed quickly now and became more power- 
ful The Yamuna, Gandak, Gomati, Rapti etc. which were foivnerlv 
tributaries to the Sarasvati were also all reversed and they ulti- 
mately joined the Ganga which was now a mightier river. This was 
the process of the break up of the Saraswati and development of other 
'vers in Aryavarta . 

'rasvaii River of Vedic period- 

At first, though the fflttre upper portion of the Sarasvati 
underwent a thorough change, yet the lower part of the river in 
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the Punjab specially was probably quite intact even during the 
Vedic period. Possibly during this period the Punjab was known 
as the Sarasvati. Even at this stage the Sarasvati was quite a large 
river and it had its origin m the Manasarovara. The Vedie Saras- 
vati flowed probably along the upper courses of the Satadru, of the 
Yamuna and along the Ghaggar of north Rajasthan and ultimately 
emptied into the gulf. The Sarasvati system was quite a big one, 
for the river had the Smduhu, Chandrabhaga, Vitasta, Vipasa, 
Satadru rivers as tributaries. Probably at this period the Saras- 
vati was considered to be a very sacred river. But again another 
series of river captures brought about the final collapse of the Saras- 
vati system. This was primarily done by the Yamuna. The Yamuna 
was much a smaller river at the beginning. But later the Yamuna 
was rejuvenated and it quickly cut backward and captured the 
upper course of the Vedic Sarasvati and diverted the sacred waters 
into its own bed. This phenomena must have occurred within the 
historic times and the people of the Vedic India must have witnessed 
the diversion of the sacred waters of Sarasvati into the channel of 
the Yamuna. So now the water of the sacred Sarasvati actually 
flows through the Yamuna today. 

Sigmfimnce of the Tribenr. 

It will be known that the confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna 
at Prayag is termed as Tnbeni sangam. It is believed that there 
is a third river Sarasvati apart from the other two which are 
obvious. The Sarasvati is commonly explained to be antahsalila, 
flowing underground. But the actual fact is that the people of Vedic 
limes realised that the watei' of the Sarasvati was now in reality 
flowing in the Yamuna and thus Tribeni is the confluence of the 
thrice sacred waters of the Ganga and the Yamuna and the Saras- 
vati flowing along with the Yamuna. 

Sarmaii river of Bengal'. 

The combined water of the three sacred rivers now therefore 
flows along the Ganga from Tribeni downwards. But this is 
Yuktabeni or combination of sacred waters. There is another Tri- 
beni m the delta of the Ganga and this is Muktabem that is redi- 
visioii of the sacred waters into three rievrs viz. Sarasvati, Yamuna 
and Bhagiratlii rivers of Bengal, At Tribeni of Bengal (about 80 
miles north of Calcutta) was the head or the apex of the delta of 
the Ganga. The current was divided into three rivers as mentioned 
above. This Tribeni is also otherwise known a.s Daksin Prayag and 
is regarded by the Hindus of Bengal as a sacred spot. 

This system of deltaic distributaries was present before the 
Ifitli Century But in the middle of the IGth century there were 
a sa-ies of severe earth movements resulting in many drastic changes 
in the river systems of Bengal. During this catMtrophic change 
the main flow of the Ganga which was formerly flowing down the 
Bhagiratlii channel was diverted along the Padma. This resulted 
in overall deterioration in the Bhagirathi basin and ultimately the 
Yamuna and the Sarasvati both were dwindled and got dried, "T* 
Before the 16th century the channel of the Sarasvati was '' ^ ' 
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Figger and many ports and cities were establislied on tlie river. 
Saptagram and Bator were two famous trade centres on the Saras- 
vati and it is very likely also that the ancient port of Tamralipti 
was situated at the mouth of the Sarasvati river. It appears that 
the sea-gomg vessels generally used to take the Sarasvati route for 
trading in Bengal. The descriptions of the journeys of many famous 
merchants like Snmanta Sadagar are available and these descrip- 
tions show how mighty the river was. But during the catastrophic 
changes in the rivers of Bengal in the 16th century the current of 
waters of the Sarasvati was diverted into the Bhagirathi and the 
Sarasvati got dried up. Again subsequently the Bhagirathi deserted 
its own lower course (i.e., the Adi Ganga) south of Calcutta and 
adopted the old course of the lower Sarasvati. Thus, the portion of 
the Bhagirathi (also known as the Hooghly River here) south of 
Calcutta is in fact occupying the old bed of the ancient Saraswati. 

This is the physical history of the mythical river Sarasvati; 
it is a lost river of olden days. Yet it is not entirely lost, for paifs 
of the river still exist and are still active being captured by different 
rivers like the Brahmaputra, Yamuna and the Bhagiratlii of to-day. 
Above ail it still lives in human memory. 



the traces of ancient INDIAN MUSIC IN CHINA. 


hy 

Jan Yhn-hua, m,A, 

India and China, both are the ancient nations; they have their 
own respective glorious cultures and civilisations. They are the 
close friends, and they have contacts in several cultural fields, music 
was one of them, On this aspect, modern scholars have worked 
very little, up to the present time. It is still necessary for fresh 
studies. 

The difficulties in this subject were that the Indians lost their 
historical records, although most of the Chinese old records were 
preserved But the musical materials are without the musical tunes. 

In this paper, I have used the Chinese materials (most of these, 
dated before 13th century A.D.), to trace the history of the ancient 
Indian music in China. In the following pages, I have discussed: 

1. The Indian musical orchestra in China; 

2. The Chinese Budhistic music; and 

3. The Greater Indian music in China. Most of these ques- 

tons are the new problems of this field. 

In beginning of the 4th century A.D., China’s political condi- 
tions had a great change, the united empire had fallen and the tribal 
kingdoms arose on its decline. This political confusion lasted for 
about three centuries, until the Sui empire reunited China in the ' 
end of the 6th century A.D. Foreign elements were introduced to 
the Chinese by the tribal rulers. They for the first time, recognized 
Buddhism as their court faith, and played foreign music in their 
court etc. These aspects show that the foreign and tribal civiliza- 
tions have great influences on the Chinese life. . And this was not 
the case in the previous periods. 

■ The emperor Yang of the Sui dynasty, first used a large volume 
of foreign music in his court. Tlie Eistorn oj the Sui Dymetf re- 
corded that in the age of the Ta-yeijeriod (605-18), the emperor 
Yang ordered to form the nine parts of music in his court, and seven 
of these nine parts are the foreign musics; viz., West Liang Kuohean 
Indian, Sogdian, Sogdiana, Kashgarian, Parthian and the Korean. 
In the middle of the 1th century India was omitted from this list, 
Fii-nan and Turfan were enlisted into it. 

We know from the History of the Tsin Dynasty and Tu-yus's 
encyclopedia T’ung4m\ that Indian magical plays staged in China 
began in the second century A.D., and such plays were played by 

1 . Sui-shn (Tho Hutory oftboSai Bynasty), By Wei Cbeng (580 048 A,D.) 
Cb. IB. 

3. Tsm Bbu (i.e. the History of thfl Taia dynasty), compiled m X Cantuiy 
A.D., by Fang Ohio etc. oh. S and T'ung tien. {A general enoyoloMdial 
by Tu-yn (Compiled 801 A.D.) Ob. 145. 
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tie Indians in the Chinese court thi-oughout the different ages con- 
tinuously, until the 8th century. We do not Miow in the early time 
whether those magical plays were associated with music or not, but 
in later time they were accompanied with musical arrangements. 

^ The “History of the SiM Dynasty” mentioned the first Indian 
orchestra in China. It informed that during the 4th century AT)., 
while Chang Chung-hua occupied the N.W. China, foreigners came 
from distant regions, with their presents to the Chinese rulers, 
India was one of these foragn countries, and presented their music 
to Chang's court. After this, a'n Indian prince changed his life 
into a Buddhist monh, and spent some time in China, he made the 
Indian music familiar to the Chinese. Different Chinese texts men- 
tioned that Indian orchestras consisted of 12 musicians, two dan- 
cers, and 10 different insteimients, namely a phoenix-head K’ung- 
hou, a balloon guitar, a five stringed balloon-guitar, a flute, four 
different drums, a cymbal and a plain conch. Chinese texts also in- 
formed that Indian musicians used to wear black caps, white silken 
jackets, thin silken trousers m purple, and dark-red shoulder-skirts. 
The dancers wore the Chiasha (Kasayas) which was in orange- 
colour, as well as the colour of the sky during the morning time. 
Other dresses of the dancers were green coloured, and they wore 
also the hempen-sandals, 

Among the instruments, K’ung-hou was a 23 stringed instru- 
ment, and it was not used by the Chinese musicians since long time, 
and it corresponded with Katyayana-vma The balloon-guitar in 
Chinese was called as Pi-pa, this was a popular instrument in central 
Asia and it was also used by ancient Indian musicians The drums 
were four in number, the Chinese named them a Tu-tan 
drum, a Kieh drum, a copper drum and another was named Mao- 
yuan drmu. The Chinese called that flute, which was used by the 
Indians as Pili. This probable is the transcription from the Indian 
name ‘Bansuri’. 

Chinese texts mentioned only two songs in Indian orchestra. 
The sons are entitled as Sha-shih-ehiang and ‘A song to Heaven ■ 
Their numbers seem to be limited by the court's time, because they 
should play many other musics in ttidr court. 

India was the motherland of Buddhism, and that religion also 
was a popular and powerful faith to the Chinese. This religious con- 
tact brought these two nations more closer. Indian music just 
like other cultural sections, as accompanied with Buddhism, was ex- 
ported to China. We do not know what place was occupied by 
music ill the Buddhist society, during the early times In regard 
to the Hinayanist traditions, they did not use rnusic in their reli- 
gious life; but on the other band, the Mahayanists uesd music m 
their rites, Even at present, it is still being used by the Mahaya- 
nists. 

According to some Chinese Buddhist translations, few simple 
Instruments were used by the monks during the early ages. For es- 
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FTtirie tlie text of Elcamragam Sutra mentions that Ananda was 
oouW a Ghanda and going to a class-room, saying that he would 
deliver the doctrines of Buddha, and monks who were the disciples of 
Buddha, should come to that room. Later, when Tantnc religion deve- 
loped. tbeir believers placed music into an important place in thmr 
religious life. Many Tantric texts mentioned that their ritual rules 
were concerned with music; some even connected music with their 
docti-ines, as the text of Ta-JihCkmg-l-Shh mentioned that all songs 
are the True words; and all dances are the sacred signs . It is 
clear that music and dance are not only the people s offering to the 
God but they themselves are the doctrines. 


We get no evidence to point out the exact date of the beginning 
of the religious ’music in China, but from some sources we have 
traced that it should be from the early centuries of the Christian 
era One Chinese Buddhist work mentioned that Tsao-Chih (192- 
232 A.D.) had according to the Sanskrit verse formed the seven 
tones. Again, we learn from Kao-Smg-Chmn' “the customs of 
T’ien-chu (India), when the people repeat the words of Dharma. 
Most of their verses were written in rhyme; this we (Chinese) called 
Fan-pai (== Pathka). Due to the linguistic differences, Chinese trans- 
lations have divided the texts into two parts, viz., the songs and the 
essays. The songs are the hymns to God, and they are accompanied 
with the stringed and wind musical instruments; the essays are to 
explain the stories and the doctrines. Kao-S 0 ug-Chttan was dated 
in &e hegiming of the 6th century. _This shows that the Buddhistie 
music was in existence in those periods. During the T’ang period 
(618-9D7) a new literary system called Pien-wen was produced in 
China, it was a mixture of poetiy and essay. Those poems were 
sung by the Buddhists, and accompanied by music. This new 
literature afterwards was not only used for preaching the religion, 
but also used for common stories. The text Yin-Sm-Da had a 
story on this; It mentions that a monk named Wen-shu, gathered 
the people in his temple for the speeches. He said that his talks 
were quoted from the canons, but they were really the lewd stories. 
People liked his speeches and songs, therefore they named that 
temple as ‘Ho-shanog Chiao-fang’ which means the monks’ musical 
club. The system of Pien-wen is still alive with modem Chinese 
folklores. 


First, that is in Tun-huang wall-paintings, Indian musical 
instruments were not only played by the flying-angels, but also by 
the human musicians. We know that in Yun-kang and Lung-men 
sculptures, those insti'uments were only in the angels’ hands. The 
second was that in the Tun-hung paintings, the figures of the 
musical^ orchestras appeared. This is not found in the art of other 
places in that period. We hkw that the Tun-huang caves were 
established since 366 A.D ; ana they were situated on the Chinese 
frontier. It was a centre of Bilddhism and also an important post 
of the over-land route between China and the western worli ’This 


8. Ta jii ohing I-Shih (Tha oomtnentBry of Mahoviirokaiiasiitio) by 1 HsinS 
(67z-7l7AD)cli.6 

4. Kao img ohuan (MomoirB of % eminent pneots) by Senj Yu in 519 A.S), 
eh. 13. 
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allows that Buddhistic music came from outside to China, and it 
was not a Chinese development, it eoiTesponded with other records 
as I have mentioned above. 

According to the texts of TZ’U-P’ there was a tune titled Po- 
lo-men (= Brahman), it further stated that musical terms Po-lo- 
men were mentioned in the texts of Ckm-Frmg-CU, The History 
of the Smg Dyimty, and Yueh~Fv^Tsa~Ln, the text of Hsti-T' Ung 
Tien also mentioned two tunes called Po-Io-men Yin and Po-lo-men 
Ling, Other two tunes mentioned in same text called Golden- 
buddha and the Yu-po-Io or Utpala (flower) seem also to have been 
transformed from Indian original names. One piece of Po-lo-men 
song was discovered in Tun-hnang remains. It shows that it was 
a piece of the religious song. The text of Li-Tao-Yao-Chneh stated 
a very interesting point. It says that in the 13th year of the T’ien- 
pai period (Y53), Chinese changed the title of Po-lo-men into a 
Chinese name Ni-shang Yu-i." That Ni-shang Yu-i was one of the 
finest musical pieces in Chinese history, it originated from the title 
‘Po-lo-men’. By this wo may say that its original stock belonged to 
Indians, because Po-lo-men was a general name of India and Indians 
called by the Chinese. 

Some Buddhist Masters were good singers, for example, in 
Chinese records Srimitra was skilful in music, and he was a native 
of Kuche. According to the Japanese traditions, an Indian musician 
named Bodhi went to Japan with a Chinese mission m A.D. 736, 
and he taught music there. This shows that Indian musicians not 
only played in China, but they also went to Japan from there. 

We have traced the ancient Indian orchestras and the religious 
music in China; these were imported from India directly to China. 
There was another link of Sino-lndian contacts in the musical field, 
that was the Greater Indian music in China. Chinese historians 
have divided the foreign music into the four groups, viz, the south, 
north west and east. They divided those groups not only because 
they were situated in these directions, hut also regarded the charac- 
ters of their music Indian, Funanese and Burmese were mentioned 
as the south; and Kuchean, Turfanese, Kashgarian and others as the 
west; other two groups are not concerned with our subject. Now let 
us examine what are their rdations with Indian music. 

Chinese sources mentioned that the earliest Fu-nanese musical 
orchestra which went to China was dated in the end of A.D. 243, 
hut they did not mention any connection between this early Fu- 
nanese music with the Indians music. Later, we find in Tu-yus 
T’mg-Tien and the Old History of , the T’mg Dynasty, that when 
the Sui emperor conquered the kingdom of Lin-i or Champa, from 
there the Chinese captured some Funanese musicians. As the 
Chinese king thought the Funanese instruments very simple, so he 
did not use it in his court, but he ordered the officers to use Indian 


5. About this I8i to Ta’u-HiB (Thoaoo oEthe phw«e8)ed, byChuDglios 
])Ook Co , pp. Ch’iu 528. 
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musical notes for recording those Funanese songs. TJie dd History 
of the T’mtg Dymstf further informell, that the Funanese dancers 
are two in number, their dresses were of the same colour like those 
of Indians. From those statements, a few points are clear, viz., that 
1. Indian and Funaii belonged to one group, 2. the number and 
the colour of dancer’s dress of Funanese corresponded with those of 
the Indians, 3. the Chinese used the Indian musical notes and recorded 
the Funanese songs. That means that their musical system was 
similar. Besides this, we have found that the Chinese recorded a 
country called Chih-t’u or the red-cay. The Chinese said that this 
was another trible of Funan. During the same century, the Chinese 
discovered that Indian music was used by Chih-t’us as their court 
music.’ To consider these information with other aspects of Hindu 
cultural iniluence in S,E, Asia, it is definite that the Fu-nanese 
music belonged to the Indian family. Later, when the ruler of 
T'atig empire discontinued Indian music, Funanese music replaced 
it in Chinese court, 


Burmese orchestra went to China during the end of 8th 
century, the Chinese classified it into the Indian group. This Bur- 
mese orchestra consisted of 35 muscians, they played 22 different 
instnunents, and staged 12 songs in China, According to the text 
of T'ang-lhd-Yao\ that the kingdom of Piao or Burma was situated 
to the west of Yutmati, just near India; therefore most of their 
songs were the Budhist hymns. Another text mentions the instru- 
ments of this Burmese orchestra. Except the local instruents others 
were similar to those of Indians, This information has been proved 
by Mr, Kenzo: he has pointed out that some of the Burmtoe instru- 
ments belonged to the Indian system. The text The Neio Histonj of 
the T’ung Dynasty recorded the full list of the Burmese songs, most 
of them were titled with the Buddhist terms, such as Buddha, Sala 
flowers, white pigeon and cranes, Dhyana Samadhi, Raja Iksvaku 
etc. Ail these show that it was more close to the Indian music. 


Among the western group, Kuehean had occupied a leading 
place among all foreign musics in China, no oto foreign music 
could be compared with Kucheans’ music. It was very popular in 
China and deeply influenced the Chinese music. From the 4th 
century A,D. down to the 8th century, Kuehean music flooded both 
tne uinese court and the common society. Even as late as ISth 
century, the Chinese still mentioned a largest number of foreign songs 
as Kuehean Few points are very important to the relation between 
pchean and Indian music. First, we know that ancient Kuehean 
language was one branch of Sanskrit family. Secondly their instni 
ments mainly belonged to the Indians. Another point was that 
some musicians wmt from there to China. Their names show that 
toey were probably the Indian colonialists, such as Sujvia and a 
Brahmamcal musician named Ts’ao liaota. Some scholars thought 
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that Ts’ao was translated from Jhur, Chinese records preserved 
the Seven musical notes of the Kuehean, and they seem to cor- 
respond with ancient Indian musical notes. Scholars have pointed 
out the following Seven notes viz. Sha-t’ o-Ii— Skt. Sadhanta, E- 
shih == Kaisika. Sha-shih — Sadja, Sha-hou ka-lan = Shah Grama, 
Sha-la = Sadava, pan-shan — Paneama, and Ilou-ff-sha = Rs'ahha, 
or the bull’s sound. The last five transcriptions of this list were 
accepted by the scholars; but the first two were not The first one 
the Chinese named Sha-t’o-li, some have connected it with the Sha- 
t’o tribes of Turkish; and second one they thought Chinese Ta-shih 
= Tajik in Persian. That moans it was a Arabian note. They 
traced them from the pronounciation of the Chinese names. But 
we have no more evidence to support these suggestions. Mr. H. 
Kenzo,’ after ho examinod those notes from the musical point of view, 
pointed out that these two notes also were the transcrip- 
tions of the Indian musical notes, and not anything else. We know 
these seven Kuncliean notes introduced in China during the 6th 
century by Sujiva. At that time, Sujiva also told the Chinese, that 
before him family members already used those seven notes through- 
out many generations. That means from 3rd century or even 
earlier than this, they were in existence at Kuche ; but the Arabian 
and the Sha-t’o powers entered that region as late as 7th and 8tli 
ccfntuijf A.D. Willi regard to this historical background, Mr. Kenzo's 
conclusion would bo more right. 

We do not know what were the Indian influences on the musics 
of Turfan and Kashgar, their orchestras also played in China, and 
the Chinese connected those wiUi the Kuehean’s. It seems that 
they might be influenced by the latter. Considering these relations 
and the Buddhist achievements in those kingdoms, Indian music 
should have also once influenced them. 

So far we have discussed the Indian and the Greater Indian 
music in China; but when we look over the Chinese music in India, 
during the ancient period, our subject turns to a dark stage, both 
the Indian and the Chinese got no suflident records about it. But 
we learn from Hsuan-tsang’s statement, that when the Chinese 
Master of law met the king Harsha-vardhana” and Bhaskara-vav- 
man”, the ruler of Kamarupa both of them have enquired about a 
Chinese song to the Masetr of law. That song was named P’o-clieu 
Yueh, it was composed alter year 619 A.D. About twenty years 
after that, it already became very popular throughout north and the 
Bast Indies. This shows that at least there was a Chinese musical 
piece once liked by the Indians, and it is possible that other Chinese 
songs may also have been played in India, but we have no records 
regarding this. 
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INDIGENOUS VETERINARY MEDICINE 

b]i 

Dr. A. Keishnaswamy, GMVC,, PG„ 

Veteriiianj Research OSicer, (I.C.A.R.), Retired 

Introdmtion: Among the several arts and sciences that were 
reported to have reached a high state of proficiency and prominence 
in Ancient India, Indigenous Veterinary Medicine was also one. As 
Ancient India was mainly an agricultural country the interde- 
pendence of man and animal was well realised, not only on account 
of the indispensability of animals for agriculture and draught pur- 
poses, but also due to the necessiiy of the several animal products 
for use in the common household and for medicinal purposes; such 
as cow’s and buifaloe’s milk for daily consumption and preparation 
of curd, butter and ghee etc., dung which served as a disinfector and 
purifier in every day household and also as a valuable manure 
for the fields and as fuel m the form of dried cakes, and 
the several other animal products each as the milk, urine, and bile 
etc. of several animals, gall-stones and musk etc. that were used 
in medicine. ^ The realisation of this interdependance between men 
and animals is well seen not only by Die great care, kindness and 
caution bestowed on animals by the early Hindus, but also by the 
fact that many animals were sanctified and put on a par with the 
divine. Thus we see the cow as the emblemi of earth. Bull as the 
vehicle of_ Lord Siva, Garuda of God Vishnu, pea-cock of Lord 
Subramania, Buffaloe of Dharma Raja, serpents as appendages of 
Siva and Vishnu etc. In the face of such high regard for animals 
h is no^ wonder that ancient Indian Literature like human Ayur- 
veda bristles with iiifonnation on animal science in all its aspects. 


Authors oil Mian Vetermnj Science and their wurhsi— 

^ Among the original authentic authors on Indigenous Veterinary 
Science so far known are Palakapya, Shhotra, Rajaputra, Vaisampay- 
ana, Vyasa, Narada, Mrigasarna, Brihaspsthi, Sukra, Nakula. Jaya- 
datha, Gana, Garga, Malladevapandita, Nala etc; and among the 
authors of later origin come Verrasena, Vatsya, Jayadeva, Indusena, 
Rhoja, Saraiigadhara, Someswara, Vahada, Basavamantri, Geerava- 
iiaydhavikrama, Biswa'nath Vijpevi, Sivamara Bhoopathi, Deepan- 
Kara, Rudradeva and Eamsadeva, etc. Each one of these authors is 
reported to have contributed very useful and interesting information 
on Vetermary Science; but most of them are lost either wholly or 
™ surviving fragments of literature now available 

pipmea! tere and there m some of the longstanding libraries and 

tion ^ crumbling condi- 

^ survived the ravages of time 

domination, copies of which have- since been 
collected by me, contain a plethora of very interesting information 
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Valtie of wformtm avaitable in Indigenous YeieHmry Literature'. 
This can be dealt with under the following 2 heads: — 

1, Scientific Value. 

2. Economic Value. 

Scientific Value: On the Veterinary side, every standard work 
in Sanskrit so far located and gathered by me has information classi- 
fied into different sections, each section dealing with a particidar 
aspect of the science. In the section under treatment of diseases, 
all the diseases have been well classified as diseases of the head, ears, 
eyes, nose, teeth, diseases of the heart, lungs, urinary organs, diges- 
tive organs etc; the number of ailments under each head, their etio- 
logy, symptomatology, diagonois, prognosis and treatment etc. have 
been systematically analysed and given. On the Livestock side, 
Livestock breeding, dedication of bulls for breeding, purposes, nature 
and qualifications of bulls for high class breeding, castration of 
scrub bulls, rearing of calves and young animals, Livestock feeding. 
Dairy farming, cultivation of fodder, grazing areas around villages 
and details of maintenance of livestock census registers in the 
villages etc. have all been dealt with in a way worthy of the glory 
of the ancient Indian civilisation. Apart from the above, the fol- 
' lowing are some of the other salient features mentioned in the 
ancient literature, but have not found a place in modern Animal 
Husbandry Science: 

(1) In the case of horses, hair marks and whorls, colour pig- 
mentation, physical configuration, smell and volition (voice) of the 
animal) etc. m I'elati'on to their temperamental qualities, have been 
described. 

(2 In the case of cows, colour pigmentation in relation to 
the nutritive value of milk is given. 

(3) A book called “Sivatatva Ratnakara” by Basavamantri 
deals witb useful information on fowls, cock-fighting, the colour, 
form and gait of a cock as indices to its fighting capacity. In the 
same book, details of breeding of sheep, goats and dog etc., have bees 
given. 


(4) Under elephantology, secrets of handling, controlling and 
securing of restive, mischievous and large animals for surgical opera- 
tions and treatment etc. are very interesting. These find no place 
in onr modern science. 

(6) The book called “Sukramithi” gives^ details of the classi- 
fication of horses and elephants as high, middling and low, the 
general body confirmation and the standard proportion and uieasure- 
ments of the individual limbs of an animal m relation to each other 
and to the body as a whole, are very interesting and find no place 
in our modern literature. True to the above descnption ana 
measurements, albums containing multi-coloured portrait oi tne 
various breeds of horses and elephants in ancient India which wme 
arranged to be drawn up at the time of king Saifoji and wnicn 
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have evoked the admiration of several distinguished visitors both 
Indian and foreign are now adorning the Saraswathi Mahal Library, 
Tanjore. 

\ 

(6) A book called "Mrigapakshi Sastra” by Hamsadeva deals 
with the various kinds of animals and birds in India both wild 
and domestic,— their varieties, natural colours, temperamental 
qualities, period and time of full youth, time of full passion, period 
of pregnancy, delivery time, their natural food and full life period 
etc. are all given. This book is a very interesting one for both 
Zoologists and Veterinarians as well. 

(7) In the field of genetics, the science of conception, the 
parental disposition, traits of inheritance from the parents, monthly 
development of the foetus, prenatal and post-natal care of animals 
have been dealt with. 

(8) Another interesting point is that the nutritive value of 
standard milk had been assessed. One drona (26C palas) of cow's 
milk was known to contain one prastha (16 papas) of butter and 
that of buffaloe one-seventh prastha (2 2/7 palas) more. This works 
out of 6i% and 7ifo of fat in cows’ and buffaloes’ milk res- 
pectively according to present day calculations. 

Economic Yoke: The economic value of the use of the indi- 
genous drugs of India will he apparent if we are to realise that the 
drugs mentioned in the Indigenous literature are only of local origin 
and will be within the easy reach of the great masses whose economic 
condition is very poor and the far off interior villages where modem 
treatment, cannot ordinarily reach. It is a known fact that a great 
many ailments of every day practice are only of a minor nature and 
can be treated with the herbs growing locally and other drugs avai- 
lable in Ihe local basaars. Most of these remedies if judiciously 
used will be nearly as efficacious as the most up-to-date refined pro- 
ducts and will bring down the cost of treatment to the minimum. 
In every branch of pharmaceutical preparations such as, purgatives, 
anthelmintics, canninatives, eypeetorents, diuretics etc., equally eff- 
ective local drugs are available and can be substituted with max- 
mum efficiency and minimum expenditure. The economic value of 
this sub 3 eet, as one of the first magnitude, vjill be appreciated only 
by a scrutiny of the important export drug-trade of India, A great 
many herbs and plants of known therapeutic value are growing 
wildly and in great abundance in many parts of India, and a few of 
them are cultivated Major portion of the former grow profuse, 
mature and eventually die un-cared for and un-used; while some 
portion of them are exported to foreign countries at a very nominal 
cost and comes back to us in the form of the so-called Standardized 
preparations, Alkaloidal extracts and other allied finished products 
packed in suitable attractive receptacles at a price probably a hund- 
red times and more of the original crude drugs. Leaving off the 
crude drugs available in the villages at little or no cost and going in 
for finished products of foreign countries at a cost of hundred times 
or more of the crude drug, will naturally affect the national economy 
of a country. Many other interesting details under this head are 
withheld in this paper for want of space. 



Applicability of the Ancient Mian Veterinary Science to suit 
modern conditions : The availability of vast information on animal 
science in all its aspects, the value of such information both from 
the scientific and economic aspects and finally the existence of vast 
drug resources in India in the easy reaches of the villages, etc,, have 
all been suificiently well-explained above. I have been connected 
with this kind of work, for the last three decades. Dr.,Eaghavan of 
the Madras University and General Secretary of the present 
conference was mainly responsible for furnishing me with all the 
necessary information regarding the location and collection of the 
literature on this subject, and is also intimately connected with the 
work that I have been doing. 

Sri Bishwanath Das, Ex-premier of Orissa and President 
of the Utkal Congress Committee has been taking keen interest in 
my work and was mainly responsible for bringing my work to the 
notice of the Central Government and putting through a scheme 
started under his initiative by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi, to bring out all the information on Indigenous 
Science in a way suitable for publication among the public and pro- 
fession, and application of the above published information among 
the rural population, Under this scheme a preliminary AU-Indis 
Survey was made of the existence and distribution of informa- 
tion on Ancient Indian Veterinary Science, and my report thereon 
to the then LC.A.R. Secretary in 1939 was recorded by him with 
the clear and and un-stinted remarks, that “The report reveals the 
existence of a mass of manuscripts and Literature of Ancient Origin 
in Sanskrit language containing much valuable information on 
Veterinary medicines which is worth collecting and preserving, etc.". 
In spite of an honest appreciation on the part of the then foreign 
Government, there was not a real inclmation on their part to put 
the scheme through to its perfection. Sri Bishvanath Das who 
has been watching my work and the observation of the then I.C.A.K. 
thereon, asked me to wait for the dawn of independence and better 
atmosphere which I have done. Independence has already dawn 
and IS shining crystal clear and clean throughout the Indian Union 
in all its spheres except with regard to the developmental activties 
of a few technical arts and sciences. As far as the Indigenous 
Veteiinary Science is concerned, it is unfortunate that it has come 
under those exceptions We are still groping in the dark, 
with not a ray of hope of its resurrection seen any where m the 
horizon, A scheme on this subject is still kept pending with the 
I,C.A.E. on the ground that it is under the scrutiny of an expert sub- 
committee of which I am also a member. The working of this 
pending scheme under the I.C.A.R. can be summed up in the words 
of Sri Bishwanath Das himself, the original sponsor of the_ scheme 
thus:— -‘‘This had made me take stock of the thing that is being 
done in this regard from your noble eflorta. Sri Dattar Singh has 
furnished me with copies of what all you have done, the money spent 
for scientific scrutiny and the rest. Having seen all that I 
received, I am alarmed not because of small amounts spen^ trat 
the fact that a sort of exploitation of Ayurvedic science, is Being 
undertaken for purposes of allopathy.” 
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To those interested in the regeneration of this branch of Indian 
Literature, the usefulness of which has already been acknowledged 
and recorded by a band of foreign experts in pre-independent days, 
it should indeed be inexplicable and unconvincing, as to why even 
several years after the advent of independence, when the First Five 
Year Plan is almost coming to an end and the famous Second Five 
Year is on the anvil, this particular important subject of the indi- 
genous Yetermary Science which is also expected to play an import- 
ant part in the activities of the Animal Husbandry Wing of the 
I.C.A.R. of Free India, should not have received the proper atten- 
tion it did really deserve at the hands of the concerned authorities. 
The result is that even to-day there is little or no inclination any- 
where m any quarters to save the few surviving literature on 
Indigenous Veterinary Science now lying latent and uncared-for in 
old manuscripts of long standing libraries from their total annihila- 
tion, or to modify Veterinary education m Free India fully suitable to 
local conditions, and to cancel or suitably amend and replace such of 
the Veterinary treatises, of both foretgn and Indian oiigin, prescrib- 
ed for Veterinary education and consultation purposes, at the time of 
India’s foreign domination, which are still widely in circulation and 
contain information, not befitting India's past prestige, nor its 
present enviable independent status m the international sphere To 
substantiate the remarks above, it can be pointed out that a treatise 
on elephante and their diseases by one Lt.-Col. Evans which is 
widely in circulation not only among the veterinarians and the staff 
of the forest departments of both India and Burma, but also among 
all the big timber-cuttiing and trading establishments wherein main- 
tenance of a large number of elephants is involved, is prefaced by 
the author himsef, with the remarks that the subject of elephant 
diseases apart from its scientific interest, was a matter of immense 
economic importance, that the scantin^s of literature on the subject 
was a source of embarrassment to himself and other elephant live- 
stock owners as well and that his appeal for information and notes 
on elephants and their diseases met with very little response. In 
answer to this, I have pointed out in my several articles during the 
last 20 years, some of which have been published in the I.C.A.R. 
jonmls themselves and which have evoked the appreciation of the 
fer off foreign scholars like Dr. Laclainchi of Paris and Dr. Reinhard 
iirochner of Berlin, that there are many big treatises by several 
autnemic authors in ancient India containing profuse information 
on all aspects of elephant science. 


Secondly, the same author in his above treatise claims that the 
disease called Tuberculosis” is extremely rare in elephants. Re- 
futing this point one Mr. J. T. Edwards, an Englishman who was 
Director of the Indian Veterinary Research Institute in India has 
uaimed that Tuberculosis among elephants was prevalent, but that 
foremost to have discovered this disease in India 
w are quite unjustified, and cannot stand the 

nrftf ^ “k ^ oat in the same 

articles above, ftat Tuberculosis was quite common among eleph- 

ante and that the ancient literature contains quite a good lot^of 
exhaustive and interesting informafaon about it Thus it can be 

S “ ■“ ■** 



Again, it could be seen from the extracts of remarks of a 
foreigner like Lt.-Col. Evans in the previous para that the subject 
of elephant diseases is a matter of immense scientific and econo- 
mic importance in establishments which have to deal with elephants 
on a large scale. In recent days, we hear that they have been em- 
ployed in Agriculture also m Uttar Pradesh. So, tie above subject 
is assuming agricultural importance also. At present in the eur- 
neulum of Veterinary education in India, not a single word is found 
about elephantology nor is there any authoritative original and 
reliable information on elephant science for adoption in the curri- 
culum except Col. Evan’s book mentioned above which is only 
a compilation from laymen gathered by the author during his 
service in India and Burma with nothing authentic or authoritative 
therein. On the other hand, plenty of information on the diseases 
and treatment of hogs, pigs, and swine, etc., in which India may 
not be very much interested are found in the text books now in use 
in the curriculum of studies. Cannot the Central Government con- 
sider the question of bringing out the very profuse and authentic 
information available in the ancient literature and incorporating 
them in the Veterinary curricula of studies, in the place of the in- 
correct and unwanted subjects now in force? This is for the 
Government of India to consider. The above are only one or two 
instances among the several other subjects which can be dealt under 
this paragraph but which are with-held for want of space. 

CoMksion:—Qne thing is clear. God did not create the 400 
millions of people and nearly one-third of the whole worlds, 
total cattle population m India, with remedies for them, somewhere 
outside India. Foreigners have acknowledged that Ancient India 
had a glorious past. There must have been an all-round advance- 
ment of all sciences including medicaments in ancient India to have 
enabled them to progress through these some thousands of years. 
In the Hindu, dated 4th March, 1946, we find the following “Amen- 
can scientists are planning a number of expeditions to different parts 
o£ the world to find out something more about the herbal medicines 
of primitive peoples. In these days of advanced scientific know- 
ledge, chemists are increasingly aware of the part that old time 
remeies may play in new medical discoyeri^ One of tke reasffls 
for the renewed interest in herbal medicine is the realisation of we 
value of Vegetable matter in the battle against disease. Such dis- 
coveries as Penicillin, Streptomycin, etc , have proved that modew 
essential drugs are yielded by the same processes that produced we 
vegetable cures of our distant ancestors”. Comment is needless. » 
is my wish and prayer that the concerned authorities may kmmy 
ponder over the above remarks and be convinced of the fact teat we 
revival of the ancient sciences of India will definitely take India a 
step higher and more prosperous in the international sphere. 



THE ‘EASA’ THEORY IN INDIAN MUSIC 


Prof, A, G. MANeBULKEB, M.A. 


At the outset it is proper to state that the remarks and obser- 
vations made m this essay pertain to Indian Classical Music of the 
Northern Style, 

Observations such as "This vocalist’s performance is M of 
‘Earuna’ Rasa”, or “This particular composition, (Cheej) is replete 
with ‘S’ngm’ Rasa” ate often made is expressions of musical 
appreciation. A closer examination of such statements is in order. 
The question here is ; What type of music is intended in such obser- 
vations which refer to ‘Karum’ or ‘S’rngara’ Rasa? In the present 
dissertation, by ‘Music’ is meant ‘Indian music of the classical tradi- 
tion’. This 13 otherwise known as ‘Ustadi music’ also. The uni- 
verse of discourse here does not include a poem which is ‘sung’, or 
a ‘shef, or a ballad set to music; for in them music is only anciUary. 
The composers of these have all their faculties concentrated upon 
the wori^its meaning. The attention of the audience, too, is 
oriented towards the word. In such a case, pure music is hardly, 
if ever, the focus of our expectations; and even a musically critical 
audience is prone to excuse lapse from musical excellence on such 
occasions. 


However, the audience has no such indulgent attitude,— nor 
does the artiste welcome it— when the concert is one of classical 
music. In such a performance every single note is closely tested 
for its accuracy, every interval of rhythm {Laya) for its regularity, 
aud the Raga that is being rendered, continuously adjudged for its 
purity, A musical piece in such a concert has, as its constituents, 
three basic elements: the Note (Nvaro) the Rh^hm (Laya) and the 
Raga.^ The degree of perfection achieved in a fusion (—not a mere 
oomknaiionr-) of these basic elements determines the measure of 
success of the performance. Now, what is the meaning of Kmm 
or S rngwa Rasa in the context of such music? 


IP the rendering of a Tkumri, the pleasing, attractive articula- 
tion of words and its text is singularly important . The words have 
w “ delivered with ease, feeling and softness; and the appeal of 
the TImmi increases in proportion as the text is delivered with 
appropriate sentiment. Very significantly, such a way of pronounc- 
ing words, peculiar to the Tkmri, is known as ‘Mukhabilas’. Of 
course; skill in the execution of combination of notes is certainly a 
requisite here, but these combinations are always subservient to the 
words in so far as they have to be in perfect accord with the verbal 
meaning of it. In fact, they have to intensify, accentuate and beau- 
tify meaning. These tonal combinatos in a Thmri have their 
free play and wide range rigorously restricted by the meaning of 
the words. The restriction, in the final analysis, is due to the ‘Rasa’ 
that IS intended to be conveyed. The combinations ha to be d-> 
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loped along the line of the ‘Rasa’ in Tlnimri. To take an illustra- 
tion of a well-known Thmnii like ‘Gopala mori karuna kyu nahi 
ave’, the paTormer has certainly to take great care in developing 
the dominant ‘Rasa’, viz., Kamm of the Thimri. Long, resounding 
and overdrawn Tans would assuredly mar the effect of the ‘Rasa’, 
rather than heighten it. It would also mar a variety of rhythmic 
patterns. Short, simple tendrils of notes and Alaps, therefore, 
would be the embellishments of such a Tkmri, for they alone could 
bring out the emotional quality and depth of it. Such an artistic 
restraint in expression enhances its emotional appeal and deepens 
its colour. 

The conception and theory of ‘Rasa’ has some part to play in 
the ThvMri form of music, though it must be remembered that this 
‘Rasa’ is only twofold: S’nigara and Kanm. The finer shades of 
these two ‘Rasas’ are, of course, welcome as heightening the beauty 
of the composition and bringing out its subtlety. The ‘Rasa’ theoi? 
of the _aneient Indian Sahitya-sastra is applicable here as the word, 
which is the vehicle of the ‘Rasa’, holds an important place. 

The other ‘Rasas' such as Ilasya, Vim, Adbhuta, etc., have no 
place whatsoever ip music. Nor do we find, in the Thunri texts, 
literary compositions suggesting them. Moreovei-, the S’mgara or 
Karuna in a Thwmri is of a simpler type. Possibly it is for this 
reason that the Ragas set apart for Thimri are themselves com- 
paratively simple, and meledie demtions in sendeving them are 
allowed or even justified, if such deviations contribute to the final 
effect of the composition. Ragas like Khammaj, Des, Kafi, ?U, 
Mmd are worth noting in this connection. The number of such 
Ragas is also limited. But the absence, even in a small degree, of 
feeling and sensitivity is detrimental to the producton of the desired 
‘Rasa’. It is from this point of view that the rendering of Thiimi i 
is, indeed, difficult as it calls for spontaneity rather than rote. There 
is more in it that has to be learnt by the disciple and less than can 
be taught by the Guru. 

The conception of ‘Rasa’ is, however, inapplicable to the Khyd 
form of music. The word is at its minimum in the Kliyal or is even 
absent from it. The centre of attention is shifted to the variety 
of melodic combinations conjoined with rhythmic variations. The 
medium of expression here is entirely Svara fused with rhythmie 
patterns. The word is not only secondary, but almost out of ques- 
tion. Consequently, the finer pronunciation of . words which is the 
hall-mark in the rendering of a Thimri recedes into the back-ground 
when Khyalsmging is contemplated. The word in the Khijal is 
only a cradle, a vehicle, of Smra. Just as any decorations added 
to the cradle take their rise from a fond love for the child,— so the 
finer articulation of words is ultimately meant to beautify the 
Svara in Khyal. Desultory articulation of the word, therefore, 
does not detract from the beauty of the Svara that is Khyd. Ah 
this is certainly proper in an art whose sole medium of expression 
is Svara. 

The other important constituent of the Khyal form is^ the 
rhythm (Laya), which is inseparably woven into it. Rhythm is to 
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Sswa, what meaning is to word. They together resemble the well 
bnown form of S'iva, viz., Ardha-narisVara, in their inseparable 
relationship, The fusion of the variations of rhythm with melodic 
embellishments calls for an intellectual activity independent of the 
word and its meaning, In fact, after the recital of the text of the 
Chee], word is almost eschewed from Khyal in the Afaps and Tans 
that follow; and even though Bol Tan takes words as its support, 
its charm lies only in the skilful variation of rhythmic patterns. 
Words cease to be words, as they convey no meaning. This shows 
what an inferior position the word has in the Khyal form of music. 


This granted, the conception of ‘Rasa’ with its literary theory 
should disappear from the domain of Khyal-smging, In tiie form 
of music whose chief interest is the imagination manifested in the 
melodic combmtions and intellectual excellence exhibited in rhyth- 
mic patterns, the word goes overboard, and, with it ‘Rasa’ goes too. 
The table of various 'Rasas’ hssigned to various ‘Ragas’ given in 
ancient works is only dogmatic and has no bearing on facts, at least 
so far as the present-day classical Mian music is concerned. ‘Rasa’ 
theory thus has entered into musical parlance surreptitiously, 
through the back-door of literature and literary theories. If at all 
such a theory is considered proper as holding any ground in music, 
a systematic explanation with all its tamifications, such as Yibkwa, 
A7Wbhava, etc., is imperative. This, however, is a W cry in view 
of the absence of Word in the Khyal, An extended application of 
the ‘Rasa’ theory from literary to musical field is thus unauthorised 
and irrelevant. If this is admitted, the only course open to the pro- 
togonists of ‘Rasa’ theory will be to postulate the existence of ‘Rasa’ 
in a single note, or a combination of notes or lie Raga. 


Svara, as an isolated entity, is a meaningless term, For 
iwra is a manifestation of a mudcal cote in a related scale. Postu- 
lating Rasa for a single note is thus absurd. The same holds good 
in rae case of a Raga, which is a combination of a minimum number 
m bvaras. Even if it were admitted, the 'Rasas’ are only two: 
A ntgara and Kanm. No ‘Rasa’ theory with its literary implica- 
uons can De_ cogently applied here in the absence of any wori 'The 
C/ieei too, is of no help as different Cheejs of a single Raga fre- 
quently suggest different ‘Rasas', far removed from each other It 
IS a common experience of a discerning listener how a Che® in To* 
(--winch is presumed to suggest Karima—) contains the text indi- 
cating even voluptuous S’rmgara. In such a case it is impossible 
to reconcile the meaning of the text with the (presumed) ‘Rasa’ of 
tile Saga. It need not be supposed that the ancient composers were 
not aware of the inconsistency between the text of the Cheej and 

fUni «f contrary it is reasonable to argue 
that the id® of assigning a particular 'Rasa' to a Raga did not find 

apparent divergence. Otherwise it 
is difficult to see why the composers should have composed different 

IS ttos all. home compositions even set out to give lists of names 
of gods or flowers, etc. In a Taram type of composition we find 
meaningless, conventional symbols used for articulation Some- 
times, again, a single Cheej recurs in several different fiapoe °ug- 
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geating divergent ‘Rasas’. Any attempt, therefore, at relating a 
Raga with a ‘Rasa’ is unwarranted on this background. 

The fact is that Khyal-smgmg is primarily an intellectual acti- 
vity based on the fusion of Smra., Raga and 'Laya; and the touch- 
stone of its excellence is the multi-coloured design conjured up by 
the imaginative artistic relationship which, in the final analysis, 
seems inevitable and emerges from out of the various constituents 
of musical form. A musical art-product is like a rainbow in which 
the solar rays and rain-drops are fused together in a relationship 
that results into a colourful phenomenon. 



BHASKARA’S LBELAVATHI (A CHARMING ANCIENT 
MATHEMATICAL WORK). 


bv 

Sahithyaunkaea Kavibhushama Sai K. S, Nagakajan, B.Sc. 


It is a pity that the paramount cultural importance and the 
magnificent charms of Bhaskara’s Leelavathi, a'n ancient Indian 
Mathematical work, are known only to a few people m India. It 
IS the main purpose of this article to place before the world the 
exquisite beauty of this glorious composition which is as lovely in 
its music as it is erudite m its mathematics. It was Matthew Arnold 
who said that “Cultnie is passon for sweetaess and light". ‘ Cul- 
ture knows no distinctions between caste, community, creed or 
colour. It demands a high degree of the spirit of tolerance at the 
faults, and sympathy for the ignorance of one’s own fellow beings 
The eternal works of our ancient sages which were written for the 
benefit of humanity are a standing proof of this unblemished cul- 
ture. They are works not for one country but for all countries and 
all men. Two dynamic factors which had a tremendous influence 
on the social structure and shaped the economic existence of our 
laud are the vitality and persistence of Sanskrit and the rich cul- 
tural heritage of ancient India. Like wheels within wheels there 
are also two latent static factors within these two major factors 
which should not be lost sight of. They are the progress and history 
of Mathematics and the glory of Indian womanhood. While the for- 
mer two factors continued to east m some form or the other the 
latter two were forced to suffer a set-back for reasons well-known 
to a keen student of history _ The invasions of foreigners to India 
r destruction that was wrought on the sacred 

institutions and books of an holy land had a devastating efie'’i, from 
which we are not yet able to recover owing to the continued depen- 
dence and repression that followed under the foreign yoke. 


Without touching upon these factors it is impossible to com- 
prehend the cultural importance of Bhaskara’s Leelavathi. 
in a word, Sanskrit was the language of the people and was Mr 
life-breath. It is like the dawn“ gJi; pif) ” freshet 

than the freshest and older than the oldest It helps us to think 
speak nobly. It helps us to perceive and eon- 
ceive hut not to deceive. It has its own phonetics and philology. 
There is no language in the world which has not taken its origin 
P not owe its existence to that celestial 

language. We would be doing a great disservice to our counfTv if 
we neg ect the study of SansWt To S gM 

to set India again to her former heights of culture and fa^ we 
must all nnitedly tte to the keen and sincere study of Sanskrit 
In one word, India is Sanskrit and Sanskrit is Indiaf In this coni 
nection, the motto of the Sanskrit Paper "Smskitam", which is 
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being published once a week from Agoihya may be quoted to stress 
the indispensability of that Mvine language. 

qraSlI ^ t II 

As long as India exists, as long as the Vindhyas and the Hima- 
layas exist, as long as the Ganges and the Godavari flow, so long 
does Sanskrit exist. 


' The next factor is the rich ancient cultural heritage of India, 
which no other country in the world can boast of. The more we 
peep into the pages of the past, the greater is the glory of this 
country. The recent archaelogical discoveries in the Indus Valley, 
at Mohenjadaro in Sind and Harappa in the Punjab and the still 
more recent in Bihar, have cried a death-knell, as it were, to the 
existing theories as regards the age and date of our ancient culture 
and civilisation. The surmises of Orientalists and research scholars 
have been shattered to the winds. Sir John Marshall who is the 
acknowledged authority on the Indus Valley civilisation has stated 
in unmistakable terms that “There is nothing in other contemporary 
civilisation that could be compared to the faicence models of animals 
or Jo the isiaglio engravings on the seals, etc, “The age of the 
civilisation which is buried therein is estimated to be not less than 
five to SIX thousand years old by modern Geologic^ experts. The 
most heartrending point about it is that though it was discovered 
more than fifteen years ago it has all along: been neglected. But in 
a free India its importance cannot be belittled and we hope that 
rapid progress in the direction of further discoveries will be achieved 
ere long and more definite condusions arrived at to the satisfac- 
tion of one and all. That should be an eye-opener to the World 
presenting a situation which is nearer the_ truth. Now 
that India is free, a revival of Sanskrit study combined with rob- 
stantial progress in the discovery of ancient relics and the unearth- 
ing of some of the mighty works of our ancient sages which indicate 
the progress that they had made in the exact Sciences, must be 
commenced in full swing to bring her back to the Pinnacle of Fame. 
That is why Pandit Nehru, the Premier of India, stated in one ol 
his recent speeches “that the building up of future India does not 
depend on Politicians, but Poets, Artists and Scientists. 


Bhaskara’s "Leelavathi" is IJie name given to the first part of 
“The Siddhanta Siromani" a mighty Mathematical Work of Ancifflt 
India, attributed to Sri Bhaskaracharya, one of the greatest Mame- 
maticians of Inia who is said to have flourished during the twelttn 
Century A.D. This mathematical work consists of_ four parts, 
namely, Pati Ganita (Arithmetic) Goladhyaya (Spherical Trigono- 
metry and Geometry) Ganithadhyaya (Astronomy) and Bija uam- 
tadhyaya (Algebra), all dealing with various branches of matne- 
matics. Bhaskara himself says in his (ioladhyaya that he was born 
in 1037 of the Saka Era and that he was able to wnte this mighty 
work when he was just 36 years old. This approximates to about 
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1150 A.D, There are various CoimnentarieB iu Sanskrit as many 
as fourteen iti number none of them at any time having attracted 
popular attention. Of these, only two, namely the Buddhi Vilasmi 
of Ganesha and Manoranjana of Sri Samakrishna Deva are -worthy 
of mention. 


There are various reasons explaining wljy the first part alone 
is called “ Leelavathi”. The most interesting, if not amusing ex- 
planation, is that it was named after his beloved daughter, who by 
the cruelty of that "Invincible fate” became a virgin widow within 
a year after her marriage in spite of the best efforts of her father, 
the learned Bhaskara, to avert the disaster. Some people say that 
there is no truth in this story which has been woven by some inge- 
nious contemporary or disciple of Sn Bhaskara. But judging by 
the internal merits of the work itself we are oDliged to come to the 
conclusion that it is a labour of love. Had it been otherwise it 
would not have been so exhilarating as it actually is. As a matter 
of fact the other parts of the “Siddhanta Siromani” cannot be placed 
on par with this part either in excellence or beauty. 


Bhaskara was the son of one Pandit Maheswara who lived in 
a village near Sahyakuta in Central India. He does Hot fail to men- 
tion his indebtedness to the galaxy of earlier mathematicians like 
Brahmaguptha, Arya Bhatta and Varahamihira. The "Leelavathi" 
comprises thirteen Chapters. Though it is called Patiganithadhyaya 
the problems that are dealt with do not strictly he within the pro- 
vince of Arithmatic but also belong to Alegebra, Geometry and in 
some stray cases to Trigonometry also. Arithmetic in those days 
included a fait of mensuration and problems involving the Eight 
Angled Triangle and some parts of Algebra like the Progressions 
and Kuttaka (Theory of Indeterminate Equations), emphasis being 
laid on the aritnmetfcai side and on concrete problems. This ex- 
plains why the Kuttaka Chapter is repeated both in Leelavathi and 
in Bijaganitna (Algebra) the emphasis in the latter being algebraic. 
The original work in Sanskrit has been translated into English by 
Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, the celebrated orientalist. This was subse- 
quently edited with notes by Prof. Haran Chandra Baneni, M.A, 
^ translation of the entire 
Siddhanta Siromam” by Pandit Sri Sudhakara Dvivedi, a Benares 
Piibheation of the year 1899 

"Leelavathi" is not only a reputed mathematical treatise but is 
also a poetical composition of no mean order, abounding m lovelv 
descriptions of natural scenery, historical anecdotes, enchanting 
deas and figures of speech and such other embellislinients which are 
the special features of a Mahakavya m Sanskrit. There is strict 
observance of every rule of Grammar and Rhetoric and we faB to 
discover even a slight flaw anywhere in the work. It is a rare 

to Bhaskara has manifested 

to the world, how it is possible to drive away the ieaririGS'? and 
iati^ue expenen^d in the solution of several hard and serious 

thfteoQc f mellifluous intonations of the Muse, 

the Goddess of Poetry. While poetry has dispelled the drearine^ 
of Mathematics, Mathematics has improved the imaginations of 
poetty. Both are used not only for mutual benefit but also for the 
deeded advantage of humanity. It is a lemafkar Sd tiJSe 



piece of work, the like of which it is impossible to find in any litera- 
ture of the world. No nation has such a work as far as we know. 

That Bhaskara was an erndite scholar is revealed by a stanza 
which occurs at the end of “Leelavathi” and which is attributed to 
one of the admirers or disciples of Bhaskara. It runs thus 


ter oJjRE ^Y, ||gj; 




The author of Leelavathi is the great Poet Bhaskara of immeasur- 
able learning and fame who knew eight systems of grammar, six 
treatises on medicine and surgery, six on logic, five branches of 
mathanatics, the four Vedas and the six systems of philosophy. 


In its simplicity and elegance it can be stated, without the fear 
of being contradicted that it ranks as high as the Rarnayana of 
Valmild or the Dramas of Bhasa. The problems that are dealt 
within it embrace all branches of mathematics showing the ver- 
satility of the learned author. In the language of modern mathe- 
matics they deal with such branches of higher mathematics as 
Indeterminate Equations of the 1st degree of two unknowns. The 
mrk is no doubt poroly tecknicsl snd is of an whonnded academie 
interest to an earnest student of Mathematics, But the space of 
this article does not allow of a technical treatment by way of solv- 
ing those problems and indicating the relation they bear to modern 
mathematics. What in my opinion is of greater importance is the 
cultural aspect of the charming work which is a harmonious eoni- 
bmation of mathematics and music which are generally understood 
to be poles apart, as there is nothing in common between them. In 
support of this dissimilarity there is the well known quotation 
which runs thus and which means:— 

?r; I 


“A bow to the Exact Sciences which have robbed me of my 
ability to compose poetry.” - 


It has already been pointed out that 'Leelavathi is also a 
poetical work of a very high order wherein could be seen almost all 
the embellishments of Poetry. Hundreds of instances can be drawn 
in support of this statement. But it is enough for ns if we just 
examine the treatment, or depiction of sentiment in this mathe- 
matical work. 

The following problem is a beautiful example of erotic senti- 


ment 


^IfilflflPTpII^iWra: WiratS?! %’Z\ I 

qrff: TO iMr fi?3 
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In a ouarrel of love that arose between a husband and a wife 
the uearl neeklace is broken and the beads are scattered all over the 
room When the quarrel is patched up they are both engaged in a 
serious search for the 

being found on the floor, 1/6 on the bed, 1/6 by her, l/W W 
husband and the remaining six were hanging in the string and it is 
required to find the total number of pearls. The an^ev s SO. 
but the picture that is placed before us is so superb that we find 
ourselves almost lost in its grandeur. 


The sentiment of pathos is exquisitely described in the follow- 
ing probein in quadratic equations:— 

1^1 ^ ^ I' 


Out of a swarm of bees which went up to gather honey ciEht- 
ninths of the total number together with the square root of half 
the number went up to Jasmine bush and one faithful bee was 
humming throughout the night outside a lotus inside the petals of 
which was caught h6r droii6> bcms attracted by th6 iragrancs ot 
that beaiitiful flower. My daughter, tell me the total- number 
of bees, 


This is a suitable question in quadratic equations and the 
answer is 72, Apart from the mathematics in this exqmsitely 
beautiful stanza there is an under-current of pathos which does not 
fail to reveal the cultured mind of the author. The bee cannot go 
home leaving her lover iipprisoncd in the centre of the lotus wither 
he had gone during day and being intoxicated with an excessive 
draught of honey is not aware of nightfall. All this on the part 
of the drone is tolerated silently by the bee even as a chaste and 
loyal wife puts up with all the arrogance and indecence of her 
husband. What a fine picture of pathos this is which touches the 
vitals of our hearts! This is a standing example of the highly 
cultured mind and the artistic capacity of the person behind the pen. 


There, again there is masterly tecatment of the sentiment of 
bravery or courage otherwise known as in the fol- 

lowing problem which also falls under quadratic equations in 
Algebra, 


qi^: ssniqqFi qiWrq 

fqqiq WM i 

ill: qiii ct ii 

Arjuna, the great warrior of ancient India, being fed up with 
the fight against his opponent, -Kama, pnlled out from Ws quiver 
with great indigination a certain number of arrows, with half of 
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which he warded off his enemy’s net-work of arrows, with four 
times the square root of the number he killed his horses, with six 
he killed the Charioteer, Salya and with three he broke the flag, 
the umbrella and the bow of the foe and with the remaining one 
cut off the head of Kama. Tell me' quickly, my dear, the number 
of arrows he took. 

This is no doubt a lovely question in mathematics. The answer 
is 100, The harmonious contribution and construction of musical 
syllables, reverberating in tlie air and resounding in the ear carry 
us to unknown heights and we are lost in the majestic descriptions 
and little we notice the passage of time. Can there be a better 
proof of the highly cultured mind of the sage Bhaskara, the erudite 
scholar and the author of Leelavati? The instance he has drawn is 
from the epic, Mahabharata, and is significant and pregnant with 
meaning and sentiment. 

One more stanza deserves mention as it reveals a fund of 
information and is a lovely picture of art, besides indicating a good 
problem which can be solved by principles of Geometry or Trigono- 
metry. It runs thus;— 

ri^^lR fed; 

fSglt IS 

it ft td fBKtd || 

“This is a burrow at the foot of a pillar on the top of which is 
seated a playful peacock; the pillar being nine units in height, it 
sees a serpent moving towards the foot of the pillar at a distance 
on the ground equal to thrice the height of the pillar and swims 
down to catch it. Assumming the velocity of the two to be equal, 
tell me, my dear, quickly where exactly {how far from the foot of 
the pillar) they meet.” 

The answer is simple and can be shown to be 12 units, either 
witli the help of the Pythogoras’ theorem or with the help of trigono- 
metrical propositions. This is no doubt interesting to a student 
of raathemafccs 'Viewing it from the artistic point we see the 
fine way in which the teacher is capable of making a dry problem 
interesting to the student There is no wonder that Leelavti, 
Bhaskara’s daughter, not only fell in love with mathematics, a sub- 
ject, generally accepted to be disgusting to all and especially to 
women, but also was absorbed in it and reached such a capacity 
as to solve even difficult problems mentally and give out the answer 
correctly, within the twinkhng of an eye. ^ 

Instances can be quoted in large numbers to indicate the rapid 
progress that our ancient Indians had made in Mathematics and 
the masterly treatment of it Almost _every problem is not only 
clothed in mellifluous poetry and carries us to lofty heighte in 
the sphere of imagination but our hearts are filled with such un- 
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diluted joy tliat we find no words to express it. Bhaslcara has 
ended tliis part of his mighty work with a superb finishing touch 
which has a crowning efiect on our minds both from the artistic 
and cultural point of view. The dosing verse is as follows:— 

Those who have this lieolavati, abounding in lovely words full 
of fractions, multiplications, squares, and square roots and correct 
dealings at the tip of their tongues, they always will be the re- 
oipionts of every prosperity m happiness and wealth (Alternatively). 
Those who are lucky enough to have Leelavathi (Charming lady) 
seeking m an enchanting manner, pure and chaste in her character, 
of high birth, conduct and class, hanging round their necks, will 
always be the recipients of prosperity in happiness and opulence. 

VVe can thus clearly see in the above that without any effort the 
versatile Bhaskara has woven a very fine artistic and aesthetic double 
enten-dre, which has a magical effect on us The more we read 
it the greater is the influence that it has on us. 

Bhaskara’s Leelavathi' is thus not the only work which plays 
such a'n important role in the cultural history of India. There may 
be many more such works which should be detected by. the earnest 
efforts of research scholars taking to the study and popularisation 
of Sanskrit without further delay. Such works not only enhance 
the prestige and glory of India m the eyes of the world but ako 
facilitate her to occupy the foremost place in the comity of nations. 
In other words she will become ere long a Jewel in the International 
Sold. Let me close this short article with the fond hope:— 

m I 

^«!1 : II 

May the beautiful languages flourish in Independent India with 
renewed splendour delighting our minds. 



PUTUMANA SOMAYAJI, AN ASTRONOMER OF KERALA ANd 
HIS HITHERTO UNKNOWN WORKS 
by 

K, V. Saema,MA., E.S(!., 

Department 0 / Sanslail, Vmersiiy of Madras 


Pulumana Somayaji’ is a well-loiowii name both in the astrono- 
mical and astrological literature of Kerala. His KaranapMdhati- 
in ten chapters, an astronomical manual explaining the doriration of 
the several astronomical constants and tables of jym, and lus 
Jatakadm,' an astrological handbook treating the subject in detail, 
enjoy wide popularity in Kerala. These are known in Taminad 
and in Andhra too, as attested by manuscripts in the local scripts 
.and even commentaries in the local languages.'' Two more works of 
Somayaji, both on Dharraasastra, are known: (i) BalimorSmarta- 
PrayosciW in 178 verses on expiatory rites for the followers of the 
Asvalayana" and Kaiisilaki schools; and (ii) a short Malayalam 
work in eighteen verses on A.wca on pollution resulting on the birth 
or death of reatives.' 


1 The nctiial namr 0! tliii Jiilliot n nol montionedin any o[ lin woiki, nor 
U it tmraii fiom otliei '.ouicc' lie is rofciicd 10 only by llic name of Im family, 
PhIu mm, mcaiiini; Ncwlioaie. Sansriiliscd into Nnlimapha oi Nmulfn, It 
iiiitj iV' lawJ 111, a fiVs- K Ilk oM' miil snci*' fetilt .imtaT (vto itiv I'-naMn' '!«Vj 
by the name of then fainilici 

" Ed, Tiivanihum Sanskrit Senes, isfi (i<)35): Ed wlh Iwo old Malayalam 
roraraciibaiies, Govt Oi Mss Libi.aiy, Madras, 1955. The ivoik begins with tlic 
invocaioiy vcisc 

niatliyahulayakasc firianandamayo gimdi/ 
iidctu s.iiam samyag ajnaiiatmm.arnnali// 

and end 


III Sivapmanamagiamaiali ho ‘in yajva 
tira api KaiaiiapaddlKityaliv.ayam tanlianipam 
vyadliiM, gamlam cial saiiiyag alocya saiiuah 
Ullntnin ilia vidniuali Kiiiiti saiilos,ivanlah// 

Though die aiulioi gives lieic only the name of Ins village, commcntalors Oa 
tins wijik give die inline ol his laimly also; cf. 


Niilnn.i giha-sDiiiaMita laniayali Kaunapaddlialei vuliisa/ 
niiasam vilikhati kasrit Imdtanaiiliam .ilpadliiyain// 

<i Tlieie aic several editions ot lliis woik in Malayalam; ihcic ? 

Graiiiha edition Tins woik loo lias llic mmgdldMii anil calls 

inlii ilic vcnc 


Nav.ilay.a vanakbyciia dhinmia Soniayajina/ 
kitam pi.ikaian.ira by ctai daivajnajanaiuslaye// 

4 Eoi mo '1 aniil cninnienuiics see Adyai ndiraiy, Mss G- in Hk L. 13 . 

5 Ms Tiavaiicoic Umvci'ity Mss Libiaiy, No, T. id. The woik cn s wi i 
the coloplioiiie statement; 

Piitamniiti ■ 0 ■ eomaljiynto pro5™o>klMn anraoptam. 

b The I’uiiimana tiniily ivliidi lesidcs even >'™' f 
pliraiti 01 Snkapmam) iii Coclim State, mentioned in die tsmanapama . i 
above, Ri. 2, lollow the A^volnyona 

7 loi Mss scoTuv Uiii Mss Lib. Nos iinCoB, J- ‘2if) 

Mss. have ihe tolophonic siaicmciit 

“Piitiuuaiic CoHiaiin iiiUjikkiya AsaBcanb 
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Mahakavi Ulloor in his History of Kerala Litmtm, vol. 11. 
(Trivandrum, 1954), p. 107, attributes another astronomical manual, 
Nyayaratm, to our author, but this ascription lacks positive evidence. 
Bdapraboditain, a Malayalam manual of Sanskrit grammar, is 
sometimes attributed to our author, but it has been shown to be 
the work of a different author.* A Manmganita is attributed to 
Putumana Somayaji by K. Rama Varma Raja in his article on 
"The Brahmins of Malabar”,* but nothing more is known about this 
work. 


In the course of my study on this author, I have been able 
to come across some hitherto unknown works of Putumana Somayaji. 
“There is a Vemnimtaka? written on two folios in a set of mis- 
cellaneous leaves containing astronomical scraps at the end of a 
palm-leaf manuscript in the Travancore University Manuscripts 
Library, No. 414. In eight verses this work succincty gives a 
method for the accurate determination of the longitude of the Moon. 
The work begins. 


Tuksoyam kruddhitasy’ onita-kalidivasat prasthagorajya- 
bhaktat kalanapgair divindrair api kslidivasam tatra sistonam 
ahuh khandam tatraiva yunjyat krsakhuranikhilara nadikantam 
phalabhyam purvantyabhyam ea hatva jayakulavisikhonoragau 
tatra sodhyau// 


At the end occurs the colophonic statement that it was composed 
by Putumana Somayaji ; cf. 

Tta Putumana Comatud untakkiya Venvaroham”. 

Jbother work which appears to have been written by our author 
IS a Pamlodha, one among the sevarnl works current in Kerala 
under this title. This work is m five sections: Vyatipata, Grahana, 
Uhaya, ferngonnati and Maudhya. Numerous manuscripts of this 
work are available* but none of these gives the name of the author. 
This work be^ns with a Mangala sloka found in some manuscripts' 
of the author’s Jatakadesa. 


devarsiganaih sevyam vatamulanivasinam devam/ 
smaratam jnanadam isam namami daksinamurtim// 


invocatory verse, madiyahradyakase etc., which 
.P® “Iculations here bear affinity with 
those enunciated m Somayaji s Karaimpaddhati The first section 
Vyetmtokhmda, begins with the verse; ’ 


golante dvigunayanarkarahite prayo vyatipatabham 


S JM°S *° kororapoctf/Kiti, Mtdras edn., p. sxi, ,xiii. 

Bieareti in the Eavi Vnrim GranthovS . n n™ '“““'“‘“S' of Aoyuto 
State, in (1955). ™'' ““'knt College, Tnppumtliuia, C 

n. 


itaaoT£ib"TO339,tpa1;Sl^'^^ W P, T. lEo B, 

C. Cf. 0, E, Namputm. (Mol.), ao (mjme) Ell, ai (IME) 
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It may be Tioted in support of tWs identification that Pumiasscri 
Nilalcantlia Sai'ina, the reputed author and commentator of Kerala 
works on Astionomy extracts the whole of Graha7w-khanda fiuni 
this PanmboHw with the profaetory statement that he is quoting 
from a work of Putumana Somayaji, and comments on ltd 

Two stray rerses of Putumana Somayaii in Malayalam are 
found quoted in a small tract on the calculation of mta’esl in two 
folios in a set of niiscclIaiieoUR leaves at the end of two manuscripts 
contamiii}! Kato^inpaildhaii and its Malayalam commentary, Mss 
Nos G. 231 j and C 2470 of the Travancore University Mss. Librafy; 
these may be reproduced liM'e: 

Kalappalisakkii Pninmma Sommjaji unlakldya slokatte 
ezhutnniui:— 

DhaPadhy.akalavum kalam mutalum tammil ettiyal/ 
pattil Itizhiccal vannitnm pattanellu larentatu// 

Unilu-palisakku SomayajM slokam;— 

Paiiliraiilil puniecittii mtital pattil Icarettiyal/ 
mutalannapi kutlitlu evam ceyka punah punah// 

r- 

Views o1 Putumana Somayaji are cited in later literature as 
authority and his works are also quoted to substantiate arguments^ 
Oymtetions omw m teahte astroncimital works with preistor’*'' 
statements like “uktam Somasula”' and it has to be examined 
whether any of these refer to our author 


1 go9 JotissQStrosutotlliim. Ft 11 , io“, . 1 » (Tucliiir, 1101 MI) 

" loi sucli rctcicnasanU quotations see t'amhilc diiiMltai/milam . Ms Mad'^ 
M n W, and KiMudasi's Mala)alatn coraniaitaiy on the D,isa!;m shims of !»■ 
Aiyabluu^a 

3 See raiahua dibsiildhaganitani abo^c, pp tjo, 76, 86 



BHOJA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
ARCIIITECTURE-IV' 

The AH of Masonry 


hy 

Prof. D N Shoku, 

Dcpaitmcut of Smidiit, LnLuow Vmvenitij 

111 its list. Chapter entiled “Caja-Vidhi” the technique of 
masonry— a most scioiitifte code of brick laying is propounded. 

I think the proper word was Cuya and not Gaya. Ceya is 
used ill 41.4. Gaya seems to be either an 

alternative ionn oi scribal error foi Ceya. In Hindi it is called 
“Ceja”, which word can be derived only Horn Ceya and not Caya. 
Ceja is briek-layiiig i.e, the Radda. 


The following twenty qiiakties of good masonry are enu- 
merated:— 


1, Subibhakts 
2 Sama 
3, Caru 
4 Catumra 
5. Asumbhraiila 
0 Asamdigdlia 
6 Avmasi 

8. Auyavarliita 

9. Anuttama 
10. Anudvrtta 


II. Akubja 
12 Apidita 

13. Saraanakhanda 

14. Rjvanta 
15 Antaranga 

16. Siiparsva 

17. Sandhi-Suslista 

18 Supratistha 

19 Susandhi 
and 20. Ajimha, 


The presence or absence of which makes the masonry good or 
bad accordingly The purpose of all these qualities is that the 
masonry work should be m the perfectest order, beauty, measure- 
ments and strength (Subibhakta, Saraa, Caru, Avmasi etc 


It may be noted that the S.S has the singular credit of givi'jie 
such a large numbei of good qualities of Masonry Nowhere in aiiv 
extant Silpa work, both ancient and modern, may be found this 
member They represent the highest watermark in the masonry 
work, the real ability of a mason. ^ 


^ •trot, D.N.Sttkla lias bra eoatnlmtmg papas on ih.s you 
lait tliicL ^CiSions of the Coiif and ha« now compM Ins Miidv of fi/iLr7'< ^ ^ 

SuiMm, .a poUion ol win* Has been snbnm.cl lo hJ U ,i ^"l 1^“^ 
Doctorato Deeteo anU Iho other portion-a more JnC nr ontiiL 
[lUblislid in HmCi Hilda ilic cajilion Bhaiim Vjstii Sn, f ? e 
DJtiwrnioiv v'ltli special lelciaicc lo lihoja's Samgam SuiiSmp * ° 
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If these attributes m masonry are not well brought out, they 
result 111 an equal number of desfects Our text (41.4) says;— 

“If these qualities of niasoffiry are not adhered to, they result 
in the defects of the same numba’.’ These defects in the masonry 
in their turn bring about miseries, misfortunes, incalculable calami- 
ties, e.g., if the southern wall goes out of its direction, it is indicatwe 
of some physical diseases to tareak up and it may also indicate 
capital punislimeiit to the house-owner. Similarly, a western wall 
going off its direction while the masonry is going on, brings loss of 
wealth and fear from dacoits, and so on. 

Not only is a disproportionate masonry work inauspicious, but 
a weak one also It brings bad results. The wi'ong mouldings in 
it brings similar evil consequences A similar fate befalls one if 
the walls down oi breaks down on account of defective brick laying. 

Defective masonry has got some technical denominations and 
they are a bit more interesting as they give us an indication as to 
how advanced the masonry work in those times was:— 

1. Mallikalu'ti tKariiikasamasthana) i.e Visala wliile operat- 
ing upon all the Vahus— the Corners 

3. Brahma— too condensed (Atisamksipta) a masonry, 

3 Tanumadhya— expanded externally, condensed mteinall,y 

4. Nirnala— Raised up at the corners and gone down m the 

5. Kurmonnata Reverse of the fourth 

These are all defective constructions and must be avoided, other- 
wise evil consequences may follow. Hence the S.S advises:— 

So far only geneial guidance in the art of brick-laying and wall 
making is given. Now an interesting code of instructions is offered 
to the masons m the handling of the Sutia and the bricks in order 
to reach the desired end of good and proportionate masonry. 

5#i gii ^1 \\\\ II 

rigir^ ^ i^ii =?2Rti ^ i 

vi51ISii!d qgq II 11 

tfii PRR3 fiai WWW 
^ W ^ilfeaRlt RRa; I 

^ II w ii 

af?ii: ROT aqt: i 
I! RH II 
felJIRcI: I 

?Rig. ?1 f)^: RRIR^ II ^^ '11 
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The following verses (41—27—32) simply portray the picture 
of the brick work indicative of the most scientific and advanced 
masonry of the day in its different stages from plinth to the high 
wall. 

iwi: ai; ^nri! ii 

«i?if 51^ (1*11 ft; I 

^ fii%«ir^ II 

#cl fep: II 

P t ^ fWfii ag. I 


TO: flaiSR^lor II 

"Let theie be neither too much of Acchadana, tlie mortar, i e., 
(gara) nor the bricks be laid loose or remain open Those uneven 
should be made even by cutting them and thus levelling them by the 
Kuthara, the axe, the Basuli. The masonry should be such as when 
examined through the Avalambaka (i e., Sahala, these days) one of 
the lightfold Sutra full a list of the Sutrastaka being drsti, kara, 
rnaunja, karpasa, Avalambaka, Kasthasrsti and 'Vilekhya). After 
some progress is obtained it should be examined in all its levels— 
beginning, middle and the extremity by the Drsti-sutra-“Kudya ca 
Sadiniadhyante drstimekam nipatayet”. Now after all the four 
walls have reached an appreciable level, say man’s shoulder, the 
masonry on all sides should he abandoned and they should be taken 
up, one by one, otherwise the masonry may be very difficult-Dur- 
vabam ni bhavet. We know higher the masonry, larger its para- 
plieimalias— the Padha, etc Tn order that all the walls are set in 
together, all round leaving Dadha cf. Eucakacchinnah— is an essen- 
tial code”. 



BIIOJA’S CONTEIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF AECHITEC- 
TUEE-V PAINTING AND AESTHETICS. 


bij 

Prof. D. N, Shukla, 
Sanskrit Depaitmeiit, 
U'lmmitij of Lvdmio, Ia'cIiWW, 


Not only the Rekhs— the delineation and articulation of form 
aiif] the Yartna, the disjilay of light and shade constitute the essen- 
tia! elements of pictorial ail, but the shill in the cobuung (the 
essence of painting) is also tlie most predorament factor m the re- 
presentation of the citia Images. 

The e.'tpressionisffl of colours visulalises a temperamental 
attitude and is conceined with the wide range of emotions, which in 
its turn gives to what are called Sasa cfaitras, the pictures of 
emotions Sii Kumara (cf Silparalana Vs 145-7) considers these 
rasa-citras as a group by themselves They are distinct from the 
realistic paintings which are resembling what is actually seen in 
nature and look like a reflex in a mirror". 

According to Bharate (cf Natva-sastra ch VI. Vs. 42-43) “each 
rasa (emot on) had to be painted iii its expressive colour, the srngara 
(erotic) of sjama hue, the laugh exciting (liasa) of white colmu', 
the pathetic (kauina) of grey colour, the furious (raudra) of red 
colour, the heroic (vira) of yellowish white colour, the fearful (bhaya- 
iiaka) ol black coloui, the supernatural and amazing of yellow colour 
and the repulsive loathsome (vibhaisa) of blue colour” 

The authoi of the Samarangana-Siitradhara himself a great 
acstiietician (cf his .aiithorsliip of Sriigara-Prakasa) and a King or 
very leiiiied talents .and sentiments must have had this tiaditioiwl 
backgiciind of ihe intimate relationship between aesthetics and the 
painting that he has devoted a full chapter on this topic in connec- 
tion with the pictorial art 

111 the 82nd Chaptei, entitled “Rasadrsti-laksaiiaui” at the very 
outset he proclaims, "Now (after I ha'm described the canons oi 
painting in detail) I shall describe the rasas and the rasa-drstis; ne- 
iaiise the Bhavavyaktih— the manifestation of sentiments in pic- 
torial images (citra) is dependent on the rasas tadayatta) 

Then follovs the exposition of Hie eleven Sasas and eighteai 
Rasadrstis most particulaily .suited to the science ®f ' 

relafnon to their delineation m pictmes and images The following 
table will show both tiiese groups at glance with their chaiactens- 
tics*— 



A-^Elevea Rasas. 


Physical Mental 

jnanifestalion manifestations. 

1. Sragara MoIiod in eye-J>row lovable Fnll of emotion oflovo 

Jflck> anditsmanifcBtfllion 

in tbe look, 

2. Hasya Apangas, tbe outer covers Playful mood. 

of the eyes arc blos- 
somed; the lips flaslimg. 

3. Kainna Cheeks wet with tears, Worry and agitation 

eyes closed up in the (Santapa) 

eveess of sorrow. 

4. Eaudra Eyes red, the forehead 

swelled up, the lower — 

lip being bitten up by 
the teeth. 

5. Picma Ilornpulatioii all over Happy mood (Harsa) 

body (ns a result of 
gam m riches, progeny 
and scomg a near and 
dear aaas. 

6. Bhayanaka Eyes perplexed and sim- Agitated lamd and 

ply confused cowed heart, 
down for the fear of 
the look of the approacli- 
ing evil (enemy). 

7. Vira •— Endurance & Btrength, 

9. Vibhatsa — — 

10. Adbhuta Pupils of eyes paralysed 

and gratified both on — 

account of an cxliaordi- 
uary spectacle or scene. 

11. Santa Happy look throughout. Absence of change and 

attachment. 

B. Eiglifeen Rosa~Drsfis. 

W.B —Each one of them are related to some principal rasa enu- 
merated above and are rndicated below:— 

1. Lahla ... Srngara 

2. Hrsta Prema 

3. Vikaslta . Hasya 

4. Vikrla ... Bhayanaka 
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5, 

Blirnkuh 

— 

6 . 

Vibhrama 

Srugara 

7. 

0 

Samkucita 

Smgara 

0< 

9. 

Drdhvagala 

— 

10. 

Yogmi 

Santa 

11. 

Dina 

Kaiuna 

12. 

Dista 

Vim 

13. 

Vibvala 

Bliayanaka and Karuna 

14. 

Samkita 


15. 

Kancila 

Bhayanaka 

16. 

Jihma 

— 

17. 

Madhyaatha 

Santa 

18 

Sthua 

Santa 


Without going into details it may be remarked that all these 
rasas and rasa-drstis are not a copy of the Kavyasastra. They have 
been amply modified in their Laksanas to suit the sentiments charac- 
teristic ol images in paints. While in poetiy the Bhavas are of 
secondary importance— the rasa supermost, here in painting, it is 
the bhavas, the physical and mental manifestations, which play the 
supreme role 

Two important points m relation to the aesthetics in the pic- 
torial art still need to be expounded. Firstly all these rasas though 
characteristic of only human beings, men, women, and children and 
in their likeness the anthropomoi-phic forms of the gods and demi- 
gods and demons, they have an application to all sentient creations 
■‘Maniisa'ni Puraskrtya Sarvasatvcsu Yojayet” 82; 13. This state- 
ment goes to the very core of the art and shows that if birds and 
animals in paints could be shown manifesting the sentiments, it is 
really the master-piece, the supreme achievement of the artist. It 
becomes a new creation a superior creation to that of Brahma the 
Primordial creator Himself. If it is through the symbolism of 
Mudras-ha'nd poses, bodily poses and the postures of the legs, the 
mute gods speali to us, giving their vent to the sublimest of thoughts 
and noblest of expressions, these so-called brutes can also become 
our CO shares in the aesthetic experience It is neither extraordinary 
nor supernatural about it It is the marvel of the art. If poetiy can 
create an idealistic world full of beauty and bliss alone, the painting, 
its sister must also follow suit. - 

Another point to which the attention of the reader is re-invited 
is the intimate relationship of painting with the art of dance and 
the science of Music The followng fines Irom Visnudhamotrara 
are quoted to illustrate this fundamental background of the painting 
(from Dr. Kramrisch’s translation). 

Markandeya said; Without a knowledge of the art of dancing, 
the rules of painting are very difficult to be understood. Hence no 
-Work of (this) earth (oh) lOng should be done even without tne 
elp of these two, (for something more has to be known). 
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Vajra Said: Pleasa speak to me about the art ol dancing and 
the rules of painting you will tell me (afterwards) for (oh) twice-born 
one, the rules of the art of dancing imply (those of) the art of 
painting. 

Markandeya said' The practice of (dancing) is difficult to be 
imdeistood by one who is not acquainted with music. Without music 
dancing can not exist at all. 

The author of Samarangana-Sntradhara fully conversant with 
tiiis tradition, after he has dwelt at length on the Rssadrastis, has 
very beautifully brought out this implication in the 33rd and 34th 
lines of the 82nd Chapter:— 

?rai ^ 1 

fRftJI ^ 11 

ailH# q 1 

“What the hand poses have implicitly expressed (cf. manifold 
hand poses, like Varada; Vyakhyana, Jnana, Yoga-Mudras and 64 
ilastamudras together with nine-fold bodily poses and a good many 
of the leg postures), the rasas and the rasa-drstis make that explicit. 
Thus the images aie bestowed life movement through this symbo- 
lism of gesticulation and articulation, the very essence of Dramatics 
and aesthetics— both put together (Sarvabhinyadarsanat). There- 
fore, the delineation of the rasas and rasa-ffi'stis and their represen- 
tofion thereof constitute the fundamental background both m 
Angika (Drama) and the citia (the Painting arts). The science of 
painting is dependent on the science of aesthetics (dramatics 
included). 



TAMIL SECTION 


AmQs^m (ifim §iupjDuQuii)p u^/s^ijuiu Qurwl 

« iiii), Qurr^siT^mirw erm^w gpsir^ 0u(5ii) diUmh 

Qffiutt/fflfliueB.OT'ssjjy, Os^jmufr, ^Mujuuir rn^ei'm 
61i®auULL. fflffli 

QufDSi^jeirsi. 

^|ro5-, ffir, ^&T, sji^.Q^mu ^Siumjp&ajsGiu 
Qm^^uQum^ iJio^m^Q^a^il^ mudmimr 
Masetr (.ursorji ldit,®,®® j (ip^a) wwii msmreir 
gs® Ojuujl® 2_jjuu/nu ^/rou^sD Gayoir® 
^t^enr^SJ ^Slu^^eafluQuds^ ^jOLiLj mm^^. Mmmu 

wujiii gssircpsifl 


"OT^@®f (yj^euir ^i^iSSaj airisib 

Gffiiraggji aijemm (5;5itffiQsHru u0(5id” 

fQ^irsi-Qj-iij lOjJ 

w^! Q^raafrudii/r &j(s^^mmir. Diiug^ig 
^sirtfly jssjrr, QujirSiifltuir, isj^^/r s^esfliui srsir^w ftpau/r 
S6iDL-^^(5>iS<s5r^^. 

(y)^ei)rd 5 

lu&TinjLD Si5rr<s@,a«ifrS(u J5®si5l 6ffiir«Qa;®rj; QfffrmuuQih. 
^/oo.iSirajjj tmrfjir^LD Q^^ir0’S(^ni sm^^i 

Qu/r®&r^ (ipi^a0ffl«/rj;iii Qwirum^ sj^l 

^ssr&TrQiu GarrsS fSskjs .. sii^fSkosirgiiw srmp 
^0eo ^/ri^dsm^LO usoaui^d<3sm^di Srsira(gii& 
Qffirsfra, ^oji fipiaita Qg^sgui, ufflSjBikw 
ifflLidil® Gpjf^fjspiii 6T®r gp«r®!/ iy«3)ffiuu®LD srssr* 
sisjfijSjBQS^^^rr jr^mqpm sTLLiij.iiisimird. ^esm, gg QmjA 

p^giil) pii0(5(i}Mirftu Suigai lil.iijiEb, jiiEiiisniflffl^ 

ajHMiaaij _ 0ui(])ffl (ijiiiai 6 u|i.ib«), ^iIlIii ,te|[i Sjfci) i3,|G,m 
0s63rjl«Bii!.55l Guigtif pi(},aiti) ■^SmjfiSDpi 

i^pffjsorrst), ^ffiSfffTtSig; erssr^w s^^iuddssiu Luruujjm 
0ij/r®ar Offi^aJasifla) gjdrijj'M t5;®,@00irc5r 

Sjj3iumui. 


^dJu GujrirMm i5_£»j« ag^ja EJgLoirjjj ,— 
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Gmsb, ^uj.mQirrw, ^iHO^ir^, jOiprisi), a;i_Glifr«b 
eresT^w isireiietjsasff Qg-irpseirirA Qffujtim i^ujppsoirih 
eresr ^fflifliuir *.^qsirar/r(Jir^tjO, Ourgd Q{p^effedeair;S 
mfps(§ff (3<STp«s)T/ra) iur«(ju(56!J®r Osusisoriii OiFujii/ 

iipiJlflllfiifffl lM^Jl®riLlljl GT^jifli J5|6S)Il|lj! j’®lil ^ilU Slfflfflllli) 

tep Gjiiiil GfiiWjij uiusii Qiirsii^iiaisHifisiii aijjgiB tsijfitt 
!a|i®ujLi Li|iu qliu ffigjbiiiis&ta. iii®sii6iifliiiii50|i/rjffl) Gsismfijii). 
■sijiGsi Spa® etCTgmi a.|iijui®ii) ra diiiiifliuGjjiii SffjM.® 

a.®j SMUiijiiijffli. i.ffj@aii GiTijai^n a Oairsni® (yi65)Li6®i 00 i|iO.®fflii 
0®i®M)Liu®aioi Gflifflffliifi Qsiun.|flflrfiHijuLi jj!i?9)Qijirp!i) 

4.Tffl!biuiii awjDuiii uii|,s.®fOp|iil), 8«L®jO;&i[pi]) il|6ffljja,gui 
0j6iji®iii §fflruii uiuuuijiiLi Ouirgai c5j|(f(yi5SLiu 2pj,® wgiiiii 
LfuqLcjf Jn.iii,iuS|ii a.ii3®afsii OjiuiiiffliQuim^iui OuiDUU®ii). pil 
g)iyfi!tiu®iii |laa®®®i0)LiuaiGiriui(Qii. 


GuirirMiuir §lei)<iSliLiwiriu st@,®j/<e 

airil/jj.iu ■si’Sisfr^ jbsi'^ OmiLjek ^sktanpiiii, ^ipsir 
Qut(§^ Sisuw ekpiii wiums^iijw, 

siuuirL.is^.m S}ioO u(g,@a®iS(g nffSl^iriSlmfliuir sruQih 
s&errsmts&iriLiLb sirmrGuirii, 

' dfoiteo OTaircjiSarr gltoeoQirrr® 

rautiiairp ClairOTap OiottriSctufl ,#|iiSlis 
§iflggOT6iir uiiriS® idijulS® 

UT6JQ1W ^6®L.lU glf&D QgjSuu 
uJaira^ (grwui LiBJUJLmjna Qffiir®uus 
*0651 aiirariD 6s^(ipa>iil 
fiirirQau seSl6i[Gluj)| aireiriii 
©iTRigZaru BuircSIit^ Q«iiui«aiji qjrfl , 

JSJibutnru uetroir aiirmgajfflr uifiuju 
QuitMEit^ giSswrfluir® ai^is^ 

^ir^etir uipraai Gu^tpa) <5|(gS 

mraiflraiT mrssteflSairg C^ireir 

E-fflasiramr GgireirlilU) @n)iu)0ui7cii)p ren'L.w 
ffiJDmSsnff ffl{CfiSl6ir e-njisw^s ®®)i51gl 
ffli5®ihQu®ii) igOTiDg giDEDTip airisgL. 

SutgeSip ^aiiflra kit gib 

rgiiiiQ^iri}. ^iflemaiiSsiT iDirasreom ulitibG^. 

(^seirgjirpi, Oa^iuu/ar, i, giaegif. u®,30(r utrL.w) 

^uuirum, eirirsirisop^p ^q§wi 3^ euq^su^ir^i 3k, iu 
Qffssrp ^Ssowm, ^/adETSoti QJiep ^§(§Lhi3 

siirjrn-sBUitLiirsb, iiiflaj(r^(nj>jSi aj®(B^iu - 

isirilif., ' ^uOua-(ij),gipirm ’ airir3,mii 
p&oojm oSwinaJa) aw^QOTSiwr 
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srm <sjjBijjnis 

«®^j(uuL, §uuiruM, ^ 

“ (!))w3m sBaiisgiSair Gjsirdrj!) glMwQuir® 

6®uru5irp Qair^CTifD CIiBCDFtSeDijfi lueSl^ 

@®iiiLj pifl^gBrair miraS® iij®iji3ii) 

uirwaiiib ^lOTLiLi guSa) Q^jjluu 
iDMirreg (grraiii tjsjibLi qn)«Qsit®uuffi 

Ejrwui a^ijpmp 

airirQffii] ^surG^ ssflairQu^ aircuna ” 

srdru^isumjr iLj&reir dsirir^sirsc uj)£iu 

^trsi arsMTUUlJlSfijr/B j;. ‘'^ 

(y)sb&ii5w SL^mwiuirm sj^wLjsm S^irek^id^s 
Seir row. ^<3^/i>(ijj‘, Qsirmwp .^Saj wjniiseiflisi) y,Asefr 
U3st)ifi^sirsjrs5r. u(r^s€S).s.s <s^®Sarr(j) ffifuuOTWffl 
swrG^rjju) §(!$wmu (ip^s@(sSLL.ir jj) Quirmp situ 
Qsiriiiis^wi^uj wrrws&r ^araifl^ ^i^swpw, Qsitwl. 
u3w Qsuul/ld iiiis Giosih (s^stnjrrsutrs lirrp 
&lpjSiu^, lafesTU^ ^uut^^tSw s(§pp!r(§ii. ^juu^^eoiu 
mmjSI _ GiarrsSi^&i, amireow §ljQui§gi^lt Q^/tlihS 
iiS§sSeirp^ sreerp j;«sirQur(gOT L/eO(giSstp^. 
srffljajir<p ersirpi utriruGuird). 

Gajffiiflji) i5(JlQa/(i?a)rsi) siis^a^iip ryisi^s 

Qi/rif , uaiSBiM.jppiff QsjjSp^ .SKSiit-jiij sireoii sirirsirsop 
^dr QpfrussLorri^Lb. srrir6sirei)ih QprruisjSls ffirso ismlsdr 
dekwQrr ^ppwsiu Qsiruj.u3d) ^(gtcqaar 

LDSiirpso 3k.®ii>. §iuuiri_eSm qpisb^ meojr erdrjii 

aaijy^ (Lp&sSsouSssr ^(jtiqsar Qpirdrp ermrpj <3i./!5l@)r. 
^(E/Gffi s3(®U)L| srmp ^/siraSjMU) ^imwiuir^, SLirmimiirssr 
siq^WLj erdrpi 3h.^ii3i;§uu^, sirirmireop Qpirusss^m 
(ifipu(g^ eresrump isdr^ LjeouuQp^wpirf^Lh. 

(opp!ji^wj(ipui Qsirmmpw^ofiii Swsuflp 
aOQsuidw/rffO «rfli5j/ @iir(gtuieireSw QujssrrotDqroLiuair 
<j)/i5b60; ^/iiuj/rii/afflT Qainf.iu O&juSm Qeuuupmpp ptrrsiBi 
Qsiretr^ih utsajp ijnr&> Qs^p^u iSssr 

rarr wmirpt^ JJ'J^'nU ■siretiw .^iMiMjrfiis^s^p Gpetom 
ii9sb&]. (y>#Ly(|fgj’ \,''tufri^isp sirismpQpm-ssp^QMiu 
siihtiiirmsirWsifiuLip^_(§s@ui. ^pecm, sfeupr&eo wm 
sdr aSiflffi jj0S0#6U SLQtm. ^^0sa j/tiuiir/s/ffierflai gi«ar 
wisoiTiEpw (5ri5F(?5>rf. jtiajpetops Si.£t]ii>Quirpt iheotrripw 

srssrpt SL/S sjWLDiurr^, .sirweu ^uGua j/^iresr 
^/riG<s suL-sSipts^ LEeoirSdrpesr erdr^ii ts®^ja eSwisiS 
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‘QweiriSmfliue^lfi’ ctotji skjSii3(§uu^ uSyiffffl 

^(§Smpsi- 


u(§MSS’Sp'Seir iSjniiSiu ufflrsrr/E/dsrfiSsu ^etaflp 
^iHiLjw ^jr&) liirrffflrj) Qsmddms g;^uiJ(pii5lL.|^sb, 
(ifipiiie3il.L.!rp Guirdrjs ifl^uq srsirjj 
luji Gicirss^pi&s>- ,Sii3Gei) ufigiai arrmB (ippiaS 
sSiIl MSs» G^iruj^^ /S&iiiSgmi jz/psir Oeuu 

uii S-L-Qissr pmfliuirpwirpi Guireos suj.iu Gl&JuSsSGsd 
wmfim QariiL/aerflfii) ^uQuiry/^ Mjpilir Gprriuii^jw 
^jeujD/iJar Qeuuuii ^mHuJuSd'&i) Oiumu^i ^wsiiwmiDium 
Q^uutra sfilfflriEiQiOTjDji. 

/f juufflrfflreaerfla) wirmsw (^^dSlmpm 

srmp^, wrrmrAisir mirwsoiiQpirU'S^p^di iemii'i 

araijTLOTLDUJiriM us(i(y}eiap sjisiniap S-mQui ^/wajiNirtnei), 
Gui^ii GiJi^ih imrru u(§(§pp^.^uudrsirm^&fl3ir swjrmiu 
eSumd ^wri^Smpm erdr^w s(§pm>pu Lj&)Liu($p^i 


quOLoq (yxj^&j£iii imSppn srmpi ’S'a.a^LDd, qpi 
QairQuu otot^dji, fSrfiwsorsiBUiun'eb ^ssflsmiM 

^jetgiiii ^(§ a-drar^ armumpu qsuuu®^^^ 
®(ra), ugau/E O^iruisiSiu^ 


t^OTOTa) (ip^fflSiuai^®9jDit|®9i_(Li GtDiSLb ®9rojrf5 j) jjsrfl 
OTiij# sTfiirjf SL^tiS(§Liu^, ^jrsror® lil&rp Gms:^ 

^ssfl«int_Giij <3(uQu/r{^ j/^irasr eSffMujpju (ip^d) 

Lnmy) Quiiipsi q^mwmiuu 4sDuu®^j;Qj^(rg;(i), 

^uuirwsSd 

“ griigSaru QurrcSIiijs Q8iiriusa!j!i i^irefl 
ic;riiiuiriTLi ueirtir emrm@aicr uifliuu 
y,€55 Quirthiair^ gSanQiuir® oi^lreg 
^trfem unjasiai GugijDti) .si®Sl 
iBSiaflBir iBircmoSJBirg C^j’tir 

t-aiffiffiffetut G^irsirpu) ©^jiiQuirtsp itn'Lw 
ffiflisiSssff efljfcflOT tjiiseDgffi @(6g),S|gi 
fflK®|jlQu®W «BU!OtJI SlTBgL 
Gutr^cSj^ ^eoiflor nirnjiii 
^liiQgiTii). ^iflroaiiSrar mirtmtoib 

CTfflr@fii) u(§^, pSsomm, ^njcflGa) k-msir 

Q154.IU u3&)u3Gbd mwifiB^ m^mixwrnjru Guirmjni 
isimrmwiipdi suSsmuUium^iip Sssrsi S^piip 
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(§0e!ajrii3ek aif ^sir/faj^u 
mifiiiSmuQiu Sjir&u?Gffl) QufflraJsisrQLsw j^ekuii 
sj,majmr(i)M sjir Q;3jQini€8ium isQuhi wm 
gj/i arm wcmijsismsir ibneSSssr ^eSiuiriup m'/nm 

Q^iiflmiJ)^ e)Smira^l &j(§8aT^6k ufTir” sr 6 sr <5 
Sff/riS aj^L/j;/i,,@iJj SLjpieii^jiia SjSBmu^mm^. 

sukira^j ;S&oiufnlu^jj,mfl OuiraS®,.® d!i_ill 

iDii9ayjriiimuiJi gj^^ao/Qi/Jssr^ ^/, ^<s@,@«»/ril9®r eneSaju 
mMijih losiii 3j{i5a)SDM/[i g,,(?S/jug;/r@;7i, rsirtiurriruumsisi 
unskjD^, siJE(^,$etairuSsir euSsmi jwuuj. tSL 

tj-sir suirOirirsS, isrnidp^ii, s^jsuulLu /5/ra)aj®M 
(jsb sSjifuL] BTair@)ii) gjjD,i»U) sriu^iu ainiQunM Quirei 
^jjreiiirfiuu am^iw i./a)uu®,<s^ti). 

Our/Har^ ja&rQw® sij^iqw, stot;u^0®. 
ud^udmU Quirq^Ssir gro^ 0 j,f»« Qisr®uu 

,a.03ir@ lSotl/ ^sfru) jy«/rr urssrQisu, 

njiTijpic glsbso^ui j/ffi(f,<3;/i)@iii (5r4)r'P 

Qu!r(§<stisSsiiA (^€!!)fl&jpu Qupjuu iM ^druui 
(Sa/OTT^U) fiTssru^/ 

QirirSsoiiSw uSi^jiri^ ^SmOiuirQ su^^iLjii ujornsijifth, 
^irm^tLimBp upwju^iii 
Qnmentu sji—'sBiij Qpff'isk 

&.mL.€S)LLium ^jojis/Sm iSMp^ih uS)a@ui ^jr/s/@@s5r 
srmi; sk.pQ'Si, j>ieu^A(^d •$irpg}iij) sids^w 

Glu®@u) fffijr(5>6Frii). ^uui^^iijm, ^ppesisSiurrdT 
i fflj®ffi,5SU Quirpip^jrirm erm^iih s_ils(§3impu qsflU 

^&®SsroiiJ aj4)4J3l4i'©®'''’'^' 

upeDW sumrQih Qp^ii srmu^iih, ^/rj/wT 
ufle^eu <»®ti)L/ srmu^ii, 

" CTBgii gii|. @i-|!|@ {((jiinjairar, 

(aianrSarrw loSjJG^siflairiueBrw " 

(Sle^irwexH, gjairiiirSUi 

erfi3ru dHek^eirGmir/r ■SLj^iupireo sjfSiumw. ^uugi^iiJirsJ 
G^mUemu eurrmoi iqmrirp^LD inmQtuinsSlmiiJ eufrQjrirei 
SiCLgjU) siemetaLDSsA^ii Gxmirtu ^uSSsw ^eresraiw, 
^si/fflja/frClj/rsS pir^mupsam Gliu/nsflffifflSMsr 
^IpSssriLjiii GailSissr/Sko eresra/iii ffa.jS^eiriru3jbsi' aWft 
qjipeSiu SjspitiSir^e^mr ^saru,<9i^@^@ifl ^eaui^pi eurrjr/r^ 
(§'^d(3srrem& sirdi^ii Suir®u 

^uu(§,i raw® jj. 
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ji/ajsir ^sSr Q^tr&ir/o 

mmMsr^ (S^m srsjrjjfti) 

" sjpMScnff sSipeS^ tjpiiangs @®)4^ 

C)is(5liiiQu0iB @<ir/!)j! juior^ siriB^L 

GuiigsSlij ^sjifiejr iBir^ui 

^iiClgirii|. JiiflanaiiSair unrasrelii ULifitG^.” 

srsrr^Lb u(§^miu mmjSu uiriruGuirw, ^uU(§^dw 
Q^iusiiii ^ihj(§iii ui&tij/r^so/rci), Q^iu&iwsiariii ibit^lh sitis 
8u/r^ sjutSjprimp usurGuirso sjwm 
qmririi^ sireo^Si^ q^umrw sr^ds ^jim&i srmr^ &.0 
iu£)ii LSjflisjf QisQiBisireoLD ^se3A&o srmum^u 

q«ouu®^j|/i). >UiuQ;S/rif srsw/D^, Garret QuieSis^Guir^ 
siiumirsi§ mmfluu^psiraff jSetmwuSmjSI, 

iS&oMmGiu Siusqw aj&riusi) srmum^u qsiu 
u§^^w. tSMj/ Gl®@®«ra)u)r®fii) qmifis^ 

«rsu^jyu q^comrch /5'/r0>^; Qus^ii oj&trtu&ssrr ^enaHi^ 
S&iiiSp Sueumso QisSyiis^, S&omtu sj^uis^ 

isSQih. ^mnuirga s>.pGeij, ^iSoajejr ii/fl/5 j; C)ffi®/D 

a/rsDii ^aaJsbSw emiru^ Q^eifluirS/D^. 

^laGe wirmrisow isrmjD^, LSiflej^rrs sj^eS^^ 

Quir^ i3ie!j;Sp(§ s.L.mui-L.!rm Gurrm^i s.i_ibuL.ir^ 
imp) mpmp. ^ j/ QwtuuuirQ, 

^aja/irjjj i£m$iii limQu) Gwirss Giesri^ jjaijr 
Quir(§m p§w ueikq^tg ' Sisir®® ’ srmpa QpirmsiruiSiuir 
Quiuhilu^ liesijih Quir(§^fiwir(§u}. sr®^^i 

sfiIltss (3jppi)(S!p_ utructod: <smr 

Ql.($pp GunwMiufir Qui^ii urirrL®^/B(g(ffiuinrffl//f. 
Gupir^iiui ^iriLipm Quirt^m- ffiiuraffii^agGm^ii) sjair 
3:(§pmpp pti^eS Sa’ Quir^w isiumsSsiT'S 

sn-iGipuSasuumpijw, ^^uGuir^ isirii Smf^ti Guit^ld 
ffliso CluFjgiisiT /si/jStSisfr L/6t)iJu(psue5)^ii^ib f§SDsriS(^u)Quir ^ 
^L/uwLsb, ^ Qsm 

Q^ssr ®S'5)r©(gfti}. 
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THE GSAMMAR, THAT EXISTED BEFORE TOLKAPPIYAR, 


ly 

R. Seetha Bai, 
Madras. 


The most ancient book now available in Tamil is Tolkappiyam, 
Only a microscopic minority of the scholars will disagiee with this 
conclusion and prefer to assign it to a period posterior lo the San- 
gam works in Tamil. According to their findings, the work will 
belong to a period not anterior to the 5th century A.D. Consensus 
of opinion among the leaimed scholars assigns it to a period around 
the beginning of the Christian era. Tolkappiyam is a work on 
Tamil Grammar On any finding the grammatical study in 
Tamil will be therefore more than 15 centuries old. 


But Tolkappiyar refers to Tamil grammarians in general and 
to their opinions, in his work. The reference usually bikes either 
a positive or a negative form— “They say” or “They do not object” 
These references therefore take us to a period anterior to Tolkap- 
piyar. A study of these references is therefore interesting from 
a historical point of view, as revealing the extent of the grammati- 
cal research, and its conclusions before Tolkappiyar entered the 
same field with his own contnbubons. This study will be the 
basis for assessing the originality of Tolkappiyar. 


In this short paper it is not possible to covei' all the ground 
traversed by Tolkappiyar. It is better to restrict our attention to 
grammar proper, i e , the second part of Tolkappiyar’s work on 
words 


It is not possible to say how and under what heads ancient 
grammarians dealt with the subject. Therefore one has to be satis- 
fied with pointing out the state of their grammatical studies, under 
various chaptei -headings of Tolkappiyar’s work. The first chap- 
ter deals with the idiomatic way in which sentences are constructed, 
from the uoint of view of agreement and government. The fimda- 
inental and what Dr. Caldwell calls a philosophical division of words 
into Iiyatiiwii a'nd Ah rinai — those which denote the human beings 
-the rational or the higher ones-and those which denote the rest, 
is older than Tolkappiyar (Sutra no. 1, Iilaviyakkara). The dihei- 
ence between any quality which is natural and the other which i 
artificial was referred to, in usage by ordinarily speaking of 
cause of the latter, though in some idiomatic usage the refcience 
to such a cause might be omitted and this was noticed veiy w 
fully by the ancients, (Sutra 22). The question of he a^eanert 
of the word of negative predication with the positively asem. 
object had engaged the attention of the ancient scholars. The re 
lative position of the Noun and Demonstratoe Pronoun, o/ “ 
and honorary title was also a matter of their study. (Sii 
Nor did they forget the problem of the idiomatic usage soh ing the 
difficulties of agreement involved m enumerating and counting 
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words of first person which belong to Uyartinai and the words of 
Akrimt. The words denoting specific acts whilst they go on to take 
a common predicate. (Sutram 46). 

In the next three chapters, Tolkappiyanar discusses the declen- 
sions of nouliSi from the point of view of thfiir form, of the signi- 
ficance of the case signs and of the respective constructions en- 
gendered by them. The conception of the case signs seems to be 
older than Tolkappiyanar. Their number was, according to the 
majority view, seven Ellipsis of the subject was not recognised 
as the norm or the straightfonvaid usage. 

The agglutinative nature of the declined words was_ known to 
these ancients who recognised the case signs as occurring at the 
end of the noun without any inflectional change whatever. 

The various significance of these case signs was given with 
the help of the pattern of the constructions of the phrases in which 
the declined nouns ocouried and this method of explanation, accord- 
ing to Tolkappiyar was older than himsdf. They were aware of 
compounds where these case signs had to be understood and in ex- 
plaining them the necessary words, according to ancients, were to 
be made explicit, words which were looked upon as belonging to 
their places in such a construction. 

After enumerating and explaining the cases and their signs 
Tolkappiyar goes to explain the idioms in Tamil where usage 
equally favours more than one case sign coming in a particular 
semantic situation. It is surprising to denote certain scholars 
referring to this idiomatic alternance as a contamination of cases. 
This chapter really explains further the Tamil ideas about the case 
signs. The ancients had noted the change in the forms of certain 
case signs when affixed to Ahrinai. Whatever that may be, we find 
this blanch of study also older than Tolkappiyanar. However, 
Tolkappiyanar, probably, has more to say than his predecessors. 
The circumstances around an act or the antecedent of an event were 
considered by these ancients as eight. All these became significant 
in exiilaining the construction of sentences in which the case signs 
occur and end with the predicate of the sentence, though they may 
sometimes qualify different words in the sentence and sometimes 
be theselves absent as 'noted by the ancestors' of Tolkappiyanar. 

^ The Vocative case is described in a separate chapter. Though 
it was not universally accepted as the eighth case by all, it was not 
unknown— naji its usage was also well studied by the older gram- 
marians, but in this field also, probably Tolkappiyar had more to 


Having finished his study of the declined nouns which in an 
agglutinative language are but phrases of words, Tolkappiyar 
Fuo and study the noun. A general discussion about 
’oia I™® according to older grammarians 

aspect as Sntng^^™' ***-'‘^ semantic 
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According to them the meaning was sometimes explicit and at 
other times implicit, paving the root thus for Dvam and Iraicci. 
Again the ancients divided the words into two categories— the name 
words and the action words, the noun and the verb. 

Through them— they said— are revealed the uriccol the root 
or the semanteme and itaiccol or affixes. Classifications of name 
I'lilo coniinoii nouns, nouns of relationship, nouns of part and the 
whole and the difficulties encountered therein in the idiomatic usage 
were not unknown to them. ' 

The verbs appropriate for themselves a separate chapter in 
Tolkappiyani. The ancients had known the three tenses. Usually 
the verbs complete the sentence, but the ancients were aware that 
in idiomatic usage there were a few finite verbs completed by some 
other finite verb. 

The incomplete verbs in Tamil coming, as what we may now 
call adverbs, to modify a finite verb have catai'ii idiomatic peculia- 
rities of construction, and the older grammarians studied them 
along with the order of words m a sentence, which tolerated other 
words coming between the modifier and the modified. They also 
noted ceiiam idiomatic usage of tenses. 

The chapter on affixes follows. The name itaiccol was known to 
the ancients as well as the general peculiarities of their occurrence 
Morpheme, s like man (mcir), til {0«») o (gij e, (ff), marru 
antil j) clg), kurai (@ro?) and a few conjunctions are specially 
studied by them with reference to their meaning and their different 
usages. 

In a similar way they had studied Uriccol or the semanteme 
described in the succeeding chapter urn (e-s*), tava (jsoj), nani (saS) 
tuvai (^ 5 ® 6 ii) cilai (Sea), lyampu iranku karuppu 

(sjiuij) civappu [Si-vuLi) were explained by them, Their method of 
study here was to follow usage. 

The last chapter is a miscellaneous one in Tolkappiyam, The 
ancients had divided the Tiricol or learned words of the literary 
usage into synonyms and homonyms. They noticed that words 
underwent all soits of transformations which they brought under 
P categories whilst occurring in literary composition. Poetry, they 
had noted, had perplexing conundrums of words collocation. A 
word they found, had itself repeated twice and thrice and they noted 
their significance in such repetitions. 

The older grammarians had studied the compounds under the 
SIX categoiies of Verrumai, uvamai, vinai, panpu, ummai, and an- 
moll (Ciupsteaw, e.ajmio, sSlssr. uessrq, iLioeaw, .afsirflaiiriil) and spotted 

out the places of emphasis in such compounds. 

The wwds were again studied as self-contained words and 
others. The finite verbs, which are the best illustrations of such 
self-contained words, were according to the ancients 24 in number, 
viz, verbs of three tenses multiplied by three peisons muBipnou 
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by singular and plural numbers are 18 and these are explicits whilst 
the implicit verbs which are not explicit about the tenses are only 
6 in number, viz., 3 persons muHaphed by singular and plural num- 
bers. 

Words usually signified the gi'ammatical category called the 
person with the help of their suifixes but the ancients had noted that 
there were certain roots which by themselves, because of their usage, 
denoted the person— Cel (O™), va (a/f) ta (^) kotu (flav®). 

This shows tot the grammatical study in the Tamil land had 
reached an advanced stage even before Tolkappiyanar. Tolkappiyar 
is also clear that Sanskrit was not unknown to Tamil which al- 
ready freely adopted Sanskrit words into its literary compositions. 
If that were so, the ancients eouM not have been absolute foreigners 
to Sanskrit and its grammatieal study. It looks as though the gene- 
ral plan had been laid for ToUmppiyar. This kind of study shows 
the way to the original contributors of Tolkappiyam which un- 
fortunately could not be studied, within the short compass of this 
essay, 
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VOICED STOPS IN TAMIL 

by 

Mrs. Jayakbmari, Madm 

To day in the Tamil colloquial language one hears both the 
voiced and voiceless stops, but in writing no difference is made. 
The other Dravidian languages do differentiate between them even 
in writing. It must be added that Malayalara seems to write only 
the voiceless stop inter-vocally and after the nasals in pure Draviian 
words though pronouncing them as the Tamils do as voiced stops 
It IS significant that Tolkappiyar the author of the most ancient 
Tamil Grammar who was well conva’sant with Sanskrit and there- 
fore with the difference between voiced and voiceless stops does 
not anywhere differentiate them in hia immortal work. 

Dr Caldwell is of opinion that the voiced stops are in usage m 
the Dravidian languages from their inception. In his comparative 
Grammar he discusses the occurrence of voiceless and voiced stops 
under his famous “law of conveitibility of Surds and Sonants” 
According to him voiceless stops occur initially and even medially 
when they are germinated whilst voiced stops will occur in the 
Intel' vocal position medially and when preceded by nasals 

This discussion itself of Dr. Caldwdl shows that voiced and 
voiceless stops being in complementaiy distnbution are not phono- 
raes in the language. But the question arises whether this pro- 
iiounciation of voiced stops as allophones was as old as the language 
itself though there can be no two opmions about their occurrence 
in modern Tamil. 

Tamil literature which has perforce to be approached through 
its written form may not throw any light because it does not 
differentiate the voiced and voiceless stops in writing We have to 
refer to the transliteratio’n of Tamil words in foreign languages 
which differentiate between the voiceless and voiced stops. Thf 
Greek words of the early geographers bri.stle with vanous pi'ob' 
lems of their pronunciation Theiefore we may restrict our stiiiiy 
to the Sanskrit of the inscriptions of the Pallava and Chois imperia- 
lism though the inscription may belong to the Pandyas and other 
rulers. 

We have got two Pandya copper-plate grants from Sinna- 
manur. The Sanskrit portion of the Digger Sinnamanur plates men- 
tions that a Minister of the King born at the village of Kurara the 
son of a nobleman of Kill-VempanatBr and known by the id®oii 5 
name Nakkan-Kuman was the master of the female elephant and 
the warden (Kutikaaval), Nakkan Kaatan, Kon Velan and Pateran 
were three officers who witnessed the demarcation of the boimdary 
line. In these Sanskrit verses 35 and 36 we find certain iamii 
words like Kill-Vempanatu Nakkan Kaatan and Kuti Kaaval t™®* 
cribed in Sanskrit. From this it becomes clear that even in tiie 
medial mtervocal position and even when preceded by nasals voice- 
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less stops remain as they are ■without lieitig voieed, For example in 
Kill - Vtempanaw the voicdess stop (p) preceded by the 'nasal (m) 
remains the same thus disproving the theory of Dr, Caldivell. In 
the words Natthp Kaatan and Kuti Kaaval only voiceless stops 
are fonnd. Taking this into consideration we can rest assured 
that voiced stops were not in usage dunng that time. On the other 
hand a speaker of modern Tamil will pronounce them as Kill 
Veemhaudsdu Nakkangaadan and Kudi kaaval respectively. In 
case they had been pronounced in that way at that time the trans- 
cription in Sanskrit would have noted this difference as Sanskrit 
language has got both voiced and voiceless stops. Vata Kala and 
cenkuti aie other words found in the Sanskrit verses 26 and 21 of 
the same plates which serve as examples of this. So it may be 
concluded that voiced stops were not tound in the period of the 
Tamil of the Pandya and Cola imperialism. The mscriptio'ns of 
the Chola describing their history m Sanskrit verses transliterate 
Chenganaan as Cenkanaan, nalladi as nallati, karigaalam as kari- 
kaalam and not a cenganaan, nalladi, karigaalan as they are pro- 
’tiouticed to day. 

The mscriptio'ns and works in foreign languages and transli- 
teration of Tamil -words have to be studied like this flora perod to 
period before one can arrive at a final general conclusion covering 
all the periods 



CONJUNCTION (Tamil) 

bg 

Rajam Velayudam, Madras 


In the Indo-European languages, one is accustomed to hear 
about various conjugation of the verbs therem, A student of the 
comparative study of the Dravidian language will ask how many 
conjugations there are in the familj; of languages. According to 
Dr. Caldwell, there is only one conjugation m all the Dravidian 
languages including Tamil, but the Tamil Lexicon gives a table 
of the classification of Tamil verbs according to their conjugation. 

Tamil lexicon gives us thirteen classes of roots, suggesting 13 
conjugations. In the first six conjugations, the present tense is 
formed by adding the tense-sign ‘kiru’, to which is directly added 
the personal suffixes, in the future tense, the tense-sign is ‘v’. In 
the infinitive form, the suffix ‘a’ is added on to the root. Really 
these first six classes form thus only one class. The only difference 
amongst these six classes arises because of the various forms they 
take in the past-tense. 

The first conjugation adds the tense-s'gn 'f to the root without 
any further change Some of the roots ending in Y (w) like ey, 
hoy, iiey, pey and vai which may be considered as (vay) and some 
of the roots ending in u (a.) like tolu, ahi, po/'u, come under this 
conjugation. There are thus only nine roots belonging to this 
conjugation. 

The fourth conjugation also is forming its preterite fcm with 
the tense-sign ‘t’, but this conjugation differs fiom the first because 
of a nasal ‘n’ corresponding to ‘t’ coming m between the tense- 
sign and the root. This euphonic nunnation diffa'entiates this fomth 
conjugation horn the first As a matter of Tact cey, ney, pey and 
ey in colloquial language have this nunnation, with the additional 
palatalisation of the dental ‘t’ into V— neyncan, peyncan, ceyncan 
and eyncan. This will lead us to conclude that the first conjugation, 
of verbs, especially those ending m 'y' M and the fourth really 
belong to one conjugation namely the first, and that the eupliome 
nunnation belongs to a later stage of the development of the language 
This 15 further confirmed by reterence to Kanarese, where in most 
cases, this nunnation is absent. But in most cases this nunnation 
differentiates the ‘tanvinai’ form of these verbs form the 'piravmai 
forms in which a corresponding plosive ‘t’ replaces the nasal This 
is not true of all cases , for, theie are cases like ‘agri’, where there 
15 no differntiation. Many of the roots ending in y, ai (since this 
can be written as ay also, it may be talcen as corresponding to the 
ending y), r, i and 1 belong to this conjugation. 

The second conjugation and the third conjugation are cliarac- 
^'■'irised by their preterite signs t and r respectively. All the roots 
^f the second conjugation end in w and third in There are m 
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all thirty-three and thirty-five respectively belonging to these 
conjugations. In both the conjugation in No. 2 and 3, it is possi- 
ble to conclude that the pretente is ‘f which becomes t and r because 
of the preceding consonant «■ and “ respectively. This will make 
these classes of verbs similar to the 1st and fourth all hai ing the 
preterite sign 'f which changes according to the rules of sandhi. 
But the nasalisation of the final consonant of the root characterises 
these two conjugations and differentiate them from the ninth and 
the tenth. 

Third conjugation ends in w except for man {men) One 
wonders whether originally these endings m c and or might have 
been kv and ot For otherwise the nasalisation of ® and or are in- 
explicable. Denasalisatiffn seems to he a trend in the Tamil language. 

ersssr ^ gtw' 

>>• 410 ) 

gw > §c» 

There are 33 roots ending in « and two roots which are however 
of the same form though differing in meaning, end in esr. 

The fifth conjugation is differentiated from others by forming 
it= preterite participle with the suffix i. Therefore one has to 
consider this legitimately of a different conjugation. When the 
personal suffix is added, ‘n’ comes in, to prevent hiatus In later 
days y and v come to prevent hiatus. Most of the roots of the 
conjugation are ending in Kurriyalukaram. All the ‘piravinais’ 
formed by adding ‘tu’ to the roots of the second and third conjuga- 
tions, because of their altered form ending in Kurriyalukaram, come 
under this fifth conjugation There are words ending in 'tf which 
are not Kurriyalukaram, found in this conjugation. The preterite 
sign T' seems to he older than ‘f and therefore we find words 
ending in m&.g; viral, nal etc., taking this preterite sign. Perhaps 
they represent an older usage. 

The sixth conjugation is characterised by doubling of the plo- 
sive in the second syllable, of the root when forming its preterite. 
Here again one has a different conjugation to speak of without any 
consonantal cluster in the middle Almost all the roots consist of 
two short syllables The exceptions are vecaru, ecaru, which are 
M'ohably compounds with aru alone as the auxiliary veihs, and there- 
fore when avu becomes arm, it comes under our rule relating to the 
dissyllabic roots. Pokadu becomes podu and if poLadu is taken as 
the altered form of pokavitn, where the auxiliary verb will he 
‘vitu’— a case again of a dissyllabic root. 

The seventh and eighth conjugation really belong to the first 
group of conjugation namely one to six, 'where the preterite is 
formed by adding t and r as in the second and the thud conjugation 
respectively, if our conclusion is right that the roots of the second 
and the third originally ended in sv and exr. But these are differen- 
tiated from the second and the third because of their form in the 
future tense, where they take ‘p’ as the future-tense sign. Of course 
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there are eorrespondmg forms with V sign which are probably of a 
later date coined on the analogy of the second and third conjugation, 
There are only four verbs belonging to the seventh— pun, man, 
muran, and un and four belonging to the eigth— non, in, en and 
kavin. 

Nmeth and tenth conjugations along with the eleventh and 
twelfth form a class by themselves. The final consonants of these 
roots undergo change in view of the preterite sign follows this 
and the infinitive ending in ‘a’ as usual, has ‘k’ immediately after 
the root Malayalam, in enlisting these roots always adds a kn- 
ketkulka,,karkkuka, nataldcuka In all these four conjugations, the 
future tense sign is ‘p’ and there is either the changing of the 
final consonant of the root into a plosive or an addition of a 
plosive corresponding to the infis The sign of the present tense 
IS kii'u or kinru, but here also the final consonant of the root is 
changed into a plosive corresponding to the initial of the infix 
added. 

The nineth conjugation ends in or There are five roots of 
short mono-syllables-tal, tel, pil, pel and tol, and three 'ong mono- 
syllables— nil, vel and tol. 

The tenth conjugation ends in d) There are only five roots belong- 
ing to this group— kal, vil, el, nol and nul. 

The 12th conjugation is like the fourth as far as the preterite 
form IS concerned, with a nasal coming before the tense sign. In 
other respects, it is like the 11th conjugation. In the 11th conjuga- 
tion, the sign of the present tense is ‘kiru’ or 'kinru', the past tense 
sign IS ‘t and the future sign is ‘p’ but they are all found in the 
doubled form. All the verbs which become piravinai by adding a 
plosive between the tense sign and the root, belong to this conjuga- 
tion Tirukiren will be tanvinai of the fourth conjugation but 
tirkkiren and tirtten, their piravmai forms belong to the 11th con- 
jugation. What comes between the root and the tense-sign are not 
therefore additions engendered by the rules of sandhi but are mor- 
phemes, showing the piravinai character of the words. All these 
comugations 9 to 12 form the ceyin and ceyyum forms with a k 
coming in.— 

KetMn, ketkum, karkin, karkum, tirkin, tirkum, natakm, 
natakkum. 

All these have got an older form of the infinitive karpa, keta 
natappa, tirppa. Pa-haps these words ended in a glottal stop 
become a plosive when followed by another plosive. It was this, 
that the Malayalam writers make clear when they write the roots 
of the verb with a ku, there are words like ‘par’ which come within 
this conjugation, though it is not a piravinai. 

The 13th conjugation consists of all those roots which undergo 
changes. There are verbs whose first syllable become shortened in 
the preterite. 





No — nonden 
tan — kanden 
va — vanden 
ta — tanden 
ea — oetten 

fa, va etc., are like the fourth conjaption kan is like the seventh 
conjugation, it takes the doubled preterite sign— cetten. va and ta 
are also peculiar. In their present and future forms and in this 
ceyym and ceyyun forms, we have a ‘r’ coming m— varukiren, 
varuven, vara, varum so also is ta. Putu is a corrput form of 
pukutu. Potii is also a peculiar form. It has got the present and 
future tenses potulunran and potuvan In the preterite, we have 
the foims pontan and puntan, for putu. This will be the preterite 
of po in the fourth conjugation. The root po has got the form 
poyinan in the 5th conjugation. Pom is another form of potu 
There is another root poru— to be enough which becomes potum, 
potlyadu etc., Aiavarii, emaru, lenimaru, paruvaru are ready, com- 
pounds where the auxiliary verb is really va and they behave like 
the mot va. Therefore they are not exceptions. 

In the 11th conjugation most of the roots are piravinai roots. 
The oausals often confused with piravinai are all found in tniB 
conjugation, Sanskrit roots adequated into Tamil end in T' like 
the causals, probably this i ending of these roots is the Tamil root 
1 ifaelf. It will be found that the noun foim of the Sanskrit words 
15 taken as ending in a consonant and to their original consonant is 
added the Tamil root i Therefore these roots are ready compounds 
with a noun and a verb, where the verb as auxiliary denominalises the 
noun. There are number of roots in Tamil, where, these third and 
fourth syllables are repetition of their first and second syllables. 
These are called iratfaikkilavi or double imitative words. All these 
roots come under the eleventh conjugation. 

The number of roots in vanous conjugations tells a tale. 

I 1«£ conjugstion — nine 

( ending in y — five 
ending in n — font) 

II 2nd conjugation — 33 

( ending in 1 ) 

Tth conjugation — 4 
( ending in ii ) 

9tli conjugation — 8 
( ending in 1 

Bhoit mono— aylkWrs —6 
long mono— syllables —3 ) 

III 3id conjugation 35 

( ending ml— 35 

ending in n — 2 
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8tli conjugation 
( ending in n 

lOtli conjugation 

( ending in 1 

IV 4tli conjugation 

( ending in U 
ending in 1 
ending in ai 
ending in i 
ending in i 
ending in y 
ending in a 
ending in a 
ending in t 

V Bth conjugation — 

( ending in u — 
ending in 8 — 

lY 6tli conjugation — 


( ending in u — 

(diseyllaWc) 

VII llti conjugation 

1326 

( ending in 1 

(Sangkrit) S89 

ending in i 

326 

ending in 1 

16 

ending in a 

1 

ending in a 

7 

ending in t 

2 

ending in e 

2 

ending in o 

3 

ending in ai 

118 

ending in u 

67 

ending in i 

67 

ending in y 

37 

iiattaikkilavi 

80 

12 conjugation 

69 


( ending in a and a ) 


U conjugation 


- 2 

) 

- 5 

) 

- 385 

- 9 

- 33 

- 98 

- 129 

- 3 

- 22 

- 7 

- 1 

- 81) 

976 

966 ending in 1 — 3 
3 ending in 1 — 4) 

28 


14 



SAIVA SIDDHANTHA WORKS (SATTIEAM AND 
and TOTTIRAM) in TAMIL IN THE DAYS OK THE 
VIJAYALAYA LINE OF CHOLAS (9TH TO THE 
13th centuries A.D,) 


Pkopessoe S. Aedmdga MDDALmE, MA,, B.O.L., L.T., 
Principal, Ykekanmda Training College, Tinipmytumi ^ 


The period of the Vijayslaya Ime of Cholas that closely followed 
the age of the Pallavas saw a good deal of literary activity in its 
various fields, and it is rightly hailed as the period of literary re- 
vival. In the age of the Pallavas there was religious revival spon- 
sored by the Alvars and Nayanmars and there was a lot of royal 
patronage of Sanskrit learning and culture, and closely following 
the religious revival, all the religious works of the period were col- 
lected codified, and canonised as the Tirumurais and Divya Pra- 
bandam out of which Saivite and Vaishnavite philosophic works 
emanated. 

The Tamil Saiva canons owe theii- present aitangement to 
Nambiyandar Nambi assigned to the close of the 10th and the beginn- 
ing of the Uth Century A.D, The Cholas rendered the greatest service 
to Tamil Literature during this period by recovering the lost hymns 
of the Tevaram Trio. According to the Tirumuraikanda puranam 
of Umapathi Sivacharya, Nambiyandar Nambi was responsible for 
the redaction of the Saiva canon. He arranged the canon in the 
form of 10 tirumurais (the holy or beautiful divisions) the first 
three comprising the (384) Patikams of Tirugnanasambandar, books 
four to six made up of the (307) Patikams of Tinmavukkarasar, the 
seventh comprising of the (100) Patikams of Sundarar, the 8th 
comprising the Tiruvachakam and Tirukkovaiyar of Mamkkavacha- 
kar, the ninth made up of Tiruvisaippa (the beautiful or holy 
melodious songs) of diSeient authors and the 10th consisting of the 
Tirumantiram of Tirumular. On the request of the King (Raja 
Raja I) who was responsible for the codification it is said that 
Nambiyandar Nambi added the eleventh book called the “Patinoram 
Tirumurai", cosisting of sayings the twelve authors three of whom, 
Serman Perumal and Karaikkal Ammaiyar and Aiyadikal Kadavar 
Kon are among the 63 saints of Periya Puranam,’ and the Pasuram 
uttered by Siva himself. It contains strangely enough the works 
of the NamM himself. 

The arraugement of the books is not strictly chronological and 
one instance may be given in support of this. Tirumular was 
earlier than Sundarar and mentioned in his (Sundarar’s) Tirutto- 
ndattokai but the Tirumaudiram of Tirumular is only the tenth 
book while Sundarar’s hymns form the 7th. It is doubtful also 
if Nambiyandar, who is said to have codified the 11 tirurmiirais, 
codified all the eleven. For one thing, will Nambi himself include 
his books m his own redaction? Further it is said that Raja Raja, 
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on hearing stray Tevaram songs sung to him, became so much 
interested m them that he wanted to eoileet and coMy them It is 
not said that he heard Tiruvachakkam or Tirakovaiyar which are 
equally melodious, emotional and headt-jnelting. So, Raja Eaja 
would have codified through Nambiyandar Nambi, only the Tevaram 
hymns as far as they were available, and it was only the images 
of these three authors that he installed in his great temple. Nam- 
biyandar himself has not written any work on Manikkavachakar, 
while he has written a number of works on Tirunaviikkarasar and 
Tirugnanasambandar. If he had codified Tiruvachakam also as the 
8th book, Raja Raja would have installed Manikkavachakar’s 
image too m his gieat temple and worshiped it Some of the authors 
of the 9th and other Tirumurais came far later than Nambi himself 
and he could not have codified them at all, 8th, 9th, 10th and llth 
Tirumurais must have been added to the 7 Tirumurais codified by 
Nambi by somebody else later. Similarly Periya Puranam also was 
tagged on as the 12th and last of the series. 

The dates of the codification of Tirumurais and of some Tiru- 
visaippa authors can possibly be fixed The traitional Raja Raja 
Abayakulasekaran associated with Nambi in Tirumuraikaiidapura- 
nam, is none other than Raja Raja I. Though Nambi has not 
definitely said any where that Raja Raja I was the King who 
requested him to codify the hyjnns, he drops a hint m his 
Tiiuttondar Tiruvandadi that the famous chola King, who 
came to him with the request was one, “who laid waste Ceylon” 
(tesarffiff® QuirLf.u@;S^}. The King who fits well with the 
times in this conext was none otha: than Raja Raja himself. We 
have already seen elsewhere Raja Raja’s exploits in Ceylon, and 
his building activities there, and so Nambi must have been the con- 
temporary of Raja Raja I living in the end of the 10th and beginn- 
ing of the XI century A.D. (985-1014). But Somasundara Desikai 
not on very sound grounds, assigns Nambiyandar Nambi to the 
reigns of the three Kings, Paiantaka Sundara Chola II (956-73) 
Aditya II (956-69) and Uttama Chola (969-985) Refer to Desikar 
and Pandarattar for details). 

Some of the authors of Tiruvisaippa also perhaps lived during 
this period. One of them, Kandaraditya, may be identified with 
the (ihola King Kandaraditj'a, himself, though Mr Venkaiya pre- 
fen ed to identify him with a Madurantaka Kandaradittanar figuring 
in the inscriptions of Raja Raja I. Kandaraditya’s Tiruyisaipa 
verses end m proclaiming him to be the ruler of Koli (Woruir) and 
Tanjai (Tanjavur). Evidently, he is king Kandaraditya only and 
not the Maduranthaka Kandaraditanar, who was not a prince but 
only an officer of Raja Raja and no royal blood was running in his 
veins Both of them are totally different persons. We can thKe- 
fore, safely reject Venkaiya’s idaitilication and hold that the author 
of Tiruvisaippa under reference is none other than King Kanda- 
raditya son of Parantaka I. Kandaradilya in unmistakable terms 
refers to the gold plating of Tillaicirrambalam of his father Paran- 
taka I, when he says in his 8th stanza that “the Chola King Sembiyan 
wedding the sceptre, who was lord of Koli i e. Woriur, was powerful 
enough to subdue the Pandiyan Kingdom and the Ha Nadi and he 
. glod-plated the beautiful Tillaimbalam, where beautiful damsels 
'wearing bangles sing and dance.” That he was a great devotee of 
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Siva IS borne witness to by his inscription which calls him 
“Sranana Kandaradittar", his wife and mother of Uttama Chola 
was e?aally pious and was reverently called by all as Sembiyan 
Madivl and Madavadial She lived upto an old age and rendered 
seivice to Siva Temple, and images of Kandaiaditya with his wife 
in the pose of worshipping Siva are available and the Devi's image 
was installed and worshipped by Eaja Raja I 


Attempts have been made, by M Baghava Iyengar, on the 
strength of the Tiruvilimilai inscription of Raja Raja 1, wherein 
one Aiyantan (SendmiM' being the Tamilised form of this name) 
alias Tirumalitoi Tevar, a Siva Devotee, endowed an ever burning 
lamp to the temple, that Tirumalikai Tevar, the 'Tiruvisaippa author 
and Sendanai (another Tiruvasaippa author) are identical, But the 
inscription, for one thing, does not offer cffnduaive proof of the 
identity and it is not likely also that tradition could in this instance 
have erred to make two authors out of one. The arrangements of 
the books have taken the prsent form even before the age of 
IJmapathi Siva Charya, It is worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection whether Sendanar one of the authors of Tiruvisaippa is the 
same as Sendanar the author of Tirupallandu which is also included 
as part of the ninth Tirumurai. 


Karuvur Tevar, yet another Tiruvisaippa author was a con- 
temporary of Raja Raja I and his son Eajendra because he has 
sung on both the great temples built by the father and the stffl. 
Stories about him have found a place in Karuvur puranam. It is 
very dear that Nambiyandar Kambi who is said to have codi- 
fied the Tirumrais in Raja Rafa’s reign itself, would not have 
mciuaed the rinivisaippa of Karuvur Tevar, on Gangaikcnda 
Cholapiiram temple built after Rajendra’s tnumphal return from 
iis north Indian expedition as the ninth TirumuraJ unless he 
ived longer in Rajendra’s reign too and included Tiruvisaippa 
iiynins also unofficially in the Tirumurais, already officially codified 
under Eoyal patronage, as the 9th book. Nambi Koda Nambi of 
Emtoatti who has sung Tiruvisaippa on Tiruvai-ur and Koil 
(Chidambaram) is «aid to be identical with one Nambi Kada Nambi 
Mfioned M the Timdym inscription of Eajadi Eaja m the 
32nd year of his reign (1050). It is veo likely because of the 
pmmtr of fie plsce of mscripffon and the iirfh place of the 
PJ“*rutti, If this age is accepted for Iiini 
K3®e^, the last decade of the Hth century then he is ceilainly 
later than Nambiyandar Nambi also. Thffl-e is yet another possi- 
my of bringing this Kada Nambi to the second half of the 12tii 
nf raentiomng in his hymns the idea 

of Simdarar going bodily to the Kailas on a white elephant along 
with Seramn Perumal which forms the subject matter of a painting 
in the outer toJI of the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Siva temple 

S ?tpara5Uram.The idea is that 

Raja Raja got the c lie for this painting from the songs of tins 
this kmd of passage for the saint to Mount KaL 

elephant while his fnend &nnan accompanied hijn sepa- 
rately on a horse, Thi? stiangdy enough forms the subjeS mate 
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of a similar painting in the outei- vtall of the Sanctum Sanctorum 
of the great temple built by Eaja Raja I (985-1013), Did this Kada 
Nambi then lire in the time of Raja Raja I? 

Venattadigal is the name of a Tiruvisaippa author and as the 
same indicates he belonged to Venadu (the land of bamboos) which 
IS the name ascribed to South Travancore and some of the Kings of 
Travancore have been described for the first time, according to 
Kaghava Iyengar (M) in the inscnptions of the 12th century, as 
¥enaftadigal or the lord of the Venadu, The second part of the 
author’s name Adigal denotesthat he was an ascetic like Ilangoadigal 
of Silappadikaram or Aravana Adigal of Manimekalai. 

The North-Western portion of the present South Arcot Dist- 
rict was under the sway of Sethirayars during Chola days, also 
called Malayamars. And these Malayamans in the name of Sethi- 
rayars are mentioned m the inscriptions only from the days of 
Kiilottunga I (1070-1118-1120) and not earlier Probably the 
Sethirayar pf Tiruvisaippa was one of the Sethirayars either of the 
time of Kulottunga I or later If this is so his Tiruvisaippa too 
could not have been codified by Nambiyandar in Eaja Baja’s time 
itself. 

About the age of the other two authors of Tiruvisaippa, namely, 
Tiruvaliyamudavar and Purudottama Nambi nothing can be said 
with any certainty. 

Correspondingly, the age of some of the authors of the 11th 
Tirumurai also may be discussed shortly. There are 12 authors m 
this book one of whom being Nambiyandar himself. Among the 
others are Lord Siva, and Karaikkal Amraaiyar, Aiyadikal Kadavar 
Kon, Seraman Perumal, all the last three being chronicled by Sun- 
darar m his Tiruttondaittokai and by Pena Puranam. Nakkirar, 
Kalladar, Kapiiar, Paranar are names that are heard in the thud 
Sangam days and here it is worthwhile from the view point 
of style, diction and subject matter whether these are one and the 
same or different authors. 

Nakkirar, the famous author of Tirumuruharriippadai, of the 
Sangam days, has never anywhere in the Sangam works refeed to 
saint Eaniiappar, Further while employing metres and kinds of 
verses and garlands of songs like Antasi, Kalivenba, Mummanik- 
kovai, etc, utterly unknown in Sangam days the Nalckirar of the 
Tirumurai wields a style and a diction totally different from the 
Nakkirar of Sangam days. Evidently they are different persons. 
Kapilar of the Tinimurai bkewise wields a style different from that 
of the Kapilar of Sangam fame and hence both aie different. Fur- 
ther Kapilar of Sangam days never talked by Vinayaka and in fact 
the cult of Vinayaka is totally absent in Sangam literature and per- 
haps upto the 7th century A D. before the storming of the Chalukyan 
capital Vatapi in 642 and perhaps a second time m about 670 by 
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Siruttondar the commander-ia-chief of Narasimha Vanaan I and 
Paramesvaia Vaxman I who it is said for the first time hroaght 
Vinakaya from there and installed it in his native place in the 
temple which he built called Ganapaticcuram. Paranar too like- 
wise of this group must be different from Paranar of Sangam i»TB 
and the use of words like, unpal, unnai, Nir-Anal, etc., certainly 
smacks of an age later than 111 sangam days. 


Pattinattar otha'wise popularly known as Pattinattupillaiyar 
must have lived in the 10th century as he has euologised Varaguna 
and Hanilckavacatar or at any rate later than 9th century. Since 
many authors in this group belonged to an age long before the Teva- 
ram Authors, and if any idea of chronological view point is asso- 
ciated wth the Tevarattirumurais at least, it cannot be said then 
that Nambiyandar Nambi himself codified these authors in the 11th 
book— while Tevaram authors who came after these are included 
in the first seven books. 


Among the theological works belonging to the doctrine of Ssiva 
Siddhanta school of Philosophy of this period, and indeed of any 
period in Tamil Literature Sivagnabodham of Meykandar written in 
the fiist half of the 13th centary A.D. is the greatest and the most 
authoritative It is the first attempt at a systematic and codified 
account of the tenets of Tamil Saivism consisting of 12 aphorisms 
(Nurpas or Sutrams). The Saiva Siddhantha Philosophy is the 
choicest product of the Dravidian (Tamil) intelJect and the most 
elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the more inWnsically valu- 
able of all religions of India' according to Dr. Pope. The Revered 
Sir. Goudie is of opinion that “the system possesses the merits of 
great antiquity” and that “in the religious world the Saiva System 
IS the heir to all that is most ancient in South India. It is the reli- 
gion of the Tamil people, by the side of which every other form is of 
ecmpaiatively foreign and recent origin. As a systo of religious 
thought, as an expression of faith and life the Saiva Sidhanta is by 
far the best that South India possesses’ . Equaly appreciative is the 
opinion of Piofessor Maxmuller, who wrote, “In the South of India 
there expts a philosophic literature, which, though it shows clear 
traces of Sanskrit influence, contains also original indigenous ele- 
ments of great beauty and of importance for historical purposes”. 


^ The religious revival of the four great Saiva Acharyas, gave 
an impetus to the composition of the fourteen Saiva Sidhanta Sast- 
ras containing the tenets of the Siddhanta Philosophy cuffed out 
from the Saivite Tirumurais, etc., Sivagnana Bodham bears that 
name rightly because it deals in a nut-shell with the Philosophy that 
hivam IS one, gnanam is knowledge of its nature and bodham is 
the realisation of that nature". Its leading thought is therefore 
that the highest love (Para Bakthi) is based on the soul’s recogni- 
tion of the non-duality and of its debt to the Lord and thht the Lord, 
38 
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standing non-dual willi llie soul enables it not only to know external 
objects but also know itself and Him. Whether these are translated 
from a Sanslcrit original or wheth® the Sanskrit version was a 
translation of the Tamil original as expressed by some Tamil scho- 
lars like Maraimalai Adigal and K. Subramaniya Pillai is an inte- 
resting and important point to be solved after careful investigation. 
Those who deny this work as a translation believe that its tenets 
and teaching have been scattered for ages here and there and un- 
known to the masses and that they were collected, collated and codi- 
fied when the author’s fellow religionists were sunk in ignorance 
and troubled by Internal schisms and external iniluenees. That 
there are Sanskrit influences in the Bodham itself is well recognised, 
and that “the Veda is the cow, its milk is the time Agama, the Tamil 
sung by the four is the Ghee extracted from it (four denotes the 
4 famous Saiva Acharyas, Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Mau- 
nikkavacakar) and the virtue of the Tamil work of the Meykandan 
of the celebrated city ol Vennai is the fine taste of the ghee”, is the 
purport of an old verse m Tamil which alone explains the trend of 
Sanskrit and Tamil thought of the times influencing each other and 
the key position held by this work in the Literature of Tamil Sai- 
vism. The authoi has added, Vartikas of his own which explain 
and illustrate the argument of each of the siitrams and fix their 
meanings. The famous logician and philosopher, Sivagnana Mumvar 
of the Tiruvadulurai Adhmam, wrote brief and elaboraet com- 
mentaries on it. The elaborate one is hailed as the “Dravida Maha 
Bsshyam” and the author rightly as the "Dravida Maha Bashya 
Kartar”. 


We are fortunately able to know the age of this author froin 
tpigraphie sources, An inscription on the northern wall of the first 
prakara of the Siva temple at Tiruvannamalai of the reign of Kaja 
Kaja III (1216-46), records the endowment made for the daily wor- 
ship of Siva installed by one “Tiravennainallur Meikanda Deva in 
the 16lh year of the King’s reign, i.e., in 1232. Epigraphists are ol 
opinion that this Meikandar must be tlie same person as the aulhoi 
of Sivagnana Bodham, Among the Santanachayas, IJmapatln Siva- 
charya was the fourth m succession after Meikandar and in his woilt 
Sankarpa Nirakaranam he refei's to the year in which he com- 
posed it namely Saka year 1235 (1313 A.D,). 


There is an interval of 8 years between the insmption cited 
above and the year of the composition of this work 4 f 
after It is quite likely that 81 years might have elapsed between 
these two years within 4 ^neititions and it is therefore quite ] 
bable that the Meikandar of the insci-iption and the author oi siv- 
agnana Badham are one and the same and that, the Meikan 

Tiruvennamallur of the Nadu Nadu went to Tiruvannamalai nea - 
by and installed a Sivalinga there and made P/^isions for ita amiy 
worship Meikandar therefore lived in the first half of the lo 
tury A.D 





(y^L-L. ^LIU^ 

QusiT^pSeo 

0ir. G^suGibu^ 

gtftflL OuitiS I5r») oiirsaor, 4 «ii®ii)!fDU uw«&)s sj^am 

" ffjijpgjSiug ^iriBjSirBr 

CluwiS^^jB^gsir (iptlufiLiurr 0@ib— Ouirifl^^p^^w 
dpCL^^ji i!R)G«Jirfit (ipggiiip ClijirdjQewitBgi 
ailLp^^ a!® Qunii.” 

srek^lii ussij^iu Osusssrmr, (tpiLL-pis 

gjii) tf&!r®uj(t/ii), aj^®i/jii|/i), cj/^sir eS^saw 

qw, SLppsirsS p g/iSdr^S^iusjr/iJI ^jSiipespu Qupiii 
Qj®«®iu srQp^is siriluMh. 

Qwfrj/lp^pp^sir (yiL.L.piAsp jj&irL|rf?ii/iii j/rsbaar, 
JjwiJtOTti), QiFirpdpudiuis^ srear^iii Q^roffS 
wsi). OuJiriljj/rsij sror ismsumis. §sup£iim, ^.sjrir^ 
UOT®i_ ;J&oiiJei) ^m'Smr p^eir ^^auirpu ^juisu Qup 
PSI- ’Slpireu^i, OiFiuiLiL. Qwpsw sn^gnix _ 
Sffir/iisijir ^.ifijOffra sTrar^/ii Quiupm Cl^ir@ii5uuLl®/j 
Our®fflr {kpuQuppm. ^pQpr(§^aGeir i3pM&ip^ 
iSsmQ srew^jii wL-OffirpOimpm &jis^(s<sSm 
psir. IdSOT® O^s/rg^. 

^guyeir, p-sirir^s^Qm, (yipsmp^p 

Gurrm^, r^mlsii lyimpeniuu iSmupfS, srmmw ^/g®m 
^8iu ^^uirp OffirpskiriLjU) i^iflmfftuFiu ^Qp^is 
■siriluj.u Ouir^sir Q?ar«@a/ar. ^;S'3 ^ot, §®au 

^L-mrr. ^ir si^jrir^ ^^lUiuir ^sbso Qpir(§uuir 
srr;f srp^i&wu Ou^w qs(imir<iS§ui3giiii, s/m QwfryS 
jrsi) si^mssm, ^isuir QmpQu!r(§msm 

u^sSup^ip p.sii(^it?(§uus7)p mih ■sm&.L.irsi sirm^m 
G(j]j‘LD. §^031), si)if Sj&irir^p Opir^uumirsQ Omr^tf 
j.r0O^5i| ^sirj^iusDUiiijirpOpsiru^ 

^msmQw^u^, iipppsm OmiSiLiih t3m 
^cismt^rn QpmjSiu lS^sstGit sr(i^isppirmirgiii}i ; 
Off/ra'soar smss&)TGiutueir Os-irpOuir^&tr sr^pms 
A-OpwiDtUM/ii, 0{FirpQuir(§m &.p wiipeSL-p^ii 
m Qfirpski^iu GuitsSsaems sr(^p^i MLum^ii, 
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^eoism ^eostlGs^miii ^is},ixSmmm 
jju), qp. 8-^th sisi3&^ B-^ti jir^dysBrifOT^uifrew 
g}si)s/ru Qu(§mm^ Q^irmsiruiSiu^^mski-, Sai Q^irA 
Q'firpQq^uit’S&fjm ^lu&jq euqffsupi *.^uOupafsij&o. 

g)isr 0 >®r ms^^tuas eiimis^ 
0tu^^ii, ^a/a/rG^ itf®i5^®^;Ssi)aL(ilU). 

Q'fir^LSput3iuQi sTssr^ti) Q<firwsSaj&} jrGsur 
Offljffiiflw OuQr^jirjJ/ar gj® *.(5><sGa/ =9/£_®@ 

Quiiri^^^iD^^mr qpilmjL. (yiji^ih sigiiuu 
^mqrpii, gs® Qinirifi^Offirm Q&i£iiQuiir0ii9eir •sm^th, 
^(§ QjfrsbGair ueo Q^/raiGso/r usirGltiJ/rySisgu Ouir^rntrs 
&IW, ffl/yira(g®s5r/DiS!r. gj® ^c55r(3ff/rsi) Qeujosi'f Q^rsii 

Quirm^ii, Gisu;bj!;<f Qw® ^ejrOifjrisu GuirsSrjj/zi, 
G^irsir^Seir/Dsisr. iMiuif^ss&frQiu^mtrui 

msuuu§i Qwrr^^Qm. ^(g QuryJa^LULL. gj® Qj/ra) 
siSeSr ^/eosD^ uo) QffirsdeSm euffeoirpemjDi &.jjaj^; Otf/rsi) 
sdiiiso srw^ih, 9 ® GlioritfaJor ^ 6 uaj j/ Omr^/Js @(i)iiu^ 
^ 0 sr ajjrsor/DOT^ffi sh.^(s^j^ Oii>trifi^<Sf3 sretjuii Gajj/ur 
Gwm-^Sti, §(g Qwiri^i^w 

^^p^sanarm iSpQinirj^sC^ui Qpiruifeau ^jjSis 
^irsuOT/jJ, sjMwirySiiS'gnisfreir QffirpisQsird}soirsijpji^ji)(gLii 
sLSikisinwiuirsir suir&iirj)] &.p(yiiJi.iuir^. 

s_&}8gsmisir misitl.Q'Swmii 'S(gp^ qpp^sSiu 

dp^piiis&flA Q^rL.irii®uuji; QuirmQp Qmiru^p^pp 
a-sinsF^. sjpOpiru^q Qwir/fisL. 8istaL.uuilu 

^esr ^OTTEnu) Gffuj®u)ffi@4 psmj<rpi 0i5(gm8qii>, liisS 

qii sr(Jl^^<E<s/rLL/rffi, puS(ips(gw sjp^ sisu 

qpwirm ^ireSL-Quurj^ssLi^ih s^m&r Qpiruird^w, 

(gLD Sjp^ qpwirm ^iiu QmyS^LL(gLh a-sfrcrr Opiri-irq 
limSiu^. ^puifl^ih iSisiS^j^ qpuqpLoirm QffiSiUii 
um$ QfipsSiu Qu)/ri)JIi @(pU)Uffl«sfflw Q^irLirL/. Omfritf 
'S’^mL.uuuL. ^ssT ^/aranu) Gtf=aj®!)U)>E@^ pi<ssujrQp, 
Q^mwirisqpih ^s»ism- ^m>U}^qu> up^iu Qrsj^^qpsmp 
Qiufrpfiieaui ujris^iM «ra/<a/6®<sdGai 

j!/iii gj@ SjS^di QpiKuirupp Qwirffism 2_ia)Sa) ^sbssGa/ 
iiSa)& OujasTWii), ,^«Gaj, g&®a/(r j^mj/unrar 

erp^Sm QifliryS^&'i <s^Sa 8 r®>Gjr/r ^ ^euir 

GLDir/jStuirjrmu&8 utuw^^ui. ^jte^L- §ul3iu eSecdsmrp 
mps SLp wrsp sitwQQm amrsires^iuirir s^eoB^weir 
Omi^s (gQiiumetr&arpmpqui ^jpireS miiiispsi 
sajMspp^'S^. 
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“crwcoiTff QfirAglui ClurgargiS^ ^sjrGai" C 

<' QiiiirifluQuir(!5L sirirraitib eSjSiju^ S^irjir®" 

" §iiJ^OCTa) PiflQsrai gaiffffQffiTW eiuQffirSsOOT 
Qffiuiq rfilLff QffirwGto" 

isrm^iii O^fTmairuiSiu jrpuiraafirflsi) (640, 877,880) 
Qiiiirifljireb ff(5fflGl5rOTif®uii^ti), Quiu(§f 

Gffi/)ua skdiyiwpuuilL. ^meammesr 

(3^irsSr/i?iuj;) 18-sUii jir^(5j’®i)r(f0si)Suj ; (SinigjC 

i^QmQtu. (yii5jff{T5'5W®««frird5 aisfrir®^ auis 

^aSULS^w, §m^ui iyi(!ji weirrffSiumuiuM&); t^peSi 
iS&e ^sn'&isri^u deirfatj u®«w^^Ga)Siij slww^. 
SSsCia(§, ffl.(5fflr®u)i//rc!ir j^iriuiSluSmeswmiusBi—^^sd^eaT 
^^j^iriuff&iLjmwLnQiu sw^mriMib. 

guLj^pi^A aiP'Xqpii ^ppiits^p 
^■sffi/ra)^;ilM, 0<r™si)r«c$Miii ^iwiisciiijr siMUD^iLjw uji 
jSiu Q/ 5 ;i 5 (y)®^a&ir unlQ&miijw ^ij&m^Tir, Q^irsom 
jrirmMiO frQuuQ wsunbGuirm SuiraSjjiti) ajiruj«@ 
aj/5^aj/rj«ii Q^rasSd/tfl sr(Uf^ii^w QirirM 

iu^ii QujirySjrjULD ui3ui54)@U) ^iiSuLS4>@i^ ^miriij 
Qu)/r^jffGa) QisjS(y}e!)piujDp gi® 
uirmfluqiaSsu sr^ma ueofirp <s®^uul1® ^(^Seirp^. 
^Sl 

a&)iS5(3fflrsbsu/ru, ^aOp^th d^Qpirmwpff ff/rrejjLO 
^®UL(^ pp^iriTLjia^, wpffirirLjssSM arm 

uirpu$ih; desir^LB, dpe^jimpp 
^uaarwtfliL/ti) up0, s.wuuinLQa&&), ^wfluunLQs 
a&) STOT g[®^_®uu(pii. OLoir^jjrei) LupwiLjs&koiL/il 
^S-<siruuirL.$axSxiLimii. ^^eoirsb, s_swffi(xi&)iufr®iii, «&i) 
u)&)(jjrmu], ^!fm loSmmmw ^^Biuwpmp ^ssr^iomui 
lur^ ®s««awE)<iarrau Quppi&r&rGp Qu)/ry!®r«iJ sreirdt, 

^wAsm^eo ^iLieituirdsa; ^ppwppQp^iii, 
dw sj,^ffliuir fienpiTjj’^ui ^sDsamr ei^mfiuirSiUtuir ^mp 
gG/r/rQeu/r® QiFirsb&Giuir Oot^Q®l,«b / rSiufr 
u/D/iS aj(j|i«ij^|j^irfiiLjsir9r®(, ^eoi&mr^rpiS 

(^rjtuQSeirp^. ^sjpirsj^, Qmj^p 
^ppmpu Ourjjjj^peumjriiSso (^pQawGw erpuilQwefr 
mwpxrn.p^L.m- _ su(ipuuL.ffl«L^iyj(i) oSg 

Smp^, ^ ^^loSirei), QLnirifip^pp^i^ (!pC.upipp& 
(MtTjfiSirpG^ CPifa/Q^mgfii). GlLO/ry?®®® 

^psamp^§ip(^ (yiir^arGpirQwetir ^iLjpps, Qaiffl* 
mpmp sii^-Liuenumsi QsirmuGp 

Gurj/ piSj^^mefT ^ms&Hir ' O^ii' ~ 

flsi) su^aaeii si); ' • '■ jj 
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(yulLjuiJUj/ sr®r^ 

Q^wa, cgaGfflJ, QinrjjSsiT'^ Si-emmioujirm ^eaiamr^ 
ffr/rurrffjSi/ii, ^eu(irfm ^60««isror^^/D@ ixir®'«a^ii) 
^(5<s@U) ermpf^s. ^u3et, ^Miru Qu^^miUjS Q^/rsb 
■ssiruLStuir ^eSm'Sm^ib ^jbjDii<sirmrisi) gpro/uSiij/r 
Qsueflsjr, ^esjsweir Qffiu^ ^eBmamr &-wG^^ih (gpjDii 
^jd/dGih STIR'S;, Q^rsbatfruduif isj(i^liul. 

(SSror^ ^/^swasror &.eireir i!U(i^ssQsfrmB)irw 

LSibsirni^^ ^«auiFGi'f(SsQeciSsflm, siea&j qp^edmihMuir 
^mL.ffQf(§aSwrr erssr simsu (suis^ euffimujuujijiSiu^airgi], 
^&jji>/Sek eij(^rS&o u^jSiuQ^ irsmrssiL.ujwff'iriLji-^Qium-s. 

9 u)/r^^a) ^&)jQjius)jj/ up^Siu, 
r^iiiSwu QuiflmAamiiiiEQeirsowini QuifrySj/reb (yiss) jbuS 
GsuGiu sj,iuiBQ^(i^^uuil(^eiTisiresr. 


®j/Guirj/sfrfflr jrebdiafl^fflrfflr a;(yii 

uso Q^trmsiruiSij^^eiiflmGp Q^iruiriu^ <2U(§Sim 
pm. sjmeu uev ^pppm. ^/6®a/iuirajOTr ;— 


ST-®; "ffara ficttefliqii ^aipC® irjpC/p 

4 g §eir ergiu (yieir^coM asulQiu " 

erm@iii Q^irsba/rudiu jir^puir ((?2}, 

" ffiiiffuijuLi ff ffiliii. fftau). 
ffnflff®® »Csi)i. ffaieifl— ffeflffii® 

SI5^ ffi^serr^ 

(liii;S«iraiirj!i ffii(y)3g8U) ancu ” 

sTOT^ti sjsiswsop^ jijAiu ^pumirSetiGiu sii!j-U$ 
Sskp^. 

(2) qtwir(Sliflir|ff fiffirpsar 

er-®; "^wuirrar gairiflanff^ ^airii gpipiii 
(ipiero^ emrairiru) ®![il®ui 

u>°Q^eir 3eire9 d^iii^us triyClau 
ifl^jgeo Qcucar@ii) ccertrs S€ir$iSl 
g;i)(jliu ^ffisric jo»[r mirgii’’ 

srmgnw pirpuireSw (4/4:5) Ljmjrmw Qeu<sif]uueai-. 

" Q®iuii{4 (SaiilsiDs iriirgilii! 

gjcrcsr glmP ^uir(!pfir aiiSCcgr 
QuiiLiQiiiiT®rii Qs®^m (rE^ui(g[|ir ijeoaiir 
(.aiTErii) cisrsirir uirjsA Cmot^u) " 
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srsirjjjLO ^jbuT (288}, (S&imrojrr sttot^jui Ljmrir 
Qmirj^miu GfiULOTS’f srasru i3H(gih, Gajisfr srciru 
^ifluirw (ssi/ssir erdruS^ Gajsmrwir ww^Lb L/swif 
Qiniri^iSm fS^QinirySiuirui. eirsjr aJjj; sssraj' sSmiljs 
^i^sn ^lu^Lj, er-lj). Qu&r - Ouswr, Gsirw - Ssirn', 


•' tiflanjj arao rertSs 
gjg gl«irii OuiiuQunr®iii CIsoGu 
uairii g^Diiii ^(iuSI " 


erek^ii jj-^Dur (240), erdrgjiui Sra Q^irm 

mmGuirQ^ M®rf) srw^ 

iBtr^i _ srosTg^iui Ljmrir j®G(u iir®rf) gj-sir 


(4) u@affr6bj}i]ri|LiLiu iSifluq 
CO SffM'® il®Uji!al 

" ^LpQajfT^ jfSwGeiT giinjifft) (yieSi.^ 


CT53TIJJ/ fudr^sb (142). 


aS&rQaj<yff aii^samSiu imini ;9rfr£-rf- 


® ^sireo 

ST-®. 

'SWLirssrsiSsiir^-i- “~ 
fl«/rOTirL.irs5r=(„a„,„,,„j. 




,ar 


/SOT(Jj>OT=:|^S5r 
'S/E)(i5’®r=ir ■■ 


■srL.LuuL.^arisir Binisff.atra'^ m n 
wMsm srar 

()ia) eaSmaini:^^r.^7^,^^’, S-mm)w 

®"^ii) fflssri 


j)iu, swiEjr 
W($jr a)ajr s^m 
©|U), ^ifllULh, ~ 





<a;sfflr®=<srs$ir+^/ 

Qcs/r«ir(5l=:Q<$irsfr i S 
(JtSL®=(o«a‘r+^/ 

^®OTjj;=,§i55r+ jj 

;>jaT^;/=/Sa}+^) 

>5/D^;=a«l)+ J/ 

49/ j/ mr^iM fFfijtHar 

^raS^sir Gu/ru?®®?- ^iweiflm)L,iiSC.L, 

^jD/b-ssrro) Mui (ipjo^iMsk erisiiasiriii uirsS^ Oupflm 
Qffijsjflfflr, ^|®')QJ«./u) isSSibiOuj^ffisj^eir Gum 

isSiSm Qiui-jajuj.a?®) i^leiiGj!) Qiums. 

CT®,.® J/cSS/TL.® : 

if (i/S + ^sisr =iibiBmm~iSiiQ^m 
giL}- +^/sar = g)t9,i;jrs5r— g)/^0®T 

G uiru3 + ^<^(3r = Guirufujirek—GuiriiS^m 
GuiruS—Guiriii+^^=:Guiriuirsir—Guir^dr 

cS/,u?— c|,(ij + , 

GunS+siSi=^uirii3iu^—Guirti3w^ 

Gu™ + ^/^ = Guff (u ja— Guirar 
GuiruS+^j^Gup iiSiu—GurrAi 
Gu/nij+^/=Guii HJ—Guirffur 

iSraffl, GuiriiS, Guriij erear ^atr mjr QLbiida^s ajsiJeoj/, 
ifraSfflT, Guiru9at, Qua sir erar m^xjrQwiu ^jjaii^sm 
oS&TQii-Wffii) sr^;a/iii ^&ia)irwu) •su'Sik^, ^isnu. 

iSso 'dr' ffra/i 

G(i)uj iTjif,sdmjpfi?d}, '§liu' §lmL.pSasiiqLb si^sir ©jj/ffi-E 
miroTir Mu' ^ssuSSxqw (SJS/jSiirQsima GairL.d) GwmiSlw 

G7 ©Tt3). 

Odr(ra)a)sia;4)|5l|i)Ji-o uMjiLh aurjnDirm^i 

glujsl'L/, sr-®. ujirdi-ibiimr, ujww-PjiMsir, 

.Sjjfj Gum (ipi^sEiu mjrQwiuul^jDi §j,i[iis,wsv 
eif&TrGmmJssiT, iiffi,ii)<s,iroi\s,^ ^apq1(^{bGs>j iff^iijissi 
t/Paiarr mit OLniiitun ■s,^ jsMiisi'^rsirw. Gsp ihr:l(^/S 

iKSOmwfl^eo ^siijr/nb ^/ssssi ^isjaf/iyisSaj 
BijfiiiQSissTjssuT. ^iG'shtQ, ff.ijyiSiaJ _(//), fioSw 

fflrit/r i/i<s)Ui9L.u. e}f)ir&ireo effcsiTOiuffirmadi , QtlLijjjm 
g/iJiursb erar iu«i/ lSssl-iSiLu e)j!fa?sD uDi?uT)(LiirOT,«r®‘* 

O~riLl^,llS0 STbil^li 
QiiriiLivll^ sT^S/ia/ra) Q^SsirGiui^ii, GjiijjI sidr^ti 
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lusirQuiiuiuirs^ rsir^-isirtiS-isrrij 

OTS5r@/u) fflSHT® QiE/rsfriS. 

Q<EilL.frffir, Oup^mr, Q«l®, _ Clu^j; (^peSiu 
§lpiB^sireo erS^ma&ii U(§^ii3j[L.i^.^^ 

f pis^sirscisj smli^iumaj. ^pjSsd lL, p 

QiL/{ifi^ji«asfr ^pii/S'Sirei) sSssiUiS^sm t5(si)6i)^, 
^mmmQw (Suipsirtli^iu ^pispstnso yippisseifl^ii 
srsirit. 

c^aGau, jja/sfj/to lusjrisiii-ibuQQLDiuiijii u@^ 
saMmQiiitu !i3jrLifUL|Gu) luar^, p, 

^pipairso dlSsosQeir ^ffl]&)Gliu®ra/s®r/fi5, 

li jaipstiJiSj) 

"^eir^isir uLitsass gn)i- csiiriBg 
geir^iij gjatr^ luirgii ” 

sTuiruj) Q^irmatruL3ium(702), 

frm-Qii, j;a/si9®^Giu Qu^pa^fSiumpj 
eSpiii jyajofj/in/rg QiMmp/S^. 

pirisir+ja=pirLLQ 

if56iii(r+ 

um^^=:utrp£ii 

'pirm' oppuSiu (jpuug^iyui srw^ii (yijp 

iaS@^Gliu/r®(4ffl!(r/fl«5r, 2.Li5i)Gu)6i) smSirmQ^irssrjS §jiueii 

UJTIU yiipiLjUl. 


sT-0, p!r^-\-sj^=pir<oir^ 

am-\-si^= smm^ 
uirso+^l^= ura ji 

^sefl, ‘^jm’ '^m' erdr^ii aCL.ipasiflsisflmj)i i3 pi^ 
Sjesretfr, ^/OTsir Qfpsdiu giiu/rsffj/a^ti), ^ww, ^ffisrsrr 
(^^stl?[u ^liuirsSpsai^ih, a-sirQajfiirjjja), sj'SDSu 
eScmr(y)pj^£iiawrfr^ eui^Qweirpiuj Qaireira, ^/wrsjr stotu^ 
^l^msir ^/aisirj srwupm ^jn^aw. 

^isisieurGw iSp^ih, siwm ^ ermu^j (^/siir-|. 

sTOTj!/ Qpir(§u>. ^isjrrar^ ereku^ 
srskpu Qpirseifii, ^ppi eresr ewsSis'SijLh, OifiuiLjii. ^/sSr J)/ 
OTsiru^ a.fflj®LDiiJsoa) 0 O j/ sr®r suisSsair jj. 

+ ^rorar = ffly/E^ar w 

4(ij+g)s5rji/=^nJs(r^ 

^in+^ppi=^ii9p^ 
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(5) ffljrafisff flffirMmeijq 

Cl^/r@ (orek^ih Qs'irjbf^, ffi>.(p^sb srssr^ui 

^ Quir®®(yi«ir(il, ^uS^id). O^irmaijii 

gliumumQw simmii simwii^eisr&jmj^, ^if 
SjmffQiu^Ui Qifff'soCSfflJ^ii) ^aomSei) ^sbsu^ iSanLitSsb 

rSsir^ simmiii^m&jisijm, gj® @L.4^si) u/ra3@u 
uj; uJ)rS ^iMjj'mL.w' QuiumiriqLEGffir^^u uirjii^uLh 
srsirpmir. Qur®&T uir&oujmi^iu 

gLii) STW rsfrSw gir ®,®«Duiqii) QffirAiSMiqii G^iriSek 
^Si a-®'-/ 'Sr^uuL u/rsi) 

a_6/rsyr @i_iD srnar^w isSifl'X^mii. sj® urjjgL^as^u 
u/r^QL-LO srskpsir^u u/r&i)u^09i_uj @i_u) isreir^ sr®i/®ii) 
^iij(muir<i tsu/jifiiairmw <sireik's. ^mmGw iSpeijii. 

GlffuisBui GffiijffiBU) yifseSliu usikL^u Quiurrsm mwidju 
GIujdjd u@ Qffir/paGfflriuar/iSu mirj Qffir/ow/rar. 
ffljirsu, Q<3' IB ^ mm IT Geueiki-Ssi) isrm^iii Q^irmsff Qffirp 
A, Qffiii+^irLDmir, QA+^s^ erm^u difi^^ik Gojeiiijr 
QQiDiumjS, Qdihmuii^mmff', QsumrmuD+^&i} ermu 

fflLi_(rj/. Q;S/r®«(F QffirpA c^^ciisDji ffn.L.(i)ff 
Q^irjBserr S^irmjiStujii ^mmmLomju. 

milk-pot sreku^ milk-oontaining-pot weiru^mr 
QcSirm^B arejrjiii), red lotus ermus! redness-lotus ernku^isir 
Q^irms eresrjjiih, ^luiSm Q^iirmisfrirmwmm Qisiri^s. 

(8) flffirsb fljijeoirp 

" s;ia)c\j^tiir migiiiSli!) Qffirwojii) sir2w 
SLffiOffiL tfleotri) QiDiiiaiuSw ffajj 
gIglmL tSEnlgl FFfQsL ifairii) 
iSlipiDW GcussurBii) tjarciIlQiuir© LjeimT;B8j'’ 

srsar^ii Q^msiruiJiu ®r^uir(35d}, jiti) srekguix Q-^ireo 
Mir erekiij ^iw^^irsi SB.j)iSlw/D^. jilih otsStuj; sirii 
srmu^air @jj|«<5U). Mir erairu^ im <smL.s 

(^mpiuirwr i§ erssr^^Qjrsi) ‘^ir't irflQ^® Ljmrtri^si. 

( 7 ) 

'gs® Ouir(§ar’ ermu£ 3 , umrLj^ Q^irms Qium^ii, 
2 _ffl jQff rr /i)Q®Lr ersjr j/ti, Ssujji wmsiiilji) ffn.jouu$ 

SlsisTjn^i. Ou)fryS jjt^ QiuitlLi^iu ^liiSeo ^sSsaitSOT 
(y)s® pu3^ CfsrigEfOTa), sjSl (Adjective sr«r ©fii) ©jjJul/u 
QuiuQffiff^ QiSirujrinh, 

^Sl’Sirjii^^ ffiL^iiaij^®sb, Qu)a'jfi,s 
jruuu^ OmvgdjrGsij er®r^ Q^pQpmr^ QpiUissi 
•Qsrrms, 



UNLETTERED LITERATURE 
bij 

SM C. M. EAMACHANDEA CHETTKAK, B.A., Bl. 


I. There is a considerable quantity of Literature in 
Tamil which is not being patronised by the learned Pandit 
nor by the UniTersities and other learned Institutions. They 
are produced and nurtured by the unlettered poor, labourer 
and the mute villager. 

But at the same time, it really depicts the life of man 
in his pristine simplicity. It portraits the thoughts and 
the sufferings of the man in the street and the hard working 
farmer. 


Such a literature exists not only in our Tamil but 
throughout the world. It is abundant in the West and the 
East and learned societies foster them and study them and 
publish special accounts about them. We in our country 
hid not cared to rcccgnfee them trntij lately. 

II, It is a beautiful literature and has grown in itself 
from time immemorial. We could trace its growth and 
analyse it to fit the various stages of human life, 

(1) CUldhooi-Fiom birth to 5 years-lullahy songs and 

nursary rhymes. 

(2) UrcMithood~6-19 ; play songs, indoor games both 

male and female, plank play street 

plays of boys and girls. The songs pertaining to 
them. ° 


{d)'Boyhooi and girlhood~l9-U years. School play- 
songs, Kummi-Kolattam. 

(4) Adolescem~1549 regular games-outdoor songs 

attached to them, festival songs, feast songs. 

(5) Low period-20-25 Love songs, village play songs 

u/rL(5l«). Ealse, horse songs 

I (nil l/r/M^r5:n*cn1 2.0 • _ • • ® ’ 


(6) Mmid hje— 25-35 household songs, business songs, 

(7) Midik O5fe--35-50 Feasts, fasts, etc., songs, business- 

songs, labour songs. 


(8) Old «ge-50-65 proverbs, puzzles, riddle* etc. 
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(9) Betird life— &S-80 Folk songe-tales. 

(10) Detii^— after 80 death songs (giuufrrfj). 

III. Folk toles—Eaoh village or countryside has different 
tales to tell. 

1. Family emigration. 

2. Tribal emigration tales. 

3. Diety transfer tales. 

4. Temple establishment and discovery. 

5. Heroic deeds of man. 

6. Heroic deeds of woman'. 

7. Deeds of honour. 

8. Ethical tales. 

IV. Folk songs— {&) short songs— Feast, festivals, paro- 

dies. 

(b) songs— different in varioss 

districts. 

(1) Coimhaton district— 

Nalla Tangal Kunrndaiyal (©ar 

jjffluiu/reir 

(2) TricM dislrtcf—Kallalagar {smeajpsir ^ibuiir&iir'). 

(3) Modwai— Alii Arasani (^ebsS usu^a 

ClOTif, qjris^jrek •smristj, w^eojrisSjrm, sir^^eu 
iririum', sirskfftriuLj 

(4) Bamnad district— Kamappayan Ammanei {^jrirwu 

uiTiuirir). 

(5) Tmne«eM|/— Kattabummu, Chinniput Pagadai (aSeii 

J 3 IU uirilQ). 

(6) ircoi— Desingarajan (S^Shii^jrir^eir). 

(7) Piidw/mitoi— Chettinad washerman songs 

uirudo). 

(8) ifudras— Eniyetram, ship songs (ermfl erjBjsui, 

auud) uitlI®). 

(9) Kongii hills — Tondanur Arekki (Q^frasiri-^/f Sjji 

S4: ssm*! 
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V, Nature of the Literature. 

1, High thinking even among the cuntryfolk. 

2, Clarity of ideas, clothing in simple language, with 

style and music, one synchronising with the other. 

3. Poetic style, simple but deep expounding stimulating 

vexbage, 

4, V ocabulary— simple but apt and to the point flowing 

without effort. 

5. Customs and habits of the people— interwoven in the 

stories. 

6. Portions for research— administrative matters, taxes 

coins, labour figures, industry, facts. 

VI. Conclusion— These various bits if properly studied 
would give much scope for understanding the villager, the 
streetgoer. The modern scholar devotes much energy and 
time to know the hill tribes, and the aborigines but not 
study, the ordinary poor and the country dwelling. There is 
abundant scope for such a work. 





ERRATA 


Page 399 Lint 25 Adi iivMted commas “ m the bcgiarang of the line 
Page 401 Line 15 For m read c« ; 

For Smyullam read sarnyulilam 

Page 403 Line 5 For Koscil Keonamajii read lasnl hammapi 
Page 431 Lino 32 Add inverted commas ” after the word Bralman 
Line 36 Jot read 
Foi ^ read ^ 

Page 453 Line 31 Jot grass read gross 

Page 460 Lino 6 Fot unmeorioiceadimmemoria! 

Line 11 delete ol 

Page 461 Line 30 For comjrerelmtse read compreliensine 
Page 463 lino 3 delete the comma after Maya and insert fullstop 
Page 475 Line 20 Fot serplures read senplurss 
Page 499 line 19 For otlribnllcss read ollriiiilelcss 
Page 501 Line 7 For contempolion road coiUcmphtwi 
Page 504 Line 16 For ony readonly 
Line 22 For thPe read tlu 

Page 5'2S line 5 For sponieneoits lead apontnueous 
Line 8 Fot otasL read a task 
Page 524 Line 8 Poi Bharelims read Bliorallia’i 

Page 526 Line 32 At the cad add “ ji is cammoo knowledge bow certain 
songs aie better suDg with ” 

Line 33 For is read os 

Page 527 Line 12 For gaTtdhrarc read gonJfcaro 
Page 528 Line 17 For KaUai read Ivcitali 
For anatre read amarc 

Page 532 Line 44 For patabkagaieadpariucua 
Page 5i6 Lmc 14 Delete comma after fcreedin^ 

Page 547 Lme 17 For papcj read jielas 

Page 548 Lme 25 Omit the word and after the woid char 

Page 589 Line 21 delete trnd 



